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LESSONS  PROPER 

FOR  1914-15 


1  We  will  send  men  before  us,  and  they  shall  search  us 
out  the  land,  and  bring  us  word  again  by  what  way  we  must 
go  up,  and  into  what  cities  we  shall  come. 

2  And  I  sent  messengers  unto  Sihon  with  words  of 
peace,  saying,  Let  me  pass  through  thy  land:  I  will  go  along 
by  the  high  way,  I  will  neither  turn  unto  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left. 

3  Thou  shall  sell  me  meat  for  money  that  I  may  eat; 
and  give  me  water  for  money,  that  I  may  drink:  only  I  will 
pass  through  on  my  feet. 

4  But  Sihon  would  not  let  us  pass  by  him. 

5  Then  Sihon  came  out  against  us,  he  and  all  his  people. 

6  And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time,  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  men,  and  the  women,  and  the  little  ones  of 
every  city,  we  left  none  to  remain. 

7  Only  the  cattle  we  took  for  a  prey  unto  ourselves, 
and  the  spoil  of  the  cities  which  we  took. 

II 

1  When  thou  comest  nigh  over  against  the  children  of 
Ammon,  distress  them  not,  nor  meddle  with  them:  for  I  will 
not  give  thee  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  any 
possession. 

2  Distress  not,  neither  contend  with  them  in  battle: 
for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their  land  for  a  possession. 

3  Go  not  up,  neither  fight;  for  I  am  not  among  you; 
lest  ye  be  smitten  before  your  enemies. 

4  So  I  spake  unto  you;  and  ye  would  not  hear,  but 
went  presumptuously  up  into  the  hill. 
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5  And  the  Amorites  came  out  against  you^  and  chased 
you  as  bees  do.     And  ye  returned  and  wept  before  the  Lord. 

Ill 

1  A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation,  and  bitter 
weeping;  Rahel,  weeping  for  her  children,  refused  to  be  com- 
forted for  her  children,  because  they  were  not. 

2  Wherefore  I  praised  the  dead  which  are  already  dead 
more  than  the  living  which  are  yet  alive. 

3  For  I  heard  a  voice  as  of  a  woman  in  travail,  that 
bewaileth  herself,  that  spreadeth  her  hands,  saying.  Woe  is 
me  now!  for  my  soul  is  weary  because  of  murderers. 

4  She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night  and  her  tears  are  on 
her  cheeks. 

5  All  her  gates  are  desolate,  her  priests  sigh,  her  virgins 
are  afflicted,  and  she  is  in  bitterness.  The  adversary  hath 
spread  out  his  hand  upon  all  her  pleasant  things.  All  her 
people  sigh,  they  seek  bread:  see,  O  Lord,  and  consider. 

6  For  death  has  come  up  into  our  windows,  and  is 
entered  into  our  palaces,  to  cut  off  the  children  from  without, 
and  the  young  men  from  the  streets. 

7  I  was  hke  a  lamb  or  an  ox  that  is  brought  to  the 
slaughter;  and  I  knew  not  that  they  had  devised  devices 
against  me,  saying.  Let  us  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the 
living  that  his  name  may  be  no  more  remembered. 

8  How  doth  the  city  sit  sohtary,  that  was  full  of 
people!  How  is  she  become  as  a  widow!  she  that  was  great 
among  the  nations,  and  princes  among  the  provinces,  how  is 
she  become  tributary! 

9  In  Heshbon  they  have  devised  evil  against  it;  come, 
and  let  us  cut  it  off  from  being  a  nation.  Also  thou  shalt  be 
cut  down,  O  Madmen,  the  sword  shall  pursue  thee. 

IV 

1  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will 
divide  the  spoil;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them;  I  will 
draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them. 
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2  Thus  the  land  was  desolate  after  them,  that  no  man 
passed  through  nor  returned;  for  they  laid  the  land  desolate. 

3  And  this  have  ye  done,  sin,  covering  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  with  tears,  with  weeping,  and  with  crying  out. 

4  The  men  that  were  at  peace  with  thee  have  deceived 
thee,  and  prevailed  against  thee;  they  that  eat  thy  bread  have 
laid  a  wound  under  thee. 

5  Oh,  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  foun- 
tain of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of. 
the  daughter  of  my  people! 

6  But,  O  Lord  of  hosts  that  judgest  righteously,  that 
triest  the  reins  and  the  heart,  let  me  see  thy  vengeance  on 
them:  for  unto  thee  have  I  revealed  my  cause. 

7  Judge  me,  O  God,  and  plead  my  cause  against  an 
ungodly  nation:  O  deliver  me  from  the  deceitful  and  unjust 
man. 

8  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not 
judge  and  avenge  our  blood,  for  the  devil  has  come  down 
unto  us,  having  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  has 
but  a  short  time. 

9  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things?  saith  the  Lord: 
and  shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  ? 


1  Have  we  not  all  one  father  ?  hath  not  one  God 
created  us?  Why  do  ye  deal  treacherously  every  man 
against  his  brother? 

2  For  thy  violence  against  thy  brother  shame  shall 
cover  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  forever. 

3  Therefore  shall  the  land  mourn  and  every  one  that 
dwelleth  therein  shall  languish.  Therefore  shalt  thou  fall  in 
the  Day. 

4  For  they  commit  falsehood,  and  the  thief  cometh  in, 
and  the  troop  of  robbers  spoileth  without. 

5  Now  their  own  doings  have  beset  them  about;  they 
are  before  my  face.  They  make  the  king  glad  with  their 
wickedness  and  the  princes  with  their  lies. 
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6  They  have  spoken  words,  swearing  falsely  and  making 
a  covenant:  thus  judgement  springeth  up  as  hemlock  in  the 
furrows  of  the  field. 

7  We  have  heard  of  the  pride  of  Moab,  his  loftiness, 
and  his  arrogance,  and  his  pride  and  the  haughtiness  of  his 
heart. 

8  I  know  his  wrath,  saith  the  Lord;  but  it  shall  not  be 
so;  his  Ues  shall  not  so  efifect  it.  There  shall  be  no  more 
praise  of  Moab. 

9  A  sword  is  upon  the  liars;  and  they  shall  dote;  a 
sword  is  upon  her  mighty  men,  and  they  shall  be  dismayed. 

10  For  the  Lord  God  of  recompense  shall  surely 
requite. 

VI 

1  From  whence  come  wars  and  fighting  among  you  ? 
Ye  lust  and  have  not;  ye  kiU  and  desire  to  have,  and  cannot 
obtain:  ye  fight  and  war,  yet  ye  have  not. 

2  This  people  is  foolish;  they  are  sottish  children:  they 
are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they  have  no  knowledge. 

3  For  they  know  not  to  do  right,  who  store  up  violence 
and  robbery  in  their  palaces. 

4  By  swearing  and  lying,  and  killing,  and  stealing, 
they  break  out,  and  blood  toucheth  blood. 

5  Her  princes  are  like  wolves  ravening  the  prey  to 
shed  blood,  and  to  destroy  souls,  to  get  dishonest  gain. 

6  The  Lord  will  cut  off  the  man  that  doeth  this,  the 
master  and  the  scholar. 

7  Therefore  an  adversary  there  shall  be  even  round 
about  the  land,  and  he  shall  bring  down  thy  strength  from 
thee,  and  thy  palaces  shall  be  spoiled. 

8  The  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants 
of  this  land,  because  there  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowl- 
edge of  God  in  the  land. 

9  Therefore  have  I  made  you  contemptible  and  base 
before  all  the  people,  according  as  ye  have  not  kept  my  ways. 
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VII 

1  0  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere 
thou  be  quiet  ?  put  up  thyseK  into  thy  scabbard,  rest,  and 
be  still.  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it 
a  charge  against  Ashkelon  ? 

2  They  bend  their  tongues  Uke  their  bow  for  lies:  but 
they  are  not  valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  earth;  for  they 
proceed  from  evil  to  evil. 

3  And  they  will  deceive  every  one  his  neighbour,  and 
will  not  speak  the  truth;  they  have  taught  their  tongues  to 
speak  lies,  and  weary  themselves  to  commit  iniquity. 

4  Hear,  0  earth:  behold,  I  wiU  bring  evil  upon  this 
people,  even  the  fruit  of  their  thoughts. 

5  Were  they  ashamed  when  they  had  committed 
abomination  ?  nay  they  were  not  at  aU  ashamed,  neither 
could  they  blush:  therefore  they  shall  fall  among  them  that 
fall. 

6  Their  tongue  is  as  an  arrow  shot  out:  it  speaketh 
deceit;  one  speaketh  peaceably  to  his  neighbour  with  his 
mouth,  but  in  heart  he  layeth  his  wait. 

7  Therefore  pray  not  thou  for  this  people,  neither  lift 
up  cry  or  prayer  for  them,  neither  make  intercession  to  me: 
for  I  will  not  hear  thee. 

8  And  the  carcases  of  this  people  shall  be  meat  for  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  and  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 

VIII 

1  Alas  for  the  Day!  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand, 
and  as  a  destruction  from  the  Almighty  shall  it  come.  Woe 
unto  you  that  desire  the  Day!  to  what  end  is  it  for  you?  the 
Day  is  darkness,  and  not  light:  As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a 
lion,  and  a  bear  met  him. 

2  Woe  to  them  that  devise  iniquity,  and  covet  fields, 
and  take  them  by  violence;  and  houses,  and  take  them  away: 
so  they  oppress  a  man  and  his  heritage. 

3  The  pride  of  thy  heart  hath  deceived  thee.  Though 
thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  hence  will  I  bring  thee  down. 
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4  Because  thou  hast  had  a  perpetual  hatred,  and  hast 
shed  the  blood  of  the  children  by  the  force  of  the  sword  in 
the  time  of  their  calamity. 

5  Therefore,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will 
prepare  thee  unto  blood,  and  blood  shall  pursue  thee;  sith 
thou  hast  not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall  pursue  thee. 

6  Behold,  therefore  I  will  bring  strangers  upon  thee, 
the  terrible  of  nations,  and  they  shall  draw  their  swords 
against  the  beauty  of  thy  wisdom,  and  thou  shalt  die  the 
deaths  of  them  that  are  slain  in  the  midst  of  the  seas. 

7  The  Lord  shall  cause  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thine 
enemies:  thou  shalt  go  out  one  way  against  them,  and  flee 
seven  ways  before  them. 

8  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far, 
from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth;  a  nation 
whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand. 

9  And  I  will  fill  his  mountains  with  his  slain  men:  in 
thy  hills,  and  in  thy  valleys,  and  in  all  thy  rivers  shall  they 
fall  that  are  slain  with  the  sword,  because  thou  hast  said, 
These  two  nations  and  these  two  countries  shall  be  mine,  and 
we  will  possess  it,  whereas  the  Lord  was  there. 

IX 

1  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this 
day,  that  ye  shall  soon  utterly  perish  from  off  the  land 
whereunto  ye  go  to  possess  it ;  ye  shall  not  prolong  your  days 
upon  it,  but  shall  utterly  be  destroyed. 

2  And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  led  thee,  to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to 
know  what  was  in  thine  heart. 

3  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger, 
that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  Uve. 

4  Remember,  and  forget  not,  how  thou  provokedst  the 
Lord  thy  God  to  wrath:  from  the  day  that  thou  didst  depart 
out  of  the  land,  until  ye  came  unto  this  place,  ye  have  been 
rebellious  against  the  Lord. 
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5  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of 
lords,  a  great  God,  a  mighty,  and  a  terrible,  which  regardeth 
not  persons:  he  doth  execute  the  judgement  of  the  fatherless 
and  widow. 

6  And  all  the  people  shall  hear  and  fear,  and  do  no 
more  presumptuously. 

X 

1  If  a  man  come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour, 
to  slay  him  with  guile;  thou  shalt  take  him  even  from  mine 
altar,  that  he  may  die. 

2  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  child- 
ren, neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers: 
every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin. 

3  Cursed  be  he  that  smiteth  his  neighbour  secretly. 

4  Cursed  be  he  that  taketh  reward  to  slay  an  innocent 
person. 

5  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot 
for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for 
stripe. 

6  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

7  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

8  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bour. 

9  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's  landmark. 

XI 

1  Better  is  a  poor  and  a  wise  child  than  an  old  and 
foolish  king,  who  will  no  more  be  admonished. 

2  He  that  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  into  it;  and  whoso 
breaketh  a  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him. 

3  If  thou  seest  the  violent  perverting  of  judgement  and 
justice  in  a  province,  marvel  not  at  the  matter:  for  he  that  is 
higher  than  the  highest  regardeth;  and  there  be  higher  than 
they. 
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XII 

1  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse:  and  his  name 
that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him. 

2  And  power  was  given  unto  them  over  the  fourth 
part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and 
with  death. 

3  And  they  worshipped  the  Beast  saying,  Who  is  like 
unto  the  beast  ?  who  is  able  to  make  war  with  him? 

4  And  there  was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking 
great  things;  and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  continue 
forty  and  two  months. 

5  If  any  man  have  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

XIII 

1  What  seest  thou  ?  I  see  a  seething  pot;  and  the 
face  thereof  is  towards  the  north. 

2  The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear  V 

3  What  is  thy  mother?  A  lioness:  she  lay  down 
among  lions,  she  nourished  her  whelps  among  young  lions. 

4  And  she  brought  up  one  of  her  whelps:  it  became  a 
young  lion,  and  it  learned  to  catch  the  prey  in  the  islands  of 
the  sea. 

5  And  every  ship-master,  and  all  the  company  in 
ships,  and  sailors,  and  as  many  as  trade  with  the  enemy  by 
sea,  stood  afar  off. 

6  Thy  mother  is  like  a  vine  in  thy  blood,  planted  by 
the  waters;  she  was  fruitful  and  full  of  branches  by  reason  of 
many  waters. 

7  She  had  strong  rods  for  the  sceptres  of  them  that 
bear  rule,  and  she  appeared  in  her  height  with  the  multitude 
of  her  branches. 

XIV 

1  Thou  hast  afflicted  the  meek,  thou  hast  hurt  the 
peaceable,  thou  hast  loved  liars,  thou  hast  destroyed  the 
dwellings  of  such  as  did  thee  no  harm.     Therefore  is  thy 
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wrongful  dealing  come  up  unto  the  Highest,  and  thy  pride 
unto  the  Mighty.  And  I  saw,  and,  behold,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Eagle  was  burned. 

2  And  they  shall  build  the  waste  cities  and  inhabit 
them;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards  and  drink  the  wine 
thereof:  they  shall  also  jnake  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of 
them,  and  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and  they  shall 
no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of  their  land  which  I  have  given 
them,  saith  the  Lord. 

XV 

1  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him: 
but  weep  sore  for  him  that  goeth  away:  for  he  shall  return 
no  more,  nor  see  his  native  country. 

The  Editor 
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Extinguished  under  reeking  cones  they  lie. 
Who  made  young  night^s  cheek  flame  with  ribaldries; 
Their  lurid  songs  snuffed  out,  their  vibrant  cry 
Muted  to  a  low  drone  that  will  not  cease: 

As  now  they  dream  of  lust,  blood,  rapine,  hate, 
Or  temperate  leashes  slipped  by  prodigal  war, 
This  measured  cry,  scarce  more  articulate, 
I  raise  to  You,  who  love  them  as  they  are: 

Lewd,  yet  sweet  chastity  invokes  their  aid; 

Bloody,  their  hands  shall  cleanse  the  ensanguined  dove 

Of  peace,  their  loot  with  ruby  drops  be  paid, 

Hate  as  they  may,  no  man  had  greater  love 

Than  theirs;  so  shrive  us  as  we  witlessly 
Enslave  ourselves  to  keep  our  masters  free. 

Salisbury  Plain.  A.  M. 


WHY  SALISBURY  PLAIN 

IN  the  making  of  preparations  for  war,  as  in  the  drawing 
^  of  a  contract,  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  essentials.  So 
many  provisions  must  be  made  that  the  very  making  of  them 
in  the  mass  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  thing  to  be  ac- 
complished. It  is  easy,  therefore,  for  a  government  to 
forget  that  it  is  a  soldier's  first  business  to  know  how  to 
fight — literally  fight— not  to  attack  in  extended  order,  or 
entrench,  or  perform  feats  of  musketry, — these  things  have 
their  secondary  uses, — but  simply  fight  with  bayonet,  or 
clubbed  rifle,  or  stick,  or  such  weapons  as  God  has  given 
him. 

The  vast  majority  of  recruits  being  well  conducted  and 
civilized  young  persons  of  unblemished  character,  their 
education  in  this  particular  accomphshment  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted.  It  must  be  acquired  after  enlistment,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Unless  it  is,  the  enUsted  man  must  re- 
main a  cumberer  of  the  soil,  a  devourer  of  other  men's  pro- 
duce, and  a  source  of  danger  to  his  fellows  and  to  the  State. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  superstition  that  British 
citizenship  carries  with  it  the  divine  right  to  be  untrained  to 
arms  ;  also  the  human  right  to  tag  as  ^^  dragooners ''  and 
'^  conscriptionists ''  any  who  lean  towards  a  contrary  belief , 
no  matter  how  moderate  the  degree  of  their  dissent.  Now 
this  superstition  is  a  spiritual  tare  :  in  the  stony  ground  of 
Austraha  it  makes  but  a  poor  growth  and  brings  forth  as 
fruit  a  few  ^^conscientious  objectors"  who  are  trained  to 
fetch  and  carry  for  the  majority  who  are  trained  to  arms  : 
on  the  fad-enriched  soil  of  England  the  weed  grows  rank 
enough  to  stifle  and  neutralize  such  seed  of  common  sense  as 
Lord  Roberts  sowed  in  the  last  years  of  his  Hfe.  In  the  pro- 
ductive soil  of  Canada  the  growth  has  been  phenomenal,  and 
every  seed  blown  by  the  wind  seems  to  have  borne  fruit  an 
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hundredfold.  Thus  it  befell  that  in  July,  1914,  every  Can- 
adian newspaper,  every  Canadian  minister  of  religion,  and 
nearly  every  Canadian  mother  spoke  so  much  and  so  oft  of 
the  wickedness  of  even*knowing  how  to  fight  or  thinking 
about  fighting,  that  with  characteristic  British  intellectual 
sloth  even  the  brawniest  of  Canadian  men  and  the  most 
flamboyant  of  Canadian  politicians  succumbed  to  this  ideal, 
and  moving  on  the  line  of  least  resistance  were  content  to  be 
untrained  to  arms  as  evidence  and  proof  of  the  constitutional 
peacefulness  of  their  aspirations.  Then  in  the  first  week  of 
August  the  press,  more  particularly  the  evening  press  (none  of 
which  is  whiter  than  the  primrose  and  most  of  which  verges 
on  the  buttercup's  hue)  conceived  the  brilliant  and  patriotic 
and  profitable  idea  of  trying  ^^  to  change  all  that ''  in  a  week, 
by  lying  extras,  beginning  with  the  cheering  report  that 
Longwy  had  fallen.  That  these  efforts,  however  well  meant, 
met  with  httle  success  is  sufficiently  proved  by  a  study  of  the 
place-of -birth  statistics  affecting  the  first  contingent.  Young 
men  whose  intellectual  growth  in  matters  of  national  duty 
had  been  a  little  less  exposed  to  the  superstition  were  the 
first  to  enlist. 

Time,  and  above  all,  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  and  of 
the  need,  and  a  Httle  of  the  pinch  of  unemployment,  and  a 
very  little  of  example,  and  lo  !  writing  to-day,  it  is  possible 
to  affirm  that  the  superstition  as  to  the  divine  right  of  British 
subjects  to  be  untrained  to  arms  is  quite  dead  in  Canada, 
where  once  it  was  most  potent.  Some  of  its  effects,  however, 
still  remain  to  be  removed,  and  these  pages  are  dedicated 
to  their  examination,  explanation,  and  amehoration.  The 
manifest  expression,  the  concrete  result  of  the  superstition 
aforesaid,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  30,000  men  of  the 
Canadian  militia,  incomparably  better  trained  than  their 
fellows,  went  to  Salisbury  Plain  in  September,  are  still  there  in 
January,  and  will  hkely  be  there  for  some  time  yet,  for  in 
the  first  week  of  1915  we  find  the  following  questions  and 
answers  reported  as  having  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the 
mystery  of  the  recruiting  figures  in  the  House    of    Lords. 
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.  .  .  ''What  is  the  object  which  the  right  honourable  and 
gallant  Field  Marshal  has  in  view?"  asked  Lord  Curzon.  '*  A  little  while 
ago  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  made  a  speech  in  which  he  promised 
us  1,000,000  men.  This  army  did  not  include  either  the  Indian  or  the 
colonial  army." 

Lord  Kitchener — '*  It  did  not  include  the  Indian  force." 

Lord  Curzon — **  Did  it  include  the  forces  of  Canada  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Dominions  ?  " 

Lord  Kitchener — '*  They  are  not  sufficiently  trained  at  present." 

Many  thinking  Canadians  who  have  paid  taxes,  part  of 
which  were  devoted  to  militia  purposes,  wax  peevish  at  the 
thought  that  this  first  contingent,  representing  the  best 
achievement  so  far  of  the  Canadian  Militia  Department, 
should  be  still  eating  its  head  off  and  contracting  catarrh  at 
Sahsbury  Plain,  or,  alternatively,  at  the  notion  that  the 
troops  that  Canada  professed  to  have  under  arms  last  August 
were  then  of  no  earthly  practical  use  for  fighting,  according 
as  these  meditative  taxpayers  are  mentally  constructed  for 
believing  or  for  doubting.  Happily  both  our  political  parties 
are  equally  involved  in  the  state  of  our  militia,  so  that  the 
meditative  taxpayer  is  not  likely  to  do  anything  rash  with  the 
present  government.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding 
him  that  neither  party,  nor  the  present  nor  the  late  govern- 
ment, but  that  he  himseK,  as  a  victim  of  superstition,  is 
entirely  to  blame. 

For  nobody  who  understands  what  the  training  of  fight- 
ing men  means  (and  there  were,  and  are,  many  such  in 
Canada  to  advise  the  government),  ever  considered  that  the 
Canadian  militia  was  designed  to  that  end,  any  more  than 
were  the  old  Volunteers  of  the  Victorian  era.  The  Territor- 
ials, who  have  succeeded  the  Volunteers  in  Great  Britain,  and 
who,  until  the  war  began,  underwent  a  sketchy  light-and- 
shade  kind  of  training  in  contrast  with  the  mere  outline 
training  administered  to  their  predecessors, — the  Territorials, 
on  whose  development  we  now  rely  to  make  an  end  of  this 
most  bloody  business,  were  in  essence  and  intention  much 
the  same  as  our  militia,  though  undoubtedly  very  much 
better  trained. 
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Now  the  explanation  of  that  intention,  the  underlying 
thought  in  the  design  of  these  Auxiliary  Forces, — Volunteers, 
Militia,  Territorials,  or  what  not, — is  the  exculpation  at 
once  of  the  governments  and  parties  as  such,  and  the  in- 
culpation of  those  who*  held  the  common  superstition 
exposed  above.  Briefly  it  is  this  :  the  AuxiUary  Forces  of 
the  Empire  constituted  what  was  called  the  ^*  military  net,'" 
to  be  skilfuUy  cast  in  those  gentle  British  communities  where 
the  strength  of  the  superstition  was  strong.  It  is  a  natural 
corollary  of  the  voluntary  system.  The  Canadian  govern- 
ment at  present  in  ofl&ce  can  at  least  be  credited  with  doing 
much  to  enlarge  our  net.  Were  the  writer  making  an  official 
report,  the  proof  of  his  contention  would  be  made  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  syllabus  of  studies  and  exercises  required  for 
what  was  called  a  militiaman's  ''  efficiency, '^  and  some  notes 
on  the  spirit  in  which  officers  and  men  were  put  through  that 
modicum  of  training  before  this  war  began.  As  a  civilian 
writing  for  my  kind  a  few  ^^  modem  instances  "  will  perhaps 
be  more  effective. 

On  returning  from  their  first  field  drill  after  this  war 
began  (to  their  credit  it  was  not  many  days  after),  and  all  in 
their  khaki  dressed,  a  certain  cadet  corps  found  itseK  loudly 
cheered  by  some  small  boys,  and  a  sort  of  guilty  sense  of 
getting  what  they  in  no  wise  deserved  in  the  way  of  hero- 
worship    was   brought  vividly  home  to  them  by  the   awed 
inquiry  addressed  to    the  acting    colour-sergeant  :  ^'  Mister, 
are  you  real  ?  "    The  same  emotion  deflates  the  bosom  of  the 
home  guard  when  his  three-year-old,  on  bidding  daddy  and 
his  gun  farewell,  as  they  go  a-drilling,  adds  the  ingenuous 
enquiry,  ''  Is  daddy  going  to  play  at  soldiers  ?  ''     For  "  out 
of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings. ....."  now  as  ever, 

and  the  children  get  at  the  heart  of  things. 

The  Canadian  militia's  ^^  mihtary  net  "  had  the  advantage 
of  well  made  uniforms,  becoming  in  their  way,  wholly  un- 
suited  to  soldiering  in  this  or  any  other  land,  and  therein  it 
differed  not  at  all  from  the  traditions  of  the  ^^  military  net  " 
in  Great  Britain.     It  had  an  additional  attraction  in  being  to 
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some  extent  a  friendly  society,  as  evidenced  in  much  useful 
social  work,  a  tendency  towards  wedding  .presents,  and,  most 
characteristic  of  all,  a  mania  for  assisting  at  the  solemn 
functions  of  the  undertaker.  When  a  funeral  is  toward,  all 
time  tables  for  mihtary  training  must  be  thrown  to  the  winds, 
even  with  the  Hun  at  the  gates,  till  the  ceremonial  with 
reversed  arms  is  perfected.  ''  Oh,  I  Ve  done  all  this  before, 
you  know,''  said  a  rejoined  man  the  other  day  when  the 
section  was  in  the  agonies  of  forming  right  and  left  in  response 
to  the  sergeant's  executive  grunts.     ''  Yes,  where  was  that  ? 

. . .  .(Oh  !    we're  wrong  again.)"      ^'  In  the  th,  a  crack 

regiment  you  know."  ''  Yes  (right — thought  he  said  left.) 
How  long  were  you  there?"  ^^  Six  years,  so  I  know  all 
this."  '^  You  should  !  Ever  go  to  camp  with  them  ?" 
''  No."  ''  Did  they  have  many  field  days  ?  "  "  Yes,  one  a 
year,  but  I  never  went."  ''  Did  they  do  any  route  marching?" 
^'  Oh,  yes.  I  was  at  seventeen  funerals."     Ahsit  omen. 

Now  in  the  horrid  predicament  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
having  had  a  "  military  net  "  while  some  thought  they  were 
paying  for  men  "  under  arms,"  (a  term  which  carries  the  im- 
plication that  they  can  use  them),  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  blaming  any  one,  and  I  for  my  own  part  am 
quite  reconciled  to  past  rulers,  who,  knowing  that  the  super- 
stition stood  in  the  way  of  the  proper  defence  of  the  land  and 
the  empire  by  expert  fighting  men,  wisely  set  themselves  to 
design  so  ingenious  a  scheme  for  the  maintenance  of  a  skeleton 
organization  and  a  nucleus  crew  on  which  to  graft  the  army 
to  be  improvised  when  the  need  arose,  what  time  the  Fleet 
gave  us  the  opportunity  to  prepare. 

For  a  war  cannot  be  won  by  the  Fleet  any  more  than  it 
can  by  the  flying  corps,  or  the  artillery,  or  the  cavalry.  These 
things  are  all  destined  to  help  the  infantry  to  '^  close  with  the 
enemy,"  and  the  infantry  that  have  not  skill  at  arms  and 
confidence  in  that  skill  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
expected  to  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Battles  are 
won  to-day  as  of  old  with  money,  of  which  we  reckon  we  have 
enough  for  present  purposes,  and  cold  steel  at  close  quarters^ 
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either  in  the  chmax  of  a  properly  conducted,  all-arms-of-the- 
service  engagement,  or,  when  after  months  or  years  of  strife, 
machinery  and  ammunition  faihng,  and  guns  and  rifles  worn 
out,  the  mediaeval  pikeman  is  regenerated,  and  the  best  man 
comes  into  his  own. 

The  military  net  of  the  peace-time  militia  has  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  it.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  war- 
time militia  to  be  like?  The  answer  is  easy  :  its  accomplish- 
ment arduous.  The  forces  which  we  are  raising  must  attain 
as  near  as  may  be  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force,  which  left  England  last  August.  To 
ask  more  is  to  seek  the  impossible,  to  be  satisfied  with  less  is 
to'  acquiesce  in  adding  to  the  wastage  of  this  war.  The 
intention  seems  unanimous  to  introduce  this  high  standard, 
and  that  is  no  light  task.  In  the  training  of  the  British 
regular  before  the  war  began  it  could  be  assumed  that  the 
recruits  formed  but  a  small  proportion  in  their  battalions, 
and  that  their  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  had  been 
through  the  mill  themselves  and  done  the  work  of  training 
again  and  again.  As  Canadians,  with,  at  least,  the  British 
divine  right  of  ^^  locking  the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen,'' 
partakers,  that  is,  in  a  civihzation  which  so  far  has  survived 
without  conscription,  we  have  to  improvise  our  army  : 
that  is  to  say,  we  now  face  the  problem  of  training  our  bat- 
talions with  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  all 
about  equally  raw.  So  far  the  only  solution  seriously  at- 
tempted has  been  Sahsbury  Plain,  and  for  their  higher  education 
there  may  be  no  other,  but  surely  the  ground  work,  the  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  weapons,  skill  at  arms  and  physical 
training,  (in  addition  to  the  moderate  degree  of  proficiency 
in  drill  required  to  form  fours  and  march  from  the  ship  to  the 
station  and  from  the  station  to  the  training  camp),  could 
quite  well  be  undertaken  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  More- 
over, the  Canadian  militiaman  who  does  not  enlist  for  foreign 
service  might  quite  conceivably  have  to  do  some  firing,  or 
even  use  the  bayonet,  on  North  American  soil. 
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Let  us  remind  ourselves  of  the  standard  of  performance  of 
British  infantry.  Their  attack  is  comparable  to  first-class  foot- 
ball, long  sustained  ;  their  independent  sharpshooting  is  far 
above  the  average  of  skill  in  gunning  found  among  ex- 
perienced sportsmen.  Their  bayonet  fighting  may  be  com- 
pared with  high-class  pugilism,  while  individual  fighters  may 
be  found  in  any  company  capable  of  transforming  themselves, 
when  required,  into  a  hurricane  of  angry  bobcats.  The  fire 
control,  the  marching,  the  disciplined  spirit,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  all  these  excellences  in  the  style  and  smartness  of 
British  infantry,  when  trained,  is  far  in  advance  of  anything 
attempted  in  the  Continental  Armies,  as  every  one  com- 
petent to  have  an  opinion  was  well  aware  before  this  war 
began.  The  maintenance  now  of  that  standard  is  all  that 
lies  between  our  old  ideals  and  conscription.  It  is  the  army 
gymnastic  staff  and  the  certified  gymnastic  instructors  who 
make  the  British  bayonet  charges  a  possibihty,  while  the 
Hythe  Musketry  School  trains  the  officers  in  fire  control  and 
the  men  in  sharpshooting.  Our  mihtary  net  has,  however, 
omitted  to  provide  us  with  a  skeleton  organization  on  which 
to  found  these  things,  for  of  a  militia  gymnastic  staff  there  is 
no  word  yet,  while  our  shooting  ranges  bear  about  the  same 
relation  to  a  musketry  school  that  croquet  does  to  polo  ;  for 
croquet  and  bullseye  shooting  are  agreeable  pastimes  and 
harmless  withal,  with  no  relation  to  any  real  thing  in  Ufe. 

The  rapid,  recent  development  of  the  British  system  of 
fire  control  and  the  supercession  of  the  rifle  range  by  the 
musketry  school  date,  like  many  other  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  army,  from  the  South  African  War,  and  although  that 
war  had  a  directly  discouraging  effect  upon  the  cult  of  the 
sword  and  bayonet,  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  latter 
weapon  has  taken  place  in  the  last  six  years. 

With  the  Volunteers  before  the  South  African  War, 
obedience  to  the  commands  ^^  Fix  Bayonets  ^'  and  ''  Unfix 
Bayonets  ^'  constituted  about  all  the  theory  and  practice  of 
that  weapon  available  for  dissemination.  Judging  by  what 
Sir  Richard  Burton   (himself  the  author  of  ^^  A  Complete 
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System  of  Bayonet  Exercises  ''  in  1853)  says  on  the  subject  in 
his  ^^  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  Medinah  and 
Meccah/'  even  the  regular  army  in  his  day  suffered  the  want 
of  skilled  instruction  in  bayonet  fighting/^  The  first  symp- 
tom of  improvement/'  he  says,  ^'  will  be  a  general  training 
in  the  bayonet  exercise.  The  British  is,  and  for  years  has 
been,  the  only  army  in  Europe  that  does  not  learn  the  use  of 
this  weapon  ;  how  long  does  it  intend  to  be  the  sole  authority 
on  the  side  of  ingorance  ?  We  laughed  at  the  Calabrese 
levies  who  in  the  French  war  threw  away  their  muskets  and 
drew  their  stilettos,  and  we  cannot  understand  why  the 
Indian  would  always  prefer  a  sabre  to  a  rifle.  Yet  we  read 
without  disgust  of  our  men  being  compelled,  by  want  of 
proper  training,  to  '  club  their  muskets '  in  hand  to  hand 
fights  (when  they  have  in  the  bayonet  the  most  formidable 
of  offensive  weapons)  and  of  the  Kafcs  and  other  savages 
wresting  the  piece,  after  drawing  off  its  fire,  from  its  unhappy 
possessor's  grasp." 

To-day,  what  the  Red  Book  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
training  in  bayonet  fighting  is  severely  practical,  and  is  con- 
tained in  an  appendix  to  the  Infantry  Training.  This 
'^  Appendix  I."  is  very  short,  and  for  good  reason.  It  is 
meant  to  be  put  in  practice  through  the  medium  of  skilled 
instructors  ;  the  inner  meaning  of  the  laconic  directions 
would  take  a  volume  to  explain,  and  even  then  none  but 
skilled  fighters  would  follow  the  text  with  understanding. 
The  division  of  the  exercises  into  eight  lessons,  for  instance, 
is  of  the  nature  of  literary  artifice.  A  fighter  cannot  be  made 
from  a  lout  in  eight  lessons,  no  matter  how  skilled  the  in- 
struction. But  its  necessary  brevity  and  its  incidental 
occurrence  after  the  main  text  do  not  constitute  vahd  reasons 
why  '^  Appendix  I."  should  be  ignored. 

Bayonet  fencing  for  competitions,  on  which  the  army 
issues  a  pamphlet,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  academic  affair. 
I  doubt  whether  any  army  could  afford  to  maintain  bat- 
tahons  of  performers  expert  enough  to  fence  with  the 
bayonet,    or  whether   such    proficiency   would   be   effective 
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against  a  properly  trained  charging  line.  A  mere  smatter- 
ing of  the  art  of  bayonet  fencing  could  only  prove  pre- 
judicial to  a  fighting  man.  But  it  is  idle  to  express  views 
on  the  over  education  of  bayonet  fighters  when  this  Do- 
minion has  gone  to  the  expense  of  exporting  30,000  men  to 
Salisbury  Plain,  en  route  for  Germany,  with  every  kind  of 
organization  and  equipment  designed  to  enable  them  '^  to 
close  with  the  enemy  ''  and  scarce  a  thought  taken  or  a  dollar 
expended  to  teach  these  men  what  to  do  when  they  do  so 
close.  Must  Salisbury  Plain  make  good  this  deficiency 
among  others  ?  and  is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
soldier's  training  might  well  have  begun  here  with  exercise  in 
the  use  of  his  ultimate  weapon  ?  The  incompatibihty  which 
some  officers  discover  between  any  exercise  in  the  use  of  arms 
and  the  vagaries  of  the  Weather  Bureau  thermometers  is,  I 
confess,  a  hard  thing  for  my  understanding  to  compass.  In 
more  prosperous  times  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  poor 
advertisement  for  the  Canadian  cHmate. 

Considering  that  the  moose  can  be  hunted  in  Quebec  in 
December  in  perfect  comfort,  there  seems  little  excuse  for 
closing  down  all  military  shooting  practice  in  October  for  six 
or  seven  months.  Much  of  the  mechanism  now  in  use  at  the 
Hythe  Musketry  School,  it  is  true,  would  be  unworkable 
during  our  winter  months,  but  Canadian  genius  is  nothing  if 
not  inventive,[and  the  feasibihty  of  a  winter  musketry  school 
is  patent  to  every  sportsman.  There  seems  no  reason,  now 
that  it  is  common  knowledge  what  their  training  in  musketry 
and  fire  control  should  be,  why  our  oiBBcers  should  not  be 
trained  here. 

The  individual  sharpshooter  who  will  hold  on  is  the 
greatest  military  asset  in  modern  war.  He  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  interesting  phenomenon  in  specializa- 
tion, the  Bisley  long  range  pot  hunter,  who  never  had  any 
military  value  except  as  an  adornment  of  the  ''net.'^  The 
sharpshooters'  training  could  be  conducted  four  days  out  of 
five  throughout  our  winter  months,  without  a  doubt.  We 
have  abundance  of  good  light  and  abundant  suitable  land, 
and  sense  enough  to  invent  the  tests  and  adapt  the  targets. 
\ 
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Considering  now  the  improvising  of  a  militia  gymnastic 
staff  to  undertake  the  general  physical  training  and  the  in- 
struction in  bayonet  fighting  of  the  Mihtia,  the  first  thing  to 
reahze  is  that  fencing  masters,  that  is,  experts  in  the  use  of 
pointed  weapons,  are  wanted  if  they  can  be  got.  Guiseppe 
Magrini,  whose  fencing  room  was  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  the  high  altar  of  inspiration  in  swordmanship  for  the 
British  Army,  told  me  in  1906  of  the  interest  developing  in 
practical  bayonet  fighting,  and,  ^  ^  if  you  know  the  sword,  you 
know  the  bayonet  too,  provided  you  remember  the  weight,'' 
was  his  way  of  putting  the  great  truth  that  the  theory  of  all 
pointed  weapons  is  contained  in  the  practice  of  the  foil. 
Ah  !  ''  The  weight/'  There  is  a  great'  deal  in  that  12  lb.  to 
give  the  momentum  that  drives  through  leather  and  buckles 
if  need  be,  when  rightly  appHed,  and  just  so  much  dead  weight 
to  retard  and  nullify  all  the  foot  work  if  there  be  even  a  hint 
of  withdrawing  action  at  the  moment  of  impact,  the  natural 
and  universal  fault  of  the  untrained  man. 

I  cannot  put  what  is  essential  in  the  art  of  fighting  with 
the  bayonet  more  briefly  than  by  quoting  from  Sir  WiUiam 
Hope's  ''  Scots  Fencing  Master,"  pubhshed  in  1687.  ''  With 
calmness,  vigour,  and  judgement  put  yourself  into  as  close, 
thin,  and  convenient  guard  as  the  agihty  of  your  body  will 
permit. . .  .With  calmness,  vigour,  and  judgement  endeavour 
to  offend  your  adversary ....  giving  in  a  single  plain  thrust .... 
and  by  no  means  rest  upon  your  thrust,  but  instantly  after 
the  performing  of  it,  whether  you  hit  or  not,  recover  to  your 
defensive  posture  again."  With  due  allowance  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Enghsh  language  that  is  very  near  to  what  is  most 
pertinent  in  Appendix  I.  of  ^^  Infantry  Training,  1914." 
But  great  as  is  our  need  just  now  for  fencing  masters,  un- 
fortunately the  science  of  arms  has  met  with  little  encourage- 
ment here  of  late  years.  There  have  never  to  my  certain 
knowledge  been  more  than  three  competent  fencing  masters 
in  Canada  at  any  one  time  during  the  last  ten  years.  Some 
of  these  had  been  *'  prevots  d'armes  "  in  the  French  army, 
and  are  with  their  regiments  to-day  ;    others  have  wisely 
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shaken  the  dust  from  off  their  feet,  and  are  making  a  living 
elsewhere.  But  if  we  lack  fencing  masters  who  could  most 
readily  appreciate  what  possibihties  were  practical  and  what 
merely  artistic  in  the  handhng  of  a  rifle  with  the  bayonet 
mounted,  we  have  many  other  skilled  trainers:  golf  pro- 
fessionals and  football  coaches,  base  ball  managers,  and  that 
thoroughly  skilful  body  of  men,  the  Y.M.C.A.  gymnasium 
instructors,  and  most  important  of  all,  a  few  Aldershot 
trained  men  of  the  British  Army  gymnastic  staff. 

The  gymnasium  instructors  and  athletic  trainers  could  be 
rapidly  converted  into  a  body  of  skilled  bayonet  instructors 
by  the  army-trained  men,  and  selected  non-coms,  from  every 
infantry  regiment  in  Canada  could  be  sent  to  them  for  in- 
struction, and  in  the  course  of  time  we  could  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  infantry  man  drawing  his  pay  could  at 
least  use  his  weapon  at  close  quarters.  Or,  if  a  more  modest 
programme  was  attempted  and  only  one  skilled  bayonet 
instructor  were  attached  to  each  infantry  battalion  in  Canada, 
the  work  could  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  which  follows.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
is  improvised  instruction  for  an  improvised  army, — an  army 
to  which  the  injunction  (I.T.  1914,  p.  235),  '^  company 
officers  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  their  men  in  bayonet 
fighting;  they  must  therefore  be  efficient  instructors,"  can 
only  be  made  to  apply  by  a  feat  of  the  imagination. 

On  the  average,  and  allowing  for  varying  aptitude,  a  well 
set  up  recruit  can  be  made  reasonably  proficient  with  the 
bayonet  in  twenty-four  lessons,  lasting  an  hour  each,  dis- 
tributed over  at  least  four  or,  at  most,  eight  weeks.  An  assistant 
bayonet  instructor  can  take  four  pupils  at  a  time,  that  is,  in  an 
hour,  and  he  can  work  effectively  four  hours  a  day,  that  is, 
give  sixteen  ^^  hour-lessons."  A  battalion  therefore  requires 
800  X  24=19,200  ''  hour  lessons,"  which  at  the  rate  of  16 
*^  hour  lessons  "  given  each  day  by  an  assistant  instructor,  in 
his  four  hours'  work,  would  take  him  1,200  days  to  defiver. 
Twenty  instructors  could  thus  do  the  work  in  60  days,  or  40 
instructors  could  do  it  in  30  days,  working,  of  course,   under 
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the  direction  of  the  skilled  instructor.  Now,  a  skilled  bayonet 
instructor  by  himself  could  train  assistant  bayonet  instructors 
at  the  rate  of  twenty,  at  most,  a  month,  if  they  worked 
twenty  days  out  of  the  month,  and  four  hours  each  day.  It 
would  take  him  twice  as  long  to  train  double  the  number. 

Thus,  whether  the  skilled  instructor  spends  two  months 
on  40  assistant  instructors,  and  the  third  month  on  the  battal- 
ion with  their  assistance,  or  one  month  on  20  assistant  in- 
structors, and  two  months  on  the  battalion,  he  has  a  three 
months'  job  to  put  the  battalion  in  order.  A  large  percentage 
of  recruits  would  be  found  physically  unfit,  or  incapable  of 
handling  their  weapons  ;  these  would  require  several  weeks 
physical  training  to  precede  their  bayonet  instruction.  If 
their  cases  were  diagnosed  by  the  skilled  instructor  before  he 
began  training  his  assistant  instructors,  they  could  be  made 
ready  to  take  up  the  bayonet  fighting  with  the  rest. 

The  materials  present  no  insuperable  difficulties.  Much 
of  the  padded  raiment  necessary  for  the  more  advanced  lessons 
is  on  the  market  in  connexion  with  such  games  as  baseball 
and  hockey.  The  masks  are  easily  procurable,  and  the  spring 
bayonets  can  be  manufactured  by  the  joint  efforts  of  a 
carpenter  and  steamfitter  for  about  six  dollars  each.  Each 
assistant  instructor's  outfit  of  gear,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing: 2  pairs  of  spring  bayonets  (frequent  repairs  being 
necessary) ;  2  masks;  2  body  pads;  2  pairs  of  gloves;  2  arm 
pads;  would  cost  approximately  sixty  dollars. 

By  way  of  emphasising  the  desperate  and  imperative 
importance  of  skill  and  confidence  in  the  bayonet,  I  beg  the 
reader  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the  popular  con- 
ception of  a  bayonet  charge,  and  also  the  inevitable  course  of 
events  if  an  uninstructed  body  of  troops  put  that  conception 
to  the  test.  ^'  Charge  !  '^  and  whether  as  a  climax  to  an 
attack  or  the  counter  stroke  of  defence,  on  go  the  bayonets, 
up  get  the  men  and  rush  in  a  mad  race  for  the  objective. 
Then  comes  the  clash  of  steel,  elbows  squared  at  all  angles. 
That's  how  the  newly  recruited  soldier  boy  imagines  it,  as 
does  the  journalist  who  jobs  in  the  tales  that  wounded  men 
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recount,  the  ladies  of  newspaper  reading  families,  and  most 
ordinary  citizens.  And  when  in  field  drill  exercise  a  new 
drill-perfect  company  of  militia  is  called  up  from  its  prone 
position  behind  imaginary  cover  by  the  magic  word  ''  Charge!'' 
that  is  pretty  much  what  they  do ...  .  and  by  the  time  they 
have  gone  fifty  yards  their  fighting  value  is  reduced  to  nil  ; — 
they  would  be  no  match  individually  for  ten-year  old  school- 
boys armed  with  their  mothers'  umbrellas  if  the  schoolboys 
were  fresh  and  angry  enough  to  hit  out. 

And  if  that  same  drill-perfect  company  found  themselves 
in  trenches  where  the  fire  coritrol  was  masterly  but  the  enemy 
still  came  on,  and  it  was  clear  to  every  mother's  son  of  that 
company  that  the  enemy  was  coming  right  in,  and  none  of 
them  was  really  sure  what  would  happen  if  he  hit  a  mail  with 
a  bayonet,  while  it  was  quite  obvious  what  would  happen 
if  he  himself  were  hit,  and  each  felt  intense  uncertainty  as  to 
what  his  right  and  left  hand  man  would  or  could  do  ;  then  it 
is  absolutely  certain  (even  if  that  company  consisted  of  the 
best  British  goods)  that  they  would  one  and  all  leave  the 
trench  on  the  wrong  side,  melting  away  with  all  the  work  of 
training  wasted.  For  drill  and  all  branches  of  soldierly 
deportment  have  this  sole  aim,  that  the  soldier  should  ^^  possess 
a  combative  spirit  "  and  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  "  close 
with  the  enemy  "  if  granted  that  great  privilege. 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  in  the 
circumstances  above  described  things  so  fell  out  that  it  could 
not  afterwards  be  said  of  them  that  they  "  got  beyond  all 
orders  and  got  beyond  all  hope."  Suppose  they  charged 
(God  help  them  !)  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  technique  of 
fighting  ;    what  would  happen  next? 

Does  the  reader  know  what  is  meant  by  a  ^'  natural 
fighter  '^  in  contradistinction  to  a  ^^born  fighter"?  If  wrestling 
is  in  question,  it  is  the  man  who  grabs,  and  holds  on,  till  he  is 
tired,  and  that  comes  soon.  In  boxing  it  indicates  a  person 
who  (even  if  he  doesn't  kick,  or  bite,  or  butt  with  his  head,  and 
so  gives  an  opening  for  his  destruction)  has  a  reach  only  and 
exactly  the  length  of  his  arm  and  always  hits  in  round  jerks. 
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With  sword  in  hand  a  natural  fighter  is  a  person  who  will 
most  probably  impale  himself  on  his  adversary's  point  if  left 
to  himself.  With  the  bayonet  the  natural  fighter,  if  he 
fights  at  all,  not  only  comes  to  a  disagreeable  end,  but  probably 
endures  some  moments  of  exquisite  mental  perturbation  in 
the  realization  of  his  impotence  and  his  fate.  For  our  natural 
bayonet  fighters  will  fix  their  bayonets  in  a  frenzy  of  haste,  and 
probably  fumble  away  some  time  in  doing  so.  They  will  then 
get  up  piecemeal  and  start  at  top  speed,  notwithstanding  their 
accoutrements,  and  in  so  doing  will  exhaust  seventy  per 
cent,  of  their  energy  before  the  first  fifteen  yards  can  be 
covered.  From  that  point  on,  they  will  rapidly  lose  wind  and 
power,  and  be  dead  beat  in  forty  yards.  Before  they  cover 
half  that  distance  they  will  be  spread  out  like  a  cross  country 
handicap  race  through  the  variation  in  individual  speeds, 
and  be  bunched  in  each  other's  way  in  places,  quite  a  number 
falling  over  their  weapons  if  the  ground  be  uneven.  Then,  at 
length,  pumped  and  run  out  with  a  negative  acceleration  to 
express  their  failing  energy  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  they  will 
close  (for  we  are  supposing  they  persevere)  with  the  enemy. 
This  they  will  do,  being  natural  fighters,  by  running  into  their 
men  head  foremost,  swinging  back  their  weapons,  and  drag- 
ging their  bayonets  into  their  enemies  in  the  manner  portrayed 
in  the  weekly  illustrated's  ^^  from  notes  by  a  survivor.'^  At 
least  they  will  try  to  do  these  things,  but  long  before  their 
points  can  be  ^'  fixed  ''  their  adversaries  should  have  them 
run  through  ;  that  is,  if  their  adversaries  have  been  taught 
a  forward  truculent  ^'  guard  ''  and  a  stiff  ''  point  ''  delivered 
with  leg  work  behind  it. 

But  we  shall  suppose,  having  granted  our  natural  fighters 
so  much  luck  as  to  reach  their  men,  that  by  good  fortune  some 
get  home  on  their  enemies,  right  through  the  heart,  let  us  say, 
where  the  leather  braces  and  buckles  and  the  ribs  and  muscle 
attachments  are  least  penetrable.  Well,  what  then  ?  Down 
will  go  the  enemy,  and  down  will  go  our  natural  fighter,  and 
as  he  rises,  an  easy  prey  to  all  ill-disposed  persons  in  the 
vicinity,  he  finds.  Oh  horror  and  surprise  !  that  he  can't 
release  his  weapon.     Stuck  ! 
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The  probability  of  a  natural  bayonet  fighter  ever  getting 
home  is  very  remote.  On  reaching  his  man  a  nervous,  pitch- 
fork jerk  that  might  scratch  a  strap  or  tear  a  uniform  would 
be  the  best  of  which  he  could  deliver  himself.  Natural 
bayonet  fighters  are  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  and  what  is  even 
more  serious  they  are  sure  to  realize  it  at  an  inopportune 
moment. 

Let  us  picture  honestly  to  ourselves  a  party  of  our 
militia  in  the  state  in  which  we  are  shipping  them  to  England, 
— superlatively  good  material  physically  but  not  ^^  set  up," 
in  moderate  condition  for  the  most  part,  but  with  no  skill  in 
the  use  of  their  rifles  either  with  or  without  bayonets,  able  to 
put  on  their  uniforms  and  accoutrements,  go  a  march,  and 
manoeuvre  on  a  parade  ground  ;  and  let  us  remember  also 
what  may  be  demanded  of  them  athletically,  bearing  in  mind 
that  if  they  cannot  rise  to  the  demand  they  are  worse  than 
useless. 

The  tactical  use  of  the  bayonet  charge  as  the  aim  and 
end  of  all  musketry  and  other  military  activities  is  made 
abundantly  clear  in  the  Red  Book.  Nothing  beyond  the 
statement  that  in  a  bayonet  fight  '^  success  will  fall  to  the  line 
which  is  best  in  hand  and  charges  with  most  spirit  and  deter- 
mination "  (I.T.  1914,  p.  160)  is  vouchsafed,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  technique  of  the  thing,  either  at  the  stage  when 
the  charge  is  an  organized  coordinated  effort,  or  at  the  end 
when  it  must  suddenly  resolve  itself  into  an  affair  of  in- 
dividual wildcat  fighting. 

If  a  fine  of  men  (which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a 
mob  of  men)  is  to  be  brought  into  action  in  very  short  time, 
let  us  say  100  or  200  yards  away,  endowed  with  the  '^  impetus 
of  a  charging  line,''  two  things  are  implied,  first,  that  from  the 
start  almost  to  the  end  it  shall  remain  a  line,  and  secondly, 
that  the  impetus  shall  be  available  at  the  end,  not  be  dis- 
sipated at  the  beginning.  Momentum  is  measurable  as  the 
product  of  weight  and  speed,  and  high  speed  can  only  be 
maintained  by  a  soldier  encumbered  with  his  kit  for  a  very 
short  distance  ;  it  can  only  be  attained  at  all  if  it  is  built  up 
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economically  by  steady,  natural  acceleration.  When  bayonet 
charging  is  afoot,  the  time  for  firing  has  usually  gone  by  for 
both  sides.  The  charge  should  begin  with  the  utmost  steadi- 
ness, every  ofiicer  and  non-commissioned  officer  steadying 
his  men,  while  the  pace  is  accelerated  with  judgement  from 
stepping  out  to  doubhng  and  finally  to  charging  with  the 
battle  cry,  so  that  the  utmost  speed  that  each  individual  is 
capable  of  will  be  attained  on  meeting  the  opposing  line^  and 
not'  before. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  conservation  of  energy, 
so  necessary  for  this,  the  hardest  and  most  fatiguing  kind  of 
fighting  yet  conceived,  the  accelerating  line  will  be  far  more 
shattering  to  the  adversaries'  nerves  than  one  advancing  at 
uniform  speed,  be  that  never  so  fast,  for,  as  the  seconds  fly  by 
and  the  ground  is  eaten  up  by  an  ever  increasing  rate  of 
proximity  the  charged  have  no  time  to  think.  Meanwhile, 
the  chargers  are  gaining  to  the  full  the  moral  power  of  a 
physical  climax  of  exertion.  When  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  remain,  the  leash  of  control  is  slipped  ;  officers  and 
non-coms,  have  done  their  work  as  such,  the  rest  depends  on 
the  individual,  his  skill,  his  strength,  his  heart,  his  speed. 
Then  is  the  time  for  the  shrapnel  to  burst,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
advancing  line  to  resolve  itself  into  a  race,  but  a  race  in  which 
no  man  is  so  far  in  advance  that  his  right  or  left  hand  man  is 
more  than  a  few  yards  in  rear,  and  a  race  where  every  man  has 
elbow  room  for  his  work  (three  or  four  yards  of  front)  ;  a 
race  in  which  every  competitor  suddenly  develops  a  glittering 
weapon  with  a  point  fully  a  yard  and  a  half  in  front  of  his  own 
body.  To  select  his  man,  to  run  holding  his  point  straight 
and  true  to  that  man's  eyes  to  the  last  fraction  of  a  second, 
and  then  to  drive  it  to  any  part  of  the  body  that  can  be  reached, 
(and  that  is  not  very  much  and  the  lower  the  better),  and  then 
to  know  how  to  clear  his  point  ;  to  do  all  this  by  an  instinct 
grown  from  practice,  that  is  the  standard  of  performance 
required  of  a  first-class  fighting  man  in  the  British  Army. 
To  do  less  is  to  perish  miserably  wasted,  and  all  waste  is 
criminal  and  blamable  somewhere. 
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Now  all  thie  rather  simple  play  of  the  organized  charge 
and  the  individual  performances  in  which  it  is  destined  to 
terminate  is  not  at  all  unlike  the  element  of  organized  action 
which  the  English  Rugby  man  deplores  in  American  football. 
It  is  not  more  difficult  to  practice  nor  less  certain  of  result 
when  worked.  A  regiment,  however,  has  to  be  trained  to  a 
higher  degree  of  cooperation  and  of  individual  physical  con- 
dition than  any  football  team,  and  a  bayonet  is  at  least  as 
difficult  to  handle  with  credit  as  a  golf  club.  There  is,  more- 
over, nothing  in  any  sport  to  compare  with  the  ordeal  of 
reaching  a  vis-a-vis  at  top  speed,  loaded  with  anything  from 
40  to  60  lbs.  of  gear,  and  then  to  engage  him  in  a  fight  to  the 
death  with  a  12  lb.  weapon  six  feet  long,  in  the  hands.  Is  the 
Canadian  climate  indeed  so  vile  that  in  winter  and  in  sunmier 
the  obvious  exercises, — doubling  in  full  kit  carrying  the 
rifle  as  most  convenient,  and  the  working  of  accelerating 
rushes  of  different  lengths  under  control  of  the  officers, — 
should  not  be  practised  daily  by  Canadian  militiamen  drawing 
$1.25  a  day?  Can  it  be  longer  necessary  to  send  our  men  to 
Salisbury  Plain  to  do  these  fundamentally  elementary  exer- 
cises? 

Having  given  the  "  military  net  '^  ideal  of  the  Canadian 
militia  full  credit  for  having  been  what  it  was  intended  to  be, 
and  done  what  it  was  intended  to  do,  its  results,  in  so  far  as 
officers'  training  is  concerned,  may  be  examined.  While  the 
British  Territorial  system  was,  after  all,  a  compromise  between 
the  ideals  of  the  military  net  and  a  system  of  partial  training, 
in  our  mihtia  the  training  never  went  beyond  the  point  of 
giving  a  piquancy  and  subordinate  interest  to  the  activities 
of  a  friendly  society  with  a  distinctive  dress.  Thus,  when  the 
real  mihtary  situation  had  to  be  faced  we  had  to  begin  train- 
ing our  officers  in  a  very  expensive  and  slow  way  by  giving 
each  his  full  complement  of  men,  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  a  day, 
to  handle.  So  our  first  contingent  has  not  been  trained  by  its 
officers  at  all,  but  its  officers  have  been  trained  on  the  men, 
in  so  far  as  their  mihtary  education  has  yet  gone. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connexion  that  on  Jan- 
uary 9th,  the  Montreal  Star  pubHshed  a  ^^  story  ^'  about 
*'  Novel  Bayonet  Drill/'  describing  how  one  company  at 
Salisbury  Plain  (evidently  impatient  at  the  slow  improvement 
of  their  officers,  of  whom  it  can  now  be  said  by  the  same 
correspondent  that  ^^  not  so  often  are  companies  in  man- 
oeuvres sent  where  death  would  await  them,  had  it  been 
real  warfare  '0  has  taken  their  training  in  essentials  on 
theij  own  shoulders  and  purchased  ^^  two  suits  of  exaggerated 
football  togs  ''  and  the  paraphernaha  for  a  bayonet  instructor 
and  pupil.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  30,000  Canadians 
have  only  two  spring  bayonets  and  a  pair  of  masks  for  their 
instruction  in  the  one  most  indispensable  accomphshment? 

But  to  return  to  the  Canadian  officer  and  his  training,  it 
would  be  well  to  recognize  that  he  is  the  most  difficult  officer 
in  the  world  to  make,  and  this  through  no  fault  of  his  own  and, 
as  it  happens,  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned.  The  rank 
and  file  he  commands  is  sure  to  have  some  of  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  British  soldier  and  lack  his  chief  fault. 
The  one  weakness  of  Tommy  Atkins  is  that  he  prefers  that 
his  officers  shall  not  only  do  the  bulk,  but  the  whole  of  his 
thinking.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Canadian  born 
miUtiaman  being  defective  in  that  respect,  his  danger  lies  all 
the  other  way. 

The  free  and  undisciplined  youth  of  Canada  constitute, 
no  doubt,  unsurpassed  military  material  in  the  matters  of 
independence  of  thought,  self-reliance,  and  inteUigence,  and 
as  no  social  differences  are  tolerated  in  Canadian  sports  and 
athletics,  the  Canadian  officer  can  have  no  prestige  to  start 
with,  in  virtue  of  birth,  wealth,  or  even  his  education  (when 
it  exists).  Our  officers  tend  for  the  most  part  towards  one 
or  other  of  two  antithetic  types  :  those  who  address  their 
men  as  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  and  in  return  suffer  '^  Jack '' 
to  take  the  place  of  "  Sir,''  and  those  who,  in  a  horrified 
reahzation  that  such  things  are  subversive  of  all  discipline, 
err  in  their  behaviour  to  their  men  to  the  extreme  of  an 
autocratic  superciliousness  and  rigidity   which  would  be  re- 
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sented  by  any  seK-respecting  Guardsman  at  the  hands  of  a 
lieutenant  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  it 
would  never  occur  to  such  a  lieutenant  to  attempt.  It  takes 
a  very  good  man  to  get  anything  at  all  out  of  our  militiamen, 
but  when  the  officer  is  really  good  enough  there  is  no  limit  to 
what  he  can  do  with  the  splendid  material  he  is  privileged  to 
guide  or  control.  There  is  only  one  condition  on  which 
Canadian  militiamen  will  consent  to  be  led  properly, — that 
the  leaders  shall  win,  and  hold,  and  deserve  a  real  personal 
respect  and  confidence.  Though  too  few  for  the  present 
emergency,  that  pattern  of  Canadian  officer  does  happily 
exist  in  sufficient  numerical  strength  eventually  to  leven  the 
heap. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  statement  that  the  first  contin- 
gent was  shipped  to  Europe  in  perfect  innocence  so  far  as 
modern  British  ideals  of  musketry  and  bayonet  fighting  are 
concerned,  that  is  to  say,  lacking  the  rudimentary  and 
fundamental  basis  of  the  action  for  which  it  exists  at  the 
pubfic  charge.  The  second  contingent  has  not  even  had 
target  practice  out  of  doors,  and  no  steps  have  yet  been 
taken  as  far  as  individual  or  even  collective  bayonet  instruc- 
tion is  concerned.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  future  contin- 
gents in  these  matters  of  elementary  basic  efficiency  time 
will  show,  but,  in  this  connexion,  I  would  ask,  need  the 
changing  seasons  be  considered  at  all?  Cannot  musketry 
and  bayonet  fighting  be  practised  in  and  out  of  doors  here  as 
well  as  in  England?  If  England^s  crowded  training  camps 
are  essential  for  the  field  training  of  our  contingents,  skill  in 
the  use  of  weapons  at  least  could  be  imparted  here  in  the 
Canadian  militia,  and  should  be  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is 
high  time  the  training  of  the  men  began,  if  any  are  to  take 
part  in  the  spring  campaign. 

I  have  sought  by  an  exposition  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  mifitary  net,  to  explain  why  it  befell  last  August  that 
the  best  troops  Canada  had  ever  had  ^^ under  arms''  were  so 
inefficient  that  they  required  at  least  six  months'  training 
before  they  could  be  put  on  communications  in  a  friendly 
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country.  A  protest  has  also  been  made  against  the  contin- 
uance of  the  conditions  which  make  it  impossible  to  train 
our  men  to  fight  in  this  country,  coupled  with  a  suggestion 
for  the  improvisation  of  an  instructional  staff  out  of  the 
admirable  material  at  hand.  Incidentally  I  have  sought  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  bayonet  fighting  must  be  taken 
seriously,  for  the  untaught  bayonet  fighter  has  as  much 
chance  of  surviving  a  melee  as  an  unpractised  golfer  has  of 
beating  Bogey.  In  the  confidence  bred  of  skill  at  arms  we 
find  the  true,  the  only,  basis  of  those  ^^  moral  quaUties  " 
referred  to  in  F.S.R.  on  which  ^^ success  in  war  chiefly 
depends.'' 

Only  the  other  day  the  London  Scottish  charged  home 
as  required,  and  the  very  fervour  of  the  newspaper  comment 
scarcely  hid  a  low  opinion  of  the  charging  powers  of  Terri- 
torials. Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  men  who  did  the 
work  that  made  that  charge  effective.  The  London  Scottish 
have  a  great  gymnasium  where  for  many  years  all  kinds  of 
fighting  have  been  taught  and  where  a  quahfied  maUre 
d^armes  has  presided  to  the  end  that  the  men  of  that  regi- 
ment may  have  the  polite  accomphshment  of  fighting.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  charge  of  the  London  Scottish 
is  not  that  Territorials  and  Militia  can  be  relied  on  to  charge, 
and  win,  with  the  bayonet  merely  because  they  speak 
Enghsh,  but  that  serious  physical  training  and  good  teaching 
in  the  work  of  fighting  can  be  depended  on  to  bear  the 
required  fruit  even  where  auxiliary  forces  collected  by  the 
military  net  are  concerned. 

Percy  E.  Nobbs 


THE  CEMENT  OF  BLOOD 

IT  is  a  melancholy  fact,  but  an  unmistakable  one,  that 
bloodshed,  alone,  is  capable  of  amalgamating  various 
sections  of  mankind  into  that  curious  thing  which  we  call 
nationality.  Other  influences  go  far  toward  the  same 
result,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  has  been  a  national 
community  at  all  worthy  of  the  name  that  has  not  been  con- 
sohdated  by  war,  either  civil  or  external,  and  without  which 
it  would  have  attained  a  true  national  standing.  Com- 
munities, by  reason  of  geographical  situation,  of  unity  of  race, 
language,  and  customs,  may  tend  to  cohesion  and  may  be 
more  readily  converted  to  nationality  than  those  without 
such  incentives,  but  even  in  those  instances  where  such 
factors  are  most  pronounced,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  emer- 
gence of  real  national  entities  if  the  sacrifice  of  blood  is  wanting. 
Indeed,  so  powerful  is  this  element  in  the  making  of  a  nation, 
that  it  has  often  overcome,  for  long  periods  at  least,  all  the 
natural  centrifugal  influences  combined.  It  is  the  real 
secret  of  artificial  political  systems  and  '^  wide-flung '' 
empires.  It  was  the  sole  tie  that  bound  together,  even 
temporarily,  the  successive  powers  that  had  for  their  centre 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  valleys  ;  internal  and  external 
wars  consoHdated  the  lands  that  formed  the  perimeter  of  the 
Mediterranean,  occupied,  as  it  was,  by  the  most  heterogeneous 
mass  of  people  ever,  till  that  time,  gathered  under  one  govern- 
ment. 

The  forced  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  and  the 
Tartars  from  Russia  made  the  former  masters  of  half  the  world 
and  set  the  latter  upon  a  career  that  now  gives  promise  of 
making  it  the  overwhelming  dominator  of  the  Eurasian 
continent.  Modem  Italy  and  Germany  owe  their  very  being 
to  war,  and  to  wage  a  successful  conflict  was  the  only  resort 
left  to  Japan  in  order  to  win  a  place  of  respect  among  the 
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present  nations.  But  for  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
that  great  country  would  have  disintegrated  long  ago,  not 
into  two,  but  into  several,  sections,  in  spite  of  almost  every 
conceivable  natural  reason  for  remaining  a  national  unit. 
It  is  not,  in  truth,  war  that  is  dangerous  to  political  unity  ; 
it  is  peace.  Peace  means  individual  war,  collective  ambition . 
Peace  means  the  separation  of  family  from  family,  of  class 
from  class,  of  section  from  section,  as  the  differences  of  social 
position,  of  wealth,  of  influence  and  culture  become  accent- 
uated. War  is  the  great  leveller,  strengthening  national 
bonds  hitherto  largely  conventional,  and  giving  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people,  for  the  nonce,  a  common  object  in  life. 
The  grievance  that  seems  a  mountain  in  peace  dwindles  to  a 
mole-hill  in  war  ;  the  evils  of  threatened  defeat  and  political 
dissolution  become  grotesquely  exaggerated,  and  the  old,  old 
prejudice  of  the  ^^  enemy  '^  and  the  foreigner  reasserts  itself 
with  the  rancour  of  the  days  of  the  tribal  savage.  In  fact,  in 
the  face  of  war  man  loses  his  acquired  virtues  and  regains  his 
natural  ones.  Serenity  of  judgement,  pity,  modesty,  gentle- 
ness, forbearance  give  way  to  valour,  loyalty,  stoicism,  and  an 
innate  confidence  of  moral  and  physical  superiority. 

With  these  considerations  in  view  it  is  not  surprising  that 
men  of  reflection  are  already  speculating  upon  the  changes 
and  political  rearrangements  that  will  be  produced  by  the 
present  war.  The  most  spectacular  of  these,  and,  possibly, 
the  most  important,  will  take  place  in  Europe,  but  for  us 
of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  British  Empire  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  that  vast  organism  are  of  surpassing  interest  and 
moment. 

In  the  event  of  the  decisive  success  of  England  and  her 
allies,  one  prospective  result  stands  out  with  overwhelming 
surety — that  Russia  and  England  will,  for  a  time  at  least, 
divide  the  leadership  of  the  world  between  them.  Without 
a  doubt,  Russia  will  be  the  predominating  factor  in  the  politics 
of  Continental  Europe,  and  it  seems  equally  clear  that  England, 
meaning  thereby  the  collective  Empire,  will  have  the  deter- 
mining voice  in  the  immediate  destinies  of  the  rest  of  the 
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world.  Everyone  of  knowledge  and  broad  outlook  recognized 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  that  the  contest  would  break,  or, 
really  make,  the  Empire.  That  prior  to  the  first  of  August, 
1914,  the  Empire  was  not  made  was  certainly  evident  to 
every  thinking  mind  within  it.  It  was  merely  "  assembled,'' 
to  use  a  term  popular  with  mechanics  and  builders.  Its 
fragmentary  parts  had  come  into  existence  during  two 
centuries  or  more  in  ways  so  diverse,  so,  at  times,  seemingly 
inopportune,  so  unexpected,  so  wholly  without  apparent 
law  or  guiding  principle  of  attraction,  that  its  bulk  had  come 
to  resemble  those  chance  agglutinations  of  flotsam  and 
jetsam  heaped  up  by  the  tide  upon  the  sea-beach.  In  the 
opinion  of  its  rivals  and  enemies  one  tide  had  assembled  it  ; 
another,  as  readily,  might  disperse  and  destroy  it.  No 
natural  thread  of  national  cohesion  could  be  seen  to  traverse 
it,  and  it  evidently  contained  within  itself  innumerable 
tendencies  to  disassociation  and  rupture. 

Even  the  consolidation  of  its  principal  outside  sections — 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa — gave  but  little  promise 
of  the  amalgamation  of  the  entire  mass.  Indeed,  reasoning 
from  the  analogy  of  the  formation  of  the  solar  system,  as  it  is 
popularly  conceived,  these  external  crystallizing  particles 
bade  fair  to  become  new  Jupiters  and  Saturns  moving  in 
quite  independent  orbits.  Their  interest  in  material  things, 
as  trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  were  not  only  not  common, 
but,  in  many  respects,  even  antagonistic.  Only  one  or  two 
things  bound  them,  not  one  to  another,  but  to  a  common 
centre — the  United  Kingdom.  The  first  of  them,  and 
probably  the  stronger  of  the  two,  was  a  common  language, 
common  origin,  and  common  laws  and  ideals  of  life.  The 
second,  not  often  confessed,  but,  like  the  skeleton  in  the  closet, 
always  present  though  pathetically  ignored,  was  the  sense  of 
individual  weakness  that  seemed  to  make  independent 
existence  so  hazardous  as  to  be  practically  out  of  the  question. 
This  sentiment,  a  characteristic  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
has  never  been  strong,  on  the  one  hand,  and  cold  downright 
good  sense,  in  which  he  has  always  excelled,  on  the  other, 
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sufficed  to  keep  the  parts  from  flying  or  falling  apart  until 
the  critical  moment  arrived.  Pressure  came  from  without 
which  was  either  to  crush  out  all  semblance  to  harmony,  or 
to  consohdate  into  real  unity  and  effective  coherence. 

For  more  than  a  generation  that  pecuUar  principle  which 
we  call  Imperial  Federation  had  been  working  as  a  leaven 
among  the  British  peoples.  It  was  introduced  to  them,  as 
was  singularly  appropriate,  for  the  notion  was  Ipy  no  means 
native  to  the  English,  by  DTsraeli,  that  occult  and  alien 
spirit  who  captured  the  stolid  imagination  of  the  English  and 
made  them,  for  the  moment,  almost  Oriental  in  ideals.  The 
inevitable  reaction  followed,  however,  and  it  cost  Beacons- 
field  and  his  party  their  place  and  power.  Since  then  it  haa 
been  a  mere  theory,  more  or  less  of  a  dream,  and  consequently, 
as  are  all  political  theories  and  dreams,  largely  ignored  and 
scoffed  at  by  the  average  Briton.  It  was  impracticable,  he 
declared,  and  having  pronounced  that  word,  nothing  more  was 
to  be  said.  The  idea  languished  because  it  was  an  idea,  not 
a  thing,  until  suddenly  as  a  thunder-clap  the  war  came,  and 
the  thing,  Imperial  Federation,  came  with  it,  leaving  the 
theory,  the  idea,  the  dream  utterly  behind,  so  utterly,  in 
fact,  that  the  phrase  Imperial  Federation  has  not  been  heard 
since  the  first  gun  was  fired.  This,  it  is  needless  to  say  to  all 
who  know  Enghsh  history,  is  so  characteristic  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  methods  of  poUtical  evolution  as  to  occasion  no  surprise. 
First,  the  broached  theory  ;  then  the  scornful  popular  re- 
pudiation of  it  ;  then  its  slow  spread  and  fermentation  among 
the  masses,  advocated  here  and  there  by  enthusiasts  and 
"  faddists  ^'  ;  then  the  advent  of  the  crisis  or  catastrophe,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  the  instant  adoption  of  the  unnamed 
principle,  without  formal  agreement  or  scratch  of  pen  or 
official  recognition,  much  the  same  as  if  it  had  existed  in  the 
Constitution  since  Magna  Charta.  In  such  a  way  has 
Imperial  Federation  come  into  the  life  of  the  Empire,  and  it 
only  remains,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  mould  it  into  con- 
ventional shape,  and  adjust  it,  with  all  the  inconveniences  of 
the  ready-made  garment,  to  the  body  poUtic. 
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Not  since  the  Union  with  Scotland  in  1707,  and  hardly 
then,  has  such  a  momentous  change  come  to  the  British 
peoples.  The  United  Kingdom  has  ceased,  in  very  truth, 
to  be,  primarily,  a  European  power.  She  has,  in  fact,  ceased 
to  be  an  integral  power  at  all.  She  has  become  but  a  fraction, 
the  major  fraction,  of  course,  at  present,  of  a  power  dotting 
and  engirdling  the  whole  earth.  For,  it  must  be  plain,  great 
decisions  affecting  territory  outside  the  British  Isles  will  no 
longer  lie  exclusively  with  their  people. 

It  is  probable  that  before  the  war  is  over,  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  or,  maybe,  half  a  million,  from  India  and  the 
*^  dominions  beyond  the  seas,^'  will  have  fought  to  preserve, 
consolidate  and  augment  the  Empire.  For  generations  to 
come,  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  globe,  men  will  be 
paying  vast  sums,  yearly,  as  a  consequence  of  this  conflict, 
and,  probably,  in  anticipation  of  such  another.  No  longer 
will  they  be  content  to  trust  to  such  a  combination  of  fortunate 
circumstances  as  gave  them  a  breathing-space  for  preparation 
during  the  last  half  of  1914.  Union,  more  or  less  closely 
organic,  is  imperative  and  inevitable,  and  the  mind  staggers 
as  it  contemplates  the  resultant  organization.  Canada  will 
have  become  a  part  of  Europe,  and  Great  Britain  a  local 
American  power.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  be,  virtu- 
ally, one  with  India,  and  the  three  will,  for  long,  be  the 
immediate  over-lords  of  aU  Asia  south  of  Siberia.  Africa, 
in  its  principal  regions,  as  the  years  come  and  go,  and  as  its 
uplands  become  the  seat  of  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  and  civiliza- 
tion, will  emerge  from  its  obscurity  and  subservience  and  at 
last  play  an  unknown  but  great  part  in  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. Not  a  gun  will  be  fired  the  world  over  but  will  have  a 
vital  significance  to  these  imperial  communities,  and,  it  may 
well  be,  no  war  will  take  place  without  their  consent.  As  the 
majesty  of  Rome  enforced  peace  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
so,  it  is  not  inconceivable,  the  abolition  of  international  war 
may  be  the  greatest  result  of  the  hegemony  of  the  new  Empire. 

History  affords  few,  if  any,  examples  whereby  the  dura- 
tion of  such  an   organization  may  be  forecast.   Phoenicia, 
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Greece,  Venice,  Portugal,  and  Holland,  in  a  miniature  way, 
attempted  something  similar.  The  outcomes,  it  must  be 
confessed,  were  neither  happy  nor  of  great  permanence.  But 
union,  in  each  instance,  never  went  beyond  the  ante-1914 
stage  in  the  British  Empire,  and  the  nucleus  or  centre  of  each 
system  was  far  too  small  to  permit  of  stability.  Spain, 
under  Charles  V  and  Philip,  comes  nearest  as  a  prototype, 
but  the  central  unit  was  quickly  beaten  down  and  humiliated 
and  the  corruption  of  its  government  and  the  viciousness  of 
its  colonial  scheme  absolutely  forbade  success. 

Apparently,  then,  the  world  is  on  the  brink  of  a  new 
departure  in  political  communism,  a  communism  on  a  scale 
and  animated  by  a  force  that  is  destined  to  present  a  novel 
field  to  the  historian,  and  a  fruitful  one  for  the  coming  political 
philosopher. 

G.    G.    Melvin 


MY  VALENTINE  IN  LENT 

My  Valentine,  you  shun  to-day 
The  world's  alluring  forms  of  clay; 

Intent  upon  the  rosary 
You  lift  not  somber  eyes  to  see 
Whose  torch  would  light  the  devious  way 
To  that  far  land  of  rose  and  bay. 
Where  sleep  all  lovers,  sad  or  gay. 
With  whom  the  god  kept  company. 

My  Valentine. 
A  path  forbidden  quite,  you  say, 
For  one  whose  labour  is  to  pray? 

And  yet,  when  Spring  to  you  sets  free 
Her  first  wind  blown  anemone, 
Which  altar  shall  receive  the  spray, 
My  Valentine  'i 

Gertrude  Bartlett 


EVE  OF  WAR 

August  2,  1914. 

Wonder  at  Man,  and  dread  of  God  and  Doom 
Held  us,  three  friends,  from  sleep  that  fatal  night. 
The  moon  at  splendid  full  stared  lordly  bright 
Above  our  harvest  fields  and  garden  bloom. 
St.  Lawrence,  flowing  far  from  gloom  to  gloom. 
Yet  vastly  lay  in  silver-shimmering  light. 
Such  peace!    We,  yearning  on  the  holy  sight 
Of  spires  and  earth  and  stream  in  that  illume. 
Longed  that  high  Heaven  might  so  soothe  Europe^s  heart. 
And  yet  the  sky  was  wild  with  wondrous  clouds 

Driven,  in  shapes  of  continents  and  seas, 
On  lofty  winds  that  flew  as  still  as  shrouds, 
Blasts  that  stirred  not  the  leafage  on  our  trees 
While  masses  packed  on  high  were  stormed  apart. 

Said  one, — "A  parable  behold!    I  deem 
That  all  Earth's  empires  there  we  may  descry! 
Save  where  ethereal  blankness  rules  the  sky. 
They,  darkening  solid,  hide  the  every  gleam 
Of  starry  throng  and  moon  in  steadfast  beam, 
Which  heavenly  host  the  more  triumphantly 
Emerge  serene  after  each  wrack  goes  by 
As  evanescent  blot  on  endless  dream.'' 

''Yea,"  spoke  another,  ''Future  even  as  Past 
Seems  swept  across  yon  great  indifferent  moon. 

Which  shines  as  cold  with  scorn  that  naught  which  Man 
Shall  strive,  by  war,  to  'stabhsh  as  his  plan, 
May  linger  more  than  is  the  plenilune 
Long  by  each  fleeting  empire  overcast." 
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Spoke  then  our  student-soldier  strong  of  soul, — 
'^Though  every  phantom  of  the  Earth  or  Cloud, 
With  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  starry  crowd 
Move  equal  on  in  ignorance  of  the  goal, 
Or  meaning  of  the  universal  whole 

Which  beareth  onward  orbs  and  empires  proud, 
Alike  to  endure  whatever  Fate  allowed 
By  that  Unknowable  which  wields  control; 
Yet  Man  hath  liberty  to  mend  his  plight 
By  heeding  honour^s  inmost  sacred  calls. 

Which,  if  obeyed,  his  soul  ascendeth  free, 
Or,  if  denied,  it  sinketh  as  a  thralFs. 

Choose  we  this  hour  to  rise!''     And  straightway  he 
Knelt  meek,  and  silent  vowed  him  to  the  fight. 

Edward  William  Thomson 


BENEDICT  ARNOLD 

IN  this  year  of  war's  ^^ excursions  and  alarums/'  and 
*  especially  as  New  Year's  Eve  draws  near,  the  anniversary  of 
Quebec's  gallant  repulse  of  the  Americans,  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  view  their  leader,  General  Arnold,  in  the  light  of 
modern  biography,  in  which  much  of  the  old-time  scorn  and 
bitterness  has  died  out,  and  many  extenuating  circumstances 
have  been  brought  forward  in  explanation — while  never  con- 
doning the  act  itself — of  Arnold's  attempted  betrayal  of 
West  Point. 

How  often  one  hears  Benedict  Arnold  called  a  ^^horse- 
trader,  ''  and  as  such  knowing  his  way  to  Quebec,  as  if  to  infer 
the  man  was  of  low  extraction  and  intelligence,  instead  of 
being  a  man  of  good  colonial  stock,  fearless  courage  and  a 
born  leader. 

The  Arnolds  first  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
Benedict  Arnold  of  that  date  was  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
his  grandson  removing  to  Norwich,  Connecticut.  Here  was 
born  in  January,  1740,  the  Benedict  Arnold  of  this  sketch, 
the  eldest  son  always  receiving  the  name  of  Benedict.  Young 
Arnold's  mother  also  came  of  Connecticut's  good  stock,  the 
men  of  her  family  receiving  the  best  education  Yale  College 
could  then  give.  But  times  were  hard,  and  people  simple, 
working  at  whatever  came  to  hand,  without  any  of  the  pride 
and  traditions  of  the  Old  World  to  maintain,  the  social  rating 
of  members  of  the  community  being  centred  in  the  plain  old 
white  meeting-houses,  where  pewholdings  were  carefully 
allotted,  the  Arnold  pew  still  to  be  seen  on  the  old  plans. 

Young  Benedict  was  a  high  spirited  boy  and  often 
startled  the  quiet  folk  of  Norwich  by  his  pranks,  until  he 
was  apprenticed  to  his  kinsmen,  the  Doctors  Lathrop,  to 
serve  them  as  apothecary's  boy,  whence  came  his  knowledge 
of  drugs.  Finding  such  a  life  far  from  satisfying  his  adventure- 
loving  nature,  Arnold  took  to  the  sea,  for  half  the  male  popu- 
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lation  of  Connecticut  were  both  traders  and  sea  captains, 
and  from  this  time  until  nearly  the  end  of  his  American 
career  New  Haven  became  his  home  and  port  of  trade  with 
the  West  Indies. 

The  energetic  and  masterful  young  man  soon  rose  to  be 
the  captain  of  his  own  ship  and  then  the  owner  of  several, 
becoming  a  well  known  and  flourishing  citizen  of  quaint 
New  Haven  with  its  famous  Green,  old  ^^ South''  Church,  and 
square  outlined  with  white  colonial  houses,  a  few  standing  to 
this  day,  as  does  one  old  building  of  Yale  now  enclosed  about 
by  modern  dormitories.  The  chronicles  of  the  town  contain 
many  references  to  the  bold  young  captain,  a  mutiny  of  his 
crew  was  quelled  by  him  in  a  very  summary  manner,  on  the 
return  from  another  voyage  he  brought  and  presented  to  a 
young  lady  a  red  silk  parasol.  Great  was  the  horror  and 
indignation  among  the  Puritan  congregation  at  such  a  devil's 
plaything  being  brought  into  the  ^^meeting-house";  the 
parasol  was  made  the  subject  of  a  fiery  sermon,  and  never 
again  were  the  staid  folk  of  New  Haven  offended  by  the 
sight  of  the  glowing  silk. 

Arnold  was  now  to  become  a  Benedict  in  fact  as  well  as 
name,  for  we  find  him  in  February,  1767,  marrying  Margaret 
Mansfield,  a  daughter  of  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
the  young  couple  started  their  married  life  in  a  large  frame 
house  which  stood  until  recent  years,  a  hearthstone  and 
carved  mantel  being  carefully  preserved  in  the  New  Haven 
Colony  Museum,  as  well  as  Arnold's  signboard,  ledgers, 
mortar  and  pestle,  and  medicine  cabinet.  On  what  was  the 
bank  of  a  creek  where  trading  schooners  could  run  up,  the 
remains  of  Arnold's  warehouse  is  still  shown  to  tourists, 
although  now  reached  through  rows  of  tall  city  buildings. 

Beyond  the  notices  of  the  births  of  the  Arnolds'  three 
sons,  we  are  shown  little  or  nothing  of  the  domestic  or 
public  life  of  Arnold  until  the  flame  of  revolution  broke  out, 
when  we  find  the  young  captain  leaving  his  trading  ships  to 
march  at  the  head  of  his  ^Hraining-band"  to  aid  the  Boston 
colonists  after  some  wordy  warfare  with  his  seniors  in  New 
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Haven  as  to  the  arming  of  the  men  with  weapons  which 
ought  to  be  kept  for  home  defence.  On  joining  Washington's 
troops  Arnold's  plan  for  invading  Canada  was  unfolded,  but 
his  first  active  service  was  on  Lake  Champlain  at  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  with  Ethen  Allan  and  the  ^^  Green  Moun- 
tains Boys."  Jealous  of  the  young  officer's  success,  the  first 
of  the  bickerings  and  demands  for  the  accounting  of  stores 
was  put  in  against  Arnold,  who  in  disgust  at  Connecticut's 
treatment  of  him,  went  straight  to  General  Washington  who 
accepted  his  word  and  started  forward  the  organization  for 
the  march  on  Quebec. 

Of  the  hardships,  cold,  hunger,  sickness,  endured  by  the 
stu'rdy  band  as  they  dragged  their  boats  and  canoes  after 
them  from  lakes  to  rivers,  we  Canadians  are  all  familiar. 
And  what  Quebecer  does  not  read  with  pride  of  the  defence 
of  the  old  city,  while  able  to  admire  the  courage  of  the  attack- 
ing foe  and  understand  what  they  must  have  undergone  in 
that  bitter  winter  campaign.  In  the  attack  in  which  Mont- 
gomery was  killed,  Arnold  was  wounded  and  had  to  drag 
himself  along  the  ground  to  the  General  Hospital  Convent 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Charles  River,  where  the  good  nuns 
had  not  been  molested.  Here  Arnold  recovered,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  old  officer  he  had  so  deeply  offended  in  New 
Haven,  had  arrived  to  take  command.  A  great  personal  loss 
had  also  fallen  on  him  in  the  death  of  the  young  wife  he  had 
left  at  his  country's  call,  and  Hannah  Arnold,  his  devoted 
sister,  took  charge  of  the  children  and  did  what  she  could  to 
keep  her  brother's  local  business  together. 

On  the  Americans  retiring  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  a 
commission  of  three  men,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Carroll  of 
Carolltown,  and  Samuel  Chase,  were  sent  to  the  latter  city 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  and 
they  fully  exonerated  General  Arnold  in  their  report  to 
Congress.  The  brave  little  band  had  utterly  lacked  every- 
thing that  in  these  days  a  well  equipped  Army  Service  Corps 
would  have  brought  along. 
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It  was  on  Lake  Champlain  that  Arnold  fought  his  next 
battle,  for  he  was  equally  fitted  to  command  on  land  or  water. 
The  country  was  full  of  his  praises,  while  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  break  the  bold  young  militia  officer  was  started 
by  those  who,  in  virtue  of  their  seniority  and  former  service 
as  British  regulars,  were  furiously  jealous  of  him.  In  spite  of 
Washington's  urgent  recommendation,  interest  was  brought 
to  bear  on  Congress  to  pass  him  over  in  the  appointment  of 
five  new  major-generals. 

Arnold  was  justly  hurt,  but  his  correspondence  on  the 
subject  with  his  commander-in-chief  was  dignified  and 
patriotic  in  feeling,  and  he  seized  a  brief  respite  from  active 
service  to  visit  his  motherless  children  and  attend  to  his  own 
long  neglected  affairs. 

But  times  were  too  anxious  for  a  man  like  Arnold  to  rest 
very  long,  and  some  British  landing  near  New  Haven,  he 
was  the  first  to  mount  his  horse  and  round  up  the  inhabitants 
to  repel  the  invaders,  which  they  did  with  spirit,  for  although 
only  farmers  they  were  fighting  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
nearby  homes.  Arnold  had  two  horses  shot  under  him  but 
escaped  unhurt. 

Congress  was  now  forced  to  show  its  appreciation  of  his 
services  by  advancing  him  to  the  long  delayed  rank  of  major- 
general,  but  in  spite  of  this  Arnold  insisted  on  a  full  inquiry 
into  the  charges  against  him  of  extravagance  in  Canada, 
Arnold  claiming  that  not  only  government  money  had  had  to 
be  expended,  but  his  own  private  fortune  as  well,  in  order  to 
secure  food  and  clothing  for  the  soldiers  he  could  not  see 
suffer.  Generous  and  warmhearted  to  a  fault  we  find  him 
supporting  two  orphaned  children  of  a  brother  officer. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place,  Washington  was  petition- 
ing congress  to  lend  him  the  services  of  General  Arnold,  for 
General  Burgoyne  had  entered  New  York  State  from  Canada. 
General  Gates  was  nominally  in  command  of  the  army  in 
the  north,  but  the  officers  and  men  looked  to  Arnold  to  lead 
them,  and  the  two  battles  of  Saratoga  justified  their  faith  in 
him,  for  his  bravery  was  the  wonder  of  all  as  he  charged  up 
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and  down  the  lines  on  a  great,  black  horse  until  it  was  shot 
beneath  him  and  Arnold  brought  down  with  a  wound  in  the 
leg,  as  at  Quebec. 

Congress  acknowledged  his  services,  and  his  journey 
home,  when  able  to  travel,  was  one  long  ovation.  New  Haven 
welcoming  her  citizen  with  a  public  display  and  salute  of 
guns,  while  General  Washington's  personal  letter  of  con- 
gratulation was  couched  in  the  highest  terms  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  gift  of  epaulettes  and  sword  knots.  If  Arnold's 
fame  could  have  but  rested  here! 

It  was  General  Washington's  very  determination  to  show 
every  confidence  in  an  officer  who  had  performed  so  many 
gallant  feats,  that  led  to  the  great  tragedy  of  Arnold's  life, 
for  his  appointment  as  military  governor  of  Philadelphia  was 
a  position  he  was  totally  unfitted  for.  The  Philadelphians 
had  been  British  in  their  sympathies,  and  until  recently 
English  troops  had  held  the  city,  which  for  colonial  days  was 
one  of  much  wealth  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  Old 
World  pomp  and  ceremony.  Coming  from  the  more  Spartan 
New  England  States  and  from  rough  campaigning,  it  was  a 
great  change  to  be  suddenly  placed  over  such  a  town,  and 
Arnold  with  his  usual  extravagance  was  not  the  man  to 
allow  his  position  and  powers  to  be  thought  meanly  of.  He 
immediately  set  up  his  official  household  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nificence quite  out  of  keeping  with  simple  Republican  ideals, 
and  before  three  months  had  passed  we  find  him  paying  court 
to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  Tory  famihes. 
Miss  Peggy  Shippen,  who  had  been  the  toast  and  admiration 
of  all  the  British  officers,  among  them  Major  Andre,  later  to 
become  so  tragically  connected  with  the  Arnolds. 

Once  before  we  were  given  a  glimpse  of  another  love 
affair  with  a  Boston  belle,  ^'the  heavenly  Miss  De  Blois,"  as 
Arnold  wrote  of  her,  but  the  heavenly  vision  must  have 
proved  fleeting,  although  we  know  a  present  of  brocade  for 
dresses  was  sent  her,  a  gift  that  seems  odd  to  us,  but  in  those 
days  when  everything  had  to  be  imported,  it  was  no  doubt 
greatly  appreciated. 
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Certainly  in  this  present  courtship,  Benedict  Arnold  dis- 
played great  ardour,  and  no  one  reading  his  letters  could  call 
him  a  rough  soldier  of  fortune.  He  first  asked  the  young 
lady's  father  ^'to  sanction  his  addresses/'  and  then  pro- 
posed marriage  to  her  in  pages  of  old-time  formally  or- 
nate sentiments,  sometimes  calling  her  ^^dear  madame" 
and  then  lapsing  into  ''dear  Peggy,"  ending  with  ''dear 
madamjs"  once  more.  The  Shippen  family  seem  to  have 
favoured  the  match,  although  Arnold  was  twenty  years  older 
than  the  lovely  Peggy,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  April, 
1779. 

What  a  different  picture  we  see  of  this  second  home,  no 
white  gabled  house  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  but 
the  grandest  stone  mansion  the  city  could  supply,  with  a 
summer  place  known  as  "Mount  Pleasant"  to  which  they 
rode  out  in  a  coach  and  four  with  liveried  men.  Gay  dinners 
were  given  to  the  bride's  Tory  friends,  and  entertainments  of 
the  most  lavish  description. 

Young  and  pleasure-loving  as  she  was,  Peggy  Arnold 
could  not  have  been  without  heart,  and  as  little  in  common  as 
there  must  have  been  with  the  New  England  sister-in-law, 
yet  the  two  women  seem  to  have  been  on  cordial  terms, 
and  the  children's  claims  on  their  father  were  properly 
acknowledged. 

The  murmurings  that  Arnold  was  being  influenced  by 
his  wife's  friends,  and  favouring  the  Tories  in  whatever  came 
under  his  control  as  governor  of  the  city,  grew  so  loud  that 
some  notice  had  to  be  taken  of  them,  and  as  usual  Arnold 
expressed  himself  perfectly  willing  to  have  an  investigation. 
The  councillors  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  accusers,  and  Arnold 
appeared  before  them  to  defend  himself.  The  court-martial 
took  place  at  Morristown  on  December  19th,  1779,  and  was 
a  most  dramatic  one — but  the  finding  seems  to  have  been  a 
compromise,  neither  condemning  nor  clearing  Arnold,  in  a 
desire  to  keep  in  with  the  powerful  Pennsylvania  politicians. 
Charges  that  Arnold  had  made  purchases  for  his  own  benefit 
were  proven  unfounded,  also  his  use  of  public  conveyances. 
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His  closing  of  some  shops  was  justified,  and  his  action  about 
a  Connecticut  sloop  was  merely  an  advance  of  money.  At 
the  same  time  the  Court  felt  that  General  Arnold  had  been 
imprudent  in  his  relations  with  people  known  to  be  still  loyal 
in  heart  to  the  mother  country,  and  General  Washington 
was  ordered  to  caution  his  military  governor. 

It  was  a  hard  duty  to  perform,  and  Washington's  letter 
was  really  an  appeal  to  his  gallant  subordinate  to  show  him- 
self worthy  of  the  trust  he,  Washington,  had  always  reposed 
in  him.  In  spite  of  the  delicate  wording  of  the  reprimand,  it 
must  have  been  galling  to  a  man  of  Arnold's  nature.  He 
resigned  his  governorship,  and  Washington  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  West  Point,  a  post  more  fitted  for  his  soldierly 
quahties. 

^^Cherchez  la  femrne'^  now  becomes  the  whole  train  of 
reasoning  for  Arnold's  trafficing  with  the  British  who  held 
New  York  City,  many  of  whom  were  old  friends  of  the  lovely 
Peggy  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia  days.  Although  there  seems 
to  be  no  proof  of  the  young  wife's  complicity,  and  Arnold 
swore  she  was  as  ^'innocent  as  an  angel,"  it  does  not  seem 
unjust  or  unreasonable  to  think  that  she  could  have  felt  but 
little  antagonism  to  the  so-called  enemies  of  her  country,  men 
of  her  own  English  race,  until  a  few  years  before  united  by 
every  tie — personal  ties,  that  count  so  much  more  with 
women,  than  the  impersonal  causes  which  plunged  the  young 
colony  into  revolt.  Arnold  had  had  it  well  brought  home  to 
him  that  his  many  sacrifices  and  courageous  acts  counted  as 
nothing  as  compared  to  petty  accusations  of  men  who  con- 
sidered themselves  his  social  superiors.  No  doubt  this  was 
all  enlarged  upon  by  the  British  in  the  inducements  held  out 
to  Arnold  to  return  to  his  old  allegiance,  where  he  would  be 
properly  rewarded  personally,  besides  the  hope  that  in  so  doing 
he  would  bring  the  British  arms  to  a  successful  peace,  and  be 
acclaimed  the  saviour  of  the  colonies  to  the  Crown,  instead 
of  a  traitor. 

West  Point  occupies  about  the  same  strategic  position 
on  the  Hudson  as  Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  not 
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unlike  it  in  its  scenic  surroundings.  On  the  fatal  day  of  the 
termination  of  the  negotiations^  a  British  sloop  of  war,  the 
Vulture,  brought  Andre,  now  holding  the  rank  of  adjutant- 
general,  up  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort  where  at  a  lonely 
spot  Arnold  met  him,  but  the  conference  not  ending  before 
daybreak,  and  the  sloop  being  noticed  and  fired  on,  it  dropped 
down  the  river,  leaving  Andre  to  rejoin  her  as  best  he  could. 
With  the'  incriminating  papers  hidden  on  him,  and  a  pass 
signed  by  a  general  still  in  the  American  army,' poor  Andre 
mounted  a  horse  and  rode  to  his  cruel  death,  for  he  was  held 
up  by  three  patriots,  searched,  and  classed  as  a  spy. 

Washington  was,  meanwhile,  unexpectedly  approaching 
West  Point  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  messenger 
sent  on  from  him  and  one  from  Andre  arrived  at  the  same 
time.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  leaving  his  wife 
in  a  state  of  collapse  Arnold  dashed  down  to  the  water's  edge 
where  he  kept  a  barge,  and  was  rowed  to  the  Vulture.  Wash- 
ington, arriving  at  headquarters,  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
terrible  news,  but  treated  Mrs.  Arnold  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration, for  her  plight  was  pitiful  no  matter  what  part  she 
had  acted,  and  she  was  sent  with  an  escort  to  her  father's 
home.  The  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  refused  to 
allow  her  to  remain  in  Philadelphia  and  she  was  ordered  to 
leave  in  November  of  the  same  year,  1780. 

Meanwhile,  Arnold  was  safe  within  the  British  lines  in 
New  York,  his  late  companions  in  arms  execrating  him  with 
every  breath.  In  a  long  proclamation  he  gave  his  reasons 
for  abandoning  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  urged  his  late  fellow- 
countrymen  to  become  reconciled  to  England. 

The  press  of  the  day  was  filled  with  bitterest  abuse  and 
Arnold  was  burnt  in  efl5gy,  while,  to  appease  the  public  who 
clamoured  for  his  blood,  Andre  was  sacrificed  instead,  and  was 
hanged,  though  he  implored  to  suffer  a  soldier's  death  by 
being  shot.  With  the  British  forces  Arnold  took  part  in 
several  engagements,  one  of  them  near  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Norwich.  The  defeat  of  Cornwallis  practically  ended  the 
War  of  Independence  and  Arnold  sailed  to  England  with  his 
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wife  and  their  two  youngest  children,  leaving  his  sister  in 
America  with  the  three  older  boys,  but  she,  finding  it  too 
great  a  strain  to  live  among  those  who  hated  the  name  of 
Arnold,  soon  left  for  Upper  Canada  with  her  charges.  In 
England  the  Arnolds  were  well  received,  were  frequently  at 
court,  were  voted  money  equivalent  to  the  property  sacrificed 
in  America,  and  Mrs.  Arnold  and  her  children  provided  for  by 
pensions.  But  Arnold  was  a  most  restless  and  unhappy  man, 
and  soon  sought  occupation  in  renewing  his  trading  con- 
nexion with  the  West  Indies,  aided  by  government  contracts. 
For  four  years  he  even  brought  his  family  out  to  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  from  1787  to  17Q1,  returning  again  to 
London.  A  few  years  later  the  King  granted  him  13,400 
acres  in  Canada,  where  the  good  sister  and  sons  were  finding 
a  kind  refuge  and  whose  country  it  has  remained,  in  their 
direct  descendants,  to  the  present  day. 

In  spite  of  all  that  was  done  to  make  their  life  in 
England  a  success,  nothing  seemed  to  flourish  with  Arnold, 
and  at  sixty  years  of  age  we  find  him  a  broken-hearted,  worn 
out  man,  dying  in  London  on  June  14th,  1801. 

After  Arnold's  death  we  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
a  Peggy  very  different  from  the  gay,  thoughtless,  ambitious, 
young  matron  in  America.  Her  letters  to  her  own  family  in 
Philadelphia  are  most  pathetic,  those  to  her  stepsons  even 
more  so,  urging  them  to.  remember  only  the  best  of  their 
father,  sending  them  his  American  uniforms  and  otherwise 
scrupulously  sharing  the  little  there  was  left,  as  her  own 
children  were  a  great  care  on  her  slender  resources,  and  it 
required  all  the  good  oflBces  of  the  many  friends  she  had  among 
the  nobility  to  place  her  sons  in  military  schools.  Accus- 
tomed as  she  had  always  been  to  comfort,  we  find  her  obliged 
to  renounce  nearly  everything.  Her  father  helped  her  and 
she  came  out  once  to  see  him,  but  was  treated  coldly  by  all 
her  former  friends.  She  returned  to  England,  where  she  died 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  without  the  consolation  of 
knowing  her  sons  were  all  to  hold  honourable  rank  in  the 
British  Army.     The  only  daughter  married  an  officer,  and  a 
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grandson,  the  Rev.  Gladwyn  Arnold,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley,  little  or  no  stigma  seemingly 
being  attached  to  the  name  of  Arnold,  such  as  was  fostered 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  World^s  Fair,  the 
Canadian  Arnolds  were  approached  to  allow  the  exhibition  of 
Benedict  Arnold's  uniform  but  they  very  rightly  refused  to 
do  so. 

Q.    F'AIRCHILD 


HORACE  I.  2 

Seek  not,  my  dear  Leuconoe, 
To  find  what  Heaven  forbids  to  know; 
Nor  strive  to  learn  by  magic  arts 
What  length  of  life  the  gods  bestow. 

'Tis  best  to  bear  whatever  comes; 
What  matters  if  for  us  there  be 
More  winters  or  the  last  be  this 
That  spends  its  rage  on  Tuscan  sea. 

Be  wise:  fill  high  the  cup  with  wine; 
Mete  length  of  hope  to  life's  brief  way ; 
While  we  are  talking  time  has  fled; 
No  morrow  trust;  enjoy  to-day. 


John  Henderson 


ENGLISH  POETRY  OF  WAR 

'X'HE  passion  of  warfare,  • 

Heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 
And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use, 

finds  immediate  outlet  in  verse.  No  periods  of  English 
history  have  been  so  prohfic  as  the  periods  of  her  great  wars. 
The  poetry  thus  produced  has  not  generally  been,  nor  can  it 
be  expected  to  be,  of  the  highest  quality.  Wordsworth 
defined  the  essence  of  poetry  as  ^^  emotion  recollected  in 
tranquillity.^'  Lyrics  produced  under  the  immediate  stress 
and  inspiration  of  the  event,  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
lack  the  artistic  perfection  and  the  reflective  wisdom  which 
are  the  essentials  of  great  verse;  but  this  is  compensated  in 
a  measure  by  the  equally  essential  qualities  of  intensity  and 
exaltation. 

A  study  of  English  war  poetry,  were  the  emergence  of 
these  qualities  the  only  reward,  would  be  sufficiently  tempt- 
ing; but  there  are  other  considerations  no  less  attractive. 
An  historical  survey — or,  to  put  the  case  more  precisely 
within  the  modest  scope  of  these  pages,  a  glance  at  the  past 
in  the  Ught  of  the  present — affords  a  moving  picture,  wrought 
as  it  were,  by  the  poetic  impulses  of  successive  generations 
upon  the  film  of  history,  of  the  changing  physical  aspects  of 
war;  and  not  less  does  such  a  survey  reflect  the  changing 
psychology  of  a  nation  at  grips  with  a  mortal  enemy — the 
growing  complexity  of  mood  of  a  slowly-maturing  civihza- 
tion,  disrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the  impact  of  a  primitive 
passion. 

To  shut  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  battle  of  the  Belgian 
littoral,  where  the  embanked  artillery  of  the  opposing  forces 
rakes  the  undulating  dunes,  while  athwart  the  battle-ground 
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hurtle  tons  of  metal  from  the  nearby  vessels,  and  to  be  trans- 
ported in  imagination  to  the  hand-to-hand  struggles  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forebears,  is  to  escape  from  the  ghastly  warfare 
of  the  machine  and  to  win  back  on  the  wings  of  poetry  to 
the  primitive  warfare  of  man  with  man.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  afforded,  when  we  see 
side  by  side  the  picture  which  our  imagination  draws  of  the 
desolating  chaos  at  Nieuport,  and  the  picture  which  an 
unknown  poet  has  left  us  of  the  battle  of  Brunanburh,  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Here  are  no  deafening  explosions,  no 
hurtling  lead,  no  air-borne  ministers  of  death,  no  complex 
mechanism  of  war.  It  is  good,  clean  fighting  with  sword 
and  axe  and  javelin  and  linden  wood  (shield);  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  with  its  syllabic  freedom  and 
its  flexible  aUiterative  harmonies,  rings  no  less  to  the  music 
of  the  whistling  javelin  and  the  clang  of  sword  on  shield 
than  do  thej^swinging  dactyls  of  the  modern  translator: 

Atheistan  King, 

Lord  among  Earls, 

Bracelet  bestower  and 

Baron  of  barons, 

He  with  his  brother, 

Edmund  Atheling, 

Gaining  a  lifelong 

Glory  in  battle, 
Slew  with  the  sword-edge 
There  by  Brunanburh, 
Brake  the  shield- wall, 
Hew'd  the  lindenwood, 
Hack'd  the  battle-shield, 
Sons  of  Edward  with  hammer'd  brands. 

Also  the  crafty  one, 

Constantinus, 

Crept  to  his  north  again 

Hoar-headed  hero! 

Slender  warrant  had 

He  to  be  proud  of 

The  welcome  of  war-knives — 

He  that  was  reft  of  his 
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Folk  and  his  friends  that  had 
Fallen  in  conflict, 
Leaving  his  son  too 
Lost  in  the  carnage, 
Mangled  to  morsels, 
A  youngster  in  war;. . . . 

Many  a  carcass  they  left  to  the  carrion, 
Many  a  livid  one,  many  a  sallow  skin. 
Left  for  the  white-tail'd  eagle  to  tear  it,  and 
Left  for  the  homy-nibb'd  raven  to  rend  it,  and 
Gave  to  the  garbaging  war-hawk  to  gorge  it,  and 
That  grey  beast,  the  wolf  of  the  weald. 

Grim  this  is,  and  savage;  but  as  long  as  the  battle  is 
thus  fought  in  the  open,  between  man  and  man;  as  long  as 
death-missiles  are  sped  by  hand  alone,  and  opposing  warriors 
can  have  speech  with  each  other  before  the  onset,  there  is 
still  room  not  only  for  the  vaunt  of  battle  but  for  those  little 
chivalric  touches  which  somehow  lighten  the  scene  of  carnage. 
In  the  '^Battle  of  Maldon,''  the  Viking  ships  lie  in  the  stream 
below  the  town  of  Maldon.  The  Vikings  have  disembarked 
and  have  tried  in  vain  to  cross  the  narrow  bridge.  They 
turn  to  the  ford  but  fear  to  expose  themselves  in  the  crossing. 

Byrthnot  calls  to  them  o'er  the  cold  water  : 
"  We  have  made  way  for  you,  wait  not  to  come  to  us ! 
Fighters,  the  field  is  here !    God  alone  knoweth 
Which  of  us  two  shall  win  in  the  battle."^ 

No  doubt  if  Byrthnoth  had  been  educated  up  to  it  he 
would  have  mined  the  bridge  or  swept  the  ford  with  artillery; 
but  as  it  was,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  (^'for  his  ofermode''), 
he  gave  his  enemies  a  point  of  vantage,  fought  them  without 
giving  or  asking  quarter,  and  paid  for  it  with  his  life. 

It  is  hard  to  tear  oneself  away  from  these  primitive 
battles.  The  men  are  man^s  men,  the  weapons  are  man*s 
weapons,  the  outcome  hangs  on  individual  prowess,  not  on 
impersonal   mechanism.     Conceive   a   gun   that   travels   on 

1  I  have  ventured  a  free  translation  of  the  lines.     The  available  translations  of 
"  Battle  of  Maldon  "  are  singularly  wooden. 
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caterpillar  wheels,  and  from  which  the  firers  have  to  retire  a 
hundred  yards  to  escape  the  concussion  !  It  is  effective;  but 
it  is  inhuman;  it  is  no  more  poetic  than  a  charnel-house.  A 
weapon  is  poetic  when  the  poet^s  imagination  can  seize 
on  the  human  element  in  it.  Witness  the  Anglo-Saxon 
^' Riddle ^^  of  the  Bow: 

When  I  am  bent,  and  from  my  bosom  darts 
The  venomous  sting,  with  dexterous  speed  I  send 
Far  and  away  the  quivering  stroke  of  death. 
Soon  as  my  guide  who  fashioned  me  for  torture 
Lets  loose  my  pliant  limbs,  in  agony 
I  stretch,  until  I  vomit  forth  the  broth 
Of  fatal,  piercing  poison  that  erewhile 
I  swallowed.     Never  a  man  I  then  bespeak 
Shall  easily  depart,  once  he  is  grazed 
By  that  which  takes  its  flight  from  out  my  vitals.^ 

Four  hundred  years  pass.  The  physical  aspects  of 
battle  are  not  much  changed.  Swords  and  shields  still  play 
their  part.  The  cross-bow  has  been  introduced;  its  use 
against  Christians  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Lateran  Council 
because  it  is  too  deadly  (think  of  this  in  comparison  with  the 
modem  mines),  but  it  is  used  none  the  less.  The  javelin 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  long-bow,  and  the  battle  of 
Cregy  is  to  be  won  by  the  archer.  Gun  powder  has  been 
invented,  and  crude  cannon  have  been  experimented  with  at 
the  siege  of  Cambray,  but  their  power  is  undreamed  of,  and 
they  have  not  yet  caught  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Ships 
have  developed,  and  the  English  are  becoming  a  sea-faring 
and  sea-fighting  nation. 

The  English  are  at  war  with  the  French.  Stung  by  the 
unexpected  capture  of  the  good  ship  Christopher,  and  appealed 
to  by  the  citizens  of  Bruges  and  Ypres,  whose  cities  are  being 
over-run  by  the  Normans,  Edward  III  gathers  his  ships 
together  and  defeats  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Sluys.     Among  the  panegyrists  of  Edward's  victories,  one 

1  Trans.  Brougham,  ia  "  Translationa  from  Old  English  Poetry."     Cook  and 
Tinker  (Ginn.) 
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emerges  for  posterity  in  the  person  of  Lawrence  Minot, 
whose  swinging  rhythms  and  zest  for  martial  themes  mark 
him  as  the  fourteenth  century  Kiphng.  Like  Kipling,  there 
is  nothing  academic  about  Minot's  poems.  They  are  not  so 
much  songs  about  war,  as  the  veritable  songs  of  fighting 
men,  filled  with  the  lust  of  battle  and  gloating  with  savage 
irony  over  the  defeated  enemy.  It  is  a  pity  to  modernize 
Minot,  but  one  must  alter  a  word  here  and  there  to  make 
him  intelligible  to  the  average  reader. 

King  Edward  to  sail  was  full  soon  dight, 

With  earls  and  barons  and  many  a  keen  knight, 

They  came  before  Blankenbergh  on  Saint  John's  night. 

That  was  to  the  Normans  a  full  sorry  sight. 

Yet  trumped  they  and  danced  with  torches  full  bright, 

In  the  wild  waniand^  were  their  hearts  light. 

Sir  William  of  Clinton  was  there,  ye  may  know; 
Many  a  stout  bachelor  ranged  he  in  row; 
Then  fell  their  arrows  as  thick  as  the  snow, 
The  boast  of  the  Normans  brought  they  full  low. 

The  good  Earl  of  Gloucester,  God  make  him  glad ! 

Brought  many  bold  men  with  bows  full  brade, 

To  bicker  with  the  Normans  boldly  they  bade; 

In  the  midst  of  the  flood  they  made  them  to  wade. 

To  wade  were  these  wretches  cast  in  the  brim  !^ 

Out  of  France  came  these  caitiffs  to  learn  how  to  swim ! 

So  might  the  modern  Tommy  Atkins  put  it,  with  the 
same  irony,  though  with  perhaps  a  trifle  more  of  geniality  in 
the  face  of  danger. 

Another  century  passes.  Artillery  has  begun  to  play 
its  part.  That  part  is  a  more  dramatic  one  than  it  will  play 
in  later  times,  for  the  natural  conservatism  of  mankind  has 
carried  the  era  of  primitive  weapons  on  into  the  beginnings 
of  the  era  of  modern  warfare.  Resulting  is  a  most  hetero- 
geneous armoury  in  which  the  silent  weapon  sped  by  man^s 
hand  and  the  missile  driven  by  the  demon  powder  fly  side 

1  "  The  waning  light  of  the  moon."     The  word  is  too  good  to  modernize. 

2  Sea. 
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by  side.  The  early  fifteenth  century  has  no  poet  to  deal 
with  the  siege  of  Harfleur  or  the  battle  of  Agincourt  with 
the  dramatic  power  with  which  Shakespeare  was  to  deal 
with  the  former  or  the  lyric  exaltation  with  which  Drayton 
was  to  deal  with  the  latter  at  a  later  period;  but  in  the 
stumbling  measures  of  John  Lydgate  (if  he  it  was  who  wrote 
''The  Siege  of  Harfleur  and  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  1415 ")> 
we  have  at  least  a  glimpse  of  how  it  strikes  a  contemporary. 

Great  ordnance  of  guns  the  King  let  make, 
And  shipped  them  to  London  all  at  once; 
Bows  and  arrows  in  chests  were  take, 
Spears  and  bills  with  iron  gunstones; 
And  arming  daggers  made  for  the  nonce; 
With  swords  and  bucklers  that  were  full  sure, 
And  harness  bright  that  strokes  would  endure. 

The  King  to  Southampton  then  did  ride 
With  his  Lords;  for  no  longer  would  he  dwell. 
Fifteen  hundred  fair  ships  there  did  bide, 
With  good  sails  and  top-castel 

Between  Hampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
These  goodly  ships  lay  there  at  road, 
With  mastyard  across,  full  seemly  sight. 
Over  the  haven  spread  abroad; 
On  every  pavis^  a  cross  red; 
The  waist  decked  with  serpentines^  strong. 
St.  George's  streamers  spread  o'erhead, 
With  the  arms  of  England  hanging  along. 

The  English  land,  march  to  Harfleur,  and  mount  their 
cannon  before  the  walls,  and  ''London''  and  ''The  King's 
Daughter"  begin  their  thunderous  chorus: 

For  every  great  gun  that  there  was, 

In  his  mouth  he  had  a  stone 

Then  said  the  great  gun, 

"  Hold,  fellows,  we  go  to  game !  " 

Thanked  be  Mary  and  Jesu  her  son, 

They  did  the  Frenchmen  there  much  shame. 


1  Target.    2  CannoD. 
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"  Fifteen  afore/'  said  *'  London  "  then; 

Her  balls  full  fair  she  gan  out-throw. 

"  Thirty,"  said  the  second  gun;  '*  I  will  win  an  I  may.'' 

Wherever  the  wall  was  most  sure 

They  bare  it  down  withouten  nay. 

The  "  King's  Daughter  "  said,  *'  Hearken  this  play, 

Hearken,  Maidens,  now  this  tide ! 

Five  and  forty  we  have,  it  is  no  way !  " 

They  beat  down  the  walls  on  every  side. 

The  Normans  said,  ^'  Let  us  not  abide ! 
But  go  we  in  haste  by  one  assent. 
Wheresoever  the  gunstones  glide. 
Our  houses  in  Harfleur  are  all  to-rent." 

So,  against  the  stone  walls  of  Harfleur,  the  Maidens  do 
their  deadly  work;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  battle  in  the  open, 
as  at  Agincourt,  England  falls  back  on  her  ancient  weapon : 

Then  blew  the  trumpets  merrily. 
These  two  battles^  together  gede. 
Our  archers  stood  up  full  heartily, 
And  made  the  Frenchmen  fast  to  bleed. 
Their  arrows  went  fast  withouten  let, 
And  many  men  shot  they  throughout; 
Through  habergeon,  breastplate  and  bassinet 
Eleven  thousand  were  slain  in  that  rout. 

This  is  not  good  poetry.  One  may  even  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  poetry 
at  all;  but  it  has  at  least  this  advantage  over  the  stirring 
music  with  which  the  Elizabethan  geniuses  celebrated  the, 
to  them,  already  ancient  battles  of  Harfleur  and  Agincourt. 
It  places  us  eye  to  eye  with  the  contemporary  poet,  stirred 
by  the  mighty  powers  which  science  has  now  loosed  in  the 
cause  of  war. 

Moreover,  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  poetic  instinct  for 
personification,  as  insistent  even  if  less  convincing,  with  these 
new  death-dealing  weapons,  as  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  arrow. 
'^Maidens"  were  these  five  and  forty  cannon  which  shattered 

1  Armies. 
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the  walls  of  Harfleur;  and  feminine  has  been  the  cannon  in 
poetry  ever  since.  It  were  invidious  to  ask  the  reason,  or  to 
attempt  to  discover  in  the  bright  beauty  of  the  cannon's 
untarnished  metal  and  the  terrible  pungency  of  its  speech 
any  similarity  to  the  sex  of  which,  sqmehow,  it  has  reminded 
generation  after  generation;  but  the  fact  is  a  matter  of  record. 
The  grim  ^'Maidens''  of  Harfleur  are  veritable  Valkyries, 
^^ Choosers  of  the  Slain.'' 

Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war ! 

Let  us  go  and  let  us  fly 
Where  our  friends  the  conflict  share, 

Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

Even  the  swift-flying  bullet,  singing  on  its  deadly  errand, 
is  very  woman  to  the  poet.  Witness  Bret  Harte's  ^'What 
the  Bullet  Sang:" 

O  Joy  of  Creation 
To  be ! 

0  rapture  to  fly 

And  be  free ! 
Be  the  battle  lost  or  won, 
Though  its  smoke  shall  hide  the  sun, 

1  shall  find  my  love — the  one 

Born  for  me ! 

I  shall  know  him  where  he  stands, 

All  alone, 
With  the  power  in  his  hands 

Not  overthrown; 
I  shall  know  him  by  his  face, 
By  his  god-like  front  and  grace; 
I  shall  hold  him  for  a  space 

All  my  own  1 

It  is  he — O  my  love  ! 

So  bold ! 
It  is  I— All  thy  love 

Foretold ! 
It  is  I.     0  love !  what  bliss ! 
Dost  thou  answer  to  my  kiss  ? 
O  sweetheart !  what  is  this 

Lieth  there  so  cold  ? 
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Meanwhile,  the  lesson  of  power  learned  at  Harfleur  is 
taken  to  heart  and  applied  in  other  directions.  Vessels  still 
oppose  to  the  leaden  hail  hulls  and  bulwarks  of  thick-hewn 
oak.  But  the  day  of  broadsides  has  come.  The  high  built 
galleons  of  the  Armada  sink  under  the  English  fire,  and 
the  story  of  the  battle,  as  sung  by  the  poets,  is  a 
song  of  the  crash  of  cannonades.  Again,  the  fight  of 
^Hhe  one  and  the  fifty-three,''  which  caught  the  imagination 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  of  Gervase  Markham,  and  was 
destined  to  furnish  to  Tennyson  the  theme  of  the  greatest 
poem  of  a  naval  battle  ever  written,  could  have  been  possible 
only  with  well  served  cannon  against  inferior  weapons. 

To  have  stood  up  against 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long, 

with  her  battle-thunder  and  flame 

was  possible  only  when  cannon  were,  in  comparison  with 
modem  artillery,  almost  an  impotent  thing;  but,  compara- 
tively weak  as  they  were,  they  seemed  to  the  poet  monstrous 
and  demoniac.  To  Shakespeare,  the  cannon  is  ^'devilish;" 
and  even  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
novelty  of  the  weapon  has  not  altogether  worn  off.  There 
is  a  curious  reflection  of  this  in  a  familiar  old  song  of  1698, 
^'The  British  Grenadiers." 

Those  heroes  of  antiquity  ne'er  saw  a  cannon  ball, 
Or  knew  the  force  of  powder  to  slay  their  foes  withal, 
But  our  brave  boys  do  know  it,  and  banish  all  their  fears. 
Sing  tow,  row,  row,  row,  row,  row,  for  the  British  Grenadiers. 

Whene'er  we  are  commanded  to  storm  the  palisades, 
Our  leaders  march  with  fusees  and  we  with  hand  grenades; 
We  throw  them  from  the  glacis,  about  the  enemy's  ears, 
Sing,  tow,  row,  row,  row,  row,  row,  for  the  British  Grenadiers. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  later  than  this  that  Addison  draws 
for  us  the  first  picture,  of  really  epic  proportions,  of  a  great 
battle  won  by  artillery  instead  of  hand  to  hand  combat;  but 
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the  guns  are  still  the  ^^  brass  cannon '^  such  as  battered  the 
walls  of  Harfleur  two  hundred  years  before. 

The  march  concludes,  the  various  realms  are  past, 
The  immortal  Schellenberg  appears  at  last  : 
Like  hills  the  aspiring  ramparts  rise  on  high, 
Like  valleys  at  their  feet  the  trenches  lie; 
Batteries  on  batteries  guard  each  fatal  pass, 
Threatening  destruction :  rows  of  hollow  brass^ 
Tube  beyond  tube,  the  dreadful  entrance  keep. 
Whilst  in  their  wombs  ten  thousand  thunders  sleep. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  any  further  the  changing 
physical  aspects  of  war,  as  reflected  in  poetry.  The  crude 
brass  cannon  which  so  possessed  Addison's  imagination  will 
gradually  be  superseded  by  the  rifled  and  steel-jacketed  monsters 
of  to-day.  The  grenadier  with  his  fusee  and  his  hand  grenade 
will  give  way  to  the  impersonal  and  deadly  mine  and  bomb 
and  shrapnel.  Individual  heroism,  the  prowess  of  the 
bayonet  and  the  sabre,  skill  of  horsemanship — ^these,  the 
relics  of  primitive  warfare,  will  persist  in  spite  of  the  growing 
mechanism  of  war. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them, 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd; 
Storm 'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well: 
Into  the  jaws  of  death. 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

Rode  the  Six  Hundred. 

Flash 'd  all  their  sabres  bare. 
Flash 'd  as  they  turned  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  there 
Charging  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wonder'd. 

But  gradually  the  individual  will  be  absorbed  into  the 
machine,  greater  weight  of  metal  and  greater  weight  of  men 
will  more  and  more  determine  the   event,  and  God,  as  the 
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cynical  Voltaire  said,  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest 
battalions. 

Up  to  a  decade  ago — one  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  up 
to  four  months  ago — the  picture  of  war  drawn  by  Addison 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  remained  practi- 
cally true  for  modern  warfare.  It  is  the  aeroplane,  the 
Zeppelin,  the  submarine,  the  destroyer,  the  torpedo,  and  the 
searchlight  that  have  with  amazing  suddenness  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  battle;  and  save  for  a  few  particular  phases, 
the  poetry  of  this  ultra-modern  warfare  has  not  yet  been 
written.  Tennyson's  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  ^^airy 
navies  battling  in  the  central  blue,''  written  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  as  it  was,  remains  the  most  epic  visualization  of 
the  aeroplane  and  Zeppelin.  The  noble  opening  stanza  of 
Alfred  Noyes'  '^Search  Lights": 

Shadow  by  shadow,  stripped  for  fight 
The  lean  black  cruisers  search  the  sea. 

Night  long  their  level  shafts  of  light 
Revolve  and  find  no  enemy. 

Only  they  know  each  leaping  wave 

May  hide  the  lightning  and  their  grave, 

adds  another  phase.  Nowhere  has  the  sinister  and  ghastly 
power  of  the  invisible  instruments  of  death  been  so  power- 
fully sung  as  in  Kipling's  ^^Destroyers'': 

Offshore  where  sea  and  skyline  blend 

In  vain  the  daylight  dies; 
The  sullen  shouldering  swells  attend 

Death  and  our  sacrifice. 
Adown  the  stricken  capes  no  flare — 

No  mark  on  spit  or  bar, — 
Girdled  and  desperate  we  dare 

The  bUnd-f  old  game  of  war .... 

Hit,  and  hard  hit !    The  blow  went  home, 

The  muffled  knocking  stroke — 
The  steam  that  over-runs  the  foam — 

The  foam  that  thins  to  smoke — 
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The  smoke  that  clokes  the  deep  aboil — 

The  deep  that  chokes  her  throes 
Till,  streaked  with  ash  and  sleeked  with  oil, 

The  luke  warm  whirlpools  close. 

A  shadow  down  the  sickened  wave 

Long  since  her  slayer  fled  : 
But  hear  their  chattering  quickfiree  rave 

Astern,  abeam,  ahead ! 
Panic  that  shells  the  drifting  spar — 

Loud  waste  with  none  to  check — 
Mad  fear  that  rakes  a  scornful  star 

Or  sweeps  a  consort's  deck ! 

The  strength  of  twice  three  thousand  horse 

That  serve  the  one  command; 
The  hand  that  heaves  the  headlong  force. 

The  hate  that  backs  the  hand; 
The  doom-bolt  in  the  darkness  freed, 

The  mine  that  splits  the  main ; 
The  white-hot  wake,  the  'wildering  speed — 

The  Choosers  of  the  Slain ! 

But  these  are  mere  selected  aspects.  It  has  been  said 
that  anything  like  a  collective  picture  of  warfare  as  it  is  to- 
day has  not  yet  been  written.  One  is,  indeed,  inclined  to 
doubt  if  it  ever  can  be,  unless  some  new  Milton  shall  arise, 
whose  cosmic  imagination  can  grapple  with  matter  so 
stupendous.  The  battle  of  Nieuport  is  the  Hell  of  '*  Paradise 
Lost,''  realized  in  the  fulness  of  time  when  all  the  achievements 
of  science  have  become  the  playthings  of  man's  hate — a 
place  where  a  countless  multitude  struggle  under  the  veritable 

"  cope  of  Hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires.'' 

II 

In  thus  following  the  physical  aspects  of  war  through 
pictures  drawn  by  successive  poets,  we  have  lost  sight  for  a 
little  while  of  the  national  mood  which  the  poetry  of  war 
reflects.     It  were  possible,  did  space  permit,  to  trace  the  note 
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of  bitter  hatred,  of  joy  in  the  m^lSej  of  gloating  over  the 
slain,  not  merely  in  the  primitive  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  it,  but  also  far  on  into  the  maturing 
civihzation  of  later  times.  This  harvest  of  bitterness  and 
savagery  perceptibly  diminishes,  however,  as  one  progresses 
into  modern  literature;  and  the  spirit  of  war  poetry  becomes, 
not  that  of  the  sergeant  in  Ireton^s  regiment  into  whose 
mouth  Macaulay  puts  the  words, 

Ho,  comrades,  scour  the  plain,  and  ere  ye  strip  the  slain 
First  give  another  stab  to  make  your  search  secure; 

but  rather  that  of  CampbelFs  familiar  lines : 

Out  spake  the  victor  then, 

As  he  hailed  them  o'er  the  wave  : 

"  Ye  are  brothers;  ye  are  men ! 

And  we  conquer  but  to  save; — 

So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring." .... 

The  primitive  song  of  battle  is  a  song  of  carnage — for 
the  sake  of  carnage.  The  modern  song  of  battle  is  the  song 
of  men  who  make  a  thorough  job  of  it,  not  for  its  own  sake 
but  for  the  better  thing  which  is  to  follow. 

They  terribly  carpet  the  earth  with  dead,  and  before  their  cannon  cool, 
They  walk  unarmed  by  two  and  threes,  to  call  the  living  to  school. 

And  into  the  modern  song  of  battle,  themes  hitherto 
unsung  have  made  their  way.  The  old  poetry  takes  grim 
cognizance  of  the  grief  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless — 

Then  on  the  morne  they  mayde  them  beerys 

Of  byrch  and  haysell  graye; 
Many  a  wydowe,  with  wepying  teyres 

Ther  makes  they  fette  awaye; 

but  such  a  reference  as  this  from  ^^The  Battle  of  Otterbum'' 
is  typically  casual.  The  broader  humanitarianism  of  the 
modern  mood  has  realized  the  poignant  appeal  of  the  stay- 
at-home  as  vividly  as  it  has  the  trumpet-call  of  the  marching 
hosts.     Nor  has  this  mood  dwelt  with  mawkish  sentiment 
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upon  the  broken-hearted  woman  who  sobs  her  heart  out  in 
the  deserted  home.  Rather  does  the  mood  find  true  expres- 
sion in  the  ringing  words  of  Lawrence  Binyon,  with  their 
fine  echo  of  Tennyson's  "  Ulysses '': 

Your  hearts  are  lifted  up,  your  hearts 
That  have  foreknown  the  utter  price, 
Your  hearts  burn  upward  as  a  flame 
Of  splendour  and  of  sacrifice. 

For  you,  you  too  to  battle  go, 

Not  with  the  marching  drums  and  cheers, 

But  in  the  watch  of  solitude 

And  through  the  boundless  night  of  fears. 

Swift,  swifter  than  those  hawks  of  war. 
Those  threatening  wings  that  pulse  the  air, 
Far  as  the  vanguard  ranks  are  set, 
You  are  gone  before  them,  you  are  there ! 

And  not  a  shot  comes  blind  with  death, 
And  not  a  stab  of  steel  is  pressed 
Home,  but  invisibly  it  tore 
And  entered  first  a  woman's  breast. 

Amid  the  thunder  of  the  guns, 

The  lightning  of  the  lance  and  sword. 

Your  hope,  your  dread,  your  throbbing  pride, 

Your  infinite  passion  is  outpoured 

From  hearts  that  are  as  one  high  heart 
Withholding  naught  from  doom  and  bale, 
Burningly  offered  up— to  bleed. 
To  bear,  to  break,  but  not  to  fail. 

The  theme  of  the  passive  heroism  of  womanhood  is  not 
of  course  a  new  theme;  but  it  is  winning  a  new  and  nobler 
emphasis  in  this  war  than  it  has  ever  won  before;  and  coupled 
with  it  is  that  other  motif  of  the  humanitarian  mood — the 
woe  of  beleaguered  Belgium.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
England  has  listened  to  the  Macedonian  cry  from  that 
quarter.  Edward  III  heard  it,  and  the  cry  is  echoed  in 
Minot's  words: 
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When  Bruges  and  Ypyre  hereof  herd  tell 
They  sent  Edward  to  wit  that  was  in  Arwell; 
Then  had  he  no  liking  longer  to  dwell .... 

but  not  then  was  England  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  a 
neighbour-nation  utterly  laid  low.  To-day  ^'Louvain'^  has 
become  the  veritable  watchword  of  English  song;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  when  the  great  poem  of  the  present  war 
comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be  not  an  Iliad  but  an  Odyssey — 
the  story,  not  of  the  conquering  valour  of  England,  but  of 
the  heroic  suffering  of  Belgium. 

In  the  light  of  this  change  in  the  mood  of  battle  poetry, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  poetry  of  the  present  war 
would  strike  a  note  of  rehgious  dedication,  of  heroic  courage 
and  of  high  souled  magnanimity  characteristic  of  the  civil- 
ization which  we  pique  ourselves  upon  possessing.  But  in  so 
far  as  it  has  shown  these  qualities  (and  it  undoubtedly  has 
shown  them),  it  has  had  to  manifest  them  under  the  stress 
of  circumstances  pecuUarly  calculated  to  drag  the  Muse 
back  into  the  primitive  mood.  To  contemplate  an  enemy 
whose  veneer,  not  perhaps  of  ^^ culture,''  but  of  civilization, 
has  been  rubbed  off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  whose 
conduct  has  been  barbaric  to  a  degree,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  one's  spirit  ^^  commercing  with  the  skies,"  is  no  slight 
task.  There  is  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that,  after  all, 
civihzation  is  not  ^^ getting  anywhere,"  and  that  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  expecting  anything  of  Apollo  than  of  Mars. 
We  had  all  come  to  think  that  world-civilization  had  reached 
a  point  at  which  the  history  of  human  nature  might  be 
expected  to  stop  repeating  itself;  and  yet  we  can  turn  the 
pages  of  English  poetry  clear  back  to  the  year  1200,  and  find 
in  Layamon's  ''Brut"  a  description  of  Teutonic  warfare 
that  might  have  been  written  yesterday. 

The  Teuton  Childric  has  been  defeated  by  Arthur^  and 
pledges  himself,  as  the  price  of  pardon,  that  he  will  harass 
Arthur  no  more.  Nevertheless,  Childric  gathers  his  scattered 
forces  and  again  lands  on  the  shore  of  Arthur's  kingdom. 
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As  soon  as  they  came  on  hand,  the  folk  they  slew;  the  churls  they 
drove  off,  that  tilled  the  earth;  the  knights  they  hanged,  that  defended 
the  land;  all  the  good  wives  they  struck  with  knives;  all  the  maidens  they 
murdered;  all  the  learned  men  [clergy]  they  cast  on  gleeds;  all  the  servants 
they  slew  with  clubs;  they  felled  the  castles,  laid  waste  the  land,  burned 
the    churches — grief    was    among    the    people!     Sucking    children    they 

drowned  in  the  water; the  cattle  they  took  and  slaughtered; 

all  they  took  that  they  came  nigh. 

The  enemy  penetrates  to  Bath,  and  there  on  the  hill 
Arthur  defeats  the  Teutons,  filling  the  Avon  with  the  bodies 
of  armoured  warriors,  and  slaying  their  leader;  and  the 
gentle  old  priest  of  Arnley  puts  into  Arthur's  mouth  a  barbaric 
chant  of  triumph  over  the  slain. 

How  the  steel  fishes  lie  in  the  stream !  Armed  with  sword,  their  life 
is  destroyed;  their  scales  float  like  gold-dyed  shields;  there  float  their  fins 
like  spears.  Strange  things  are  come  to  this  land — such  beasts  on  the 
hill,  such  fishes  in  the  stream ! 

And  thou,  Childric,  didst  climb  this  hill  wondrous  high,  as  if  thou 
wouldst  to  heaven;  but  now  thou  shalt  to  hell.     There  thou  mayest  learn 

much  of  thy  kin Bid  them  dwell  there  winter  and  summer,  and 

we  shall  live  [here]  in  [this]  land  in  bliss.  ^ 

It  is  the  very  irony  of  fate  which  makes  the  myth  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  historical  record  of  the  twentieth;  and 
the  savage  joy  of  Arthur  is  mild  and  humane  beside  the 
terrible  bitterness  and  relentless  hatred  of  William  Watson's 
''Funeral  March  for  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.''  The  spirit  of 
Brunanburh  is  awake  again. 

And  from  Germany,  a  black  echo  of  this  black  mood, 
comes  the  ''Hassgesang" — the  ''chant  of  hate  against  Eng- 
land," pubhshed  by  Ernst  Lissauer  in  "Jugend,"  and  thus, 
translated  into  EngHsh  by  Barbara  Henderson: 

French  and  Russian,  they  matter  not, 
A  blow  for  a  blow,  and  a  shot  for  a  shot ; 
We  love  them  not,  we  hate  them  not. 


1  Prose  rendering  by  W.   H.   Schofield,    in    "English  Literature    from   the 
Conquest  to  Chaucer.  ' 
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We  hold  the  Wechsel  and  Vosgesgate 
We  have  but  one  and  only  hate, 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one, 

We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone. 

He  is  known  to  you  all,  he  is  known  to  you  all, 

He  crouches  behind  the  dark  grey  flood, 

Full  of  envy,  of  rage,  of  craft,  of  gall. 

Cut  off  by  waves  that  are  thicker  than  blood. 

Come,  let  us  stand  at  the  Judgement  place, 

An  oath  to  swear  to,  face  to  face. 

An  oath  of  bronze,  no  wind  can  shake, 
An  oath  for  our  sons  and  their  sons  to  take. 
Come  hear  the  word,  repeat  the  word. 
Throughout  the  Fatherland  make  it  heard. 
We  will  never  forego  our  hate. 
We  have  all  but  a  single  hate. 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one. 
We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone — 
England ! 

What  are  we  to  think  of  such  poetry?  The  ^'Hassge- 
sang^^  is  to  be  expected  from  the  Germans.  Hatred  of 
England  has  been  bred  and  indoctrinated  into  them  through 
thirty  years  of  anti-British  education.  From  Nietsche  to 
Bernhardi  they  have  been  taught  that  the  only  law  is  the 
law  of  force,  the  only  morality  the  morality  of  conquest. 
England  has  stood  in  their  way,  and  they  hate  England. 
Their  attitude  is  intolerable,  but  it  is  at  least  not  surprising. 

But  England  ?  One  does  not  have  to  be  a  pacificist  or 
a  sentimentalist  to  condemn  the  spirit  which  dictated 
Watson's  bitter  words.  The  mood  of  England  should  be — 
and  in  the  main,  is — the  exaltation  of  a  great  cause,  not  the 
bitter  animosity  of  a  primitive  savage.  It  is  our  business  to 
put  an  end  to  a  baleful  militarism,  not  to  fling  back  taunt 
for  taunt  and  gibe  for  gibe. 

It  behoves  not  only  the  ordinary  man  whose  hasty  words 
do  not  go  upon  record,  but  also  the  poet  who,  for  good  or  ill, 
is  spreading  upon  the  pages  of  literature  a  message  which 
posterity  shall  read,  to  be  temperate  and  even  magnanimous 
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of  speech  in  such  a  crisis.  It  is  the  first  stanza  of  Kipling's 
^'Recessionary  which  we  hear  most  often  quoted;  but  it  is 
another  stanza  which  should  be  on  our  lips  to-day: 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard, 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
And  guarding,  calls  not  Thee  to  guard ; 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word — 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people,  Lord ! 

Fortunately,  the  atavistic  savagery  of  Mr.  Watson's 
outburst  marks  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  If  England  is 
forced  to  contemplate  an  enemy  whose  deeds  are  of  the  dark 
ages,  she  has  none  the  less  the  inspiration  of  a  just  and  great 
cause.  The  poetry  of  certain  of  her  past  wars  is  far  from 
reflecting  a  unanimity  of  mood.  There  is  no  more  imperish- 
able record  upon  the  pages  of  history  than  the  bitter  words 
of  Wordsworth  written  in  1802: 

Milton !  thou  should'st  be  living  at  this  hour  : 
England  hath  need  of  thee  :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  sword  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men; 
Oh !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  English  spirit  to-day  than  that  afforded  by 
the  predominant,  indeed,  practically  the  universal,  note  of 
her  recent  poetry.  That  note  was  first  struck  by  Henry 
Newbolt  in  ''The  Vigil,''  written  at  an  earlier  date,  but  most 
opportunely  repubhshed  in  the  dread  moment  when  war  was 
seen  to  be  inevitable,  but  before  it  had  been  declared. 

England !  where  the  sacred  flame 

Burns  before  the  inmost  shrine, 
Where  the  lips  that  love  thy  name 

Consecrate  their  hopes  and  thine, 
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Where  the  banners  of  thy  dead 
Weave  their  shadows  overhead, 
Watch  beside  thine  arms  to-night, 
Pray  that  God  defend  the  Right. 

Think  that  when  to-morrow  comes 

War  shall  claim  command  of  all, 
Thou  must  hear  the  roll  of  drums, 

Thou  must  hear  the  trumpet's  call. 
Now  before  they  silence  ruth, 
Commune  with  the  voice  of  truth; 
England  !  on  thy  knees  to-night 
Pray  that  God  defend  the  Right. 

The  same  note  is  struck  again  in  the  noble  words  of 
Thomas  Hardy  when  the  future  looked  blackest: 

What  of  the  faith  and  fire  within  us 

Men  who  march  away 

Ere  the  barn-cocks  say 

Night  is  growing  gray, 
To  hazards  whence  no  tears  can  win  us; 
What  of  the  faith  and  fire  within  us 

Men  who  march  away? 

In  our  heart  of  hearts  believing 

Victory  crowns  the  just 

And  that  braggarts  must 

Surely  bite  the  dust, 
March  we  to  the  field  ungrieving. 
In  our  heart  of  hearts  believing 

Victory  crowns  the  just. 

It  is  not  a  mood  of  ^^ frantic  boast  and  foolish  word," 
nor  is  it  the  mood  of  him  who  impiously  flaunts  the  name  of 
God.  It  is  the  mood  of  those  who,  leaving  all  other  things, 
go  forth,  prayerful  and  unafraid, 

To  keep  the  house  unharmed 
Their  fathers  built  so  fair. 


knowing,  also,  that 


They  are  holding  in  their  hands 
Liberty  of  little  lands. 
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Half  a  century  ago,  Tennyson  exclaimed, 

What  hope  is  here  for  modern  rhyme 
To  him  who  turns  a  musing  eye 
On  songs  and  deeds  and  lives  that  lie 
Foreshortened  in  the  tract  of  time. 

This  war  will  answer  other  and  far  more'  important 
questions;  but  it  will  no  less  answer  the  question  over  which 
Tennyson  mused  so  long  ago.  The  mood  of  the  moment  is 
a  mood  of  deeds,  not  words;  and  the  poetry  of  the  moment, 
stirring  as  it  is,  has  not  yet  had  time  to  find  itself;  but  in 
that  period  of  tranquillity  which  will  follow,  the  recollected 
emotion  of  these  great  deeds  done  and  great  lives  spent  will 
be  minted  into  a  golden  harvest,  richer  even,  we  dare  to 
hope,  than  that  which  marked  the  glorious  days  of  great 
EUzabeth. 

Edmund  Kemper  Broadus 


I 


THREE  POEMS 

Translated  by  Florence  Randal  Livesay  from  the 
Ukrainian  of  Fedkovich 

I.  THE  FLUTE 

The  midnight  fire  flickers, 
The  embers  slowly  dying, 
The  father  sits  at  the  table, 
Heavily,  sadly  thinking. 
The  mother,  too,  sits  quiet 
Sending  swift  prayers  to  Heaven. 
Her  heart  is  filled  with  grief. 
But  she  knows  not  words  to  tell  it. 
The  sisters  finish  their  sewing 
By  the  light  of  the  kahanetz. 

The  brother  has  sought  a  corner 
To  pipe  sad  tunes  on  a  flute. 
He  plays  on  the  flute  of  Ivan, 
Ivan  who  serves  for  the  Czar. 
Suddenly,  with  a  heart-cry. 
He  stops  his  sad,  sweet  playing: 
^^  Ivan,  Ivan,  it  sounds  not! 
Thy  famous  tunes  are  silent ! 
Where,  O  where  art  thou  living 
And  how  does  my  brother  fare?'' 

Brushing  away  his  tears. 

He  placed  his  flute  near  the  rafters. 

Quietly  leaving  the  room 

He  went  to  sleep  in  the  stable; 

That  he  might  talk  with  the  bay 

Concerning  Ivan,  his  brother. 
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And  on  the  hot  sands  of  Italy, 
On  the  green  grass  lies  a  soldier, 
Shot,  awaiting  death,  alone,  alone 
As  a  leaf  in  desert  sands! 
Only  the  moon  is  shining — 
Above  him  the  proud  juniper 
Her  buds  flings  outward. 

And  he  lies  thinking,  thinking — 

Dreaming  of  his  home, 

Bidding  good-bye  to  father. 

To  mother,  brother  and  sisters. 

^^  Adieu,  adieu,  Kateryna, 

With  thine  undying  love, 

With  thy  so  sweet  affection! 

Adieu,  my  golden  weapons. 

Adieu,  my  bay  in  the  stable, 

That  carried  me  to  dances. 

That  knew  my  heart's  deep  secrets !'' 

Then,  low  and  faint  in  the  distance, 
There  reached  his  ears,  uncertain. 
The  sounds  of  sweet  flute  piping. 
They  drifted  into  silence. ..... 

The  soldier's  head  has  fallen, 
The  stars  have  faded  away. 

On  Sunday  in  the  village 
Gather  Ivan's  companions: 
''  Brothers,  come  let  us  play  it, 
The  famous  flute  of  Ivan's!" 
How  vain  were  aU  their  efforts! 
'Twas  dumb,  as  dumb  as  ever. 

And  on  the  hot  sands  of  Italy, 
Under  the  boughs  of  the  juniper  tree 
What  does  he  dream,  Ivan? 
Does  he  dream  of  the  bay 
Or  of  Kateryna? 
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II.  STORM 

"  How  it  blows 

From  Yuha! 

See  how  the  dark  cloud  grows! 

What  wrath  it  brings ...... 

But  when,  who  knows, 

O  villagers  of  Yuha, 

WiUitdry 

Your  bleeding  wounds! 

Ah,  when ?'' 

"  Is  it  you,  still, 
0  villager  of  Yuha?  ^' 
''  Still  it  is  I. 
Cleansed,  my  wounds 
All  healed  lie/^ 


III.  THE  RECRUIT 

In  the  great  Emperor's  courtyard 
He  stood  at  his  post  on  the  pavement. 
He  washed  his  face  and  dried  it 
As  the  duck  her  wings  in  water. 
He  washed  his  face  with  his  tears. — 
None  saw  or  heard  in  the  silence. 

He  leaned  his  head  on  the  bayonet 
And  slept  for  a  precious  moment. 
In  the  great  Emperor's  courtyard 
He  slept  on  his  sharp-tipped  bayonet. 

He  dreamt  that  he  walked  on  a  mountain- 
O  blue  was  the  dream-like  mountain! 
Brushing  his  hair  in  ringlets 
He  walked  on  thinking,  thinking: 
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Why  does  my  mother  write  not, 
Or  can  she  still  be  living? 

He  heard  her  answer  softly  : 

*'  I  would  like,  my  son,  to  write  you 

But  they  made  me  a  tomb  so  lofty 

That  I  may  not  rise  from  beneath  it. 

Oh,  rise  I  cannot,  my  Eagle! 

For  deep  below,  on  the  bottom, 

They  have  covered  my  hands  with  earth-clods. 

With  earth  that  is  lying  heavy /^ 

In  the  great  Emperor's  courtyard 
He  would  have  dreamt  still  longer 
But  the  bell  on  high  St.  Stephen's 

Rang  with  a  noisy  clamour 

He  wiped  his  face  from  the  misting, 

His  bayonet  wiped  he  dully 

Blood  flows  on  the  courtyard  pavement 
From  the  soldier  lying  dead  there. 
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I  died  once,  but  I  came  to  life 

With  pain  that  stabbed  me  like  a  knife; 

And  once  again  I  know  I  died — 
Afraid!    And  yet  that  shell  flew  wide. 

A  singing  bullet  cut  the  air: 

I  said  a  catch  of  a  childish  prayer — 

^^  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 

''  Before  I  wake—" 

Florence  Randal  Livesay 


A  LITTLE  SONG  OF  ANGELS 

A  LASS  she  has  a  watering-pot, 

A  lad  he  has  a  spade, 

And  0,  it  was  a  pretty  plot. 

The  garden  Adam  made. 

There  in  the  tender  timeless  years, 

Ere  yet  our  grief  was  born. 

Came  Michael  through  the  slanted  spears 

To  wake  the  rose  at  morn. 

Raphael,  Michael,  Israfel, 
They  helped  him  weed  and  hoe. 
And  planted  pinks  and  pimpernel 
And  pansies  in  a  row. 
Under  the  striving  starbright  wings 
The  breeze  sang  like  a  choir, 
The  fragrance  of  eternal  springs, 
Beauty  and  bloom  and  fire. 

Young  Adam  turned  the  furrow  straight, 

The  dawn  was  at  his  feet. 

And  Gabriel  leaned  on  Eden-Gate 

To  watch  the  dew-wet  wheat, 

And  drifts  of  laughing  cherubs  drove 

Like  doves  along  the  loam 

What  time  the  heavenly  reapers  strove 

To  lift  the  harvest  home. 

O,  all  you  lads  and  lasses,  stay, 
Take  pity  in  your  heart 
On  those  who  cast  the  rose  away 
And  keep  the  thorny  part. 
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For  there  was  one,  as  IVe  heard  tell, 
Bright  as  a  blade  was  he, 
The  Httle  angel  Azrael, 
That  wept  beside  God's  knee. 

Moon  upon  moon,  the  irised  night 

Came  innocent  of  wrong. 

Dawn  upon  dawn,  the  dreaming  light 

Lit  all  the  hills  with  song. 

And  Gabriel  sheathed  and  Raphael  slept 

Wing-folded  in  the  shade, 

With  httle  new-born  Death,  who  wept 

For  grief  that  he  was  made. 

0,  all  you  lads  and  lasses  trim, 
Be  gentle  in  your  prayers 
To  all  poor  gardeners  come  from  him 
Who  first  gave  ground  for  tares. 
0,  early,  early  grief  was  gleaned, 
O,  early  wrath  was  stored, 
And  httle  Azrael,  he  leaned 
And  wept  above  his  sword. 
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Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 


THE  WEALTHY  SHEPHERD 

As  I  came  in  from  the  green  South  Downs 
I  heard  the  pedlars  cry — 

^^What  d'ye  lack  ?''  and  ^^  What  d'ye  lack  ?" 
*^Come  lasses  and  lads,  come  buy." 

So  they  chattered  and  clacked  away 

All  at  the  fair  on  a  summer  day — 
'^  Satin  waistcoats,  and  scented  gloves, 
Silken  hose  or  a  cage  of  doves, 
Sweets  and  'winkles  and  hot  meat  pie — 
What  d'ye  lack  ?     Come  buy!    Come  buy!" 

And  I  answered  them  as  a  free  soul  may, 
Fresh  from  the  green  South  Downs  that  day, 
^^I  lack  nothing  that  ye  can  sell, 
I've  flung  my  pence  in  the  Wishing  Well, 
Bathed  my  face  in  the  morning  dew. 
Broken  my  fast  on  the  white  milk  new. 
Breathed  the  scent  of  the  wild  sweet-briar, 
Listened  long  to  a  sky-lark  choir — 
All  that  I'm  lacking,  I  tell  ye  true. 
Are  my  green  meadows  and  hills  of  blue." 

How  they  laughed  and  jeered  me. 
Those  pedlar  folk. 

''Look  at  the  daft  one! 
He's  a  joke! 

Buttercup  gold  in  his  hands  he  holds! 

Fool!     Get  back  to  your  South  Down  folds." 

Back  from  the  low-land  fair  I  haste. 

Far  from  the  clatter,  and  clack,  and  waste. 

There  I  find  in  my  bosky  dell 

Three  new  lambs  by  the  Wishing  Well, 

Sweet  wild  thyme  and  the  glint  of  dew, 

Treasure  trove  of  the  old  and  new. 

But  down  at  the  fair  the  pedlars  cry 

"What  d'ye  lack  ?     Come  buy!     Come  buy!" 

Louise  Morey  Bowman 


THE  KOSARY  OF  THE  SOUL 

In  memory  of  the  years  that  were, 
The  years  that  are,  and  yet  shall  be, 
And  of  the  lonely  days  and  hours 
That  slowly  creep  away  from  me; 
In  memory  of  the  day  we  met, 
Sweet  bells  of  Recollection  toll; 
With  hands  soft-clasp 'd  and  eyes  tear-wet, 
I  say  the  rosary  of  the  soul. 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  gift  of  Love, 

Sent  to  me  in  the  long  ago. 

And  Thou,  who  sent  it  from  above. 

Can  now  discern  the  hearths  deep  woe. 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  twilit  hours. 

The  vows  at  eve  to  faithful  be, 

And  though  they  withered  with  the  flowers. 

For  their  sweet  fragrance  I  thank  Thee. 

Blest  were  the  days  of  love  and  bliss, 

And  blest  the  raptured  first  caress. 

The  hours  wherein  we  would  not  miss 

A  touch,  a  look,  for  all  were  blessed; 

Blest  were  the  days  of  dear  deUght, 

Blest  is  the  memory,  though  of  loss; 

Blest  was  Love's  day,  and  Love's  short  night, 

And  blessed,  blessed  is  Love's  cross. 

In  memory  of  the  days  that  were. 
The  days  that  are,  and  yet  shall  be. 
And  of  the  lonely  days  and  hours 
That  slowly  creep  away  from  me; 
In  memory  of  the  day  we  met. 
Kind  recollections  round  me  roll, 
So  kneeling  close  to  sad  Regret 
I  say  the  rosary  of  the  Soul. 

M.  AiLEEN  Ward 


TARAS  SHEVCHENKO 

TOURING  the  past  year  loyal  Ukrainians  have  been  cele- 
brating the  centenary  of  their  greatest  national  poet, 
Taras  Shevchenko.  Many  heroes  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  Ukraine  had,  but  none  of  her  heroes  of  the  sword  are 
held  in  more  veneration  than  the  peasant  poet,  Taras 
Shevchenko.  The  story  of  his  rise  from  a  poor  serf  boy  to  a 
place  of  the  highest  honour  among  his  people  as  an  artist 
and  poet,  and  the  blighting  of  his  genius  by  the  jealous  hand 
of  Russia  just  as  it  was  about  to  enter  upon  its  most  promis- 
ing period  is  one  that  in  tragic  interest  is  surpassed  by  few. 
Born  February  25th,  1814,  the  child  of  agricultural  serfs, 
his  early  life  was  spent  in  the  most  abject  poverty  and  servi- 
tude. Serfdom  of  the  bitterest  kind  prevailed  in  Russia. 
The  serf  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  his  lord,  who  could 
sell  his  cattle,  seize  his  crop,  or  eject  him  at  will  from  his 
small  holdings.  He  was  bought  and  sold  like  an  ox  and 
sometimes  was  even  exchanged  for  a  dog. 

With  his  parents  Shevchenko  was  the  property  of  a  half 
Russianized,  half  Polonized  German  named  Engelhardt  whose 
estate  lay  in  the  government  of  Kief  near  the  Dnieper.  His 
home  was  a  wretched  hovel  with  a  weather-beaten  thatch. 
Here  he  lived  like  other  serf  children,  suffering  hunger,  cold, 
and  neglect. 

Of  the  grinding  toil  that  sent  his  mother  and  father  to 
an  early  grave  he  says: 

I  do  not  call  it  heaven, 

That  little  cot  in  the  grove 

By  the  pond  on  the  border  of  the  village. 

I  saw  hell.     There  was 

Hard  work.     Never  was  time 

Ever  given  to  pray; 

There  my  good  mother 

Still  young,  poverty  and  labour 
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Brought  to  the  grave. 

There  father,  crying  with  the 

Children,  little  and  naked. 

Could  not  endure  this  misfortune 

And  died  in  servitude; 

And  we,  like  little  mice. 

Were  dispersed  among  the  people, 

I  to  school  to  carry  water  for  the  scholars;   . 

My  brothers  went  out  to  servitude. 

Again  he  gives  a  glimpse  of  his  forlorn  childhood: 

A  little  boy  in  the  village. 

Like  a  twig  broken  from  the  branch. 

Only  one  under  the  fence 

Sits  in  his  old  rags,  absorbed, 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  I ; 

That  is  my  youth,  my  boyhood  days. 

Shevchenko's  father  early  recognized  in  him  the  marks  of 
genuis,  prophesying  great  things  from  his  ardent  nature  and 
unusual  cleverness;  so  the  lad  was  sent  to  school  to  the  parish 
clerk,  the  one  educated  man  of  the  village.  Taras  soon 
learned  all  that  individual  could  teach  him,  for  the  curri- 
culum consisted  of  little  more  than  the  alphabet,  a  few  prayers, 
and  a  regular  flogging  for  all  the  boys  every  Saturday.  The 
diak  was  a  drunken  and  quarrelsome  man  and  the  beatings 
Taras  received  awakened  in  his  fiery  soul  a  hatred  of  all 
persecution  and  oppression,  a  hatred  which  found  ample 
cause  for  expression  in  later  years  as  he  viewed  his  people's 
sufferings.  The  diak  looked  upon  him  as  a  superior  pupil, 
and  made  him  his  apprentice.  But  his  office  was  evidently 
not  altogether  one  of  emoluments,  for,  one  day,  finding  the 
diak  hopelessly  drunk,  he  took  the  opportuntiy  to  pay  off 
old  scores  by  giving  him  a  sound  thrashing,  after  which  he 
ran  away,  carrying  with  him  an  illustrated  book  on  which 
he  had  long  laid  covetous  eyes. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  book  that  awakened  his  latent  genius 
for  drawing,  for,  as  he  wandered  about  the  neighbourhood 
working  at  odd  jobs  and  running  away  when  beaten  or  half 
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starved,  he  was  accumulating  a  store  of  stolen  pencils,  paper, 
and  pictures  to  copy  and  looking  for  some  one  to  teach  him 
to  draw. 

All  attempts  to  train  Taras  to  the  ordinary  tasks  of  the 
serf  failed.  As  a  shepherd  boy  he  let  his  charges  stray;  as 
scullion  in  his  master's  kitchen  and  page  to  his  master's 
son,  an  army  officer  in  Poland,  he  was  no  more  successful. 
The  pots  and  pans  were  left  unscoured  while  he  stepped  out 
of  doors  to  draw,  or  his  gallant  young  master  was  left  knocking 
at  the  street  door  at  midnight,  while  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
his  page,  all  absorbed,  pursued  his  drawing. 

Captain  Englehardt  removing  to  St.  Petersburg  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  persistent  bent  of  Taras  to  account, 
and  hired  him  out  to  a  house  painter,  for  whom  he  worked 
for  several  years,  living  in  a  garret  with  other  apprentices 
and  doing  what  drawing  he  could  at  night  by  the  light  of  a 
candle. 

But  deliverance  was  at  hand,  the  reward  of  his  indomi- 
table genius.  One  fine  night  as  he  sat  in  his  dirty  house - 
painter's  blouse  drawing  a  statue  in  the  Summer  Garden,  he 
heard  behind  him  a  voice  addressing  him  in  his  own  tongue, 
^^ Whither  are  you  from,  countryman?''  Startled  he  turned 
to  see  a  gentleman,  who,  when  Shevchenko  confessed  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  park  on  clear  nights  to 
draw,  invited  him  to  call  at  his  studio  and  bring  his  pictures. 

Shevchenko  found  his  new  friend  to  be  none  other  than 
a  Ruthenian  student  at  the  Academy  of  Art,  Soshenko  by 
name,  who  introduced  him  at  the  Academy,  where  he  was 
given  a  hearty  welcome.  Professor  Briulov,  director  of  the 
Academy,  took  an  especial  interest  in  him,  because,  as  he  said, 
he  had  ^^not  got  a  serf's  face,"  and  through  his  efforts  the 
means  for  the  purchase  of  Shevchenko 's  freedom  was  pro- 
vided. When  the  document  granting  the  emancipation  was 
put  into  his  hands,  it  seemed  to  Shevchenko  so  incredible 
that  he  could  do  nothing  but  kiss  the  paper  and  sob. 

Shevchenko  was  twenty-five  when  made  a  free  man,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  his  emancipation  that  he  was  known  to 
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write,  but  as  Soshenko  expressed  it,  ^^he  then  began  to  waste 
his  time  in  scribbUng  verses/'  He  continued  to  paint  and 
with  success  enough  to  pay  his  way  through  college  and 
secure  his  diploma  from  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

Shevchenko's  first  volume  of  poems  was  pubUshed  in 
1840,  and  another  followed  in  1842.  His  fame  as  a  poet  spread. 
Honours  and  appointments  were  awaiting  him  in  Kief,  and 
his  verses  were  read  with  delight  by  the  whole  Ukraine.  But 
the  popularity  of  Shevchenko  and  his  verses  led  the  Russian 
government  to  regard  him  as  dangerous  to  Russian  authority 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  steps  were  taken  by  the  police  to  implicate 
him  in  something  that  would  give  them  cause  to  arrest  him. 
He  was  accused  of  belonging  to  a  society  having  for  its  pur- 
pose such  '^revolutionary  aims''  as  'Ho  found  schools  and 
pubhsh  books  for  the  poor."  The  real  reason  was  that  the 
extraordinary  respect  felt  by  all  Ukrainian  Slavists  both  for 
Shevchenko  personally  and  for  his  poems  kindled  the  dormant 
spark  of  freedom  in  the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  serfs  and 
this  could  not  be  tolerated.  Shevchenko  was  therefore 
condemned  ''in  consideration  of  his  robust  constitution,  to 
military  servitude  in  Siberia."  His  poems  were  not  to  be 
circulated,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  draw,  paint,  or  write. 
He  was  to  be  blotted  out  completely,  as  dangerous  to  Russian 
authority  in  the  Ukraine. 

Ten  dreary  years  Shevchenko  spent  in  the  fortresses  of 
desolate  Asia.  The  rude  soldiery  were  repulsive  to  him  and 
the  fettering  of  his  genius  unbearable.  For  persisting  to 
paint  and  write,  as  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  his  surround- 
ings, he  was  sent  to  Novopetrovsk  in  the  Caspian  Salt 
Desert,  and  the  seven  years  of  his  detention  there  are  as  barren 
of  verse  as  the  desert  about  him  was  of  verdure,  and  the  misery 
of  his  existence  unspeakable.  From  a  poem  written  in  his 
early  captivity  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  utter  loneliness,  as, 
in  imagination,  he  stands  overlooking  his  beloved  steppe, 
contrasting  it  with  the  wretched  wilderness  about  him: 
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And  there  the  steppe,  and  here  the  steppe, 

(But  here  not  such:) 

Ruddy  brown  and  red. 

With  there  the  blue; 

The  green  mingled 

With  plots  and  fields, 

And  high  heaped  grave  mounds, 

— O  the  beautiful  groves! — 

But  here — ^weeds  and  scrub-clad  sandhills, 

O  could  I  see  even  a  burial  mound 

To  remind  me  of  days  gone  by! 

Largely  through  the  intercession  of  Countess  Tolstoy  he 
was  released  in  1857.  His  friends  found  him  broken  down  in 
body  and  mind.  He  had  lost  the  power  to  paint  and  write, 
and  only  recovered  the  latter  a  month  before  he  died,  when  one 
of  his  finest  poems,  ^'Winter,''  was  written.  The  verses,  as 
translated  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Voynich,  are  given  below. 

Thy  youth  is  over;  time  has  brought 

Winter  upon  thee,  hope  is  grown 

Chill  as  the  north  wind;  thou  art  old. 

Sit  thou  in  thy  dark  house  alone; 

With  no  man  converse  shalt  thou  hold, 

With  no  man  take  counsel;  nought. 

Nought  art  thou,  nought  be  thy  desire, 

Sit  still  alone  by  the  dead  fire 

Till  hope  shall  mock  thee,  fool,  again. 

Blinding  thine  eyes  with  frosty  gleams. 

Vexing  thy  soul  with  dreams,  with  dreams. 

Like  snowflakes  in  the  empty  plain 

Sit  thou  alone,  alone  and  dumb; 

Cry  not  for  Spring,  it  will  not  come 

It  will  not  enter  at  thy  door. 

Nor  make  thy  garden  green  once  more. 

Nor  cheer  with  hope  thy  withered  age, 

Nor  loose  thy  spirit  from  her  cage; 

Sit  still,  sit  still,  thy  life  is  spent ; 

Nought  art  thou,  be  with  nought  content. 

Shevchenko  died  February  26th,  1861,  just  a  few  days 
before  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  which  he  had  longed  to 
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see.  Shortly  after  the  proclamation  was  issued,  the  friends  of 
the  dead  poet  carried  his  body  to  the  Ukraine  and  buried  it 
beside  the  Dnieper,  where  he  had  so  often  wished  to  find  a 
resting-place  in  death,  since  it  was  denied  him  in  life. 

When  I  am  dead,  bury  me 

On  a  lofty,  lonely  hillock, 

Midst  the  boundless  sea-like  steppe, 

In  my  dear  Ukraine; 

But  so  that  the  wide  unfolding  plains 

And  the  Dnieper  and  his  steep  high  banks 

Are  still  visible,  and  that  he  is  heard 

As  he  roars — the  Roarer. 

As  the  body  passed  along  on  the  journey,  crowds  thronged  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect,  the  serfs  saying:  '^He  got  for  us  our 
freedom  but  himself  did  not  live  to  see  it.'' 

Shevchenko  never  lost  altogether  the  sense  of  his  humble 
origin.  His  early  life  had  been  one  of  bitter  servitude,  the 
years  of  his  freedom  had  been  few  and  he  had  known  very  little 
friendship.  No  wonder  he  divided  the  world  into  two  classes, 
God's  people,  who  do  all  the  hard  work  and  sing  all  the  lovely 
songs;  and  the  wicked  favoured  classes  who  abuse  and  prey 
upon  them.  Of  his  ambitions,  simple  but  unrealized,  he 
gives  a  pathetic  list  in  one  of  his  lyrics:  ^'I  asked  such  little 
things  of  God,"  a  hut  by  the  Dnieper,  a  bit  of  land  to  cultivate, 
a  patch  of  garden  ground,  two  poplar  trees  of  his  own,  and 
to  die  by  the  Dnieper  and  be  buried  ^^  on  such  a  tiny  hill." 

Pure  of  soul  and  kind  of  heart,  Shevchenko's  nature  over- 
flowed with  love  for  the  lowest  of  men.  The  poor  and  ignorant 
had  in  him  a  sturdy  champion.  The  misery  of  the  serfs  was 
always  in  his  mind  and  their  liberation  was  his  greatest  pas- 
sion. 

The  conditions  that  moved  him  to  pity  and  indignation 
he  describes  in  vivid  word  pictures: 

Darker  than  the  dark  earth 
The  people  wander; 
The  green  orchards  are  dried  up, 
The  white  huts  have  rotted 
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And  have  fallen  down. 

The  ponds  are  overgrown  with  weeds, 

The  village  looks  as  if  it  has  been  burnt, 

The  people  as  if  they  have  gone  crazy. 

Dumbly  they  go  to  their  tasks 

And  lead  their  children  with  them. 

Everywhere  over  the  Ukraine 

The  people  are  yoked  by  their  wily  lords, 

They  die  those  knightly  sons. 

Shevchenko's  was  a  chivalrous  nature.  He  loved  children 
and  was  beloved  by  them.  His  high  regard  for  woman  is 
revealed  in  these  lines. 

In  our  Eden  on  earth 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful 

Than  a  young  mother 

With  an  infant  child. 

Shevchenko  was  in  many  respects  like  Robert  Bums; 
both  were  of  the  people  and  both  were  poets  born.  As  Bums 
portrayed  the  life  and  gave  expression  to  the  mind  of  the 
Scottish  peasant  folk,  the  poet  serf  of  the  Dnieper  voiced  the 
heart  cries  of  his  countrymen  for  liberty,  peace,  and  enlighten- 
ment. Shevchenko  was  the  first  Ruthenian  to  write  with  the 
object  of  making  the  Ruthenian  language  great,  and  to  him 
alone  has  its  greatest  strength  and  beauty  been  revealed. 

Through  him  was  the  Ruthenian  literature  raised  to  a 
position  of  honour  among  civiUzed  nations,  and  the  national 
conciousness  of  the  Ukraine,  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Cossacks, 
was  rekindled. 

To  Shevchenko  was  due  also  the  resurrection  of  Ruthenian 
social  life  in  the  numerous  societies  that  have  been  formed  to 
study  his  poems  and  Ukrainian  history.  His  grave  near 
Kaniov  by  the  Dnieper  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine.  A  fitting  monument  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  great  poet  is  being  erected  in  Kief,  but  no 
monument,  however  grand  or  enduring,  can  excel  the  mem- 
orial he  himself  has  left  in  his  imperishable  poems. 
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Shevchenko  is  not  the  poet  of  the  serfs  of  the  Dneper 
country  only.  He  is  a  prophet  of  truth  and  a  champion  of 
liberty,  whose  outlook  is  universal  and  whose  message  is  for 
the  world.  That  he  is  worthy  of  the  high  place  accorded  him 
by  his  people  may  be  judged  by  the  counsel  expressed  in  the 
following  lines  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Ukrainians 
as  their  watch-word.     The  translation  is  by  Mr.  Sherbinnin. 

Learn  from  other  men,  my  brethern, 

Love  to  think,  love  reading. 

Hear  from  strangers'  lips  the  teaching 

Yours  by  far  exceeding. 

Hold  fast  to  your  fathers'  wisdom, 

And  learn  from  another; 

For  God's  doom  awaits  the  traitor 

Who  forgets  his  mother. 

Strangers  will  forsake  him  likewise, 

No  good  will  befall  him: 

But  his  kindred  and  the  stranger 

An  outcast  will  call  him. 

F.  L.  TiLSON 


WALTER  BAGEHOT 

DERHAPS  no  biographical  work  in  recent  years  has  been 
more  needed,  or  awaited  with  more  interest,  than 
this  book.*  Many  years  ago  Bagehot's  friend,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hutton,  wrote  a  memoir  of  him  ;  of  its  kind  nothing  could 
be  better.  It  contained  all  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
people,  it  is  necessary  or  wise  to  know  about  an  author: 
an  account  of  his  birthplace  and  parentage,  his  early  and 
later  education,  and  the  friends  of  his  youth,  the  facts  of  his 
later  life,  so  far  as  these  have  any  bearing  on  his  written 
work.  Quid  multa  ?  gasps  many  a  reader  nowadays  when 
confronted  with  bulky  octavo  volumes  of  memoirs  of  act- 
resses, school  teachers  and  nameless  rectors,  who  are  he- 
written  rather  than  written  about;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
wish  that  even  for  the  greatest  authors  there  could  be  pub- 
Hshed,  as  sufficient  for  all  time,  biographical  notes  of  the 
conciseness  shown  in  the  vita  prefixed  to  the  works  of  many 
of  the  greatest  authors  of  antiquity.  But  aside  from  the 
fact  that  Bagehot  is  greater  as  an  author  and  thinker  than 
many  men  whose  biographies  have  been  written  at  length, 
he  is  precisely  the  sort  of  author  that  provokes  a  reader  to 
wish  to  know  his  vie  intime.  Many  essays  have  been  written 
on  his  work  and  his  position  as  a  writer  and  economist. 
Leshe  Stephen  and  Sir  Robert  Giffen  have  attacked  the 
subject  from  dijfferent  sides.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  has 
spoken  about  him  with  that  delicious  book-flavour  which 
characterizes  all  his  addresses  and  essays.  Many  English- 
men are  essentially  such  that,  if  the  whole  story  is  to  be  told 
of  them,  some  criticism  must  be  passed  upon  them  by  an 
American.  Bagehot  is  one  of  these,  and  he  has  found  his 
American  critics.  Mr.  Forest  Morgan,  who  edited  the 
collected  works,  pubHshed  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,   1889, 

*  "  The  Life  of  Walter  Bagehot,"|by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Russel  Barrington. 
Longmans  &  Co.,  1914. 
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contributed  a  short  preface  which  abounds  in  shrewd  remarks, 
and  President  Woodrow  Wilson  contributed  two  sparkling 
articles  on  Bagehot  to  the  Altantic  Monthly^  1895  and  1898. 
What  could  be  better  on  a  Victorian  Whig  than  Mr.  Morgan^s 
remark  about  Bagehot  :  ^^  Perhaps  God  is  more  of  a  demo- 
crat than  is  allowed.^^  That  is  the  distinctly  American 
epigram.  In  President  Wilson^s  essay,  the  objection  is 
stated  with  eloquence:  ^^  But  you  know  what  you  lack  in 
Bagehot  if  you  have  read  Burke.  You  miss  the  deep  eloquence 
which  awakens  purpose.  You  are  not  in  contact  with 
systems  of  thought  or  with  principles  that  dictate  action, 
but  only  with  a  perfect  explanation.  You  would  go  to 
Burke,  not  to  Bagehot,  for  inspiration  in  the  infinite  tasks 
of  self-government,  though  you  would,  if  you  were  wise,  go 
to  Bagehot  rather  than  to  Burke  if  you  wished  to  reaUze  just 
what  were  the  practical  daily  conditions  under  which  these 
tasks  were  to  be  worked  out. 

^'  Moreover,  there  is  a  deeper  lack  in  Bagehot.  He  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  voiceless  body  of  the  people,  with  the 
unknown  mass  of  men.  He  conceives  the  work  of  govern- 
ments to  be  work  which  is  possible  only  to  the  instructed 
few.  He  would  have  the  mass  served,  and  served  with  devo- 
tion, but  he  would  tremble  to  see  them  attempt  to  serve 
themselves.'^  {"  A  Literary  Pohtician,''  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
— Atlantic  Monthly,  1895). 

Still,  we  required  to  know  more  of  Bagehot's  way  of 
life  than  any  of  his  intimate  friends  have  hitherto  revealed, 
or  any  of  his  admirers  had  been  able  to  discover.  Mrs. 
Barrington's  work  is  no  disappointment.  It  shows  some 
weakness,  but  the  faults  are  lost  in  the  merits,  and  what  it 
tells  us  is  what  those  who  have  been  reading  Bagehot's  works 
for  years  would  have  wished  to  be  told — the  tale  of  a  life  of 
enormous  activity  and  yet  of  the  kindhest  human  relation- 
ships, a  life  hopeful  and  jocund  day  by  day  in  spite  of  great 
private  sorrow,  and  a  life  in  which,  as  every  reader  of  the 
''  Literary  Studies  '^  would  have  expected,  the  domestic 
affections  were  strong,  and  even  predominant.     Perhaps  it 
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would  not  be  malevolent  to  add  that  the  lives  of  few  authors 
furnish  such  edifying  reading  as  this  does.  Genius  has  a  way 
of  being  hard  to  live  with  ;  but  a  multitude  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  have  testified  to  Bagehot^s  amiabiUty,  despite 
a  certain  detachment  of  attitude,  and  now  comes  the  testimony 
of  his  sister-in-law,  along  with  the  publication  of  many 
private  letters,  to  show  what  a  thoroughly  kind  and  affec- 
tionate nature  Bagehot  had — much  sentiment  but  no  weakness, 
as  became  the  author  whose  works  show  a  most  unusual 
combination  of  strong  common-sense  and  insight  into  the 
more  hidden  chambers  of  the  human  heart.  Bagehot^s 
private  sorrow  was  the  intermittent  insanity  of  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  from  whom  he  seems  to 
have  inherited  his  wit  and  sprightly  disposition.  She  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  her  son  surviving  her  seven  years. 
According  to  Mrs.  Barrington,  it  was  this  domestic  affliction 
which  has  stood  in  the  way  hitherto  of  a  complete  biography 
of  Bagehot  being  pubHshed. 

It  is  well  that  Mrs.  Barrington  has  allowed  no  false 
modesty  to  prevent  her  giving  a  full  account  of  the  relations 
of  her  own  family  to  Walter  Bagehot.  Her  father,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  whose  eldest  daughter  Bagehot  married, 
was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable,  if  not  a  great,  man.  Be- 
ginning as  a  poor  Scotch  boy,  he  built  up  a  considerable 
fortune,  became  editor  and  afterwards  sole  proprietor,  of  the 
Economist^  a  paper  which  had  an  enormous  political  in- 
fluence, and  which  did  much  to  clarify  the  ^^  science  ''  of 
political  economy  ;  entered  Parhament,  was  made  a  Privy 
Councillor,  and  finally  Chancellor  of  the  Indian  Exchequer. 
Active,  honest,  zealous  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  with 
great  administrative  abiUty,  he  was  considered  an  authority 
on  financial  matters  by  his  contemporaries,  and  through  him 
Bagehot  became  acquainted  with  very  many  of  the  greatest 
pubUc  men  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Barrington  does  not  make  too 
much  of  Bagehot's  obligation  to  his  father-in-law,  certainly 
she  does  not  lead  one  to  believe  that  anything  was  added  to 
Bagehot^s  interest  in  politics  by  his  marriage.     He  could  not 
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have  been  more  interested  in  them  than  he  was  from  his 
childhood,  and  the  first  part  of  his  biography  bears  evidence 
amply  to  the  early  training  which  Bagehot  received  (from  his 
own  father)  in  the  politics  of  the  day  and  the  politics  of  England 
back  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Bagehot 
used  to  say  that  he  always  consulted  his  father  on  any  event 
in  the  history  of  this  period.  On  this  point  Mrs..  Barrington 
has  avoided  a  mistake  made  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  a  mistake 
pointed  out  by  President  Wilson: 

*'  Mr.  Hutton  beUeves  it  was  Bagehot ^s  connexion  with 
the  inner  world  of  politics  in  London,  to  which  his  marriage 
gave  him  entrance,  that  enabled  him  to  write  his  great  works 

of  political  interpretation Mr.  Hutton  was  Mr.  Bage- 

hot's  lifelong  intimate,  and  one  hesitates  to  question  his 
judgement  in  such  a  matter  ;  but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that 
it  can,  in  this  case,  be  established  only  by  doubtful  inference, 
even  though  uttered  by  a  companion  and  a  friend.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  such  a  mind  as  Bagehot's  to  have  direct  ex- 
perience of  affairs  or  personal  intercourse  with  men  who 
conduct  them  in  order  to  comprehend  either  the  make-up  of 
politics  or  the  intimate  forces  of  action.  A  hint  is  enough. 
The  gift  of  imaginative  insight  in  respect  of  affairs  carries 
always  with  it  a  subtle,  unconscious  power  of  construction, 
which  suffers  not  so  much  as  the  temptation  to  invent,  and  is 
equally  free  from  taint  of  abstract  or  fanciful  inference. '^ 
(*^  A  Wit  and  a  Peer,''  by  Woodrow  Wilson. — Atlantic  Monthly, 
1898.) 

President  Wilson's  own  career  since  the  writing  of  this 
article  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  proof  of  his  contention. 
When  he  wrote  this  it  was  not  possible  to  point  to  him,  and 
say,  ^'  He  proves  it  in  his  own  person."  It  was  true  of  his 
own  case  then,  but  we  could  not  know  it. 

It  is  a  gain  also  that  Mrs.  Barrington  has  given  us  so 
lengthy  a  description  of  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Bage- 
hot's  home  in  Somerset.  Had  Bagehot  been  nothing  but  a 
political  economist  and  a  banker  this  should  have  been  left 
out.     We  should  have  then  complained  :    ^^  The  biographer 
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is  an  artist,  an  art  critic,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  this  long 
preamble  about  the  Mendip  Hills.''  But  Bagehot  was  also 
the  loving  critic  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  author  of  many  a 
paragraph  on  the  beauties  of  nature  and  their  effect  on  man. 
He  inherited  a  deep  love  of  Somerset  scenery  from  his  father, 
it  was  a  large  part  of  his  life,  and  though  Mrs.  Barrington 
apologizes  for  the  length  of  treatment  accorded  the  surround- 
ings of  Longport,  Bagehot's  birthplace,  no  reader  would  wish 
a  word  less  of  it.  Certainly  no  one  who  knows  Somerset 
would  neglect  a  good  description  of  it,  and  Mrs.  Barrington 
describes  it  well,  its  colour  and  distant  prospects  and  whiffs 
of  sea  air,  not  omitting  to  mention  the  quaint,  homely  go- 
ings-up-and-down of  its  villagers — a  feature  of  English  life 
which  was  an  endless  source  of  philisophy  and  amusement  to 
Bagehot,  and  which  was  the  inspiration  of  many  of  his  best 
pages.  It  helped  him  to  understand  Shakespeare  as  well  as 
the  English  Constitution,  it  was  the  basis  of  his  theory  that 
stupidity  is  the  cement  of  institutions  in  all  countries  where 
institutions  amount  to  anything. 

'^  He  can  at  times  "  (says  Leshe  Stephen  of  Bagehot), 
^^  utter  a  crude  judgement  because  he  is  too  indifferent — if 
that  be  possible— to  orthodox  literary  authority,  and  his 
literary  criticism  diverges  into  psychological  or  political 
speculations  which  are  hardly  relevant." 

Bagehot  would  have  been  very  pleased  with  this  criticism 
of  himself.  Indifference  to  orthodox  literary  authority  is 
exactly  the  virtue  which  he  praises  in  his  essay  on  Shake- 
speare. ^^  After  all,  the  original  way  of  writing  books  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  best.  The  first  author,  it  is  plain,  could 
not  have  taken  anything  from  books,  he  looked  at  things  for 
himself.  Anyhow,  the  modern  system  fails,  for  where  are  the 
amusing  books  from  voracious  students  and  habitual  writers?" 
As  for  the  censure  that  ^'  his  literary  criticism  diverges  into 
psychological  or  political  speculations,"  many  of  Bagehot's 
'^  Literary  Studies  "  show  that  he  cared  not  a  fig  for  Uterary 
criticism  which  did  not  diverge  into,  or  rather,  largely  con- 
sist  of   '*  psychological   and  political  speculation,"   that  is, 
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of  investigations  into  the  human  naind  and  into  the  institu- 
tions in  which  the  mind  of  man  is  best  expressed. 

'^  Psychological  and  political  speculations  ^'  sums  up 
Bagehot's  activities  better  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed. 
He  was  not  so  much  interested  in  men  and  human  actions, 
as  such,  as  has  been  sometimes  held.  He  wrote  much  the 
best  account  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  of.it  as  it  ex- 
isted in  his  own  day,  but  he  never  entered  Parliament,  and 
some  of  his  attempts  at  election  were  dismal  failures  which 
his  biographer  does  not  explain  away  by  references  to  domestic 
affliction.  He  wrote  the  best  account  of  the  English  banking 
system,  also  as  it  existed  in  his  day,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  anything  striking  in  his  own  person,  as  a  banker. 
He  had  no  taste  nor  capacity  for  the  minutise  of  business  when 
he  himseK  had  to  attend  to  the  business.  His  writings  show 
philosophical  insight  into  law,  but  he  gave  up  the  profession 
of  law  in  disgust.  In  Paris,  in  the  stirring  events  of  1851-2, 
though  he  was  a  youth,  enthusiasm  did  not  carry  him  off  his 
feet,  he  helped  to  build  a  few  barricades,  then  looked  about  for 
a  convenient  window  whence  to  view  affairs,  and  wrote  a  series 
of  letters,  for  publication,  on  what  he  saw.  Speculation  is 
the  word  for  this  sort  of  mixing  with  human  activities.  Not 
that  Bagehot  did  not  know  hfe,  and  the  activities  of  men,  and 
know  them  profoundly — he  gave  financial  advice  to  so  great 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  Gladstone,  and  men  of 
affairs  consulted  him  precisely  because  he  was  a  practical  man, 
not  as  a  philosophic  student  of  affairs;  and  yet  he  was 
really  always  the  latter,  and,  in  a  sense,  never  the  former. 
He  did  not  ^^  daff  the  world  aside,"  but  he  held  it  at  arm's 
length,  and  when  his  active  friends,  who  did  not  know  the 
world  nearly  so  well,  pressed  him  to  take  an  active  part,  he 
consented  once  in  a  while  to  make  the  attempt,  but  he  soon, 
indeed  before  the  attempt  was  complete,  fell  back  on  the 
occupation  and  amusement  of  his  life, — a  scrutiny  of  the  human 
doings  around  him,  and  a  reasoned  analysis  of  them. 

Few  can  describe  an  action  or  event  which  they  see  with 
their   own    eyes;  ''contemporary  estimates''  of  statesmen, 
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authors,  wars,  or  politics  are  nearly  always  at  fault.  Bagehot 
himself,  most  present-day  critics  are  agreed,  has  been  absurdly 
neglected  hitherto.  But  not  only  is  it  given  to  few  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  what  happens  before  their  eyes,  the  mere 
seeing  what  happens  seems  almost  an  impossibility.  History 
is  not  a  record  of  what  is  seen  to  happen,  it  is  an  argument  as 
to  what  must  have  happened.  Now  Bagehot  had  perhaps 
an  unequalled  faculty  for  seeing  what  lay  before  his  eyes, 
and  for  telling  others  about  it.  His  first  venture  in  literature 
is  a  good  illustration.  At  the  end  of  1851  he  found  himself 
in  Paris — witnessing  Napoleon  le  Petit^s  coup  d'etat^  and 
the  immediate  effects  of  it.  He  was  hardly  twenty-six  at 
the  time,  but  his  insight  into  affairs  was  already  developed, 
and  he  wrote  his  famous  ^'  Letters  on  the  Coup  d'Etat," 
which  were  neither  a  newspaper  reporter's  account,  dealing 
with  externalities,  nor  an  account  in  the  style  (so  well  known 
nowadays)  of  the  ''  historical  reviewer,''  setting  forth  what 
has  led  up  to  ^^  this  pass  of  affairs;"  nor  is  it,  in  the  main,  a 
prophecy  as  to  the  outcome.  It  is  a  description  of  what  is 
happening,  vivid  as  any  description  in  literature,  but  it  is 
also  a  ^^  psychological  and  political  speculation,"  a  specula- 
tion on  nothing  less  than  the  character  of  a  whole  people,  the 
political  stage  at  which  that  people  have  arrived,  and  whether 
a  new-sprung  constitution,  as  yet  untried,  fits  a  people  of 
this  character,  and  at  this  stage.  The  miracle  is  that  this 
most  audacious  bit  of  writing  seems  truer  and  truer  every 
day  to  the  student  of  French  history  and  affairs. 

Not  only  the  goings-up-and-down  of  men,  but  human 
institutions  (in  the  working,  not  on  paper)  are  difficult  of 
discernment.  We  have  many  Stubbses  and  Freemans,  only 
one  Bagehot.  It  is  even  easier  to  be  a  Sir  Henry  Maine,  an 
etymologist  of  institutions.  So  much  has  been  said  in 
praise  of  Bagehot's  work,  ^'  The  English  Constitution,"  that 
we  need  not  praise  it  here — it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  its 
excellence  is  due  to  a  capacity  which  the  author  displayed  in 
all  his  writings  ;  a  capacity  to  see  just  what  was  going  on 
around  about  him.     It  is  so  with  ^^  Lombard  Street."     Bage- 
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hot  did  not  think  that  only  a  few  others  besides  himself  could 
see  things  as  they  were,  but  he  knew  that  those  who  saw 
could  not  always  tell  what  they  saw.  He  says  in  the  essay 
on  Shakespeare  :  ^^  The  reason  why  so  few  good  books  are 
written  is  that  so  few  people  who  can  write  know  anything." 
In  other  words,  the  men  in  the  British  Cabinet,  and  those 
who  are  closely  in  touch  with  it,  may  ^^  know  what  they 
are  doing,"  but  they  do  not  see  into  what  they  are  doing, 
and  still  less  could  they  describe  the  machine  they  drive. 
Aristotle  makes  a  similar  remark  about  the  politicians  of 
his  day.  The  men  in  Lombard  Street  know  their  business 
well,  extremely  well,  but  they,  even  less  than  the  Cabinet 
Ministers,  can  tell  exactly  what  they  are  about,  and  very 
few  men  can  tell  what  they  or  their  colleagues  are  about. 

The  same  tendency  may  be  seen  in  Bagehot^s  literary 
essays.  For  him  literature  is  a  kind  of  thumb-mark  to  be 
studied  according  to  the  Bertillon  method.  This  and  that  kind 
of  poem  could  only  have  been  produced  by  this  and  that  kind 
of  man,  and  the  author  again  must  have  lived  in  this  and  that 
kind  of  society,  under  this  and  that  kind  of  government. 
Hence  the  ^^  psychological  and  political  speculations  "  which 
Leslie  Stephen  thinks  an  excrescence.  Bagehot's  essay  on 
Shelley  begins  with  :  ^^  Shelley  is  probably  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  the  pure  impulsive  character  "  ;  that  on 
Shakespeare  with  :  ^'  First  of  all,  it  may  be  said  that  Shake- 
speare ^s  work  could  only  be  produced  by  a  first-rate  im- 
agination, working  on  a  first-rate  experience  "  ;  that  on 
Cowper  with  :  *^  It  would  only  be  a  very  pedantic  critic  who 
would  attempt  to  separate  the  criticism  of  Cowper's  works 
from  a  narrative  or  outline  of  his  life."  Again,  in  the  essay 
on  Gibbon  :  ^^  The  manner  of  writing  history  is  as  charact- 
eristic of  the  narrator  as  the  actions  are  of  the  persons  who 
are  related  to  have  performed  them  ;  often  much  more  so. 
It  may  be  generally  defined  as  a  view  of  one  age  taken  by 
another  ;  a  picture  of  a  series  of  men  and  women  painted  by 

one  of  another  series There  is  no  one  of  the  literary 

works  produced  in  the  eighteenth  century  more  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  it  than  Gibbon's  History." 
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As  Bagehot  opens  his  eyes  wide  to  see  just  what  is  ^^  going 
on  ''  in  Lombard  Street,  or  just  how  the  EngUsh  Constitution 
is  *^  worked/^  so  in  reading  he  seems  to  be  on  the  qui  vive  to 
know  what  was  in  the  minds  of  Sidney  Smith,  or  Beranger, 
or  Milton,  taking  nationaUty,  generation,  and  condition  in 
society  into  account,  and  to  know  why  they  looked  upon  things 
as  they  did.  It  requires  a  very  careful  reading  of  Uterature 
to  be  able  to  answer  such  questions,  it  is  (to  use  a  phrase 
made  hateful  by  cheap  critics)  it  is,  in  the  best  sense,  com- 
municating with  an  author. 

Leslie  Stephen  and  others  have  objected  that  there  is  a 
large  admixture  of  the  common-place  in  Bagehot's  work. 
In  Bagehot's  day  a  reviewer  was  not  yet  required  to  crowd 
six  epigrams  into  every  sentence.  He  himself  had  a  fine 
turn  for  the  epigram,  but  he  shows  no  inclination  to  oblige 
his  readers  to  dine  on  dessert.  Perhaps  in  his  business 
training  he  had  heard  something  of  the  folly  of  glutting  the 
market.  At  all  events,  most  of  Bagehot's  essays  contain 
paragraphs  like  the  following  (from  the  Essay  on  Mr.  Clough's 
poems) : 

^^  In  a  certain  sense  there  are  two  great  opinions  about 
everything.  There  are  so  about  the  universe  itself.  The 
world  as  we  know  it  is  this.  There  is  a  vast,  visible,  indis- 
putable sphere,  of  which  we  never  lose  the  consciousness,  of 
which  no  one  seriously  denies  the  existence,  about  the  most 
important  part  of  which  most  people  agree,  tolerably  and 
fairly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  invisible  world, 
about  which  men  are  not  agreed  at  all,  which  all  but  the 
faintest  minority  admit  to  exist  somehow  and  somewhere, 
but  as  to  the  nature  or  locality  of  which  there  is  no  efficient 
popular  demonstration  ;  there  is  no  such  compulsory  argu- 
ment as  will  force  the  unwilling  conviction  of  any  one  disposed 
to  denial,  etc." 

Bagehot  produced  this  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  It  is  Uke 
Macaulay's  schoolboy  on  metaphysics.  But  it  would  be 
widely  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  total  effect  of  Bagehot's 
writing  is  common-place.     Hardly  any  other  essayist  gives 
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a  reader  such  a  freshening.  Did  space  permit,  it  would  be 
possible  to  show  that  in  many  of  the  essays  the  common- 
place passages  serve  an  artistic  purpose,  for  when  the  author 
is  about  to  be  most  subtle  he  sometimes  leads  his  reader  on 
through  words  and  ideas  that  are  most  familiar,  so  that  the 
gateway  to  the  maze  is  passed  imnoticed.  Upon  some 
subjects,  indeed,  Bagehot  displays  the  naivete  almost  of  a 
a  child.  The  most  notable  perhaps  is  the  subject  of  Kant. 
Bagehot  took  his  Master's  Degree,  with  the  gold  medal,  at 
London  University  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
we  know  that  Kant's  '^  Kritique  ''  was  one  of  the  works  he 
studied.  But  his  remarks  on  Kant,  which  continued  all 
through  his  Hfe,  never  got  past  the  stage  of  the  bright  student 
opening  the  work  for  the  first  time.  Perhaps  it  is  in  his 
references  to  Kant  that  Bagehot  is  most  like  the  type  of 
''  Victorian  ''  writers  who  can  never  get  to  the  heart  of  a 
subject. 

The  passage  above  quoted  also  affords  an  instance  of  a 
tiresome  mannerism  in  Bagehot — (which  has  been  noticed 
by  Leslie  Stephen  and  others) — he  is  continually  making  a 
two-fold  division  in  analysis.  But  his  most  provoking 
mannerism  is  the  putting  of  a  remark  into  the  mouth  of  an 
imaginary  person  :  ^^  a  Frenchman,''  '^  a  German,"  '^  a 
little  girl,"  and  many  more.  ^^  Papa,  I  wish  I  was  the  Roman 
Empire."  "  Child,  don't  talk  nonsense  " — this  is  the  childish 
beginning  of  Bagehot's  essay  on  Gibbon. 

One  of  Bagehot's  most  admirable  essays  is  that  on  Pitt. 
It  has  been  usual  to  regard  Pitt  as  a  person  who  had  no 
character,  that  is  no  human  character,  at  all.  Macaulay's 
epigram,  which  treats  Pitt  as  a  kind  of  Athene,  sprung  full- 
grown  from  the  brain  of  Zeus,  is  toned  down  by  Lord  Rose- 
berry  (he  says  simply  :  ^'  Pitt  perhaps  never  was  young  "), 
but  even  Lord  Rosebery  tells  us  rather  that  Pitt  acted  like  a 
human  being,  never  that  he  acted  as  a  human  being,  and 
relates  in  awed  tones  that  the  great  man  sometimes  played 
practical  jokes,  and  that  once  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  blackened 
his  face  with  a  burnt  cork.     Bagehot  shows  no  astonishment 
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at  these  purely  human  proceedings,  and  while  he  sees  that 
Pitt  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  gives  his  extraordinary 
capacities  their  due  credit,  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  treat  his 
subject  as  other  than  a  man.  He  shows,  too,  how  influences 
of  one  kind  and  another  affected  him  as  they  would  have 
affected  other  men,  how  his  father  trained  him  in  the  rapid 
reading  and  translation  of  the  classics,  which  accounted  for 
his  easy  flow  of  language  in  later  life  ;  how  his  mathematical 
training  at  Cambridge  helped  him  in  his  framing  of  budgets  ; 
how  his  understanding  of  the  '^  Wealth  of  Nations  ^'  gave 
him  an  immense  advantage  over  his  contemporaries,  who  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  study  it.  Now  it  might  seem  that 
this  is  a  sufficiently  obvious  method  of  treating  a  great  states- 
man ;  but  many  things  in  the  career  of  Pitt  have  caused 
historians  to  treat  him  otherwise  ;  chancellor  and  leader  of 
the  Commons  at  twenty-three,  Premier  at  twenty-five,  Pitt, 
with  ^^  his  damned,  long,  obstinate  face,"  seems  to  have 
intimidated  them  as  he  intimidated  George  III.  Bagehot  is 
not  a  whit  dismayed,  and  brushes  the  miraculous  and  the 
notion  of  an  avatar  aside  ;  a  thing  which  is  all  essential,  for 
in  the  age  of  Pitt  personality  (and  personalities)  counted  for 
more  perhaps  than  at  any  other  period  in  our  history.  The 
discussion  in  a  nobleman's  drawing-room  settled  the  elections 
in  several  ridings  at  once  ;  the  mesh  of  dissipation  which  Fox 
threw  around  the  Prince  of  Wales  impeded  the  political 
designs  of  the  king  ;  the  king  himself  was  the  master  of  the 
puppets  in  both  Houses.  Such  was  the  world  in  which  Pitt 
moved,  a  world  for  which,  as  Bagehot  shows,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  had  trained  his  son  from  infancy,  and  therefore  he 
succeeded  in  it  so  well.  It  was  not  that  he  was  superhuman  at 
all. 

There  is  in  this  essay  an  interesting  passage  (really  a 
quotation  from  another  of  Bagehot 's  works — the  ''  Essays  on 
Parliamentary  Reform  ")  which  may  be  cited  to  show  how 
impressed  the  author  was  with  the  importance  of  the  human 
equation;  it  is  doubly  interesting,  for  it  deals  with  a  con- 
stitutional problem,  a  case  in  which  so  many  writers  would 
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lead  us  to  believe  that  the  human  element  may  be  left  out  of 
account. 

"  Many  writers  have  been  very  severe  on  George  III  for 
taking  the  course  which  he  did  take,  and  have  frequently 
repeated  the  well-known  maxims  which  show  that  what  he 
did  was  a  deviation  from  the  Constitution.  Very  likely  it 
was  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  a  constitution  which  takes  no 
account  of  the  ordinary  motives  of  human  nature.  It  was 
inevitable  that  an  ambitious  king,  who  had  industry  enough 
to  act  as  he  did,  would  so  act.  Let  us  consider  his  position. 
He  was  invested  with  authority  which  was  apparently  great. 
He  was  surrounded  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  passed 
their  life  in  paying  him  homage,  and  in  professing  perhaps 
excessive  doctrines  of  loyal  obedience  to  him.  When  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  or  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  approached  the  royal  closet  they  implied  by  words 
and  manner  that  he  had  immeasurably  more  power  than  they 
had.  In  fact,  it  was  expected  that  he  should  have  immeasur- 
ably less.  It  was  expected  that,  though  these  noblemen 
acknowledged  daily  that  he  was  their  superior,  he  should 
constantly  act  as  if  he  were  their  inferior.  The  prime  minister 
was  in  reality  appointed  by  them,  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  king  should  do  what  the  prime  minister  told  him  ;  that 
he  should  assent  to  measures  on  which  he  was  not  consulted  ; 
that  he  should  make  peace  when  Mr.  Grenville  said  peace 
was  right  ;  that  he  should  make  war  whenever  Mr.  Grenville 
said  war  was  right  ;  that  he  should  allow  the  offices  of  his 
household  and  the  dignities  of  his  court  to  be  used  as  a  means 
for  the  support  of  cabinets  whose  members  he  disliked,  and 
whose  policy  he  disapproved  of.  It  was  evident  that  no  man 
who  was  not  imbecile  would  be  content  with  such  a  position. 

Human  nature  has  never  endured  this,  and  we  may  be 

quite  sure  that  it  never  will  endure  it.'' 

Into  human  nature,  Bagehot  has  a  Shakespearean  in- 
sight. Generally  the  expression  of  his  ideals  is  in  such  clear, 
matter-of-fact,  if  not  hackneyed,  language  that  a  careless 
reader  is  thrown  off  his  guard  and  does  not  see  how  penetrating 
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the  remark  is.  This  profundity  of  insight  is  shown  not  only 
in  his  professed  character  sketches,  but  in  all  his  writing,  not 
least  in  the  ^^  Economic  Studies''  and  the  ^'  Lombard  Street." 
And  here,  from  its  contrast  with  the  usual  ^^  economic " 
writing,  it  is  specially  commendable.  One  of  the  most  pre- 
posterous things  in  modern  literature  is  the  bogus-scientific 
nomenclature  and  phrasing  of  the  economists.  The  senti- 
mental writing  of  the  Ruskinians  has  left  the  fact  unchanged 
that  political  economy  must  be  abstract.  Bagehot  praised 
Ricardo  as  ^'  the  true  founder  of  abstract  political  economy.'' 
But  abstraction  does  not  mean  an  arbitrary  terminology  and 
scheme  of  laws  out  of  all  relation  to  men  and  things.  ^'  Econ- 
omic movements  "  are  to  be  observed  in  the  lives  of  men  ; 
there  is  nothing  about  a  *^  peak  of  prices  "  which  the  united 
will  of  men  could  not  upset  ;  if  they  do  not  upset  it,  it  may 
be  worth  while  occasionally  to  enquire  why.  From  this 
mistaken  tendency  in  economic  writing,  Bagehot  is  altogether 
removed.  When  he  talks  of  banking,  for  example,  he  never 
talks  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  labyrinthine  machine,  the 
entrant  into  which  is  carried  off  his  human  feet,  and  divorced 
from  all  the  rules  of  human  common-sense  and  human  logic. 
Bagehot  insists  that  a  banker  is,  after  all,  a  kind  of  man  ; 
that  banking  is  the  sum  total  of  certain  human  activities, 
and  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  treat  the  subject  either  as  an 
abstract  argument  with  no  reference  to  human  experience, 
or  as  the  romance  of  actions  and  processes  that  might  be 
supposed  to  take  place  twenty  thousand  leagues  under  the 
sea.  A  good  example  is  the  passage  in  ^'  Lombard  Street  " 
on  the  subject  of  meeting  panics  among  the  pubUc: 

^^  The  advances  should,  if  possible,  stay  the  panic.  And 
for  this  purpose  there  are  two  rules  :  (1)  that  these  loans 
should  be  made  at  a  very  high  rate  of  interest.  This  will 
operate  as  a  heavy  fine  on  unreasonable  timidity,  and  will 
prevent  the  greatest  number  of  applications  by  persons  who 
do  not  require  it.  The  rate  should  be  raised  early  in  the 
panic,  so  that  the  fine  may  be  paid  early.  (2)  That  at  this 
rate  these  advances  should  be  made  on  all  good  banking 
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securities,  and  as  largely  as  the  public  ask  for  them.  The 
reason  is  plain.  The  object  is  to  stay  alarm,  and  nothing, 
therefore,  should  be  done  to  cause  alarm.  But  the  way  to 
cause  alarm  is  to  refuse  some  one  who  has  good  security  to 
offer.  The  news  of  this  will  spread  in  an  instant  through  all 
the  money  market  at  the  moment  of  terror  ;  no  one  can  say 
exactly  who  carries  it,  but  in  half  an  hour  it  will  be' carried  on 
all  sides  and  will  intensify  the  terror  everywhere.  No  ad- 
vances indeed  should  be  made  by  which  the  bank  will  ultim- 
ately lose.  The  amount  of  bad  business  in  commercial 
countries  is  an  infinitesimally  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
business.  That  in  a  panic  the  hank  or  banks  should  refuse  bad 
bills  or  bad  securities  will  not  make  the  panic  really  worse  ;  the 
unsound  people  are  a  feeble  minority ^  and  they  are  afraid  even 
to  look  frightened  for  fear  their  unsoundness  may  be  detected.^ ^ 

The  last  sentence  (which  we  have  put  in  itaUcs)  is  as 
graphic  a  description  of  human  motives  as  anything  in 
Tacitus  ;  it  is  part  of  Bagehot's  treatment  of  the  dry  subject 
of  the  Bank  Reserve. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Bagehot  does  not  run  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  that  of  referring  any  contingency  to  a 
^^  basic  human  law ''  or  inquiring  what  the  ^^  natural  tend- 
ency "  is.  The  whole  position  of  the  ^^  English  Constitution  '^ 
or  of  "  Lombard  Street  '^  shows  that  he  could  not  be  guilty 
of  such  a  mistake  in  a  general  way,  and  we  may  notice  that, 
on  the  very  next  page  after  his  vivid  description  of  the  con- 
science-striken ^^  unsound  people,"  he  refuses  to  consider  the 
financial  crisis  of  1793 — ^'  the  world  has  too  much  changed 
since  then."  It  is  delightful  to  find  a  writer  on  economics 
who  steers  clear  of  ^^  formulae  "  and  who  is,  at  the  same  time, 
so  conscious  of  the  value  of  forms,  and  of  the  crust  which 
human  actions  in  the  gross  leave  behind  them. 

As  the  name  of  Adam  Smith  is  conncted  with  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade,  and  Ricardo^s  with  the  Theory  of 
Rent,  so  Bagehot's  is  forever  linked  with  the  science  and 
practice  of  banking.  His  book  on  ^'  Lombard  Street  "  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  about,  in  a  practical  way,  the 
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reforms  which  he  advocated.  He  advised  that  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  be  not  mere  ^^  amateurs  ^'  and  semi- 
trustees,  but  real  trustees.  And  the  Bank  of  England  has 
since  shown  its  reahzation  of  its  duty  as  a  custodian  of  the 
Gold  Reserve.  He  advocated  that  the  reserves  be  never 
allowed  to  fall  below  £10,000,000.  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, 
writing  in  1910,  says  :  ''  now  it  is  rarely  below  ;^20,000,000." 
Bagehot  said  :  '^  One  third  of  its  sinking  habiUties  is  at 
present  by  no  means  an  adequate  reserve  for  the  Banking 
Department. '^  According  to  the  same  authority,  in  the  years 
1907-1909  (the  period  of  the  American  financial  crisis,  in- 
volving a  great  drain  on  English  gold),  the  average  proportion 
of  the  reserve  to  the  liabilities  was  48  per  cent.  But  not  only 
has  the  book  had  a  practical  result  ;  Uke  the  ^^  English  Con- 
stitution,^' it  is  the  classic  work  on  its  own  subject.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  once  again,  that  Bagehot  sees  into  the 
conditions  of  the  banking  mechanism.  He  has  no  a  priori 
rules,  indeed  he  denies  that  preestablished  regulations  can 
avail  much  in  the  matter.  He  sees  clearly  that  the  banker  is 
always  between  two  agonies  ;  if  his  reserve  is  insufficient  his 
position  is  unsafe,  if  it  is  excessive  he  is  losing  money  by 
forgoing  interest  on  the  unnecessary  surplus.  For  the  Bank 
of  England  the  dilemma  is  accentuated  ;  its  reserve  must  be 
even  more  jealously  maintained  since  it  keeps  the  reserves 
of  so  many  other  banks  and  financial  people  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  its  losses  in  forgoing  interest  on  a  large  reserve  are 
painfully  apparent  in  contrast  with  the  smaller  losses  on  the 
the  smaller  reserves  of  the  other  banks.  The  bankers  and  the 
Bank  of  England  must  steer  between  the  shoals  by  their  own 
wits,  says  Bagehot;  there  is  no  other  help  for  them  !  One 
cannot  but  exclaim  in  reading  him;  the  author  himself 
would  be  at  no  loss  what  to  do  !  There  is  such  a  quick  glance 
into  all  the  difficulties,  such  a  common-sense  measuring  of  the 
situation. 

Nothing  better  could  be  said  of  the  work  in  this  respect 
than  was  said  of  it  so  long  ago  as  1880  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
(^*  Bagehot  as  an  Economist  " — Fortnightly  Review,   1880)  : 
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'^  Another  feature  I  should  like  to  put  forward,  as  character- 
istic of  Bagehot,  was  his  '  quantitative  sense/ — ^his  knowledge 
and  feeling  of  the  ^how  much'  in  dealing  with  the  complex 
working  of  economic  tendencies.  Much  economic  writing  is 
abstract,  and  necessarily  so.  You  can  say,  for  instance,  that 
import  duties  tend  to  diminish  trade  between  countries,  and 
that  import  duties  on  articles  imported  from  abroad,  the 
same  kind  of  articles  being  produced  at  home,  are  peculiarly 
mischievous,  or  that  fluctuating  exchanges  are  injurious  to 
trade.  But  in  the  concrete  world  there  is  something  more  to 
be  done.  Here  the  '  how  much  '  is  often  the  only  vital 
question.  Fluctuating  exchanges  may  be  injurious  to  trade, 
but  then  they  may  be  more  tolerable  than  the  evils  incidental 

to  some  remedial  course  you  propose And  the  sense 

necessary  for  this  was  Bagehot's  in  an  unusual  degree.  This 
is  conspicuously  manifest   in   one  of  the  discussions  he  was 

most   interested   in,   that   of   the   Bank   Reserve But 

everywhere  and  always  this  '  quantitative  sense  '  was  present 
when  the  discussion  made  it  necessary.  And  the  value  of 
this  quality,  I  beUeve,  cannot  be  over-estimated. '^ 

Bagehot  was  fond  of  pointing  out  the  relation  of  Ricardo 
to  Adam  Smith,  a  relation  which  Ricardo  himself,  with  pardon- 
able pride,  notices  more  than  once.  How  does  the  work  of 
Bagehot  advance,  supplement,  or  contradict  that  of  Ricardo? 
The  most  obvious  distinction  in  the  work  of  the  two  thinkers 
turns  on  this  point:  that,  whereas  the  study  of  Ricardo  leaves 
one  with  the  belief  that  business,  unless  interfered  with  by 
arbitrary  government  or  war,  must  keep  to  one  level  of  profit 
and  prosperity,  that  it  would  be  a  calamity  if  it  did  not, 
Bagehot  shows  that  the  normal  course  of  business  is  alternate 
elation  and  depression,  with  consequent  wide  discrepancies 
of  profit,  as  between  business  and  business,  in  the  interval. 
The  chapter,  ^'  Why  Lombard  Street  is  often  Dull,  and  some- 
times Excited,''  Uke  many  another  chapter  in  Bagehot, 
appears  at  first  sight  such  a  simple  narrative  of  fact  that  it 
may  be  passed  over  by  the  careless  reader.  But  the  truth  is 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  political 
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economy  that  we  have.  Every  one  knows  nowadays  that 
business  normally  ebbs  and  flows,  and  the  germs  of  the 
theory  are  to  be  found  in  Adam  Smith,  but  it  was  Bagehot 
who  worked  it  out,  and  made  the  causes  of  it  transparent, 
and  it  is  the  more  to  his  credit  that  he  did  so,  seeing  that  the 
theories  of  Ricardo,  which  were  so  dominant  in  Bagehot^s  day, 
point  altogether  in  the  other  direction. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  generous  neglect  accorded 
Bagehot's  work,  '^  Physics  and  Politics,^^  is  that  he  uses  as  a 
starting-point  ethnological  theories  which,  though  they  have 
really  passed  into  our  own  thought,  are  regarded  as  obsolete 
to-day.  The  fact  is  that  Bagehot  owes  very  little  to  his 
starting-point  ;  he  goes  on  from  it  to  develop  a  quite  original 
vein  of  thought.  It  is  a  trick  of  his,  as  we  observed  above, 
to  disguise  subtlety  with  commonplace.  Consider  the  title 
and  vocabulary  which  a  Viennese  professor  would  have  used 
in  stating  the  theory  which  Bagehot  here  develops!  At  the 
end  nothing  but  the  title  and  the  vocabulary  would  have 
startled  us.  Bagehot,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  long  time  makes 
us  think  that  he  is  merely  thrusting  the  subject  of  politics  into 
the  evolution  pigeon-hole  ;  at  the  end,  and  on  reflection,  we 
are  startled  into  an  entirely  new  way  of  thinking.  His  essay 
has  the  quality  which  must  be  ascribed  to  so  many  of  the  mis- 
led and  misleading  pages  in  Buckle,  it  is  infinitely  suggestive 
as  to  the  mode  of  human  development.  Short  as  the  work 
is,  it  contains  circumlocutions  which  Buckle  would  never  have 
been  guilty  of,  but  it  is  a  much  safer  guide.  Indeed,  the  central 
thought,  that  human  action  hardens  into  a  ^^  cake  of  custom, ' ' 
which  it  is  both  necessary  and  perilous  to  break  and  slough 
off,  and  the  application  of  this  to  the  whole  of  history,  this  is 
as  profound  as  anything  in  Aristotle^s  ^^  Politics,''  and  it  is 
surprising  that  the  work  is  so  little  read  or  known  in  our 
universities. 

We  must  come  to  a  close.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
biography,  in  itself  an  interesting  work,  containing  many 
anecdotes  of  persons  high  in  official  life  half  a  century  ago, 
and  affording  at  the  same  time  a  most  intimate  insight  into 
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upper  middle-class  domesticity  of  the  Victorian  era,  will 
whet  the  curiosity  of  the  average  reading  public  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Walter  Bagehot.  There  is  still  to  appear  a  single 
work  which  will  take  account  of  his  writings  as  a  whole. 
Those  who  are  competent  to  write  on  his  critical  and  bio- 
graphical essays,  or  who  can  write  on  these  and  his  political 
works,  must  refer  us  to  others  for  an  estimate  of  his  economic 
writings.  Thus  all  the  views  of  his  position  and  influence  are 
one-sided.  It  may  be  that  the  complete  edition  of  his  works 
now  in  active  preparation,  including  the  contributions  to  the 
'^  Economist  '^  never  hitherto  reprinted,  will  lead  to  a  more 
synoptic  estimate. 

Carleton  W.  Stanley 


AD  DOROTHEAM 

This  maiden  hath  a  charm  which  is  more  rare 
Than  beauty,  patience,  innocence,  or  grace, 
Which  all  commingle  in  her  gentle  face. 
Grave-smiling  mid  the  tendrils  of  her  hair: 
It  is  the  charm  of  gazing  everywhere. 
On  sky,  or  stream,  or  us  of  mortal  race, 
As  if  she  deemed  that  love  were  in  that  place, 
With  care  for  her  as  tender  as  her  care : 
Yet  there  be  shades  of  trouble  in  the  maid, 

As  might  be  in  the  child  who  late  had  gone 
Thankful  about  a  garden,  unafraid. 

Blessing  the  flowers  she  prest  small  fingers  on, 
Until  one  cruel  insect  fiercely  paid 

A  sting  for  her  caress,  and  left  her  wan. 

A.  I.  Kenshaw 


PRAGMATISM 

IN  English  literature  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  a  marked  prominence  was  given  to  the 
trend  of  speculative  thought  which  characterized  itself  by 
the  name  of  Agnosticism.  But  as  the  century  drew  towards 
its  close,  the  star  of  Agnosticism  began  to  pale  before  the 
brilliance  of  a  new  meteor  which  rose  above  the  horizon  of 
the  philosophical  world,  announcing  itself  by  the  name  of 
Pragmatism.  The  novelty  may  be  said  to  have  burst  upon 
the  world  with  a  sudden  surprise,  and  it  has  spread  with 
surprising  rapidity  in  the  New  and  in  the  Old  World  aUke. 
Fortunately  the  new  movement  has  attracted  Professor 
Caldwell  of  McGill  University  with  sufficient  interest  to  in- 
duce him  to  devote  a  recent  volume^  to  its  exposition  and 
criticism.  Dr.  Caldwell's  book,  moreover,  is  merely  one  of  a 
plentiful  crop  which  the  fertile  theme  has  already  produced; 
and  one  feature  of  the  book,  which  is  likely  to  form  a  chief 
attraction  to  many  readers,  is  the  view  it  gives  of  the  extensive 
literature  which  is  growing  up  in  profusion  around  the  subject. 
It  may  be  added  that,  contemporary  with  Dr.  CaldwelFs 
monograph  or  immediately  subsequent  to  it,  there  are  various 
other  indications  of  the  interest  which  the  subject  continues 
to  command.  In  a  work  on  the  condition  of  France  in  last 
century,  which  has  been  recently  translated  into  EngUsh,* 
the  fact  is  more  than  once  emphasized  that  the  dominant 
tone  of  French  thought  at  present  is  curiously  hostile  to 
^4ntellectuahsm''  or  '^rationaUsm,''  while  its  leaders  or 
prophets  are  said  to  be  WiUiam  James  and  Henri  Bergson. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  anti-intellectualist 


1  "Pragmatism  and  Idealism."  By  William  Caldwell,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Sir 
William  Macdonald  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 
Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1913. 

2  The  English  translation  is  entitled  "  French  Civilization  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1914).  The  passages  particularly  referred 
to  here  will  be  found  on  pp.  182  and  279. 
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attitude  is  commonly  recognized  as  a  characteristic  of  Prag- 
matism. A  further  symptom  of  the  influence  of  this  move- 
ment in  France  is  the  fact  that  we  owe  to  a  French  author 
the  first  important  monograph  on  William  James — a  mono- 
graph which  has  also  been  translated  into  English.^  It  is  due, 
however,  to  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  to  add  that,  although 
his  own  philosophical  teaching  has  been  a  lifelong  champion- 
ship of  that  very  Rationalism  with  which  pragmatists  will 
have  nothing  to  do,  he  has  recently  given  to  the  world  a 
genial  sketch  of  his  late  colleague,  William  James,  in  a 
volume  of  essays,  which  takes  its  title  from  this  sketch.^ 
This  literature  would  probably  have  received  considerable 
additions  during  the  past  few  months,  if  the  speculative 
problems  of  life  and  its  more  permanent  interests  had  not 
been  swept  out  of  view  for  the  time  by  the  devastating  storm 
of  the  present  appalUng  war.  But  apparently  there  are 
some  who  see  in  this  unparalleled  disaster  itseK  a  terrific 
expression  of  the  pragmatist  tendency  of  thought,  which 
finds  the  real  significance  of  life  in  energetic  action  rather 
than  in  speculative  occupations.  Militarism  then  becomes  a 
phase  of  Pragmatism. 

All  this  wide-spread  interest  in  the  new  philosophical 
movement  indicates,  or  creates,  a  natural  curiosity  to  learn 
its  real  drift,  but  such  curiosity  seems  to  be  often  baffled. 
This  disappointment  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  vagueness 
and  vacillation  of  the  language  employed  in  exposition  of 
Pragmatism;  but  it  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  very  drift  of 
the  theory  itself.  For  one  of  its  characteristic  features  is  an 
attitude  of  suspicious  scepticism  in  regard  to  any  doctrine 
which  claims  to  yield  a  completely  rounded  system  of  specu- 
lative reason.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  at  times  pragmatists 
appear  somewhat  indifferent  about  the  lack  of  unmistakable 
definiteness  and  harmony  in  their  own  system.  On  this 
account  it  could  not  excite  surprise  if  Dr.  Caldwell's  critical 

1  "William  James."      By  Emile  Boutroux.      Translated  by  Archibald  and 
Barbara  Henderson.     Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1912. 

2  **  William  James  and  other  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life."     ByJosiah 
Royce,  LL.D.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 
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readers  shared  in  the  general  disappointment  by  failing  to 
gain  even  from  his  exposition  a  clear  and  certain  view  of 
what  Pragmatism  really  means;  but  he  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  already  received  an  unusually  welcome  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  in  this  respect.  Professor  Schiller  of 
Oxford,  who  holds  a  chief  place  among  the  champions  of 
Pragmatism  in  England,  gives  a  review  of  Dr.  CaldwelFs 
book  in  the  April  number  of  the  Hibbert  Journal  last  year; 
and  here  he  credits  the  author  with  having  perceived  that 
'Hhe  great  question  which  Pragmatism  has  raised,  is  'the 
simple  fact  of  human  action  and  of  its  significance  for 
Philosophy.'  '^  This  perception  is  even  spoken  of  as  "the 
rediscovery  of  the  fact  of  action.''^ 

From  this  authoritative  explanation  the  drift  of  Prag- 
matism must  be  taken  to  be  what  is  understood  to  be  implied 
in  its  name.  The  name,  of  course,  suggests  some  connexion 
with  practice,  action,  conduct.  It  seems  intended  to  accen- 
tuate the  fact  that  man  is  formed  to  Uve,  and  that  life  means 
activity.  Man  is  not  a  pure  intelligence.  His  intelligence 
itself,  though  adapted  for  discovering  truth,  for  obtaining 
knowledge,  does  not  end  in  this.  It  forms  one  of  life's 
activities,  and  in  these  activities  its  true  function  is  to  be 
sought.  That  function  is  not  to  spin  out  speculative  theories 
for  the  enjoyment  of  idle  contemplation.  It  is  from 
practical  life  that  reason  must  draw  its  supreme  inspirations; 
in  practical  life  it  must  find  its  supreme  end. 

But  what  does  all  this  mean?  For,  even  with  Dr. 
Schiller's  authoritative  explanation,  the  real  purport  of 
Pragmatism  is  not  by  any  means  freed  from  the  uncertainty 
of  which  many  critics  have  complained.  In  France,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  it  has  been  interpreted  as  representing  a 
current  tendency  of  thought  towards  anti-rationahsm ;  and 
in  this  aspect  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  undermining  all  faith  in 
reason,  and  as  thereby  destroying  the  possibihty  of  science 
or  of  any  real  knowledge  as  completely  as  any  sceptical 


1  See  Hibbert  Journal  for  April,  1914,  p.  705.     The  reviewer  had  probably  in  his 
eye  pages  93  and  98  of  Professor  Caldwell's  book. 
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speculation  of  the  past.  The  new  scepticism  seemed  to  be 
heralded  by  a  brilliant  essay  of  William  James  on  the  ^^Will 
to  Believe.''^  This  essay  made  belief  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  believer,  and  independent  of  any  external 
reality  in  what  is  beUeved.  It  was,  therefore,  understood  to 
make  truth  merely  a  creation  of  beUef.  In  this  hght  Prag- 
matism became  a  reversion  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
Protagoras,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  that  reahty 
and  unreality  are  measured  out  by  him.  But  this  sceptical 
aspect  of  Pragmatism  appears  to  have  vanished  in  the  fuller 
development  of  its  teaching.  That  teaching  is  now  under- 
stood to  assert  that,  whatever  may  be  the  subjective  aspect 
of  truth,  it  implies  an  objective  reaUty  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  influence  from  our  ''will  to  beUeve.''^ 

Let  us,  for  the  nonce,  accept  this  assurance  as  to  what 
Pragmatism  is  noty  and  endeavour  now  to  find  out  exactly 
what  it  is.  For  this  we  cannot  surely  do  better  than  recur 
to  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Schiller,  that  the  great  question 
raised  by  Pragmatism  is  '^  the  simple  fact  of  human  action  and 
of  its  significance  for  Philosophy.'^  Dr.  Schiller,  as  we  have 
seen,  speaks  of  this  also  as  'Hhe  rediscovery  of  the  fact  of 
action, '^  but  we  shall  not  take  these  words  in  their  rigidly 
literal  meaning.  It  would  certainly  be  a  serious  historical 
blunder  to  assume  that  the  active  or  practical  side  of  human 
nature  had  been  ignored,  or  that  its  import  had  not  been 
recognized,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  past.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  relation  of  practice  and  theory,  the  import  of  one  for  the 
other,  has  always  been  acknowledged  even  in  the  common 
life  of  men,  while  in  philosophical  hterature  it  has  often  met 
with  a  truer  and  fuller  appreciation  than  it  receives  in  the 
hterature  of  Pragmatism. 

1  "  The  Will  to  Believe  and  other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy."  By  William 
James.     New  York,  1897. 

2  See  the  statements  by  Professor  James,  quoted  in  Professor  Caldwell's  book, 
p.  9  (note)  and  p.  12.  It  was  from  Professor  James  that  I  first  heard  a  story  of 
Carlyle  and  Margaret  Fuller,  which  is  worth  repeating  here.  It  appears  that  this 
distinguished  lady,  prominent  representative  of  New  England  transcendentalism, 
found  her  teaching  at  times  taken  in  such  an  ethereal  interpretation  as  apparently 
to  remove  all  solid  foundation  of  reality.  To  guard  against  such  a  misinterpreta- 
tion Carlyle  was  told  that  she  had  given  the  assuring  explanation,  "Of  course  I 
accept  the  universe."     "  Egad!  She  had  better!"  was  the  remark  of  the  sage. 
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But  what  is  the  significance  of  action,  the  peculiar  rela- 
tion of  practice  and  theory,  for  the  discovery  or  rediscovery 
of  which  Dr.  Schiller  gives  credit  to  the  pragmatists  ?  In  its 
most  ambitious  interpretation  the  pragmatist  doctrine  may 
be  regarded  as  an  assertion  that  action  is  the  primordial 
fact,  upon  which  all  philosophy  must  build  in  constructing  a 
systematic  view  of  the  universe.  Even  in  this  sense,  Prag- 
matism cannot  claim  to  be  a  novelty.  The  doctrine  is  met 
with  in  a  place  where  its  assertion  implies  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unfamiliar  invention  of  speculative  curiosity. 
Great  philosophical  poems,  like  ^^ Faust,''  like  ^^ Hamlet,"  like 
the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  do  not  play  with 
fictitious  queries  to  tickle  the  transient  moods  of  an  idle 
fancy.  Their  realm  is  that  of  the  real  problems  which  create 
a  perennial  perplexity  for  human  thought.  Now,  in  one  of 
those  suggestive  soUloquies  which  form  a  characteristic 
feature  in  the  early  scenes  of  Goethe's  great  drama,  Faust  is 
introduced  as  brooding  over  the  opening  statement  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel:  ^'In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  With  the 
Greek  original  of  the  text  before  him,  and  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  controversies  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  Faust 
not  unnaturally  questions  whether  its  meaning  might  not  be 
more  correctly  rendered  by  ^'Thought"  than  by  ^'Word." 
But  this  rendering  also  is  discarded  as  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  suggestion  occurs  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  disputed 
term  may  be  ''Power."  This  too,  however,  is  abandoned, 
and  satisfaction  is  found  at  last  only  by  translating  the  famous 
text  into  the  phrase:  ''In  the  beginning  was  Action  {die  Thaty 
deed  or  ad),^^ 

The  rough  material  of  this  scene  was  evidently  gathered 
by  Goethe  from  fragments  of  the  old  folklore  in  which  the 
Faust-myth  found  its  primitive  embodiment;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  this  scene  into  the  great  drama  proves  that  the 
central  idea  of  Pragmatism,  if  it  is  construed  as  a  philosophical 
system,  is  by  no  means  an  original  discovery  of  our  time. 
However,  even  if  we  descend  from  the  more  ambitious  inter- 
pretation of  Pragmatism,  and  view  it  merely  or  mainly  as  an 
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excursus  in  the  regions  of  psychology  and  logic,  we  are 
brought  to  a  similar  appreciation  of  its  originality.  The 
discovery,  with  which  Dr.  Schiller  credits  the  pragmatists, 
refers,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  significance  of  action,  the 
relation  of  practice  to  theory.  Does  this  mean  the  influence 
which  the  practical  side  of  man's  nature  exercises  over  his 
speculative  life,  the  influence  of  will  and  emotion  over  intel- 
ligence as  a  psychical  fact?  Why,  long  before  ^Hhe  will  to 
believe''  had  been  made  a  popular  phrase  or  the  expression 
of  a  theory  of  Pragmatism,  psychology  had  come  to  accept 
as  a  commonplace  the  doctrine  that  belief  is  not  a  purely 
intellectual  act.  Its  peculiar  tone  as  a  distinctive  state  of 
mind  comes  rather  from  sentiment  and  volition  than  from 
cool  intelligence;  and  in  those  more  forceful  forms,  which  are 
commonly  designated  by  terms  like  faith,  trust,  conviction, 
confidence,  it  is  always  understood  to  imply  not  merely  the 
calm,  inert  assent  of  a  man's  reason,  but  that  complete  con- 
sent of  his  whole  nature,  which  controls  his  active  life.  It  is 
only  faith  of  this  vital  and  vitalizing  type  that  can  be  regarded 
as  the  real  belief  of  any  man.  A  truth,  which  he  does  not 
grasp  so  energetically  as  to  make  it  mould  his  character,  is 
one  which  he  cannot  be  said  really  to  beheve  at  all.  It  has 
therefore  been  a  common  suggestion  of  educational  literature 
in  general,  that  even  a  strictly  intellectual  culture,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  inspired  with  enthusiasm,  must  be  sustained 
by  persistent  effort  of  will.  This  has  been  specially  the 
favourite  theme  of  practical  treatises  on  religion  and  morals.* 
Whatever  credit  Pragmatism  may  claim  for  giving  a  fresh 
prominence  to  these  facts,  it  can  in  no  sense  claim  either  their 
discovery  or  their  rediscovery.  All  the  best  ethical  teaching 
of  the  ancient  world — Pagan  and  Hebrew  and  Christian  ahke 
— is  thrilled  by  the  earnest  import  of  the  practical  impHca- 
tions  of  all  genuine  faith.  The  whole  subject  took  a  pecuUar 
shape  in  Christian  theology  from  its  being  connected  with 
certain  dogmatic  inferences;  and  the  controversies,  originating 

1  It  is  but  fair  to  Professor  James  to  say  that  he  makes  no  claim  for  any  dis" 
tinctive  originality  in  Pragmatism.  In  fact,  one  of  his  books  is  entitled  "  Prag- 
matism, a  New  Name  for  Some  Old  Ways  of  Thinking."     New  York,  1907. 
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in  this  source,  were  roused  to  fresh  violence  by  the  new 
problems  of  the  Reformation  crisis.  Modern  psychology 
turned,  with  a  more  purely  scientific  interest,  to  the  old 
subject;  and  it  is  a  curious  incident  that,  somewhat  less  than 
a  century  ago,  it  roused  a  temporary  storm  in  Great  Britain. 
The  storm  was  originated  by  an  extravagant  assertion  of 
Lord  Brougham  about  the  irresponsibility  of  men  for  their 
belief.  The  disturbance  does  not  appear  to  have  penetrated 
to  the  depths  of  scientific  life,  but  it  rippled  over  into  the 
neighbouring  regions  of  ethics  and  jurisprudence,  and  even  of 
dogmatics.  In  my  earliest  academic  years,  just  after  the 
middle  of  last  century,  occasionally  a  faithful  survivor  of  the 
old  heresy-hunting  pack,  whose  scent  still  retained  something 
of  its  former  keenness,  caught  the  alarm  when  any  suspicious 
public  utterance  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  game  had  been 
started  afresh.  But  though  a  few  sympathizers  were  ready 
to  join  the  chase,  the  game  was  usually  allowed  to  escape, 
probably  from  the  scent  being  lost  in  a  wholesome  breeze  of 
larger  human  interests  sweeping  across  the  trail.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  significant  fact  that  this  comparatively  trivial  incident 
of  controversial  literature  should  have  retained  an  interest 
for  scientific  psychology  as  far  down  in  the  century  as  the 
year  1865.  In  that  year  appeared  the  second  edition  of 
Alexander  Bain^s  work  on  ^'The  Emotions  and  the  Will,'' 
and  the  author  finds  ^^the  dictum  of  Lord  Brougham''  of 
sufficient  interest  to  devote  to  it  a  special  note  of  unwonted 
length.  1 

The  practical  side  of  man's  life,  forming  as  it  does  the 
most  obtrusive  feature  of  his  experience,  certainly  did  not  lie 
unrecognized  and  unappreciated  till  it  was  brought  into 
notice  by  a  novel  speculative  adventure  towards  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  fact,  there  are  important  aspects 
of  the  subject,  which,  in  the  literature  of  the  past,  have 
received  a  thoroughness  of  treatment  that  is  lacking  in  the 
literature  of  Pragmatism.  Thus,  the  significance  of  action, 
the  import  of  practical  life,  cannot  be  understood  if  we  do 

1  See  p.  522. 
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not  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  its  influence  over  intellectual 
life  has  a  baneful  as  well  as  a  beneficial  aspect.  Not  only 
may  will  and  emotion  impart  a  more  energetic  efficiency  to 
belief,  but  they  may  also  paralyze  intelligence  so  as  to  render 
it  unsympathetic,  unreceptive  to  truth,  and  readily  sub- 
missive to  error.  The  blinding  and  warping  effect  of  intem- 
perate passion  or  of  obstinate  will  is  a  common  disaster  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  world.  It  has  in  all  ages  formed  a 
theme  of  warning.  It  has  even  led  to  an  attitude  of  uncom- 
promising hostility  against  all  emotional  excitements.  This 
extreme  is  the  attitude  of  rigid  stoicism.  But  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  even  epicureanism  and  scepticism  point  the 
aim  of  life  to  an  ideal  of  passionless,  imperturbable  calm,  not 
altogether  alien  to  the  apathy  of  the  stoic;  while  it  has  been 
an  accepted  principle  of  all  human  culture  that  there  is  no 
more  hopeless  barrier  to  the  apprehension  of  truth  in  theory 
or  to  the  attainment  of  virtue  in  practice  than  the  attitude 
of  the  man  for  whom  ''stat  pro  ratione  voluntas." 

It  may,  however,  be  pleaded  that  pragmatists  do  not 
deny  or  belittle  the  influence  of  practical  life  over  the  beliefs 
of  men.  They  rather  go  to  an  extreme  in  asserting  this 
influence  as  indicating  the  real  origin  of  all  belief.  But  the 
distinctive  teaching  of  Pragmatism  has  to  do  not  with  the 
relation  of  theory  and  practice  as  a  fact  for  psychological 
study;  it  is  rather  the  logical  value  of  the  relation  that  is 
forced  into  prominence.  The  point  specially  emphasized  is 
the  fact  that  practice  forms  an  effective  test  by  which  the 
truth  of  a  theory  can  be  tried.  Can  you  act  upon  the  theory? 
Do  you  find  that  it  ^' works,''  when  carried  into  practice? 
This  is  the  import  of  practice  and  of  its  relation  to  theory, 
which  is  urged  with  special  prominence  in  the  teaching  of 
Pragmatism.  But  here  again  clearly  Pragmatism  has  not 
discovered  or  rediscovered  any  fact  of  which  the  significance 
had  been  previously  unknown  or  overlooked.  Not  only  has 
this  always  been  accepted,  implicitly  if  not  also  explicitly,  as 
a  criterion  of  truth,  but  even  with  persons  who  make  no 
pretence  of  technical  training  in  the  logic  of  scientific  research. 
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it  seems  almost  an  instinctive  impulse — a  rule  of  common 
sense — to  test  any  doubtful  statement,  any  conjecture  or 
suggestion,  by  some  act  of  observation  or  (where  possible)  of 
experiment.  This  familiar  method,  indeed,  was  supposed  to 
be  interpreted  by  pragmatists  in  a  somewhat  narrow  apphca- 
tion.  The  method  makes  the  truth  of  a  theory  depend  on  its 
consequences;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  general  drift  of 
Pragmatism,  these  were  understood  to  be  merely  what  would 
be  spoken  of  distinctively  as  the  practical  consequences. 
But,  in  common  thought,  practice  and  theory  are,  in  general, 
contrasted.  It  came  therefore  to  be  assumed  that  the  theor- 
eticaly  that  is  the  purely  intellectual  or  logical,  consequences  of 
a  doctrine  are  held  by  pragmatists  to  be  of  no  account  in 
judging  of  its  truth.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  narrowing  of  the  pragmatist  teaching  has  been 
expressly  repudiated,  and  with  this  repudiation  the  teaching 
becomes  simply  a  repetition  of  one  of  the  commonplaces  in 
the  Logic  of  Scientific  Method. 

But  clearly  Pragmatism  means  something  more  in 
asserting  the  necessity  of  subjecting  all  theory  to  the  test  of 
practice.  Apparently  for  Pragmatism  the  fact  that  a  theory 
is  found  to  work,  that  it  can  be  carried  into  practice,  that 
men  can  act  upon  it,  this  is  the  fact  that  makes  it  true.  With 
this  interpretation  the  pragmatist  doctrine  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  not  that  a  theory  works  because  it  is  true, 
but  that  it  is  true  because  it  works.  Obviously  this  doctrine 
makes  an  important  inroad  into  the  methodology  of  science, 
especially  as  it  claims  to  have  indicated  the  true  foundation 
of  methodology.^  But  its  chief  interest  lies  in  its  assertion  of 
a  place  among  the  great  systems  of  philosophy  by  offering  a 
solution  of  the  ultimate  problem  of  all  thought,  the  problem 
of  what  constitutes  reality  or  truth. 

The  meaning  of  this  solution  is  already  indicated  in  the 
explicit  and  uncompromising  hostility  of  the  pragmatists  to 


1  I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  this  aspect  of  Prag- 
matism is  discussed  with  unusual  thoroughness  in  a  small  brochure  by  Dr.  Hickson, 
which  was  originally  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  McGill  University: 
"  Some  Difficulties  of  Pragmatism."     By  J.  W.  A.  Hickson.     Montreal,  1911. 
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what  is  spoken  of  as  intellectualism  or  rationalism;  for  these 
names,  as  used  in  this  connexion,  may  be  taken  to  describe 
the  system  which,  in  the  history  and  Uterature  of  philosophy, 
has  been  known  more  commonly  by  the  name  of  idealism. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  without  significance  that  Professor  Cald- 
well, in  the  very  title  of  his  book,  brings  idealism  into  com- 
parison or  contrast  with  Pragmatism.  To  grasp  the  question 
at  issue  between  the  two  systems,  a  preliminary  explanation 
will  be  found  helpful,  if  not  indispensable.  The  question,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  based  on  a  common  psychological  distinc- 
tion between  the  practical  and  the  intellectual  phases  of 
human  life,  or,  in  other  words,  between  will  and  emotion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  intelligence  or  reason  on  the  other.  This 
distinction,  however,  to  which  Pragmatism  attaches  a  peculiar 
significance,  would  involve  a  hopeless  perversion  of  the  facts 
of  life,  if  will  and  emotion  and  intelligence  were  treated  as 
really  separate  phenomena,  capable  of  acting  independently 
of  one  another.  They  are  but  three  different  phases  of  con- 
sciousness, different  aspects  of  the  hfe  of  a  self-conscious 
being.  Emotion  and  will,  divorced  from  conscious  intelli- 
gence, would  sink  to  the  level  of  purely  natural  impulses  on  a 
par  with  the  instinctive  cravings  of  an  animal  or  any 
mechanical  agency  in  the  inorganic  world.  The  value  of 
emotion  and  will  themselves,  which  Pragmatism  asserts  in 
opposition  to  any  exclusive  claim  of  speculative  intelligence, 
is  a  truth  which  intelligence  alone  can  discover  or  appreciate. 
But  if  Pragmatism  teaches  any  distinctive  doctrine,  it 
must  be  understood  as  contending  that  truth  or  reahty  is  to 
be  reached,  not  by  reason,  but  by  action,  and  by  action  not 
conceived  as  practical  reason  or  rational  will,  but  by  action 
conceived  in  contrast  with  reason.  It  thus  becomes  a  renewal 
of  the  attempt  to  dethrone  reason  from  its  position  of  supreme 
authority  as  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  questions  with  regard 
to  reahty  or  truth.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
time  had  gone  by  when  it  was  still  necessary  to  emphasize 
this  authority  of  reason,  as  it  must  form  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  philosophy,  of  all  science,  of  all  intelligent 
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thinking.  The  aim  of  all  intelligent  thinking  is  to  under- 
stand the  world,  which  is  our  home,  and  the  life  we  are  called 
to  hve  in  it.  This  world  is  primarily  made  known  to  us,  in  a 
''rough  and  ready '^  fashion,  by  our  common  daily  experience, 
— made  known  later,  in  a  more  exact  way,  by  the  painstaking 
observations  and  experiments  of  science.  But,  in  whatever 
way  it  may  come  to  be  known,  everything  is  what  it  is  to  us 
because  it  is  a  knowable,  an  intelligible  object.  It  is  known, 
indeed,  always  in  relation  to  the  things  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  time,  most  essentially  in  relation  to  the  intelli- 
gence that  knows  it.  Tis  true  that  any  of  those  relations  may, 
for  the  moment,  be  left  out  of  account  in  the  attentive 
examination  of  an  object;  and  then  the  object  examined  is 
sometimes  incorrectly  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  apprehended  by 
itself,  apart  from  its  relations  to  other  things.  But  in  such 
cases  it  is  only  some  particular  relation  or  relations  that  are 
being  examined  to  the  temporary  exclusion  of  others,  and 
every  object  is  found  to  be  what  it  is  precisely  by  virtue  of  the 
relations  which  it  holds  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  particular 
the  fact  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  knowing  intelli- 
gence forms  an  integral  factor  of  the  whole  result  attained  in 
every  act  of  knowledge.  If,  therefore,  the  interests  of  atten- 
tive examination  may  isolate  an  object  temporarily  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  for  the  time  as  something  really  separate 
from  the  inteUigence  that  knows  it,  the  fact  must  not  be  ignored 
that  such  isolation  of  an  object  is  an  abstraction  essentially 
fictitious — a  scientific  abstraction,  not  a  separation  in  rerum 
natura.  Consequently,  if  we  are  determined  to  push  beyond 
the  abstractions  of  common  experience  and  of  the  special 
sciences,  so  as  to  grasp  the  whole  concrete  reality  revealed  in 
faiowledge,  we  must  take  into  account  the  part  played  by 
intelligence  in  appreciating  the  full  meaning  of  objects  known. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  object  to  be  known  at  all  apart  from  an 
intelligence  to  know  it;  and  that  is  an  unfortunate  narrowing 
of  the  scientific  mind  when  it  becomes  blinded  to  the  reality 
of  science  itself  by  the  very  perspicuity  with  which  its  objects 
are  discovered. 
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We  thus  come  to  see  what  must  be  meant  by  the  reaUty 
ascribed  to  the  objects  which  it  is  the  function  of  intelligence 
to  reveal.  Nothing  can  be  a  reality  for  us,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  an  object  to  an  intelligent  being;  and  therefore  nothing 
can  be  an  object  at  all,  if  it  violates  the  very  conditions  of 
intelligence — if,  for  example,  it  involves  an  intrinsic  contra- 
diction. Everything  that  takes  the  rank  of  reality  does  so 
only  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  intelligible 
object;  and  it  would  at  once  fall  from  that  rank,  vanish  into 
the  limbo  of  nothingness,  if  it  were  found  to  be  an  irrationality, 
an  incongruity,  an  absurdity.  Accordingly  the  real  world,  the 
world  with  which  we  have  to  do,  must  be  open  to  an  adequate 
intelligence  in  its  every  nook  and  cranny.  It  is  this  alone 
that  makes  the  world  what  it  is,  makes  it  a  cosmos — an  har- 
monious arrangement  embodying  universal  intelligence — ^not 
a  bewildering  chaos  of  inconnectible  items  that  are  simply 
tumbled  together  in  space  and  time.  This  inteUigible  order 
is  the  reality  in  things  which  it  is  the  function  of  all  knowledge 
to  trace. 

This  view  of  Nature  as  being,  not  an  irrational  mattery 

but  rather  intrinsically  a  rational  form^  a  spiritual  reality, — 

this  is  no  mere  mystical  vision.    There  seem,  indeed,  to  be 

some  minds  that  flout  the  idea  of  an  essential  rationality,  an 

essential  spirituality,  in  the  physical  universe  as  incompatible 

with  the  demands  of  rigid  science.     At  moments  of  genial 

sentiment,  perhaps. 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things, 

the  idealistic  view  of  the  world  may  be  condescendingly 
patronized  as  a  pretty  conceit  of  poetic  enthusiasm;  and  an 
occasional  aesthetic  gratification  may  be  found  in  the  indul- 
gent use  of  Wordsworth^s  language  to  acknowledge  that 
Nature  can  give,  not  only  the  hard  facts  of  sensible  experience 

but  also 

a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
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And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man. 

Scientific  intelligence,  however,  is  not  to  be  debarred 
from  enjoying  the  wider  range  which  opens  to  its  view  when 
it  soars  beyond  the  barriers  of  its  own  abstractions.  The 
competent  scientist  sees  clearly,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  the  reality,  which  he  discerns  by  scientific 
insight,  is  no  artificial  abstraction,  alien  in  nature  to  himself 
as  an  intelligent  being,  but  something  which  is  itself  of  the 
nature  of  intelligence,  something  to  which  intelligence  gives 
body  and  form.  Thus,  although  Professor  Huxley's  utter- 
ances at  times  disturb  his  readers  with  a  bewildering  uncer- 
tainty inseparable  from  his  earlier  agnosticism,  yet  he  never 
falters  in  his  repudiation  of  any  hypothesis  which  assumes  a 
material  entity  independent  of  mind,  and,  speaking  of  all 
physical  science,  he  says  explicitly  that  its  ^^  object  is  the 
discovery  of  the  rational  system  that  pervades  the  universe.' ^^ 
The  late  M.  Poincar^  may  appropriately  be  cited  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Huxley  as  certainly  not  less  devoted  to  the 
service  of  science,  and  probably  more  strict  in  his  adherence 
to  mathematical  rigour  in  scientific  thought.  Assuredly  an 
utterance  of  his  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  rhapsody  of 
aesthetic  sentiment.  Now,  his  work  on  ^'La  Valeur  de  la 
Science  ''  closes  with  this  solemn  assertion  of  the  nature  of  all 
reality:  ^^ Everything  but  thought  is  mere  nothing.  Since  we 
can  think  only  thought,  and  since  the  words  which  we  use 
in  speaking  of  things  can  express  only  thoughts,  to  say  that 
there  is  anything  else  but  thought  is  an  assertion  which  can 
have  no  meaning. 

'^And  yet — strange  contradiction  for  those  who  believe 
in  time — geological  history  shows  us  that  hfe  is  but  a  short 
episode  between  two  eternities  of  death,  and  that,  in  this 
episode  itself,  conscious  thought  has  endured  and  will  endure 
but  for  a  moment.  I'hought  is  but  a  Hghtning-fiash  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  night. 

''  Yet  it  is  this  lightning-flash  that  is  all.'' 

^  J.  Clark  Murray 

1  "  Collected  Essays,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  60. 


SOME  DISILLUSIONS  OF  SPANISH 
TRAVEL 

AN  American  tourist  whom  I  met  several  years  ago  in 
^^  Italy,  immediately  after  his  conventional  two  weeks^ 
scouring  through  southern  Spain,  was  quite  clear  in  his  own 
mind  concerning  the  needs  of  that  country.  ^' Spain,''  he 
said  with  a  pontifical  air,  ^^ wants  a  moral  revolution.''  This 
decision  has  since  been  confirmed  to  me  by  many  persons, 
none  of  whom  either  knew  Spanish  or  had  travelled  in  Spain. 
My  intense  conviction  of  the  universality  of  this  need  renders 
me  reluctant  to  pronounce  any  general  charge  against  any 
particular  nation,  and  urges  me  rather  to  confine  myself  to 
the  more  modest  design  of  presenting  a  few  impressions 
obtained  through  admittedly  myopic  eyes> — people  and  things 
seen  at  fairly  close  range  and  without  any  scheme  of  philo- 
sophic perspective. 

Touring  and  travelling  can  hardly  be  considered  inter- 
changeable terms.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  we  can  dispose 
at  once  of  the  Borrovian  illusion,  with  its  implication  of 
journeys  on  mule-back,  of  saddle-bags  stuffed  with  uncanny 
provender,  of  wayside  inns  peopled  with  engaging  rogues, 
of  colloquies  with  ubiquitous  gipsies,  of  picnics  at  the  foot 
of  cork-trees,  and  aU  the  fabled  possibilities  of  picturesqueness 
and  adventure.  Let  aU  this  go  with  the  fallacies  that  most 
Spanish  ladies  smoke  cigarettes,  that  they  really  enjoy  a 
bull-fight,  that  black-cloaked  hags  slip  notes  into  the  hands 
of  strangers  at  dark  street  corners, — the  Spain  of  Don  Quixote 
and  of  picaresque  fiction.  Such  life  does  persist  in  Spain, 
but  it  is  now  discoverable  only  by  such  dauntless  enquirers 
as  Mr.  Luffmann,  the  author  of  '*A  Vagabond  in  Spain" 
(1695);  for  the  ordinary  traveller  it  remains  quite  unap- 
proachable, and  any  suggestion  of  a  wish  to  see  it  would 
rouse  resentment  in  any  Spaniard  of  creditable  social  standing, 
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who  may  even  go  the  length  of  contending  that  the  ''  Romances 
of  Roguery'^  were  never  truly  representative  of  any  aspect 
of  Spanish  life. 

A  disconcerting  result  of  more  than  one  visit  to  Spain 
consists  in  the  realization  of  the  vast  difference  between 
travelling  merely  for  pleasure  and  having  some  definite 
object  in  view.  Some  suspicion  of  this  had  gathered  in  my 
mind  in  1904,  when  I  attempted  to  collect  a  little  literary 
information  concerning  local  popular  verse  along  the  coast 
between  Malaga  and  Valencia,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining 
districts.  The  merest  expression  of  professional  interest  in 
such  specific  subjects  was  met  with  a  half-concealed  eagerness 
to  divert  my  attention  to  other  topics,  for  no  reason  that  I 
could  possibly  fathom;  so  far  as  I  could  see,  I  was  poaching 
on  no  confr^re^s  private  preserve,  crossing  no  scholar's  chosen 
path.  The  conviction  slowly  grew  that  this  was  but  one 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  described  in  the  convenient  term 
EspanolismOj  the  disposition  not  merely  to  reserve  Spanish 
things  (including  Spanish  studies)  for  Spaniards  alone,  but 
to  oppose  any  attempt  at  treating  Spanish  literature  from  the 
broad,  international,  cosmopolitan  point  of  view  which 
characterizes  the  criticism  of  Central  Europe.  Two  years 
later,  an  eminent  professor  bluntly  assured  me  that  no  foreigner 
could  hope  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Spanish 
entitling  him  to  hold  any  independent  opinion  worth  con- 
sidering on  Spanish  literature;  his  own  views  concerning 
French  literature  were  freely  bestowed,  though  unsolicited, 
but  it  hardly  becomes  a  stranger  to  point  out  to  a  native 
that  the  latter's  argument  is  a  two-edged  sword.  Yet  this 
very  savant  took  it  amiss  that  I  preferred  seeing  the  many 
beautiful  buildings  in  Caceres  to  visiting  schools  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  test  the  babblings  of  Iberian 
children  in  support  of  some  unstimulating  theory  of  phonetics. 
'^Para  dominar  una  lengua''  (which,  by  the  way,  he  had 
declared  to  be  impossible  of  achievement  for  an  outsider) 
it  was  indispensable  to  study  its  origins;  and  the  examples  to 
the  contrary    of    Cervantes    and    Shakspere  were  brushed 
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aside  as  not  to  the  point.  This  is  doubtless  an  extreme  case; 
but  on  comparing  notes  with  others  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  much  of  the  '' hospitality '^  of  Spain  seems 
to  consist  not  in  allowing  a  traveller  to  do  as  he  pleases,  but 
in  making  a  programme  for  him,  neglect  of  which  is  looked 
upon  as  ingratitude:  one  always  discovers,  however,  that  the 
things  described  as  negligible  are  precisely  the  ones  which 
convey  le  gout  du  terroir. 

A  strange  instance  of  the  unspoken  hostility  to  even 
the  most  innocuous  stranger  came  under  my  notice  on  a 
small  coasting-steamer  between  Malaga  and  Cartagena,  when, 
the  evening  being  rough,  a  young  bagman  turned  in  without 
eating  any  dinner,  and  very  naturally  suffered  from  night- 
mare, calling  out  in  the  dead  of  night,  ^^Mata  el  Capitan! 
Mata  el  Capitan!'^  (KiU  the  Captain!)  To  my  surprise,  the 
following  morning  everyone  looked  askance  at  me\  and  one 
of  these  hidalgos  finally  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  company 
in  charging  me  with  having  disturbed  everyone.  They  were 
not  aware,  however,  that  they  had  to  do  with  an  ex-logician, 
who  pointed  out  to  them  that  if  he  ever  did  talk  in  his  sleep, 
Spanish  was  the  last  language  he  would  be  likely  to  use.  Not 
one  of  them  had  the  grace  to  looked  shamefaced.  By  way 
of  making  amends,  one  of  the  same  group,  when  we  landed, 
instructed  the  hotel-people,  while  I  was  out  for  a  stroll,  to 
put  me  into  a  better  room  than  the  one  I  had  selected, 
without  taking  the  precaution  to  secure  commercial  terms 
for  me,  with  the  obvious  consequence  that  I  was  mulcted  of 
some  pesetas  more.  Still,  they  were  amusing  and  merry 
grigs,  for  the  most  part,  and  I  can  bear  no  grudge  to  them 
for  the  well-meant  efforts  to  make  an  experienced  campaigner 
comfortable.  One  of  them  even  suggested  a  luminous 
addition  to  my  diary.  We  had  attended  a  bull-fight,  at 
which  there  turned  up  the  novelty  of  a  negro  torero ,  who  was 
shouted  for  by  the  mob  to  kill  a  bull,  which  feat  he  actually 
accomplished,  in  deadly  fear  and  with  a  most  unsportsmanlike 
stroke;  but  he  was  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
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of  the  little  town.  ^'To  give  additional  point  to  your  nar- 
rative/' said  my  adviser,  ^^you  might  say  that  the  next  day 
at  luncheon  you  ate  a  steak  from  the  bull  killed  by  the  black 
torero. ^^  Other  surprises  may  be  in  store  for  one.  At  Tarra- 
gona, a  young  commercial  traveller  enquired  of  the  stranger 
whether  he  possessed  any  acquaintance  with  English  liter- 
ature. ^^A  little. '^  ^^The  reason  I  ask/'  he  went  on,  ^4s 
that  I  have  recently  been  reading  a  translation  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  English  poem,  and  if  the  original  is  really 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Spanish  version  it  must  be  one  of 
the  great  things  of  the  world.''  '^And  what  is  this  master- 
piece?" ^^It  bears  the  title  of  ^El  Paraiso  Perdido,'  by 
John  Milton."  He  was  promptly  assured  of  the  soundness 
of  his  literary  flair,  and  encouraged  to  go  on ;  but  I  thought 
to  myself,  Ou  diable  la  curiosiU  littSraire  va-t-elle  done  se 
nieher  ?  I  will  not  venture  a  guess  as  to  the  kind  of  reading 
indulged  in  by  his  species  in  countries  which  I  know  better 
than  I  do  Spain. 

Not  all  manifestations  of  curiosity  are  attended  with 
similarly  gratifying  conclusions;  and  as  one  experience  of 
my  own  (1906)  can  serve  as  an  illustration,  I  may  be  pardoned 
the  egotism  of  citing  it, — more  especially  as,  in  my  own 
private  circle,  I  have  heard  garbled  versions  of  it,  one  of  them 
to  the  effect  that  I  had  tasted  of  a  Spanish  jail.  Let  us  have 
the  bald  facts.  I  was  at  Merida  in  Estremadura,  two  or  three 
days  after  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  young  king  and 
queen.  Arriving  in  the  late  afternoon  from  Seville,  I  spent 
the  remaining  daylight  in  seeing  some  of  the  Roman  remains 
(ruins,  rather)  which  are  the  only  temptation  for  a  visit  to 
the  misery-ridden  modern  town.  A  strange  sense  of  discom- 
fort and  unquiet  seemed  to  surround  me,  a  feeling  of  being 
alone  in  an  unfriendly  country,  increasing  as  the  evening 
wore  on,  yet  the  glances  of  the  hotel  people  as  I  wrote  up 
my  diary  were  hardly  more  than  disconcerting.  Needless  to 
say  that  though  la  homha  had  been  freely  discussed  by  the 
others  present  at  dinner,  I  had  followed  the  promptings  of 
prudence  in  observing  what  was  meant  to  look  like  uninter- 
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ested  silence.  I  could  not  guess  why  the  sloppy  waiter 
(Allah  blacken  his  face !)  so  often  directed  his  viscous  eye 
my  way.  Next  morning  as  I  was  photographing  a  small 
shrine,  a  voice  imperiously  called  ^^Caballero  !^^  Two  cara- 
bineros,  or  municipal  policemen  (not,  Guardias  Civiles),  were 
watching  my  movements,  and  now  proceeded  to  ask  questions 
in  insolently  overbearing  tones.  The  facts  that  I  was  a 
professor  from  abroad  traveUing  for  study  and  health,  that 
the  red  book  under  my  arm  had  been  bought  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  seemed  to  carry  no  weight  until  I  added 
that  I  had  arrived  the  night  before  from  Seville,  where  I 
was  known  and  had  spent  three  weeks;  evidently,  I  was  no 
fugitive  from  justice  for  a  crimie  committed  in  Madrid  two 
days  before.  On  entering  the  inn,  a  trifle  uneasy,  I  was  tapped 
on  the  shoulder  by  the  hostess,  a  repulsive  harridan,  who 
slunk  up  behind  me  out  of  a  corner  and  said,  ^^They  have 
caught  the  assassin.'^  '^Well,  sehora,  I  am  quite  as  pleased 
as  you  can  be  over  it.'^  Her  face  fell;  and  she  retreated,  to 
make  way  for  the  bleary  waiter  who  began  to  read  out  of  a 
newspaper  that  the  guilty  man  '^parecia  un  Ingles'^  (looked 
like  an  Englishman),  a  phrase  which  he  significantly  repeated 
and  emphasized;  such  identification,  it  may  be  surmised, 
was  considered  complete  because  one's  clothes  had  undeniably 
been  made  in  London.  Not  till  many  days  later  did  I 
discover  that  the  waiter  (a  discharged  alguacil  or  bailiff) 
and  the  hag  had  plotted  the  affair  with  a  view  to  the  offered 
reward;  it  had  been  the  talk  of  the  inn  the  night  before, 
after  I  had  gone  to  bed,  and  not  one  of  the  quite  presentable 
men  in  the  place, — not  even  a  professor  from  X.,  with  whom  I 
had  exchanged  literary  views, — had  been  considerate  enough, 
or  enough  of  a  gentleman,  to  give  me  a  hint,  which  could  so 
easily  have  been  whispered  in  French.  My  mention  of  the 
carabineros^  cross-questioning  brought  out  only,  ^'You  did 
well  to  answer  at  once;  otherwise,  you  might  have  wound 
up  the  day  in  jail!''  Better  still;  it  will  hardly  be  believed 
that  a  traveller  of  unimpeachable  respectability  could,  after 
this,  be  actually  shadowed  to  Madrid,   where  five  minutes' 
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talk  with  the  British  authorities  put  an  end  to  such  low- 
minded,  and  really  silly,  espionage.  This  sounds  like  a  page 
from  Quevedo, — in  everything  but  satire  and  style,  be  it 
understood;  it  is  the  bare  truth,  and  yet  Spaniards  will  tell 
you  that  the  episodes  of  picaresque  fiction  are  inventions. 

Often  enough,  a  stranger's  situation  may  be  more  amusing 
than  ominous.  While  waiting  at  a  doorway  in  Seville,  I 
was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  children,  all  well  dressed,  yet 
clamouring  for  a  perra  chica  (halfpenny),  to  whom  I  said 
that  they  were  ^^sin  verguenza''  (without  shame).  They 
immediately  whirled  in  a  wild  saraband  about  me,  shouting 
in  unison  ''Sin  verguenza!  Sin  verguenza!''  What  do  they 
care  for  a  stranger's  opinion  ?  They  hear  their  elders  treat 
it  with  contempt.  A  charmingly  pretty,  though  unwashed 
girl  of  about  six  received  a  soUy  on  another  occasion,  for  she 
said  she  was  hungry.  The  next  day  she  attempted  to  get 
at  the  pocket  whence  the  sou  had  come;  and  the  day  after 
that  when  I  saw  her  at  the  door  of  a  large  and  prosperous 
cafe — she  was  its  owner's  daughter — decked  out  in  Sunday 
ribbons,  after  one  twitch  of  dismay  she  looked  me  straight 
in  the  eyes  and  walked  back  into  the  house  with  the  aplomb 
of  a  duchess.  Still  another:  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  park  at 
Seville,  a  decently  dressed  boy  came  up  and  said  rudely, 
*' Cigarita ! "  ''Is  that  a  way  to  ask ! "  exclaimed  a  gentleman, 
also  a  stranger,  from  a  neighbouring  chair.  "Es  la  cos- 
tumbre?"  was  the  sullen  retort.  "No,  gentlemen,  don't 
believe  him,"  cried  a  small  urchin  a  pace  or  two  away.  One 
moment  of  shamefacedness,  and  the  first  boy  tore  after 
niunber  two,  with  rage  in  his  eyes;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  was 
promptly  left  outside  a  door  which  was  slammed  in  his  face. 
Let  me  say  that  these  are  town  incidents;  no  village  child, 
no  peasant's  son  or  daughter,  that  I  ever  met  in  Spain  was 
other  than  gentle  and  respectful;  not  one  of  them,  on  being 
photographed,  ever  showed  indecent  eagerness  for  the  offered 
coin. 

One  of  the  deepest-seated  motives  of  the  above  attitude 
towards  the  stranger  is,  however,  in  nowise  connected  with 
national  antipathies;  nor  is  it  the  mere  dislike  of  persons 
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more  neatly  turned  out  than  the  average  local  inhabitant, 
which  in  Ronda,  for  instance,  leads  young  hooligans  to 
throw  stones  from  above  at  tourists  exploring  its  romantic 
gorge;  such  hospitable  demonstrations  are  not  exclusively 
Iberian.  It  strikes  me  as  singular  that  I  should  have  been 
so  slow  in  appreciating  the  real  spirit,  notwithstanding  the 
lessons  of  Spanish  literature  and  history;  but  it  required 
three  distinct  experiences,  during  my  last  tour,  to  bring 
home  to  me  the  tenacity  of  the  feeling  which  centuries  ago 
found  its  complete  expression  in  the  Inquisition.  During  the 
excitement  which  followed,  all  over  the  country,  upon  the 
murderous  attempt  in  the  capital,  a  pious  gentleman  of  some 
position  volunteered  the  information  that  all  the  women  in 
his  household,  from  its  mistress  to  the  scullery-wench,  looked 
upon  the  deed  as  a  direct  warning  and  visitation  from  Heaven 
to  the  young  queen  because — without  real  conviction,  it  was 
assumed — she  had  renounced  her  own  religion  in  order  to 
espouse  a  crowned  head.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
cautious  stranger  will  offer  no  comment,  but  there  can  be 
no  objection  against  the  reporting  of  an  assertion  exactly 
as  it  was  originally  made,  before  a  whole  roomful  of  people. 
A  few  days  later,  in  a  railway  carriage,  I  was  suddenly 
challenged  with  the  staggering  question:  ^^Senor  stranger, 
are  you  an  atheist  ?^^  This  springing  of  the  Socratic  method 
(for  so  I  saw  it  threatened  to  develop)  was  so  ominous,  that 
I  thought  the  tone  in  which  I  denied  the  soft  impeachment 
was  sufficient  to  damp  further  enquiry.  Not  so;  the  next 
catechising  bore  on  the  first  clause  of  the  orthodox  Credo, 
immediately  followed  with  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  know 
whether  my  co-religionaires  had  any  faith  in  ^'El  misterio  de 
la  Santisima  Trinidad!"  As  the  other  passengers  were  now 
alertly  turning  inquisitorial  eyes  in  our  direction,  it  seemed 
wise  to  tell  my  interlocutor  the  threadbare  story  (new  to  him) 
concerning  ^Hhe  religion  of  all  sensible  men,"  which  was 
received  with  a  look  of  something  very  like  resentment  and 
the  remark,  ''Yes,  that  is  like  all  Ingleses,  concealing  their 
real  opinions  para  sus  comodidades.^^  And  the  other  pas- 
sengers all  nodded  approval.     I  was  consequently  not  much 
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surprised  on  thinking  over  my  final  talk  with  the  Ubrarian 
of  one  of  the  provincial  universities,  a  few  days  previously. 
He  had  been  truly  cordial-minded,  putting  his  resources  at 
my  disposal  and  furthering  my  studies  in  so  far  as  he  could. 
On  my  bidding  him  good-bye,  he  ventured  a  question  or  two, 
after  requesting  permission  to  do  so. 

^^You,  Sir,  seem  to  have  travelled  about  a  good  deal 
in  Spain;  you  know  something  of  our  language  and  literature; 
tell  me,  in  all  these  meetings  with  my  countrymen,  have  you 
ever  been  invited  to  enter  a  Spanish  house,  received  as  an 
acquaintance  of  the  family  ?'' 

^'No,  save  on  one  occasion,  by  a  merchant  to  whom  I 
had  a  letter. '^ 

^^  Anything  exceptional  in  the  conditions  of  the  family  ?^' 

'^  Yes,  the  gentleman  had  lived  much  abroad,  had  married 
there,  and  his  children,  in  the  Spanish  town  where  they  live, 
are  described  as  being  of  their  mo  therms  country.'^ 

^^ Exactly;  further  than  this  you  can  hardly  hope  to 
penetrate,  at  least  among  the  bourgeoisie.  Our  women 
decline  to  receive  heretics  as  their  guests.  I,  being  a  bachelor 
like  yourself,  attach  no  importance  to  these  things.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  a  kindness  to  a  stranger  to  explain  precisely 
the  ground  on  which  he  stands. '^ 

Another  odd  revelation  of  this  state  of  mind  is  certain 
to  come  to  any  member  of  the  teaching  profession  who  hails 
from  abroad.  As  there  were  several  American  professors  in 
Spain  in  the  summer  of  1906,  my  own  experience  received 
corroboration  through  their  testimony;  moreover,  fellow- 
members  of  the  craft  from  other  countries  have  since  con- 
firmed that  experience  as  identical  in  every  point  with  their 
own.  I  never  had  even  so  little  as  fifteen  minutes'  talk 
with  a  confrere  in  any  province  of  Spain  (save  one)  without 
hearing  something  like  the  following  series  of  questions,  to 
which  possible  answers  are  subjoined  for  the  assistance  of 
others : 

^^ Professors  in  your  country  must  be  very  well  paid.'' 

^'No,  on  the  contrary;  there,  as  elsewhere,  teaching  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  least  remunerative  of  professions." 
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^^But  travelling  is  very  expensive/^ 

^^Not  when  you  know  how  to  manage/' 

^'But  how  much  does  a  professor  receive  ?'' 

''That  depends  on  his  academic  status,  length  of  service, 
and  other  local  conditions  a  trifle  too  complex  to  explain. '^ 

''Well,  how  much  do  you  get  ?'' 

The  reply  to  this  last  question  is  submitted  as  having 
been  invariably  successful  in  terminating  the  enquiry;  its 
suggestion  of  the  evasive  casuistry  of  a  celebrated  order 
may  be  judged  by  various  standards. 

"Well,  you  see,  in  our  profession  as  in  others,  some 
members  are  independent  of  the  profession. '^ 

Still,  I  admit  that  when  the  same  question  was  fired 
at  me  across  a  cafe  table  in  Madrid  from  a  group  of  young 
lawyers  to  whom  I  had  been  casually  introduced  after  the 
free-and-easy  fashion  of  Southern  Europe,  my  reply  shewed 
less  of  christian  suavity,  whereat  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
"Well,  at  all  events,  I  wonder  that  you  should  be  here  in  a 
Madrid  cafi  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  at 
your  work  in  your  own  country/'  I  had  observed  this  young 
sprig  at  the  same  table  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  as 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  where  I  had 
that  day  worked  for  more  than  four  hours. 

To  suggest  that  the  above  colloquy  will  furnish  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  average  Spanish  manners  is  so  far  from  my 
purpose  that  I  hasten  to  add  a  word  of  explanation.  Many 
of  the  men  occupying  positions  of  the  kind  above  referred  to 
are  in  no  sense  of  even  middle-class  origin;  their  early  sur- 
roundings and  defective  upbringing,  joined  to  their  character- 
istic national  feeling  of  superiority  to  all  other  peoples, 
renders  them  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  the  amenities  of 
social  life  in  better  conditions  than  they  occupy.  It  was  of 
such  men  as  these  that  a  foreign  official  was  evidently  thinking 
when  he  said  to  me:  "Admirable  as  they  are  when  they  remain 
in  their  own  natural  class,  they  become  unbearable  when 
they  attempt  to  be  Sehoritos.^^  Moreover,  I  have  experienced 
too  much  of  simple  attention  and  courtesy  from  Spaniards 
of  various  standing,  official  or  other,  to  wish  to  convey  a 
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general  disparagement;  the  machinery  of  ordinary  travelling 
existence  is  quite  well  enough  oiled  for  the  unexacting  and 
uncomplaining,  and  moves  steadily,  if  slowly. 

My  conclusion  must,  nevertheless,  consist  in  a  brief 
statement  of  my  last  disillusion.  In  aU  the  other  divisions 
of  the  Spanish  kingdom,  one  hears  little  of  Catalonia  and  the 
Catalans  besides  expressions  of  dislike  and  scorn.  Unmindful 
of  Cervantes'  noble  eulogy  of  Barcelona,  Spaniards  of  other 
provinces — Castilians,  Aragonese,  Andalusians — unite  in  giv- 
ing Catalans  a  bad  name  for  general  '^dourness,''  churlishness, 
abruptness  of  manner,  disobligingness,  and  so  on.  Now, 
strangely  enough  it  was  precisely  in  Barcelona  that  I  found 
the  most  sustained  and  complete  comprehension  of  what  a 
travelling  stranger  most  requires  in  the  way  of  civility  and 
assistance.  Nowhere  else  in  the  whole  peninsula  did  a 
university  professor  give  up  a  whole  afternoon  to  showing 
me  the  educational  institutions,  the  picture-galleries,  and  the 
beautiful  Gothic  buildings  nestled  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of 
his  splendid  city.  The  Ateneo,  or  Literary  Club,  of  Barcelona 
was  the  only  one  of  which  I  was  made  free.  And  at  the 
University  Library,  where  I  at  first  worked  by  permission 
of  an  assistant,  I  was  visited  at  my  desk  by  the  principal 
librarian  in  person,  who  after  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  my 
studies  and  the  method  by  which  I  had  obtained  my  merely 
indifferent  working-knowledge  of  Spanish,  not  only  reaffirmed 
the  special  privilege  of  table  and  private  room,  but  assured 
me  that  all  the  resources  of  the  rich  library  were  at  my 
disposal  at  any  time  and  for  such  time  as  I  might  wish  to 
enjoy  them.  However  hazardous  it  may  appear  to  dwell 
on  what  might  be  a  mere  accident  of  'traveller's  luck''  in 
finding  people  well  disposed,  one  may  note  that,  two  years 
later,  the  professor  of  Spanish  in  the  French  university  of  B. 
anticipated  a  remark  I  was  preparing  to  make:  '^I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say.  The  most  amiable  and  obliging 
of  Spaniards,  ce  sont  les  Catalans l^' 

P.  T.  L. 


A  PARABLE  FOR  POETS 

A  FOOLISH  little  reed  once  grew 
Rooted  in  mud,  with  a  million  others. 
East  and  west  the  great  winds  blew, 
And  bowing,  swaying,  with  all  its  brothers, 
A  humble  thing,  and  common  indeed 
Was  the  little  reed. 

Till  the  great  god  Pan  one  day 
Roamed  on  the  shore  where  the  reeds  were  growing. 
He  picked  the  foolish  reed  at  his  feet. 
And  made  with  it  music,  fantastic  and  sweet, 
Till  winds  ceased  blowing  and  waters  ceased  flowing, 
Till  shy  wild  things  of  the  waste  drew  near. 
And  birds  came  down  from  the  sky  to  hear. 
"Ah,  I  am  a  singer — a  singer  indeed," 
Said  the  foolish  reed. 

But  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan; 
So  he  soon  grew  tired  of  melody. 
He  let  fall  the  reed,  and  away  he  ran 
To  splash  in  a  pool.    Ah,  well-a-day! 
For  the  reed,  as  voiceless  now  as  its  brothers, 
A  common  reed,  like  the  milUon  others, 
Dropped  in  the  mud  where  its  life  began; 
Near  the  hoof-print  of  Pan. 

Maud  Going 
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^*  INTER  arma  silent  leges."  Hence,  although  several 
months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  Bishops  created  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  in 
1897,  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  their 
advisory  report  in  regard  to  the  fierce  controversy  that  has 
been  raging  in  the  Anglican  Church  for  over  a  year,  in  regard 
to  the  now  historic  Kikuyu  conference — it  is  possible  that  the 
Archbishop's  final  decision  will  be  delayed  still  longer.  For 
just  as  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  have  been 
shelved  until  the  end  of  the  war,  so  the  Kikuyu  issue  may  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  the  public  mind  can  distract  itself 
sufficiently  from  this  appalling  war  to  turn  its  attention  again 
to  the  problem  of  Christian  Unity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
whole  of  Protestant  English-speaking  Christendom  is  await- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  Kikuyu  Controversy  with  mingled 
hope  and  anxiety. 

As  the  decision  of  this  matter  will  profoundly  affect  the 
position  to  be  taken  by  the  Anglican  Churches  throughout 
the  world  in  regard  to  the  questions  of  ''open  communion" 
and  the  ''open  pulpit,"  and  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
upon  the  problem  of  Christian  Unity  on  the  mission  fields,  it 
may  be  of  interest  at  the  present  time  to  tell  afresh  the  story 
of  the  Kikuyu  Conference  and  to  make  some  comment  upon 
certain  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

The  controversy  was  started  by  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar 
(Dr.  Weston)  in  an  open  letter,  entitled,  ''  Ecclesia  Anglicana 
— For  What  Does  She  Stand?"  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans.  In  the  course  of  that  letter  he  brought 
charges  of  heresy  against  the  Bishops  of  Uganda  and  Mom- 
bassa  for  their  actions  in  connexion  with  the  conference  which 
was  held  in  June  of  last  year,  in  the  Kikuyu  Mission  of  the 
Church    of    Scotland.      That    conference  was  called  for  the 
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purpose  of  discussing  plans  by  which  the  AngUcan,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Quaker  missionaries  of 
British  East  Africa  could  present  a  united  front  to  the  dense 
heathenism  and  mihtant  Mohammedanism  that  surrounds 
them. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Dr.  Rainsford, 
the  former  rector  of  St.  George's  (Episcopal)  Church,  New 
York  City,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  two  years' 
expedition  to  that  region,  draws  an  awful  picture  of  the 
barbaric  phases  of  heathenism  with  which  the  Christian 
Church  has  to  grapple  in  Kikuyu  land.  Some  of  the  native 
tribes  are  apparently  without  even  a  rudimentary  idea  of  a 
God,  and  they  seem  to  have  no  belief  in  a  future  existence. 
The  hyenas  are  their  only  undertakers,  and  they  perform 
their  ghastly  offices  while  their  victims  are  still  alive.  For, 
if  anyone  is  permitted  to  die  within  doors,  the  natives  believe 
that  the  mud  hut  must  be  either  destroyed  or  abandoned; 
parents,  therefore,  being  as  lazy  as  they  are  superstitious, 
take  their  dying  children  out  into  the  open  bush,  where  they 
are  eaten  by  the  hyenas!  And  the  children  do  the  same  with 
dying  or  enfeebled  parents.  ^^Ask  a  Kikuyu,"  says  Dr. 
Rainsford,  'Mf  some  one  of  his  fellows,  whom  you  knew,  is 
alive  and  he  will  say,  ^No;  he  has  gone  to  the  hyenas.'" 
Such  is  the  Kikuyu  Heaven! 

Mohammedanism  has  recently  been  making  immense 
gains  in  East  Africa.  To  the  negro  tribes  there — which  take 
kindly  to  the  polygamy  that  is  permitted  and  even  encour- 
aged by  the  Mohammedan  missionaries — Islam  preaches  only 
three  doctrines:  (1)  that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah;  (2)  that 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet;  and  (3)  that  all  Mohammedans  are 
brothers.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Anglicans,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists  overlap  in  the  same  fields,  the 
natives  are  being  bewildered  by  what  are  apparently  four 
different  forms  of  Christianity. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ^'The  Kikuyu  Conference — A 
Study  in  Christian  Unity,"  Dr.  WiUis,  the  Bishop  of  Uganda, 
says  that  the  Protestant  missionaries,  wishing  to  reduce  ^Hhe 
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danger  of  planting  in  African  soil  fresh  seeds  of  a  disunion 
which  we  all  deplore  among  ourselves/'  at  home,  agreed  at 
the  Kikuyu  Conference  upon  a  plan  of  cooperation  which 
they  have  submitted  to  the  authorities  of  their  respective 
Churches.  ^^No  Church  and  no  society  stands  committed'' 
to  the  plan;  'Hhe  whole  scheme  is  still  sub  judice.^'  The 
purpose  of  ^Hhe  Proposed  Scheme  of  Federation''  can  best 
be  described  in  the  following  additional  quotations  from  Dr. 
Willis's  pamphlet: 

The  aim  of  the  Conference  was  not  an  impracticable  attempt  to 
amalgamate  existing  Churches  or  Missionary  Societies.  It  had  in  view 
an  ultimate  union  of  native  Christians  into  one  native  Church;  and  with  this 
end  in  view  the  Conference  sought  to  find  means,  not  for  removing  existing 
conditions,  nor  for  watering  down  the  distinctive  ^characteristics  of  the 
different  bodies,  but  for  averting  dissensions  between  native  Christians, 
barely  visible  as  yet  on  the  horizon. 

****** 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  recognize  a  Comity  of  Missions; 
to  divide  British  East  Africa  into  different  missionary  districts,  and  to  leave 
each  Church  free  to  develop  its  work  within  its  own  defined  area.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  the  Anglican  Church  to  occupy  the  entire  field- 
British  East  Africa  covers  an  area  about  half  as  large  again  as  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  contains  a  native  population  roughly  estimated  at  four  mil- 
lion, mainly  Pagan  to-day,  but  likely  to  become,  in  the  near  future, 
Christian  or  Mohammedan.  Apart  from  three  Chaplains  to  Europeans, 
the  number  of  ordained  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  at  present  working 
in  the  Protectorate  is  twenty-three  Europeans  and  three  natives.  Far 
stronger,  numerically,  are  the  representatives  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions. Where  we  cannot  enter  they  are  prepared  to  work;  where  neither 
go,  Islam  has  a  clear  field.  Under  the  circumstances,  common  sense 
would  suggest  a  working  agreement,  by  which  unnecessary  overlapping 
may  be  avoided,  and  the  whole  field  occupied  against  a  common  foe. 

Pending  the  ultimate  formation  of  a  native  Church  of 
East  Africa,  ''the  two  Bishops  of  Uganda  and  Mombassa,'' 
as  stated  in  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar's  protest,  ''and  the  heads 
of  four  Protestant  missionary  societies  [subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  home  authorities]  pledged  themselves: — 

(a)  "To  recognize  a  common  membership  between 
Federated  Churches; 
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(b)  *^  To  establish  a  common  form  of  Church  organiza- 
tion; 

(c)  '^To  admit  to  any  pulpit  a  preacher  recognized  by 
his  own  Church; 

(d)  ^^To  admit  to  Communion  a  recognized  member  of 
any  other  Church; 

(e)  ^^To  draw  up  and  follow  common  courses  of  instruc- 
tion both  for  candidates  for  baptism  and  candidates  for 
ordination. '^ 

This  scheme  of  federation  was  adopted  on  June  20th, 
1913,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Conference 
found  its  natural  chmax  in  a  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  is,  par  excellence,  the  Sacrament  of  Unity.  No  Church 
of  England  building  being  available,  the  service  was  held  in 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kikuyu,  but  the  form 
prescribed  in  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
followed  throughout.  Says  Norman  Maclean,  in  his  '^  Africa 
in  Transformation' ': — 

Bishop  Peel  [of  Mombassa]  administered  the  Sacrament;  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  preached  the  sermon,  and  all  the  mission  dele- 
gates received  the  Holy  Communion  at  the  bishop's  hands.  There  was 
no  question  of  any  difference  between  them.  All  the  things  that  ever 
separated  Christians  were  submerged  by  the  rising  tide  of  love  and  unity 
which  had  borne  them  upwards  to  that  hour.  It  was  a  day,  the  impulse 
of  which  will  be  felt  throughout  every  mission  field  in  the  world.  The 
missionaries  in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  have  given  the  Christian 
world  an  object  lesson  in  the  spirit  of  unity.  They  have  shown  how  it  is 
possible  for  Christians  to  be  "  one,  that  the  world  may  beHeve." 

The  Kikuyu  Conference  in  general  and  the  Kikuyu 
Communion  Service  in  particular  have  raised  such  a  storm 
in  Great  Britain  as  not  only  to  endanger  the  unity  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  but  to  threaten  its  leadership  in  the  great 
movement  for  Christian  Unity. 

In  his  open  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  the 
Bishop  of  Zanzibar  cites  three  recent  incidents  which,  to  his 
mind,  prove  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  in  danger  of  sur- 
rendering ^'the  faith  once  dehvered  to  the  saints^': — 
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1.  His  references  to  '^Modernism/'  having  no  bearing 
upon  the  Kikuyu  Conference,  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article. 

2.  As  indicating  the  tendencies  of  the  school  of  thought 
in  the  Anglican  Church  that  is  now  up  in  arms  against  all 
that  the  Kikuyu  Conference  stands  for,  it  is  worth  while  to 
mention  the  second  incident  cited  by  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar. 
He  is  greatly  disturbed  because  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans 
^^had  publicly  inhibited  from  ministering  in  his  diocese  a 
priest  who  had  invoked  Our  Lady  and  two  other  Saints.^' 
The  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  believes  in  what  he  calls  "si  sane 
and  moderate  Invocation  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  of  the 
other  Saints.  ^^ 

3.  In  addition  to  his  protest  against  ^' Modernism'^ 
and  his  advocacy  of  the  ^^ Catholic  practice,^^  just  referred 
to,  the  doughty  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  is  strongly  opposed  to 
'^  Pan-Protest anism,^'  and  he  complains  that  at  the  Kikuyu 
Conference  'Hwo  Bishops  and  several  Priests  of  the  Ecdeda 
Anglicana  committed  themselves  to  a  temporary  federation 
of  Missionary  Societies,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
a  new  United  Protestant  Church  of  East  Africa  and  Uganda. '' 

He  admits  that  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  proposed 
federation  includes: — 

(1)  The  acknowledgment  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Bible 
as  the  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  practice; 

(2)  An  acceptance  of  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds;  and 

(3)  The  vital  importance  of  belief  in  the  atoning  death  of  our  Lord 
as  the  ground  of  forgiveness. 

But  he  finds  fault  because  that  basis  does  not  contain : — 

The  Athanasian  Creed;  the  Sacraments  of  Confirmation  and  Abso- 
lution; the  Episcopacy;  and  the  necessity  of  a  priest  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion  [by  which  Bishop  Weston  means  a  clergyman 
who  has  been  episcopally  ordained]. 

Then,  with  evident  disapproval,  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar 
says  that, 
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As  a  pledge  of  good  faith,  and  with  every  appearance  of  heartfelt 
joy  and  gratitude,  the  Bishop  of  Mombassa  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion 
on  the  last  evening  of  the  Conference,  in  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  ad- 
mitted to  Communion  as  many  of  the  delegates  of  Protestant  Societies 
as  cared  to  present  themselves. 

He  further  says: — 

If  our  own  position  is  so  chaotic  that  a  Bishop,  consecrated  for  the 
very  purpose,  among  others,  of  ordaining  Priests,  may  publicly  communi- 
cate with  a  Church  without  Episcopacy,  then  the  whole  purpose  of  our  life 
and  work  is  gone. 

If  SO  blunt  a  question  may  be  pardoned,  one  would  like 
to  ask  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  just  what  is  the  ^^ purpose'^  of 
the  ^4ife  and  work'^  of  a  Christian  Bishop — especially  in 
such  an  embattled  mission  field  as  British  East  Africa — if  it 
is  really  anything  beyond  the  effort  to  make,  not  AngHcans, 
but  simply  Christians,  out  of  such  benighted  heathen;  and 
just  how  that  ^^ purpose^'  would  be  impaired  if  the  Anglican 
native  converts  sometimes  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
with  those  in  the  non-Anglican  Missions,  who  likewise 
'^ profess  and  call  themselves  Christians''  ? 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  present  at  a  Communion 
Service  in  an  Anglican  Church  can  fail  to  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  gracious  catholicity  of  the  invitation  to  the 
Lord's  Table  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer: — 

Ye  that  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent  of  your  sins  and  are  in  love 
and  charity  with  your  neighbours,  and  intend  to  lead  a  new  life,  following 
the  Commandments  of  God  and  walking  from  henceforth  in  His  Holy  ways : 
Draw  near  with  faith  and  take  this  Holy  Sacrament  to  your  comfort. 

The  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  would,  in  thought,  add  a 
''string"  to  that  gracious  invitation;  so  that  it  would  mean, 
''Draw  near  with  faith  and  take  this  Holy  Sacrament  to 
your  comfort,  provided  you  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
laying  on  of  a  Bishop^ s  hands  ;^^  for  he  says  that  God  has 
"clearly  bidden"  and  "sent"  Anglican  clergymen  "to  bear 
a  faithful  and  fearless  witness  to  the  present  indwelling  of 
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Christ  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  to  invite  men  to 
His  Heart  by  way  of  the  Sacrament  that  a  Catholic  Ministry 
alone  can  offer/' 

The  strict  constructionists  in  the  Anglican  Church  point 
to  the  *^ Excluding  Rubric"  at  the  close  of  the  Order  of  Con- 
firmation in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  in  its  super- 
ficial meaning  seems  to  support  the  contentions  of  the  militant 
Bishop  of  Zanzibar.     It  says: — 

There  shall  none  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion  until  such 
time  as  he  be  confirmed,  or  be  ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed. 

But  such  men  have  forgotten  the  history  of  their  own 
Church  on  this  subject.  That  rubric,  in  its  original  form, 
was  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book  at  a  time  when  the  only 
Church  in  England  (except  the  Roman  Catholic  Church) 
was  the  established  ^^  Church  of  England,'^  and  when  all 
the  other  people  were,  at  least  nominally,  adherents  of  the 
State  Church.  Under  those  conditions  the  rubric  was  ob- 
viously wise,  and  was  universal  in  its  appHcation. 

But,  to-day,  the  conditions  are  entirely  different.  While 
the  Anglican  Church  is  still  the  State  Church,  there  are  other 
Christian  Churches  in  Great  Britain  numbering  their  adher- 
ents by  the  millions. 

Of  course,  it  would  still  be  irregular  and  improper  for 
anyone  brought  up  in  the  Anglican  Church  to  partake  of 
the  Communion  unless  he  had  been  properly  instructed  as 
to  the  meaning  of  that  Sacrament,  and  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  vows  of  full  membership,  in  accordance  with  the 
Order  of  Confirmation.  But,  under  modern  conditions,  the 
*^  Excluding  Rubric '^  is  merely  domestic  legislation,  applic- 
able only  to  the  unconfirmed  adherents  of  the  Anglican 
Church;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  those  who  look 
upon  themselves  as  confirmed  members  of  other  Churches — 
unless,  indeed,  our  Anglican  brethren  take  the  position  that 
the  Conmiunion  Service  when  administered  in  their  Churches 
is  the  Anglicans'  Supper,  instead  of  being  the  Lord's  Supper. 


i 
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The  debate  over  the  Kikuyu  Communion  Service  has  re- 
produced on  an  international  scale  the  controversy  over  the 
invitation  extended  in  May,  1911,  by  Dr.  Percival,  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  to  the  Nonconformists  of  his  diocese  to 
unite  with  their  Anglican  neighbours  at  a  special  Communion 
Service  in  Hereford  Cathedral  on  the  day  of  King  George's 
Coronation — an  occasion  that  called  so  imperatively  for 
fellowship  and  national  unity.  That  invitation  excited  ^^  feel- 
ings of  very  deep  regret  and  considerable  alarm '^  in  the 
mind  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Talbot),  who  con- 
tended that  behind  the  Excluding  Rubric  in  the  Order  of 
Confirmation  'Hhere  was  a  principle  which  recognized  that 
participation* in  the  Communion  was  only  intended  for  the 
children  of  the  Church,''  that  is,  only  for  those  who  had 
been  episcopally  confirmed. 

Commenting  upon  Bishop  Talbot's  protest,  Dean  Hens- 
ley  Henson,  in  his  ^^Road  to  Unity,"  says  that  for  genera- 
tions the  ^^ Excluding  Rubric"  has  been  understood  to  apply 
only  to  those  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  further  says: — 

The  right  of  Nonconformists  to  communicate  in  the  National  Church 
has  been  challenged  since  the  Tractarian  movement  fastened  itself  strongly 
on  the  Clergy.  In  1870,  Archbishop  Tait  received  a  memorial  signed  by 
1,529  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  expressing  their  "grief  and  aston- 
ishment at  the  admission  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  of  teachers  of  various  sects,  openly  separate  from  our  Com- 
munion."    In  the  course  of  his  rep^  the  Archbishop  wrote: — 

"  But  some  of  the  memorialists  are  indignant  at  the  admission  of 
any  'Dissenter',  however  orthodox,  to  the  Holy  Communion  in  our  Church. 
I  confess  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  such  objections.  I  consider  that 
the  interpretation  which  these  memorialists  put  upon  the  Rubric  to  which 
they  appeal,  at  the  end  of  the  Confirmation  Service  is  quite  untenable. 

"  As  at  present  advised,  I  believe  this  Rubric  to  apply  solely  to  our 
own  people,  and  not  to  those  members  of  foreign  or  dissenting  bodies  who 
occasionally  conform.  All  who  have  studied  the  history  of  our  Church, 
and  especially  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  this  question  was  earnestly 
debated,  must  know  how  it  has  been  contended  that  the  Church  of  England 
places  no  bar  against  occasional  conformity."  ("  Life  of  Tait,"  Vol.  2, 
P-  71.) 
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The  Archbishop's  biographers  tell  us  that  "  questions  as  to  the  oc- 
casional admission  to  Communion  of  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  came  before  him  again  and  again  during  his  public  life, 
and  that  he  never  wavered  in  the  advice  that  he  gave." 

"  Scotch  Presbyterians,  some  of  them  his  contemporaries,  or  even 
his  seniors,  used  to  ask  his  counsel  as  to  receiving  the  Holy  Communion 
in  the  Church  of  England.  To  those  who,  at  whatever  age,  desired  to 
become  actual  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  always  urged  the 
blessing,  if  not  the  absolute  duty,  of  confirmation ;  and  his  three  sisters  were 
all  of  them  confirmed  by  him,  on  his  advice,  when  well  advanced  in  life. 
But  he  repeatedly  decHned  to  authorize  or  justify  the  refusal  of  Communion 
to  Scotch  Presbyterians,  resident  for  a  time  in  England,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  defend  his  opinions  on  theological  and  historical  grounds." 
(«  Life  of  Tait,"  Vol.  2,  p.  74.) 

Bishop  Creighton  pointed  out  that  the  rubric  was  "  framed  for 
normal  cases,  and  did  not  contemplate  the  case  of  Nonconformists."  His 
advice,  he  said,  "  had  always  been  on  the  side  of  freedom,"  and  he  claimed 
the  agreement  of  Archbishop  Benson  in  this  view.  ("  Road  to  Unity," 
pp.  136-138.) 

In  refreshing  contrast  to  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  is  a 
book  recently  pubUshed  by  Longmans  &  Company,  entitled, 
^'Episcopacy  and  Unity.'^  Its  author,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  is  a  scholarly  parish  minister  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  brought  up  to  believe  in  the  Divine 
origin  and,  therefore,  the  necessity  and  authority  of  the 
Episcopacy;  and  he  still  beheves  that  Episcopacy  ^^is  not 
only  the  most  ancient  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  the 
most  natural  evolution  of  the  germ  contained  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, but,  judged  by  the  Hght  of  history,  is  the  best  form  for 
discharging  the  mission  of  the  Church."  But,  as  he  adds, 
'Hhis  position  is  very  far  from  that  which  claims  for  Episco- 
pacy an  exclusive  divine  right.'^     He  goes  on  to  say: — 

To  adopt  the  former  view  places  one  in  an  impregnable  position — 
one  from  which  a  fearless  appeal  can  be  made  to  Scripture,  history  and  hu- 
man experience;  and  it  is  just  upon  these  three  rocks  that  the  maintainers 
of  the  latter  theory  come  hopelessly  to  grief.  As  the  tide  of  free  enquiry 
flows  on,  they  are  more  and  more  liable  to  be  left  in  the  back  water  associated 
with  untenable  theories. 
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It  seems  to  me  quite  vain  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  exclusive 
theory  in  the  hght  of  recent  historical  inquiry.  The  very  fact  that  that 
theory  finds  no  adequate  support  from  unbiassed  enquirers,  such  as, 
Lightfoot,  Hort,  Hatch,  Gwatkin  [all  Anglican  writers],  Hamack,  and 
many  others,  by  itself  more  than  half  condemns  it. 

The  further  fact  that  Presbyterians,  and  others  of  unimpeachable 
sincerity,  claim  to  find  justification  for  their  theories  in  Scripture  and  the 
history  of  the  earliest  Church,  proves  that  these  authorities;  at  the  best, 
have  spoken  in  uncertain  fashion;  and  it  is  this  uncertainty  which  finally 
disposes  of  the  theory  that  any  form  of  Church  government  has  been  estab- 
lished by  an  exclusive  Divine  right. 

It  is  an  old  argument,  but  none  the  less  valuable,  that,  if  the  will  of 
God  had  decreed  that  a  monarchical  Episcopate  was  to  be  the  only  channel 
of  sacramental  grace,  some  definite  statement  of  the  Divine  purpose 
would  be  found.  It  seems  plain,  therefore,  that  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  upon  the  High  Anglican;  and  the  most  friendly  verdict  that  an  impar- 
tial judge  can  pass  upon  the  case,  as  advocated  by  him,  is  that  of  "  not 
proven." 

He  can  give  nothing  remotely  resembling  a  definite  command  uttered 
either  by  Our  Lord  or  His  apostles.  The  Scriptural  evidence  is  held  in 
many  quarters  to  support  conclusions  quite  the  reverse  of  his  own.  He 
can  find  from  the  evidence  of  the  first  century  very  few  traces  of  a  monarchi- 
cal Episcopate  and  absolutely  nothing  definite.  He  relies  largely  upon 
the  Epistles  of  Ignatius — the  epistles  to  churches  some  of  which  almost 
certainly  had  no  Bishop  at  the  time,  and  probably  not  for  some  time  after. 
He  is  faced  by  the  fact  that  down  well  into  the  fourth  century  the  metro- 
pohtan  see  of  Alexandria,  on  the  fairest  (one  might  say  the  only  fair) 
interpretation  of  the  evidence,  had  a  form  of  church  government  more 
closely  resembling  Presbyterian  th*n  Episcopal. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  frankly  confess  that  an  honest  consideration 
of  these  facts  has  produced  a  great  change  in  my  own  view.  Having  ac- 
cepted, without  enquiry,  the  common  opinion  as  to  the  claim  of  Episcopacy 
to  be  the  one  and  only  diviuely  appointed  system,  it  came  as  nothing  less 
than  a  shock  to  find  how  rickety  was  the  platform  upon  which  that  theory 
stood. 

I  still  hold,  and  that  most  firmly,  that  Episcopacy  is  the  best  pos- 
sible system  of  Church  government,  and  that  severance  from  that  system 
would  be  a  most  serious  and  deplorable  breach  with  the  past;  that 
Episcopal  ministrations  are  the  most  regular  and  the  most  effective  and 
the  best  designed  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  But  there  is  a  wide 
gulf  between  this  and  declaring  that  non-Episcopal  ministers  are  un- 
authorized     ("  Episcopacy  and  Unity,"  pp.  241.) 
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Mr.  Wilson  says  that  an  invalid  Sacrament  '^is  one  that 
is  so  impaired  as  not  to  be  capable  of  discharging  its  functions, 
which  are  two  in  number:  (1)  to  unite  a  believer  to  Christ, 
and  (2)  to  build  him  up  in  holiness  of  life  and  conduct/' 
The  first  or  subjective  test,  he  says,  has  been  met  in  the 
experience  of  countless  communicants  in  Nonconformist 
Churches.  As  to  the  second  or  objective  test  of  the  validity  of 
the  Sacrament  when  administered  by  Nonconformists,  namely, 
whether  it  has  made  men  strong  to  resist  evil  and  to  grow 
in  grace  and  power  and  good  deeds — although  Bishop  Gore 
is  '^  poles  aparf  from  many  of  the  views  now  held  by  Mr. 
Wilson — yet  the  latter  is  more  than  content  to  cite  that 
Bishop's  eloquent  words  as  a  sufficient  answer: — 

There  have  arisen  Christian  Churches  with  a  noble  and  continuous 
record  of  spiritual  excellence — exhibiting,  both  in  individuals  and  cor- 
porately,  manifest  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  alike  in  learning,  in  virtue,  and  in 
evangelical  zeal.  To  deny  God's  presence  with  them,  and  His  cooperation 
in  their  work  and  ministry,  would  seem  to  me  to  approach  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  cannot  express  in  words  too  strong,  our 
assurance  that  God  has  been  with  them,  and  that  we  are  meant  to  learn 
from  their  saints  and  teachers,  and  to  sit  at  their  feet  as  before  those  who 
possess  God's  Spirit. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  the  ''Excluding  Rubric''  was  no 
more  than  the  Church's  rule  for  its  own  children,  to  save 
the  Holy  Communion  from  ignorant  participants  who  had 
had  no  instruction  as  to  the  meaning  and  obligation  of  the 
Sacrament;  but  that  to  apply  the  Rubric  to  baptized  mem- 
bers of  Nonconformist  Churches  who  had  been  instructed  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrament  and  had  been  admitted  to 
confirmed  membership  in  their  own  Churches,  would  be 
equivalent  to  ''doubting  the  reality  of  their  baptism" — the 
validity  of  which  no  Anglican  would  deny — and  would  "call 
in  question  their  status  as  Christians."  He  says:  "To  refuse 
the  Communion  to  such  Nonconformists  would  raise  the 
whole  question  whether  the  Anglican  Church  was  any  longer 
entitled  to  call  herself  The  Church  of  England.  It  would 
lose  its  character  and  become  a  mere  Episcopal  secV^ 
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In  principle,  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  belongs  to  the  school 
of  the  Judaizers  of  Apostolic  times,  who  would  have  imposed 
the  yoke  of  the  old  Levitical  ceremonies  upon  such  devout 
and  uncircumcized  Gentiles  as  Cornelius.  Mr.  Wilson  aptly 
says  that  the  reply  which  St.  Peter  made  to  the  Mother 
Church  at  Jerusalem  ''comes  home  to  us  with  great  force  in 
this  connexion'^: — 

If  then  God  gave  unto  them  the  like  gift  as  He  did  also  unto  us, 
when  we  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  I,  that  I  could  with- 
stand God? 

And  when  they  heard  these  things  they  held  their  peace  and  glorified 
God,  saying,  Then  to  the  Gentiles  also  [the  Nonconformists  of  that  day] 
has  God  granted  repentance  unto  life.     (Acts  XI,  17,  18,  R.V.) 

Mr.  Wilson  closes  his  wise  book  with  the  following 
irenical  propositions : — 

Let  there  be  a  frank  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  Nonconformists' 
ministries,  and  a  cordial  acknowledgement  of  their  equality  with  us; 
and  let  baptized  members  of  the  non-Episcopal  Churches  receive  from  us, 
at  least  occasionally,  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord.  Men 
who  pray  together  are  not  likely  to  "  bite  and  devour  one  another";  and 
I  can  see  here  the  termination  to  the  bitterness  which  has  provoked  those 
burning  jealousies  that  are  such  a  disgrace  to  the  Christianity  of  England. 

In  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  in  May,  1911,  support- 
ing the  Bishop  of  Hereford's  action  in  inviting  Nonconformists 
to  the  Coronation  Communion  Service,  Dean  Henson  related 
an  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Baptist  Minister,  Robert  Hall, 
which  is  worth  repeating,  as  bearing  upon  the  Kikuyu  issue: 

On  one  occasion  he  presented  himself  for  Communion  at  what  was 
called  a  Particular  Baptist  Church,  he  himself  being  what  was  called  a 
General  Baptist.  An  official  politely  indicated  to  him  that  he  could  not 
be  admitted  to  the  Sacrament,  as  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Denomination. 
Dr.  Hall  replied:  "  I  thought  this  was  the  Lord's  Supper,  but,  if  it  is  only 
your  Supper,  I  have  no  wish  to  remain. '^ 

It  is  pertinent  to  the  pending  controversy  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  Christian  Unity  set  forth 
by  the  Anglican  Churches  in  the  Chicago-Lambeth  Quad- 
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rilateral  does  not  include  the  special  method  of  confirmation 
practised  by  those  Churches  that  require  the  laying  on 
of  a  Bishop^s  hands  before  a  baptized  person  can  be  admitted 
to  full  membership.  That  Quadrilateral  contains  only  four 
points: — 

(1)  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  con- 
taining all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate 
standard  of  faith; 

(2)  The  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  as  the  statement  of  the 
Christian    Faith; 

(3)  The  two  Sacraments — Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper — 
ministered  with  unfaiUng  use  of  Christ's  words  of  institution  and  of  the 
elements  ordained  by  him; 

(4)  The  Historic  Episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of 
its  administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and  peoples  called 
of  God  into  the  unity  of  His  Church. 

To  the  plain  wayfaring  Christian,  the  militant  Bishop  of 
Zanzibar  strangely  misses  the  fulness  of  ^Hhe  glorious  Gospel 
of  the  blessed  God/^  with  its  sweeping  ^'whosoever/'  which 
is  so  beautifully  paraphrased  in  the  catholic  invitation  to 
the  Communion  given  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
What  a  mechanical  and  even  materialistic  view  he  takes  of 
the  Grace  of  God,  in  holding,  as  his  own  words  show,  that 
the  only  sure  channel  of  that  grace,  so  far  as  it  is  offered  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  through  the  laying  on  of  a  Bishop's 
hands  in  the  rite  of  Confirmation! 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wisely  decided  that  a 
''trial  for  heresy  and  schism  [such  as  was  suggested  by  the 
Bishop  of  Zanzibar]  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
wholly  out  of  place."  The  whole  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Consultative  Committee  of  Archbishops  already  men- 
tioned (of  which  the  Primate  himself  is  a  member).  That 
Committee  was  requested  by  the  Archbishop  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  its  advice  upon  two  questions  that  are  of  vital 
interest  to  all  English-speaking  Protestants: — 

(1)  Whether  the  proposed  scheme  of  Federation  suggested  by  the 
Kikuyu  Conference  contravenes  the  principles  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
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(2)  Whether  the  Communion  Service  which  closed  the  Kikuyu 
Conference  and  at  which  many  communicants  were  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  consistent  with  the  principles  accepted  by  the 
Anglican  Church. 

That  committee's  advisory  report  has  been  made,  and 
English-speaking  Protestant  Christendom,  with  burning  in- 
terest, is  awaiting  the  Archbishop's  fateful  decision. 

The  Kikuyu  Conference  and  Conamunion  Service  seem 
destined  to  play  as  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  missions 
and  of  English-speaking  Christendom  as  the  question  of  the 
Jerusalem  bishopric  played  in  the  time  of  Newman.  The 
Anglican  Church  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The 
decision  of  its  authorities  will  mean,  either  the  dawn  of  a 
larger  day  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen  world,  or 
a  serious  set-back  to  the  cause  of  Christian  Unity. 

If  an  Anglican  clergyman  is  to  be  declared  a  heretic, 
when  he  deliberately  admits  to  the  Communion  the  baptized 
and  confirmed  members  of  non-Episcopal  Churches,  then 
the  Anglican  Church  will  have  surrendered  its  well-won 
leadership  in  the  great  movement  for  Christian  Unity.  It 
may  as  well  withdraw  the  Chicago-Lambeth  Quadrilateral, 
for  it  will  have  amended  it  by  adding  a  fifth  article  thereto, 
by  making  Confirmation  at  the  hands  of  a  Bishop  one  of  the 
essentials  of  Christian  Unity. 

The  ^'Ecclesia  Anglicana — ^for  What  Does  She  Stand?'' 
Such  is  the  anxious  question  that  comes  up  from  ^'Darkest 
Africa,"  where,  if  in  any  place  in  the  world,  those  ^^who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians"  ought  to  labour  to- 
gether ^4n  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  in  the  bonds  of  peace." 
It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  com- 
pact retort  wiU  represent  that  great  Church's  reply  to  the 
question  put  to  it  by  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar: 

'^  ^For  what  does  the  Anglican  Church  stand?'  She 
stands  for  Christ,  and,  inclusively,  for  love  of  all  the  brethren." 

Richard  D.  Harlan 
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HTHE  failure  to  arrange  for  another  Imperial  Conference 
at  the  normal  date  this  summer  may  be  excused,  in 
all  the  circumstances,  and  it  can  be  remedied  later  on.  But  it 
is  a  disappointment  to  those  who  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  dealing  with  concrete  proposals.  The  autonomists 
in  Canada  may  rejoice  at  the  postponement,  and  the  Liberal 
Government  in  England  has  no  doubt  quite  enough  on  its 
hands  already,  with  the  war  by  land  and  sea.  Amid  the 
din  of  arms  constructive  schemes  of  imperial  organization 
would  stand  only  a  poor  chance.  But  the  opportunity 
should  be  found  for  giving  articulate  expression,  at  the  heart 
of  the  Empire,  to  the  fact  that  the  war  has  proved  a  great 
federating  agency.  This  will  be  only  a  natural  sequel  to 
what  has  gone  before.  Two  years  before  the  war  broke  out 
Mr.  Asquith  went  the  length  of  stating,  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  that  now  the  Dominions  were  participating  in 
the  active  burdens  of  the  Empire,  ^Hhere  rests  with  us 
undoubtedly  the  duty  of  making  such  response  as  we  can  to 
their  obviously  reasonable  appeal  that  they  should  be  entitled 
to  be  heard  in  the  determination  of  the  policy  and  in 
the  direction  of  imperial  affairs.''  The  call  of  the  Empire 
and  the  answer  of  the  Dominions  have  emphasized  this  duty, 
but  more  than  one  Conference  will  be  needed  before  general 
agreement  can  be  secured  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
best  be  discharged.  Empire  ParHament,  Imperial  Council, 
or  merely  an  extension  of  this  present  system  of  Conferences 
and  Committees  of  Defence, — these  are  the  issues  which  ought 
shortly  to  be  engaging  general  attention.  If  we  cannot 
succeed  now  in  the  task  of  federation,  at  least  for  defensive 
purposes,  we  shall  show  ourselves  strangely  lacking  in  the 
normal  instinct  of  political  combination.  And  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Dominions  will  want  to  have  a  voice  in 
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the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace.  The  great  war  has 
made  the  Empire  '^more  conscious  of  itself/^  and  it  is  the 
part  of  wise  and  prudent  statesmanship  to  promote  every 
movement  that  will  help  it  to  follow  up  the  advantage  thus 
gained. 

/^ERTAIN  speeches  recently  delivered  in  Montreal — 
notably  those  of  Mr.  James  Beck  before  the  Canadian 
Club,  and  of  Mr.  Esterbrook  to  the  Canadian  Bar  Association — 
have  helped  to  make  us  more  tolerant  of  American  neutrality. 
We  were  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  type  of  orator  who  came 
up  from  the  United  States  into  Canada — like  Mr.  Bourke 
Cockran  and  Mr.  John  R.  Mott — for  the  purpose  of  emphas- 
izing the  importance  of  saying  nothing  that  would  prejudice 
any  influence  their  countrymen  might  be  able  to  bring  to 
bear  on  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace.  To  tell  the 
truth,  we  have  not  quite  made  up  our  minds  that  we  shall  need 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  that  settlement.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  put  the  thing  in  a  nutshell  the  other  day  when 
he  said  that  if  the  neutral  nations  cannot  help  us  to  drive 
the  Germans  out  of  Belgium,  the  best  thing  they  could  do 
would  be  to  stay  quiet  while  we  are  doing  the  work.  We 
are  most  grateful  for  American  support,  and  warmly  appreciate 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  official  neutrality  at  Washington, 
the  great  heart  of  the  people  is  beating  in  sympathy  with 
ours.  There  are  thousands  even  of  German-Americans  who 
would  cordially  endorse  the  terms  of  the  message  sent  from 
Berlin,  Ontario,  where  the  Canadians  of  German  birth  or 
origin,  in  forwarding  a  handsome  subscription  to  the  Pat- 
riotic Fund,  took  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  they  ^^want 
to  see  militarism  in  Germany  smashed  for  good  and  the 
people  free  to  shape  a  greater  and  a  better  Germany. "  But 
in  spite  of  this  most  welcome  attitude  on  the  part  of  indivi- 
duals, so  many  of  whom  cherish  what  may  be  called,  in 
deference  to  Washington,  a  '^boihng  neutrality, ''  we  do  not 
quite  see  that  the  United  States,  by  staying  out  of  the  war, 
has  made  itself,   as  President   Murray   Butler  thinks,   the 
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'^  first  moral  power  in  the  world  to-day/'  and  has  vindicated 
its  '^  right  to  be  appealed  to  on  questions  of  national  and 
international  morality.''  Any  importance  that  may  attach 
to  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  United  States  when  the  war 
is  over  will  result  merely  from  the  fact  that  it  happens  to  be  the 
only  great  nation  that  kept  out  of  the  war  from  start  to 
finish.  Virile  Americans,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  ex-President 
Eliot,  will  be  more  gladly  hstened  to  in  connexion  with  the 
settlement  than  those  who  scrupled  to  say  a  single  word, 
even  as  members  of  Peace  and  Arbitration  Societies,  in 
condemnation  of  the  influences  which  prevented  conference 
and  mediation  between  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  would 
not  even  raise  their  voices  against  bomb-dropping  and  the 
violation  of  all  the  Hague  conventions. 

TTHE  German  cause  has  not  been  helped  by  its  advocates 
in  the  American  press.  For  instance,  in  the  New 
York  Sun  (March  14th),  the  notorious  General  Bernhardi, 
who  seems  to  carry  a  fountain-pen  along  with  his  revolver 
in  the  General  Commando  at  Posen,  speaks  of  the  '' agree- 
ments" which  Belgium,  as  he  alleges,  made  with  England 
^^in  case  Britain  should  become  involved  in  a  war  with 
Germany."  What  he  means  is  of  course  the  informal  con- 
versations which  took  place  in  1906  and  again  in  1911, 
between  British  and  Belgian  officers  as  to  the  steps  which 
might  become  necessary  if  Germany  should  use  her  carefully 
constructed  line  of  strategic  railways  for  the  purpose  of 
violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  The  German  transla- 
tion of  the  documents  found  at  Brussels  carefully  suppresses 
an  inconvenient  marginal  note  which  expressly  states  that 
'Hhe  entry  of  the  English  into  Belgium  would  only  take 
place  after  the  violation  of  our  neutrality  by  Germany," 
and  falsifies  the  text  by  substituting  ^^  conventions " 
for  ''conversations."  It  is  a  helpful  coincidence  that 
within  a  few  days  of  the  publication  of  Bernhardi's 
latest  literary  effort,  the  Belgian  Government  issued  a 
statement   in   which   it   ''declares   on   its   honour  that  not 
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only  was  no  convention  ever  made,  bub  also  that  neither 
of  the  two  Governments  ever  made  any  advances  or  pro- 
positions concerning  the  conclusion  of  any  such  conven- 
tion. Moreover,  the  minister  of  Great  Britain  at  Brussels, 
who  alone  could  contract  engagements  in  her  behalf,  never 
intervened  in  these  conversations,  and  the  whole  Belgian 
ministry  are  ready  to  pledge  themselves  on  oath  that  no 
conclusion  arising  from  these  conversations  was  ever  brought 
before  the  cabinet  or  even  laid  before  one  single  member  of 
it/^  This  solemn  declaration  may  be  set  alongside  the 
caustic  rejoinder  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  German 
Chancellor's  muddle-headed  explanations  of  his  famous,  or 
infamous,  ^^ scrap  of  paper''  speech  in  the  Reichstag.  After 
stating  that  the  fact  that  there  is  no  note  of  the  Brussels 
conversations  at  the  British  War  Office  or  Foreign  Office 
shows  that  they  were  of  a  purely  informal  character,  and  that 
no  military  agreement  was  ever  made  between  the  two 
Governments,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  in  an  official 
paper  dated  26th  January,  1915,  convicts  Herrvon  Bethmann 
Hollweg  of  holding  the  curiously  perverted  view  that  '^sl 
wrong  becomes  a  right  if  the  party  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  wrong  foresees  the  possibility  and  makes  preparation 
to  resist  it." 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Belgian  Government  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  declaration  mentioned  above  to  dispose 
of  another  German  fiction  in  the  following  terms:  ^^ Before 
the  declaration  of  war,  no  French  force,  even  of  the  smallest 
size,  had  entered  Belgium,  and  no  trustworthy  evidence 
can  be  produced  to  contradict  this  affirmation." 

THE  reinforcement  in  the  United  States  of  Count  von 
Bernstorff  by  Dr.  Dernburg  was  not  productive  of 
any  better  results  on  the  side  of  truth  and  justice.  The  only 
string  on  which  Dernburg  harped  with  any  success,  before 
he  was  constrained  to  admit  that  he  had  so  poor  a  case,  was 
the  representation  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  expressly  refused 
to  assure  Germany  of  England's  neutrality  even  in  the  event 
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of  Germany ^s  refraining  from  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  This 
refers  to  a  belated  conversation  which  Prince  Lichnowsky 
held  with  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  on  1st  August,  after 
the  official  German  reply  had  been  received  in  London, 
dechning  to  give  the  undertaking  to  respect  Belgian  neu- 
trality which  had  been  so  readily  given  by  France.  The 
German  excuse  for  the  misrepresentation  of  the  f^,cts  might 
easily  be  that  the  incident  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
record  (White  Paper  No.  123)  that  Lichnowsky  was  speaking 
for  himself  and  not  for  his  Government  when  he  asked  Sir 
Edward  Grey  if  England  would  remain  neutral  provided 
Germany  undertook  to  leave  Belgium  alone.  The  mischief 
had  already  been  done.  The  German  Ambassador's  belated 
query  comes  under  the  head  of  unofficial  and  personal  con- 
versation, and  the  German  Government  has  never  claimed 
that  it  had  authorized  him  to  put  a  question  which  had  by 
that  time  become  inadmissible.  It  was  known  that  Lich- 
nowsky had  lost  all  influence  at  Berlin,  and  the  English 
Foreign  Secretary  was  quite  justified  in  brushing  the  question 
aside,  as  he  could  not  possibly,  as  things  then  stood,  have 
tied  his  hands  by  giving  a  pledge  of  neutrality  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  war  in  answer  to  what  was  at  most  a 
personal  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  German  Ambassador. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  Prince  Lichnowsky  was  still 
talking  ineffectually  in  London,  Germany  announced  to 
Luxembourg  that  she  proposed  to  occupy  her  territory, 
and  next  day  it  was  Belgium's  turn.  The  elaborate  network 
of  strategic  railways,  leading  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Belgian 
frontier,  had  not  been  built  for  nothing!  The  real  truth 
was  carelessly  told  by  the  German  Foreign  Secretary,  Herr 
von  Jagow,  when  he  said  ^^They  had  to  advance  into  France 
by  the  quickest  and  easiest  way,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  well 
ahead  with  their  operations  and  endeavour  to  strike  some 
decisive  blow  as  early  as  possible." 
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A  NOTHER  German  performer  in  the  American  press  is 
^^  Professor  Hans  Delbrlick,  whose  article  '^Germany's 
Answer/' in  the  February  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
drew  a  spirited  reply  from  Agnes  Repplier.  Here  is  what 
Delbrlick  says :  ^'  The  Belgians  joined  the  Allies  simply  because 
they  considered  that  side  to  be  the  strongest.  '^  Delbrlick  is  a 
historian;  but  that  is  not  how  history  should  be  written.  The 
Belgians  are  with  the  Allies  because  they  have  a  natural 
objection  to  being  swallowed  up  by  the  Power  which  the 
Allies  are  fighting.  Next,  this  sapient  historian  ignores  the 
historical  as  well  as  the  racial  connexion  between  Serbia  and 
Russia  when  he  asks  what  right  Russia  had  to  interfere  in  the 
Austro-Serbian  quarrel,  and  draws  the  absurd  parallel  of 
some  European  power  interfering  in  the  differences  between 
the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mexico  or  Colombia, 
on  the  other.  But  Delbrlick's  master-stroke  is  his  attempt 
to  fasten  on  the  British  Foreign  Office  a  charge  of  falsifying 
documents.  This  charge  the  publication  of  the  French 
Yellow  Book  has  since  shown  to  be  altogether  without 
foundation.  No.  106  in  that  series  gives  what  is  obviously 
the  original  of  the  enclosure  in  No.  105  of  the  British  White 
Paper  (with  its  mistake  of  ^^ Friday '^  for  ^^ Wednesday'') 
and  incontrovertibly  proves  the  very  conclusion  which  Del- 
brlick seeks  to  invalidate  as  a  fabrication  of  the  other  side, 
viz.:  that  ^'Germany,  four  days  before  she  began  to  mobilize, 
was  already  making  aggressive  preparations."  A  second 
charge  of  ^' falsification"  is  exploded  in  the  footnote  of  p.  98 
of  the  British  Penny  Blue  Book:  when  the  Paris  enclosure 
said  ^^  Saturday,"  it  meant  Saturday,  July  25th,  the  day  on 
which  Serbia  made  reply  to  the  Austrian  ultimatum.  Another 
characteristically  German  peculiarity  in  Delbrlick's 
^'Germany's  Answer"  is  the  argument  that  the  drastic  tone 
of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  ought  to  have  operated  in  favour 
of  peace.  He  regards  it  as  a  proof  of  the  ^^wise  political 
foresight  of  Austrian  policy,"  and  Russia  ought  at  once  to 
have  seen  that  the  ^^ abruptness"  and  '^uncompromising 
plainness"  of  the  note  were  only  Austria's  method  not  of 
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rendering  the  keeping  of  peace  impossible,  but  of  preventing 
war.  Here  we  have  the  ^'Mailed  Fist"  again:  don't  speak 
civilly  in  case  your  correspondent  thinks  you  are  afraid  of 
him!  Lastly,  Professor  Delbrtick  overreaches  himself  in 
an  impudent  attempt  (foot  of  p.  239)  to  suggest  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  failed  to  tell  the  German  Ambassador  ^Hhat 
France  would  not  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and 
that  England  was  ready  to  guarantee  that  France  would 
keep  this  obligation/'  A  reference  to  Nos.  115  and  159  of 
the  British  White  Paper  will  enable  any  person  of  even  less 
than  average  inteUigence  to  dispose  of  this  suggestion. 

W.  P. 


TN  the  days  when  Gladstone  was  fulminating  against  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities,  he  had  the  vigorous  support  of 
Edward  Augustus  Freeman.  As  it  was  Freeman's  function 
to  interpret  the  present  in  the  light  of  the  past,  he  at 
once  plunged  into  the  fourteenth  century  and  set  before  an 
oblivious  England  the  stately  figure  of  Stephen  Dushan.  At 
that  time  the  affairs  of  Serbia  were  wont  to  awaken  somewhat 
less  interest  that  those  of  Timbuctoo,  but  the  resuscitation  of 
Stephen  Dushan  proved  to  be  a  real  historical  novelty. 
Freeman  himself  was  overjoyed  at  the  ready  response  of 
the  country  to  this  historical  allusion.  Indeed  he  boasted 
that  his  life  had  not  been  misspent,  since  writers  of 
leading  articles  in  the  daily  press  now  showed  as  much 
familiarity  with  Stephen  Dushan  as  they  did  with  Napoleon. 

Thirty-nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  and  beneath  our  own  eyes  Europe  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube  has  been  remade.  With  Serbia  at  last  under 
the  spotlight,  it  may  be  permissible,  once  again,  to  bring 
Stephen  Dushan  from  his  nook  in  the  cupboard,  to 
remove  the  cobwebs  from  him,  and  to  recognize  the  fact 
of  his  forgotten  greatness.  Certainly  if  ever  one  moment 
were  more  suitable  than  another  for  this  work  of  resuscitation, 
it  is  now,  when  the  bombardment  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
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brings  to  mind  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Turk 
first  entered  Europe. 

As  a  grasp  of  chronology  is  unessential  to  salvation,  it 
does  not  much  matter,  but  undoubtedly  nine  people  out  of 
ten  date  the  coming  of  the  Turks  to  Europe  from  their  capture 
of  Constantinople  in  1453 — exactly  as  they  date  the  revival 
of  Greek  studies  in  Western  Europe  from  the  same  event. 
But  in  1354,  ninety-nine  years  earlier,  the  Turks  had  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Gallipoli,  of  which  they  have  never 
since  been  dispossessed.  Here,  also,  it  is  that  we  encounter 
Stephen  Dushan,  who,  conveniently  for  the  Turks,  died  in 
the  year  after  they  gained  Gallipoli. 

Through  the  ambition  of  modern  Serbia  to  be  a  strong 
state,  Stephen  Dushan  becomes  a  factor  in  world  politics 
at  this  moment;  for  the  Serbs  no  more  forget  his  imperial 
greatness  than  the  Germans  forget  that  margin  of  territory 
by  which  the  German  Empire  of  to-day  is  smaller  than  the 
Empire  of  Henry  III  in  1050.  Stephen  Dushan,  Emperor 
of  Roumania,  Slavonia  and  Albania,  extended  Serbian  power 
over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  With 
*one  long  seaboard  on  the  Adriatic  and  another  on  the  ^Egean, 
the  southern  Slavs  were  ready,  but  for  the  Turks,  to  attack 
Constantinople  itself.  Then  the  dream  of  glory  faded. 
Stephen  Dushan  died  just  too  soon  to  defy  Islam.  After 
that  came  the  tragedy  of  Kossovo  (1389)  and  the  downfall 
of  the  greater  Serbia  in  battle  with  Amurath. 

But  downtrodden  races  have  long  memories.  Besides 
the  ballads  of  Kossovo  there  remained  as  a  national  heritage, 
through  the  long  captivity,  the  record  of  that  Serbian  Empire 
which  was  the  last  great  work  to  be  achieved  in  south-eastern 
Europe  before  the  coming  of  the  Moslem.  For  the  Serbs 
to  cut  free  from  the  Ottoman  was  to  dream  again  of  the 
earlier  state  with  its  coasts  on  the  ^gean  and  the  Adriatic. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  same  moment,  Germany  and  Austria 
began  to  covet  the  Morava  valley  as  their  highway  to 
Salonica  and  beyond.  In  all  the  patchwork  poHtics  of  the 
Balkans  there  is  no  more  singular  concatenation  of  circum- 
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stances  than  this — that  when,  after  long  centuries  of  thralldom, 
Serbia  seemed  at  last  to  be  within  sight  of  her  own  window  on 
the  Adriatic,  a  monarch  more  potent  than  Amurath  should 
be  plotting  for  her  destruction. 

No  one  who  has  followed  the  unfolding  of  Pan-German 
policy  in  the  Balkans  can  feel  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
possession  of  the  Morava  valley  has  been  a  capital  object 
ever  since  Germany  made  up  her  mind  to  control  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Behind  that,  the  resolve  to  control  Asiatic  Turkey 
represents  a  process  of  elimination  by  which  Germany  reached 
the  result  that  Asiatic  Turkey  was  the  most  desirable  field 
for  her  activities  outside  Europe.  Here  the  first  considera- 
tion was  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  or  that  region  when 
viewed  in  terms  of  the  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome 
before  it  could  be  annexed.  Long  since  Germany  ceased  to 
be  enamoured  of  equatorial  Africa.  Expansion  in  either 
China  or  South  America  might  have  contented  her,  but  in 
both  cases  the '  difficulties  were  too  great.  At  any  rate 
Asiatic  Turkey  seemed  the  best  chance,  quality  considered. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  what  a  fine  sweep  of  territory 
there  is  from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Assured  of  useful;  humble  allies  in  Austria  and  Turkey, 
the  effort  to  thrust  German  power  into  Asia  has  found  its 
initial  obstacle  in  the  existence  of  Serbia.  The  Morava  valley, 
which  is  the  heart  of  that  country,  is  also  the  main  artery 
of  communication  between  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and 
the  ^gean  at  Salonica.  Connecting  easily  as  it  does  with 
the  valley  of  the  Vardar,  the  Morava  opens  a  great  gateway 
to  the  Middle  East.  It  would  have  been  a  splendid  coup 
to  reduce  Serbia  by  diplomatic  pressure  alone,  with  the 
Archduke^s  assassination  for  a  pretext, — to  force  Russia's 
hand  again,  as  it  was  forced  in  1908  by  the  Austrian  annexation 
of  Bosnia.  But  we  now  know  positively  from  Giolitti's 
speech  in  the  Italian  Parliament  that  Germany  and  Austria 
were  contemplating  an  attack  upon  Serbia  in  1913.  Un- 
doubtedly it  has  long  been  felt  by  the  Germans  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  get  new  territory  of  value  without  fighting 
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for  it,  and  that  on  this  assumption  their  project  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  was  justified,  cost  what  it  might.  Fighting  to 
suppress  Serbia,  Germany  and  Austria  would  be  enabled 
to  work  on  interior  lines,  with  all  the  advantage  derivable 
from  their  superiority  in  strategic  railways. 

The  construction  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  was  an 
organic  part  of  the  same  programme.  But  at  the  present 
moment  we  are  less  concerned  with  the  motives  of 
Germany  in  commencing  that  enterprise  than  we  are  with 
the  bearing  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  on  the  future  of  Constan- 
tinople. On  March  18th  the  Temps  devoted  a  leading  article 
to  the  sentiments  which  France  might  be  expected  to  enter- 
tain regarding  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  Russia. 
The  view  therein  advanced  is  that  ^'France  would  welcome 
sympathetically  her  ally's  entry  into  the  Mediterranean  powers, 
while  England  no  longer  fears  the  Black  Sea  fleet  as  a  menace 
to  India,  to  which  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Bagdad  Railway  are  now  keys,  instead  of  Constantinople. '' 
Conceivably  this  view  may  also  be  held  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
but  if  Russia  is  to  have  Constantinople  there  should  be 
distinct  provision  as  to  British  control  of  Mesopotamia.  On 
this  subject  the  view  which  F.  L.  Garvin  stated  years  ago 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  still  holds  good.  The  indifference 
which  Palmerston  showed  towards  the  report  of  the  Euphra- 
tes Valley  Expedition  was,  perhaps,  excusable.  But  we  live 
in  the  days  of  Sir  William  Willcocks,  and  Bagdad  means 
much  more  now  than  it  did  half  a  century  ago. 

T'HE  ante-bellum  despatches  which  have  been  published 
by  the  various  governments  are,  like  their  covers, 
polychrome.  Dealing  with  the  same  subject,  they  illustrate 
by  a  classical  example  the  value  of  the  comparative  method. 
No  set  is  to  be  deemed  negligible,  despite  the  fact  that  in  all 
cases  the  ground  covered  is  so  nearly  the  same.  Those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  build  up  their  own  composite  from  the 
data  thus  made  available,  will  find  that  the  result  rewards 
the  pains. 
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The  latest  contribution  comes  to  us  from  France  and 
is  of  a  character  to  justify  all  reasonable  expectation,  even 
when  we  recall  the  training  which  French  ambassadors  have 
received  in  clearness  and  exactitude  of  expression.  A  strong 
dramatic  effect  is  created  by  the  inclusion  of  despatches  and 
reports  dated  1913,  which  are  published  in  Chapter  I  under 
the  title,  ''Warnings."  These  close  with  Jules  Cambon's 
report  of  November  22nd,  on  the  conversation  between  the 
Kaiser,  General  von  Moltke,  and  King  Albert. 

For  two  reasons  this  report  is  of  the  highest  significance. 
Not  only  does  it  disclose  the  attempt  which  was  made  to 
^'get  at"  King  Albert,  but  it  throws  light  on  the  Kaiser's 
own  attitude  towards  the  question  of  war  or  peace.  There 
has  been  such  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
spirit  in  which  William  II  entered  the  war.  Did  he  act 
primarily  upon  his  own  judgement,  or  did  he  suffer  the 
General  Staff  to  dragoon  him  into  compliance  with  its  wish? 
Cambon  reports  ^^from  an  absolutely  reliable  source"  that 
the  Kaiser  is  thought  to  be  completely  changed,  and  is  no 
longer  disposed  to  use  his  personal  influence  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  ^^As  William  II  advances  in  years,  family 
traditions,  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  court,  and  espe- 
cially the  impatience  of  the  soldiers,  obtain  a  greater  empire 
over  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  feels  some  slight  jealousy  of 
the  popularity  acquired  by  his  son,  who  flatters  the  passions 
of  the  Pan-Germans,  and  who  does  not  regard  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Empire  in  the  world  as  commensurate  with 

its  power For  the  rest,  the  Emperor  William  is  less  master 

of  his  impatience  than  is  usually  supposed.  I  have  known 
him  more  than  once  to  allow  his  real  thoughts  escape  him." 

The  French  despatches  abound  with  picturesque  incidents 
and  striking  scraps  of  information,  as  reported  by  the  chief 
ambassadors  of  the  Republic.  The  account  of  Jules  Cambon's 
exciting  journey  from  Berlin  to  Copenhagen  has  already, 
in  partial  form,  been  made  known  through  the  newspapers, 
but  the  full  story  is  far  more  graphic.  Best  of  all  are  those 
fragments  of  conversation    between    diplomatists  at  every 
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centre  which  illuminate  so  vividly  the  development  of  the 
action.  Take,  for  example,  these  words  of  M.  Sazonoff  to 
the  Austrian  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  St.  Petersburg,  words 
uttered  as  early  as  July  6th,  1914:  ^^  Count  Czemin  having 
given  him  to  understand  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment would  perhaps  be  compelled  to  search  for  the  instigators 
of  the  crime  of  Sarajevo  on  Serbian  territory,  M.  Sazonoff 
interrupted  him:  ^No  country,'  he  said,  ^  has  had  to  suffer 
more  than  Russia  from  crimes  prepared  on  foreign  territory. 
Have  we  ever  claimed  to  employ  in  any  country  whatsoever 
the  procedure  with  which  your  papers  threaten  Serbia?  Do 
not  embark  on  such  a  course.'  '' 

Among  the  many  sidelights  thus  thrown  by  the  French 
papers  upon  the  course  of  negotiations,  none  is  more  valuable 
than  a  despatch  of  M.  Barrere,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Rome  (July  29th).  This  reports  separate  conversations  of  the 
Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  with  M.  Barrere  and  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd.  To  the  French  Ambassador  the  Italian  Foreign 
Minister  stated  that  ^^unfortunately  throughout  this  affair 
Austria  and  Germany  had  been,  and  were  still,  convinced 
that  Russia  would  not  move.''  This  view  the  Marquis  di 
San  Giuliano  did  not  share.  ^^He  thinks  that  if  Austria 
contents  herself  with  humiliating  Serbia  and  with  exacting, 
besides  the  acceptance  of  the  note,  some  material  advantages 
which  do  not  involve  her  territory,  Russia  can  still  find  some 
means  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  her.  But  if  Austria 
wishes  either  to  dismember  Serbia  or  to  destroy  her  as  an 
independent  state,  he  thinks  it  would  be  impossible  for  Russia 
not  to  intervene  by  military  measures." 

No  one  in  Europe  had  a  stronger  interest  to  play  the 
part  of  the  honest  middleman  than  the  Marquis  di  San 
Giuliano.  Alike  by  virtue  of  his  temper  and  his  position, 
he  was  bound  to  do  what  he  could  for  peace.  As  early  as 
July  29th  the  Italian  Government  had  told  the  other  members 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  in  express  terms,  that  Italy  would 
remain  neutral.  At  this  date  it  would  still  have  been  possible 
for  Germany  and  Austria  to  avoid  war,  and  indeed  the  direct 
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communications  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  were 
becoming  more  pacific.  Hence  Germany  went  forward 
with  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  she  could  not  count  on  Italy  for  any  assistance  whatever. 
This  statement  of  dates  makes  it  clear  that  the  Marquis  di 
San  Giuliano  throughout  the  crisis  of  the  negotiations  was 
in  no  sense  a  partisan  but  a  detached  observer,  anxious  on  all 
accounts  to  prevent  the  war.  His  opinion,  therefore,  is  the 
more  valuable.  To  both  M.  Barrere  and  Sir  Rennell  Rodd 
he  indicated  that  the  best  chance  of  peace  lay  through  English 
influence  at  Berlin.  Undoubtedly  his  view  coincided  with 
that  of  M.  Sazonoff,  who  wished  England  to  say  distinctly 
that  she  would  join  France  and  Russia  if  necessary.  But 
for  obvious  reasons  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  unable  to  take  this 
ground  prior  to  the  attack  on  Belgium. 

The  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  is  supposed  to  have  been 
as  loyal  a  friend  to  the  Triple  Alliance  as  could  be  found  in 
Italy.  Yet  even  he  did  not  consider  it  any  part  of  Italy^s 
duty  to  join  in  the  extermination  of  Serbia.  Considering 
the  Triple  Alliance  only  with  reference  to  its  last  phase, 
and  remembering  how  much  it  cost  Italy  in  days  when  she 
was  even  poorer  than  she  is  now,  one  might  well  ask  why  she 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  '^Que  diable  allait-elle 
faire  dans  cette  galere!^'  Nor  is  it  alone  the  outsider  who 
wonders  why  Italy  ever  leagued  herself  with  Germany  and 
Austria.  There  has  always  been  among  the  Italians  them- 
selves a  distinct  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  this  association, 
mounting  at  times  to  frank  criticism.  Nor  has  the  feeling 
been  confined  to  the  irredentists.  When  in  1889  Prince 
Louis  of  Bavaria  said  that  the  presence  of  Italy  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  meant  a  ^^reconstruction  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,'* 
it  was  the  Marquis  Alfieri  di  Sostegno  who  asked:  ^^Why 
^ Roman'  and  why  ^Holy,'  seeing  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,' 
it  merely  served  to  bring  about  the  barbarian  supremacy  of 
the  warlike  German  Empire  ?'' 

But  Italy's  part  in  the  Triple  Alliance  should  not  be 
considered  alone  in  the  light  of  the  Dreibund's  collapse  and 
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the  restlessness  of  individual  Italians  beneath  the  yoke  which 
joined  them  to  Austria.  In  1882  Germany  and  Austria 
were  not  what  they  have  since  become,  and  the  reasons  that 
made  Italy  their  partner  possessed  a  force  which  they  have 
since  lost.  At  that  time  Germany  and  Italy  were  casting 
about  to  establish  colonies,  while  France  was  seeking  com- 
pensation for  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  enlargement  of  her  colonial 
system.  Expansion  beyond  Europe  seemed  the  line  of 
least  resistance  to  all  three  states,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  consequence  that  new  sources  of  conflict  arose  to  modify 
existing  European  relationships.  To  Italy  the  French  invasion 
of  Tunis  (1881)  seemed  a  blow  in  the  face.  Victor  Emmanuel 
having  won  Rome,  Humbert  desired  to  add  Carthage.  With 
the  French  at  Tunis  this  hope  was  dashed.  In  a  moment 
the  last  vestige  of  Italian  gratitude  for  Magenta  disappeared. 
To  be  sure,  most  of  it  vanished  after  the  exaction  of  Savoy 
and  Nice;  but  what  little  had  survived  was  lost  forever  amid 
the  execrations  which  followed  French  success  in  Tunis. 

Then,  too,  Italy  required  insurance  against  attempts 
to  re-open  the  Roman  question,  and  Bismarck's  record  in 
the  Kulturkampf  seemed  a  guarantee  that  he  would  with- 
stand any  effort  to  revive  the  temporal  power.  Finally, 
the  Italians  who  most  desired  the  connexion  of  their 
country  with  Germany  and  Austria  were  men  of  the  south, 
not  Piedmontese  or  Lombards,  whose  memories  were  of 
Giro  Menotti  and  the  Spielberg.  In  these  circumstances 
Italy  not  only  consented  to  become  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  knocked  on  the  door  for  admission.  Once  she 
had  entered  the  league  she  found  that  the  burdens  which  it 
entailed  were  almost  crushing.  But  she  has  managed  to 
bear  them,  and  her  spirit  is  so  high  that  she  is  always  ready 
to  make  sacrifices  in  the  quest  for  greatness.  Now,  however, 
the  lure  of  ambition  does  not  draw  her  towards  those  trans- 
Alpine  partners  who,  two  years  ago,  proposed  that  she  should 
join  them  in  exterminating  Serbia.  Italy,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  hears  the  guns  booming  before  Smyrna  and  in  the 
Dardanelles. 

C.  W.  C. 
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<*  1  ET  us  be  an  independent  industrial  Canada,"  exclaimed 
an  eloquent  member  of  the  parliament  of  Canada, 
speaking  recently  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^4et  us  feel  and 
know  that  if  the  whole  world  was  excluded,  if  there  was  a 
wall  fifty  feet  high  around  Canada,  we  ourselves  with  our 
resources,  our  capabilities,  our  population,  could  go  on  and 
thrive,  interchanging  our  products  one  with  the  other  and  so 
securing  a  prosperity  that  would  he  tantamount  to  perfection 
and  absolute  balance.''^  In  the  palmy  days  of  Chinese  exclu- 
siveness,  when  the  Great  Wall  was  built  and  trade  with 
'^ foreign  devils''  prohibited  on  pain  of  death,  the  Emperor 
Ming  would  probably  have  presented  the  author  of  the  above 
sentiment  with  a  monkey's  tail  and  three  peacock's  feathers, 
plucked  from  its  brightest  part,  as  a  mark  of  intellectual 
distinction.  There  is  every  sign  of  the  times  that  the  Emperor 
Ming's  views  on  political  economy  and  foreign  trade  are 
highly  popular  in  Canada  at  present. 

The  passage  quoted  above  forms  part  of  a  panegyric  in 
support  of  the  Made-in-Canada  movement.  Preposterous 
though  it  is,  it  can  be  duplicated  over  and  over  again  by  a 
reference  to  the  current  columns  of  the  press  and  the  political 
speeches  of  the  day.  The  streets  of  Montreal  are  placarded 
with  a  picture — a  most  moving  picture — of  a  sorrow-stricken 
workman  and  his  martyred  wife — ^brought  to  ruin  by  the 
foUy  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  will  not  buy  the  things  they 
make.  It  is  not  stated  what  it  is  that  they  make.  It  is 
very  probably  boots.  It  is  not  stated  either  why  it  is  that 
the  people  will  not  buy  them.     But  one  can  easily  guess. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  yet  drawn  a  set  of 
pictures  to  represent  the  economic  consequences  that  would 
follow  if  the  Made-in-Canada  movement  obhterated  foreign 
trade;  the  ruined  home  of  the  transport  worker  whose  job 
has  ended  when  the  ocean  steamers  abandoned  the  port  of 
Montreal; — the  wholesale  importer  driven  out  of  business  by 
the  prohibition  of  trade  in  English  goods,  his  afflicted  clerks 
clinging  about  his  knees  and  asking  vainly  for  a  crust  of 
bread ; — the  Canadian  farmers — or  no,  let  us  say,  the  whole 
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population  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Rockies,  sitting  in  rags  and 
misery  with  a  huge  heap  of  unsold  wheat  beside  them  which 
they  cannot  eat  and  which  they  must  not  sell.  For  it  never 
occurs  to  the  Made-in-Canada  propagandist  that  if  a  country 
does  not  buy  then  it  cannot  sell.  Our  exports  are  sold  in  the 
first  instance  for  money,  but  sooner  or  later  and  in  the  long 
run,  goods  are  exchanged  for  goods.  To  go  on  for  ever 
sending  out  wheat  and  bringing  in  gold  is  an  economic  im- 
possibility.    Even  the  Emperor  Ming  saw  that. 

The  truth  is  that  the  workers  who  are  busy  with  the 
transport  trade  and  the  import  trade  and  those  who  are 
working  on  the  farms,  together  with  all  those  who  are  teach- 
ing school,  preaching  the  gospel  and  training  for  the  war,  are 
far  too  busy  to  run  round  placarding  the  walls  of  the  cities 
with  mimic  pictures  of  imaginary  distress.  Show  me  a  man 
who  puts  up  a  Made-in-Canada  placard  and  I  will  show  you 
a  man  who  hopes  to  increase  his  own  private  and  personal 
profit,  at  your  expense  and  mine,  out  of  the  movement. 

Protection  to  industry  is  one  thing.  We  have  it  already. 
We  are  not  proposing  to  change  it.  But  when  a  manufac- 
turer in  an  industry  already  protected  to  the  extent  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  per  cent,  raises  a  clamour  for  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  goods,  the  thing  passes  from  protection  to  plunder. 
The  proper  answer  to  such  a  man  is  to  throw  at  his  head  a 
militia  boot  with  a  paper  sole  and  a  hole  in  the  side. 

S.   L. 


THE  NEW  RUSSIA 

W/HEN  Germany  unleashed  the  dogs  of  war  in  August, 
1914,  the  world  changed  abruptly.  Excepting  among 
the  German  people,  who  for  years  had  been  preparing  for  the 
struggle  that  was  to  issue  in  ^^world-power  or  downfall/'  the 
prevailing  mood  had  been  one  of  uncritical  acquiescence  in 
the  permanence  of  peace  and  physical  comfort.  Commercial 
and  financial  fluctuations  notwithstanding,  the  peoples  of 
every  country  had,  since  1886,  been  economically  prosperous. 
There  had  been  bred  in  them  a  certain  mental  lassitude  and  a 
tendency  to  enjoy  the  increase  of  leisure  and  luxury  which 
material  prosperity  had  brought  to  all  classes  in  all  nations. 
The  fundamental  facts  of  racial  antagonism  and  of  insati- 
ability of  the  desire  for  power  inherent  in  many  races  came  to 
be  neglected,  and,  notwithstanding  frequent  spasmodic  attempts 
to  rouse  the  peace-loving  peoples  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to 
their  liberties  lurking  in  the  immediate  future,  they  could 
not  be  shaken  out  of  their  easy-going  materialism.  Suddenly 
the  neglected  elements  ^'sprang  into  the  eyes,''  and  the 
peace-loving  peoples  found  themselves  confronted  with  reality 
and  some  of  them  with  ruin.  The  localization  of  the  war 
turned  out  to  be  a  foohsh  dream,  and  every  nation,  neutral 
and  belligerent  alike,  found  that  it  had  been  thrust  into  a 
new  world.  There  was  a  new  Germany,  a  new  France,  a 
new  Britain,  a  new  Russia,  and  even  a  new  America.  Yet  all 
of  these  new  nations  had  grown  out  of  the  old;  the  current  of 
their  life  had  changed  its  character  and  direction,  yet  the 
sources  of  that  current  were  as  before.  The  new  Germany, 
arrogant,  beUicose,  tyrannical,  presumptuously  jettisoning 
every  consideration  of  national  honour  and  international 
obligation,  inspired  by  fantastic  dreams  of  conquest  and  by 
the  determination  to  dominate  the  world  by  sheer  impact  of 
men  and  metal,  had  been  slowly  shaped  in  the  womb  of  the 
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old  Germany — materialistic,  meanly  commercial,  not  merely 
in  mercantile  life,  but  quite  as  conspicuously  in  the  fields  of 
science,  art,  and  letters,  fearful  of  domestic  disintegration  and 
national  bankruptcy,  hastening  always  to  acquire  by  any 
and  every  means  not  merely  a  place  among  the  nations  but 
predominance  over  all.  What  was  new  was  the  complete 
unmasking  of  scarcely  secret  designs  and  the  disclosure  of  the 
fatal  infirmities  of  the  German  character,  now  evidently 
wholly  infected  with  the  paganism  and  uncouth  barbarity  of 
Prussia  which  had,  during  the  past  sixty  years,  acquired  the 
hegemony  of  the  German  States. 

The  new  France,  patient,  alert,  scientific,  had  also  been 
shaped  in  the  old  democratic,  intellectual,  artistic  France 
that  had  overcome  the  impulse  towards  political  domination 
of  the  world,  by  which  the  first  and  second  empires  were 
inspired,  and  had  determined  to  reconquer  for  herself  the 
chief  place  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters,  and  yet  to  defend 
herself  against  external  aggression.  What  was  new  was  the 
immediate  discarding  of  petty  domestic  politics  and  the 
stiffening  of  the  national  character.  French  calm  at  one  time 
was  matter  for  common  jest — now  it  became  a  reality.  No 
temporary  defeat  diminished  the  spirit  of  the  nation  or  in 
the  least  altered  the  will  to  wear  out  the  enemy  by  defensive 
strategy — a  wholly  new  mood  in  the  French  people  whose 
characteristic  had  been  the  elan  with  which  they  undertook 
an  even  risky  offensive. 

What  shall  we  say  of  a  new  Britain?  The  character  of 
that  has  yet  to  disclose  itself  fully;  but  we  have  already  wit- 
nessed the  collapse  of  the  old  poUtical  controversies,  the 
coalescence  of  the  rival  political  parties,  and  the  emergence  of 
a  new  spirit  of  unity  embracing  the  whole  empire.  Yet  these 
also  grew  out  of  the  old  Britain.  Even  the  older  controversies 
were  seen  to  have  had  their  uses,  for  they  developed  a  keen- 
ness which  was  quickly  applied  in  the  mihtary  field.  The 
negative  influences  abruptly  lost  their  force,  and  the  positive 
influences  for  unity  swept  over  India  and  the  Dominions  as 
well  as  over  the  United  Kingdom.   The  skill  with  which  she  had 
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developed  her  political  system,  loosely  cohesive  as  apparently 
it  was,  and  the  energy  with  which  she  had  organized  her  wide 
extending  commerce  and  finance  were  easily  turned  as  with 
the  moving  of  a  lever  to  the  purposes  of  war.  British  sports- 
manship, which  had  been  scoffed  at  by  German  writers,  not 
only  turned  out  to  be  an  effective  preparation  for  war,  but 
contributed  to  give  the  poise  of  mind  which  enabled  the 
British  soldier  easily  to  withstand  the  shock  of  battle  that 
made  the  German  soldier  insane. 

The  United  States  have  changed  also.  Many  things 
have  become  manifest  that  were  not  clear  before.  The  pour- 
ing out  of  reservists  of  all  the  belligerent  and  even  of  some  of 
the  neutral  countries  has  revealed  the  facts  that  the  European 
immigrant  has  not  been  ^^assimilated''  and  that  he  has  re- 
tained alike  the  obligations  and  the  patriotism  of  his  native 
country.  The  ^^ hyphenated- American''  has  disclosed  himself 
and  has  given,  as  in  the  Chicago  mayoralty  election,  for 
example,  no  uncertain  signs  of  his  determination  to  mingle 
the  racial  controversies  of  Europe  with  American  politics. 
The  new  America  may  ere  long  witness  a  struggle  between  the 
German  and  the  non-German  elements  which  may  transfer 
to  the  new  world  the  quarrels  of  the  old.  But  these  are 
merely  disclosures  of  conditions  previously  existing.  Close 
observers  of  the  United  States  knew  that  ^^assimilation"  was 
an  empty  phrase,  and  that  the  European  immigrant  had  not 
shed  his  racial  characteristics  or  abandoned  his  prejudices 
when  he  crossed  the  Atlantic.  For  him  neutrality  was  an 
impossibility,  if  his  native  country  were  at  war.  It  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  new  America  must  realize  that  separation 
from  Europe  and  seclusion  from  European  conflicts  is  impos- 
sible. It  has  also  become  clear  that  America  is  still  economi- 
cally dependent  upon  Europe  for  capital  and  for  custom,  and 
that  the  movements  of  European  life  affect  her  as  profoundly 
as  if  the  Atlantic  did  not  roll  between  the  continents. 

But  here  we  have  to  deal  with  the  new  Russia,  which  is  now 
being  born  in  the  stress  of  battle.  Most  of  the  historical  changes 
in  Russian  life  have  appeared  as  consequences  of  war.     The 
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consolidation  of  the  Moscow  State  resulted  from  the  attacks 
upon  its  frontier  by  the  Tartars  and  by  the  tribesmen  of  the 
Volga  and  the  Urals.  The  absorption  of  the  free  cities  into 
the  Moscow  State,  with  the  momentous  consequences  of  that 
absorption,  arose  from  the  reluctance  of  the  free  cities  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  burden  of  defence.  The  period  of  anarchy 
of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  House  of  Romanov  and  to  the  estabhshment  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  A  century  later  the  struggle  with 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden  led  to  the  organization  of  a  regular 
army,  to  the  industrial  revolution  in  Russia,  and  to  the  complete 
recasting  of  the  national  life  under  Peter  the  Great.  Another 
century  later,  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  I,  among  other 
consequences,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  her  semi- 
Asiatic  seclusion  and  to  her  entrance  into  the  political  con- 
troversies of  Western  Europe.  The  Crimean  War  led  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
system  of  transport,  as  of  the  military  system.  The  effects  of 
these  changes  appeared  twenty  years  later,  when  Russia  was 
brought  definitely  into  the  field  of  Balkan  politics,  and  when 
she  showed  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  that  her  army  under 
able  leadership  had  become  a  formidable  force.  At  that  time 
Russia  was  only  prevented  by  the  combination  of  European 
powers,  aided  by  Great  Britain  under  Disraeli,  from  expelling 
the  Turks  from  Europe.  The  Russo-Japanese  war  led,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  interior  revolution,  which  at  least  modified 
the  autocracy  and  brought  into  existence  a  quasi-constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  led  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  and  to  the  provision  of  equipment 
in  order  that  she  might  be  better  prepared  for  defence  than 
she  was  when  she  was  called  upon  to  meet  Japan.  The  war 
in  the  Far  East  also  led  to  the  arrestment  of  Russian  expansion 
in  that  direction,  and  therefore  in  a  certain  sense  threw  her 
back  upon  Europe.  The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  thus  meant  at 
no  distant  period  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  The  new  Russia 
grew  out  of  the  old,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  antecedence  of 
historical  events,  but  even  chiefly  in  respect  to  the  growth  of 
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the  spirit.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  Russia  as  a  whole.  In  an 
ethnical  sense  the  people  are  highly  diversified,  and  the 
numerous  racial  groups  are  distributed  over  the  immense  area 
of  the  country  in  compact,  localized,  national  units.  Thus, 
although  Finnish  blood  is  sprinkled  over  almost  the  whole  of 
Russia,  it  is  nevertheless  especially  localized  in  Finland,  where 
also  are  placed  almost  all  the  Swedes  in  the  enipire.  The 
Russian  Poles  are  mainly  in  Poland,  the  Ruthenians  in  Little 
Russia,  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  the  Tartars 
chiefly  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Kazan  on  the  Volga,  the 
Georgians  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Great  Russians  in  the  heart 
of  Russia  proper,  and  so  on.  This  local  distribution  endows 
Russia  with  the  character  of  a  congeries  of  nations  and  of  a 
country  with  numerous  patriotisms.  Yet  the  new  Russia 
has  been  characterized  by  an  extraordinary  unity  of  spirit. 
This  unity  of  spirit  arose  spontaneously,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  revolt  against  the  autocracy  which  manifested  itself  after 
the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war;  but  it  appeared  to  evap- 
orate in  the  internecine  conflicts  in  which  the  revolutionary 
groups  became  involved.  Again  the  fact  of  struggle  has 
united  the  nation,  this  time  no  doubt  more  effectually,  be- 
cause of  the  larger  issues  of  the  controversy.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  non-Slavic  as  well  as  the  Slavic  elements 
should  have  united  in  a  struggle  for  the  relief  of  Slavic  peoples 
from  Teutonic  despotism,  for  that  is  the  aspect  the  struggle 
bears  to  the  Russian.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  Russia  has 
not  been  regarded  as  a  shining  example  of  a  free  country;  yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  at  no  period  of  their  history 
have  the  Slavs  tamely  submitted  to  oppression.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  autocracy,  whatever  may  have  been  its  racial 
origin,  was  always  supported  and  was  sometimes  strongly 
reinforced  by  the  German  element  in  the  population,  and 
even  by  German  immigrants.  At  frequent  crises  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Russia,  German  statesmen  or  German 
adventurers  contrived  to  influence  the  course  of  events  in 
such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  the  autocracy.  It  is  true  also 
that  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  and  even  some  of  the 
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most  vigorous  as  well  as  of  the  least  vigorous  of  them,  were 
of  German  birth.  Katherine  I,  the  widow  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  a  Livonian  peasant,  her  daughter  Anna  married  the 
Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  whose  son,  as  Peter  III,  became 
the  founder  of  the  present  Russian  dynasty.  Katherine  II, 
the  most  vigorous,  if  also  the  most  autocratic  of  female 
sovereigns,  was  Princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  Thus,  apart  from 
numerous  German  marriages  in  later  years,  the  strain  of 
autocracy  is  strongly  German;  no  Russian  blood  has  been 
introduced  into  the  direct  line  of  the  imperial  family  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  More  significant,  however,  is 
the  extent  to  which,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  German 
functionaries  have  controlled  the  affairs  of  Russia.  The 
autocratic  method  and  the  autocratic  spirit  owed  much,  if  not 
nearly  everything,  to  these  functionaries.  Even  where  the 
functionaries  were  Russian,  they  leaned  upon  German  exam- 
ples. For  instance,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anna,  when 
there  was  a  possibility  of  limiting  the  autocratic  power,  the 
tendency  in  this  direction  was  opposed  by  Tatishev  leaning 
upon  the  German  jurists  Puffendorf  and  Wolff.  In  the  same 
reign  the  Germans,  Osterman  and  Biron,  practically  governed 
Russia,  and  governed  it  with  ruthless  autocracy.  Without 
citing  more  numerous  examples,  from  the  eighteenth  century 
up  till  now,  Germany  and  Germans  have  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  the  character  and  working  of  the  Russian 
political  system.  The  civil  and  mihtary  services  of  Russia 
have  alike  afforded  careers  for  German  natives  of  the  Russian 
provinces  on  the  Baltic,  and  for  immigrants  from  Germany  to 
Russia.  These  functionaries  have  in  a  great  measure  deter- 
mined the  character  of  Russian  bureaucracy,  and  have  to  an 
equal  degree  prussianized  it.  This  process  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  its  efficiency,  but  it  has  also  contributed 
to  its  ruthlessness,  and  especially  perhaps  to  its  severity 
towards  recalcitrant  members  of  the  Russian  nobility. 
The  German  bureaucrats  have  invariably  been  among 
the  staunchest  adherents  of  the  autocracy,  and  many  of 
them  have  for  that  reason  fallen  as  victims  of  revolutionary 
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movements.  German  influence  has  always  been  opposed  by 
the  Slavophils,  and  not  a  little  of  the  general  prejudice  in 
Russia  against  Westernism  has  been  due  to  the  attempts  on 
the  part  of  many  Russian  sovereigns  of  German  origin  or 
with  German  affiliations  to  force  German  customs  and  Ger- 
man methods  upon  the  people. 

While  the  autocracy  enjoyed  the  full  measure  of  its 
power,  a  struggle  against  Germany  was  impossible.  The 
controlling  influences  in  the  state  were  too  German  in  their 
direction.  Since  the  Revolution,  however,  and  since  the 
increasing  influence  in  the  government  of  the  Russian  as 
opposed  to  the  non-Russian  elements,  with  the  consequent 
diminution  of  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  bureaucracy, 
Germanism  has  come  to  be  identified  with  the  darker  days 
of  autocracy.  That  there  still  remain  elements  of  Prussianism 
in  Russia,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  we  may  hope  that  the 
defeat  of  Prussia  in  Central  Europe  and  the  decay  of  its  in- 
fluence there  may  have  as  one  of  its  consequences  the  decay 
of  Prussianism  in  Russia.  The  new  spirit  in  Russia  is  decidedly 
not  a  spirit  of  militarism  or  materialism.  Indeed,  precisely 
against  these  is  the  new  Russia  fighting  within  and  without. 
The  efforts  of  Germany  to  influence  the  current  of  affairs  in 
the  Balkans  and  to  use  Austria  for  the  promotion  of  her 
designs  upon  the  Near  East  brought  Germany  gradually  to 
the  stage  when  her  pressure  upon  the  Balkan  Slavs  must 
arouse  the  sympathies  of  their  Russian  brothers.  The  decay 
of  German  influence  at  St.  Petersburg  left  the  Russian 
government  alike  without  the  inducement  and  without  the 
power  to  resist  the  growth  of  anti-German  public  opinion  in 
Russia,  and  brought  war  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
This  course  of  events  was  well  understood  in  Berlin,  as  was 
also  the  fact  that  the  Russian  military  system  was  steadily 
being  reorganized.  That  the  reorganization  was  not  due  to 
any  aggressive  intent  on  the  part  of  Russia,  there  is  abundant 
evidence.  Russia  by  no  means  chose  the  period  at  which  the 
inevitable  struggle  between  her  own  ideals  and  those  of 
Germany  should  be  fought.     In  point  of  fact,  she  was  not 
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ready.  While  her  army  had  been  reorganized,  her  navy 
remained  to  be  reconstructed.  She  was  thus  unduly  vulner- 
able in  the  Baltic.  Her  ports  were  exposed  to  attack  by  the 
German  fleet  and  her  Baltic  commerce  was  practically  de- 
fenceless. This  has  hampered  her  seriously  in  the  present 
war.  If  the  struggle  could  have  been  postponed  for  two  or 
three  years,  Russia  would  have  gained  immensely  in  offensive, 
as  well  as  in  defensive,  power,  both  at  sea  and  on  land.  In 
arriving  at  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Japan  in  respect  to 
Manchuria,  Russia  prepared  herself,  however,  so  far,  for  any 
west  European  complications.  Such  compHcations  were 
steadily  being  piled  up  by  Germany,  whose  designs  upon  the 
Near  East  involved  the  control  by  her  of  the  Balkans  and  of 
Turkey.  Control  of  these  regions  meant  control  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  the  southern  gateway  of 
Russia.  Had  German  policy  been  allowed  to  fructify,  all 
South  Russia  would  have  been  economically  at  the  mercy  of 
Germany,  and  the  interests  of  Russia  in  Northern  Persia,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
would  have  been  gravely  compromised.  Yet  an  aggressive 
war  against  Germany,  even  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
Dardanelles  and  of  preventing  complete  domination  of 
Turkey  by  Germany,  could  not  have  been  declared  by  Russia. 
So  long  as  the  penetration  by  Germany  was  peaceful,  she 
might  have  pursued  her  policy  safely  so  far  as  Russia  was 
concerned.  One  of  the  diplomatic  blunders  of  the  war  was 
the  sacrifice  of  what  had  been  gained  for  the  sake  of  more 
which  might  be  gained  rapidly.  This,  at  all  events,  is  how  it 
appears  at  present.  The  defeat  of  Germany  and  Austria 
must  mean  the  decisive  cutting  off  of  both  countries  from 
the  Near  East.  The  common  interest  of  Russia,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  lies  in  preventing,  by  the  most  effective  possible 
means,  the  prussianization  of  Turkey.  To  allow  Germany 
any  foothold  in  the  Levant  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  future 
difficulty. 

The  removal  of  the   Turkish   Government  from   Con- 
stantinople seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion.    Two  problems 
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at  least  emerge  upon  this  removal.  What  is  to  be  the  position 
of  the  new  Turkey  now  confined  to  Asia  Minor  ?  What  is  to 
be  the  destiny  of  Constantinople  and  the  territory  which 
would  be  evacuated  by  the  Turks  ?  The  settlement  of  the 
first  problem  may  probably  be  assisted  by  the  annexation  to 
Russia  of  Armenia  and  the  practical  restriction  of  Turkish 
rule  to  an  area  predominantly  populated  by  a  Mohammedan 
population.  The  settlement  of  the  second  problem  may 
probably  be  assisted  by  the  dismantling  of  the  fortresses  on 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  and  the  neutralization  of 
the  waterway.  The  new  Turkey  might  be  required  to  disarm 
itself,  and  its  neutrality  might  also  be  guaranteed  by  the 
three  great  powers  at  least.  There  are  strong  arguments  for 
a  French  protectorate  over  Syria  and  for  a  British  protector- 
ate over  Arabia.  The  case  of  Constantinople  and  the  con- 
tiguous territory  is  more  difficult.  The  principal  interest  of 
Russia  is  in  the  free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bos- 
phorus. If  that  free  passage  could  be  effectively  obtained  with- 
out the  possession  of  the  territory  to  the  north,  including 
Constantinople,  it  is  probable  that  Russia  would  be  satisfied; 
but  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  possession 
of  the  territory  in  question,  then  Russia  would  unquestion- 
ably require  the  territory  to  be  ceded  to  her.  Yet  Constan- 
tinople would  not  become  a  Russian  city  without  many  mis- 
givings on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of  Russian  public  opinion. 
In  the  new  Russia  a  revival  of  Byzantine  traditions  and  an 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  Orthodox  Church  find  no  place. 
Liberal  Russia  would  unquestionably  look  with  dismay  upon 
the  creation  of  a  third  Russian  capital  in  the  city  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Emperors,  and  upon  the  alteration  of  the  political, 
social,  and  religious  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Russian  Empire 
which  that  creation  might  involve.  Moreover,  the  non- 
contiguity  of  Constantinople  to  the  Russian  area  proper  is  a 
serious  drawback  to  an  imperial  system  in  which  contiguity 
is  an  important  factor.  Yet  Constantinople  cannot  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  weak  power,  with  the  consequent  dread  of  its 
acquisition  by  one  of  the  great  powers,  and  the  resulting 
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possibility  of  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  against  Russian 
commerce.  For  that  rea&on  none  of  the  Balkan  powers  could 
be  entrusted  with  its  possession.  The  possibihty  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  league  of  the  Balkan  States  seems  to  be  remote ; 
none  of  the  existing  powers  would  enter  such  a  league  with 
the  certainty  hanging  over  them  of  the  hegemony  of  the 
group  passing  to  any  one  of  them.  There  remains  the  pos- 
sibility of  erecting  Constantinople  into  a  ^^free  city''  with  a 
quasi-independent  municipal  government  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  AUied  powers  or  under  the  protection  of  Russia, 
and  the  erection  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
into  a  separate  state  with  Adrianople  as  its  capital,  without 
fortresses  and  with  a  guaranteed  neutrality.  Time  alone  can 
determine  which  of  these  methods  of  settling  the  two  prob- 
lems may  be  found  possible  of  adoption. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  only  method  of  rendering 
the  suggested  guarantees  of  neutrality  effectual  appears  to  be 
not  merely  the  thorough  defeat  of  Germany  in  a  military 
sense,  but  the  punishing  of  her  by  so  heavy  a  fine  for  the 
breach  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  that  neither  she  nor  any 
other  power  would  lightly  infringe  such  another  guaranteed 
neutrality. 

Relieved  of  the  German  influence  in  her  administration, 
and  with  the  democratic  influences  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  substituted  for  it,  the  future  of  Russia  may  be  regard- 
ed with  equanimity.  The  hearty  cooperation  of  every  one  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  Russian  Empire  has  entitled 
each  of  these  elements  to  concessions  which  might  otherwise 
have  had  to  be  wrung  from  a  reluctant  government.  We 
may  look  with  confidence  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
a  large  measure  of  autonomy  to  the  new  Poland,  which  will 
unite  Russian,  Austrian,  and  at  least  a  large  part  of  German, 
Poland  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  We  may  look  forward 
also  to  a  new  Ukrainian  and  to  a  new  Finnish  policy.  The 
discredit  which  has  attached  itself  to  German  methods  and 
to  German  theories  of  the  State  must  affect  not  merely  the 
administration  but  also  the  critics  of  it.     Together  with  the 
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falling  away  of  German  bureaucratic  methods  in  Russia,  we 
may  notice  the  disappearance  of  the  system  of  espionage, 
also  characteristically  German,  and  we  may  notice  also  the 
decline  of  Marxist  socialism  in  Russia,  a  decline  which  indeed 
has  been  observable  for  several  years.  We  may  find,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  growth  of  new  administrative  methods  at 
once  more  benevolent  and  more  democratic,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  which,  in  spite 
of  long  suppression,  has  never  been  wholly  absent  among  the 
Russian  people.  While  the  tendency  towards  industriahsm 
in  Russia  may  induce  a  recrudescence  of  materialism,  there  is 
in  the  Russian  character  so  great  a  predisposition  towards 
ideahstic  abandon  that  we  may  hope  for  mutual  correction  of 
these  opposite  tendencies  when  they  are  left  to  act  freely. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  may  emerge  a  materiaHsm  quahfied 
by  disinterested  ideals,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  idealism 
qualified  by  common  sense.  In  any  case  the  new  Russian 
spirit  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  opposed  to  all  that  the 
German  spirit  has  shown  itself  to  be — opposed,  that  is,  to 
desire  for  power,  opposed  to  desire  to  conquer  by  military 
force  in  the  fields  of  politics  or  commerce,  and  trusting  rather 
in  the  irresistible  force  of  the  mind.  We  may  look  indeed  to 
Russia  for  some  great  act  of  seK-abnegation — some  fine 
course  of  conduct  which  will  earn  for  herself  recognition  as  a 
great  spiritual  leader.  Such  surprises  are  so  frequent  in 
individual  cases  in  Russia  that  it  would  indeed  be  wonderful 
if  they  did  not  occur,  at  least  occasionally,  in  some  great 
national  act  of  which  only  thorough-going  idealists  are  cap- 
able. Russia  has  surprised  the  world  by  the  ability  of  her 
strategists  and  by  the  steadiness  of  her  troops.  She  has 
conducted  a  winter  campaign  with  astonishing  energy,  endur- 
ance, and  success,  keeping  absolute  faith  with  her  allies  and 
cooperating  with  them  loyally.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  we  shall  find,  without  doubt,  that 
she  is  a  generous  victor,  but  also  that  she  is  firmly  determined 
to  utilize  the  advantage  gained  by  her  military  successes  to 
prevent,  in  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  a  renewed  outbreak  by 
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the  ambitious  and  turbulent  power  which  has  drenched 
Europe  in  blood  in  a  war  of  unexampled  barbarity.  In  all 
these  discussions  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  in  speaking  of 
the  new  Russia,  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  traditional  auto- 
cracy, strongly  impregnated  with  Prussian  characteristics,  but 
of  the  Russian  people,  equally  strongly  impregnated  with  high 
spiritual  qualities. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  at  the  close  of  this  war  there 
did  not  appear  among  the  succeeding  phenomena  a  great 
religious  revival.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  spite 
of  the  ambiguous  role  which  it  seems  to  have  played 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  present  conflict,  must  gain  largely 
in  this  revival  owing  to  the  moral  collapse  of  German  Protes- 
tantism, to  the  reaction  in  France  due  to  the  personal  devotion 
of  devout  Catholics  and  to  the  martyrdom  of  Belgium;  but 
the  spiritual  movement  in  and  from  Russia  may  exercise  a 
more  profound  and  more  positive  influence  upon  religious 
thought  because  of  its  detachment  from  special  forms  of 
religious  belief,  and  because  of  its  more  direct  and  immediate 
relation  to  the  springs  of  the  predominant  mood  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  This  mood  in  Western  Europe  may  even  be 
influenced  by  the  Russian  spirit  to  a  fantastic  degree.  Every- 
one who  has  reflected  upon  the  course  of  events  during  the 
past  forty  years  now  realizes  how  the  success  of  the  German 
military  system  in  crushing  the  second  French  Empire  led 
immediately  to  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  German  dicta  in 
every  field — in  science,  music,  theology,  e.g.,  and  especially 
in  education,  and  how  in  more  recent  years  the  German 
spirit  has  produced  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  within  the 
range  of  its  influence  a  peculiarly  repulsive  type  of  sordid, 
decoration-hunting  pedantry  in  the  chair  and  an  insufferable 
egotism  and  conceit  on  the  benches.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  since  1871,  submission  to  the  German  spirit  has 
blunted  alike  the  intelligence  and  the  moral  sense  of  two 
continents.  Germany  has  had  her  day  and  has  proved  herself 
unworthy  of  the  place  in  the  sun  which  the  uncritical  gener- 
osity of  other  nations  had  accorded  her. 
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The  predominance  of  the  spirit  of  no  race  can  be  regarded 
as  desirable,  yet  the  influence  of  strong  racial  character  is  a 
great  fact.  The  influence  of  Russia  in  the  immediate  future, 
if  it  is  in  correspondence  with  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
finer  Russian  types,  must  be  vitalizing  both  to  the  intellect 
and  to  the  emotions. 

The  antagonism  of  Russia  and  Germany  is  quite  funda- 
mental. It  is  the  war  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  In  the 
long  run  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  spirit  must  triumph 
simply  because  it  is  the  spirit.  Neither  in  the  English  nor  in 
the  French  character  is  there  any  such  fundamental  antagon- 
ism to  the  Russian.  Rearrangements  of  alliances  may  occur, 
and  fresh  causes  of  conflict  may  arise,  but  the  three  great 
powers  are  unlikely  for  any  temporary  dispute  or  possibility 
of  slender  individual  national  advantage  to  abandon  the 
position  which  they  hold  collectively,  through  the  suicide  of 
Germany  and  Austria  and  the  elimination  of  Italy,  as  sole 
arbiters  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  responsibility  has  been 
thrust  upon  them,  and  for  the  good  of  the  world  they  will 
have  to  sustain  it  together. 

James  Mayor 


THE  NEW  FRANCE* 

A  COUPLE  of  years  ago  an  American  acquaintance  of 
^^  mine  with  Gallic  sympathies,  looking  over  my  shoulder 
as  I  read  the  following  newspaper  headline,  '^French  Parlia- 
ment discusses  Anti-Gambhng  Law,''  remarked  in  a  tone  of 
anxiety,  ^^What  is  happening  to  the  French  anyway?  Are 
they  actually  becoming  moral  ?  What  a  terrible  thing  if  that 
should  occur !  There  would  be  no  place  left  to  escape  to  from 
America!"  I  do  not  necessarily  assent  to  the  implications 
contained  in  this  statement  as  to  the  moral  status  of  France, 
of  America,  or  of  the  speaker.  I  quote  it  merely  to  show  that 
for  several  years  there  has  existed  among  those  lovers  of 

*Emest  Dimnet.    "  France  Herself  Again."    Putnam,  New  York 
and  London,  1914. 

Agathon.     ^'  Les    jeunes   gens  d'aujourd'hui."    Paris,  Librairie 
Plon,  1913. 

Etienne  Rey.     ''  La  revaissance  de  l'orgueil  francais."  Paris, 
Grasset,  1912. 

Emile   Henriot.       ''A  quoi  revent  les  jeunes  gens."     Paris, 
Librairie  Champion,  1913. 

Henri  Clouard.     '' Les  Disciplines."     1913. 

Agathon.     ''  L'Esprit  de  la  nouvelle  Sorbonne."     Paris,  Mer- 
cure  de  France,  1911. 

Pierre  Lasserre.      ''  La  Doctrine  officielle  de  l'Universite." 
Paris,  Mercure  de  France,  1912. 

Pierre  Leguay.     "  La  Sorbonne."     Paris,  Grasset,  1910. 

''  Public  opinion  has  remained  calm  in  the  presence  of  danger  ;  it 

remains  calm  in  the  presence  of  victory 

*'  If  our  satisfaction  is  restrained  in  its  expression,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
profound.  We  had  been  taught,  for  many  years,  to  distrust  ourselves  ; 
prophets  of  evil  had  not  been  lacking  to  echo  the  learned  prognostications 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  about  the  inevitable  decadence  of  our 
race.  The  sordidness  of  our  contemporary  politics  had  sometimes  ob- 
scured the  v^ork  of  moral  and  intellectual  recuperation  w^hich  v^as  stiffening 
the  backbone  of  the  younger  generation,  that  very  generation  which  has 
been  on  the  firing-line  for  a  month  and  which  does  not  fear  comparison 
with  any  of  its  predecessors.  This  renovation  was  invisible  to  many,  and 
those  very  ones  who  witnessed  it  were  always  afraid  lest  they  might  be 
allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  a  flattering  illusion." 
— A.  Albert  Petit,  in  the  Journal  des  Dehats  (Edition  hebdomadaire)  of 
September  18th,  1914. 
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France  who  watch  with  some  attentiveness  her  material  and 
spiritual  vicissitudes,  a  wide-spread  impression  that  ^^some- 
thing was  happening  to  the  French '^  and  that  this  '^  some- 
thing'^  involved  a  re-awakening  of  interest  in  the  moral  aspect 
of  things.  For  this  reason  the  splendid  spirit  with  which 
France  met  the  trial  of  last  August  came  to  them,  not  as  a 
surprise  but  as  a  confirmation  of  their  hopes.  To  the  unin- 
itiated foreign  observer,  however,  this  demonstration  of  moral 
strength  did  evidently  come  as  a  surprise,  and  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  can  blame  him  for  being  deceived.  We  had  all 
imbibed  the  doctrine  of  Latin  decadence,  and  this  doctrine 
seemed  to  be  accepted  by  the  French  writers  themselves. 
What  respect  could  anyone  have  for  a  country  whose  citizens 
published  books  with  titles  like  Alcide  Ebray's  "La.  France 
Qui  Meurt,''  and  who  inside  their  books  expressed  senti- 
ments like  the  following  from  Leon  Bazalgette's  '^  Le  Probleme 
de  TAvenir  latin :^'  '^The  incompetent  race,  the  woman 
society  (le  monde  femme)  that  we  are,  ought,  for  the  general 

good,  to  be  eliminated A  really  humane  man  (un 

homme  vraiment  humain)  ought  not  to  refuse  to  conceive  the 
possibility  of  the  downfall  of  his  native  country.^'  Such 
opinions  appeared  not  only  in  books  but  in  conversation. 
^^Of  course  the  Latin  races  are  in  decadence,''  is  a  remark  I 
have  heard  more  than  one  Frenchman  make.  Those  who 
took  such  expressions  too  seriously  should  have  remembered 
that  the  Hamlet  who  in  a  mood  of  morbid  self-abasement 
says:  ^'What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between 
earth  and  heaven?"  ends  his  life  in  brave  and  steady  action. 
France  is  the  Hamlet  of  nations. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  friends  of 
France  now  to  have  a  solution  suggested  for  this  Hamlet- 
mystery  of  France,  and  to  be  shown  that  the  grand 
national  spirit  we  are  privileged  to  witness  is  the  pro- 
duct of  quiet  forces  that  have  been  working  in  semi- 
obscurity  until  suddenly  their  result  was  revealed  by  the 
lurid  light  of  war.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  numerous 
articles    in    periodicals — French,    English,  and  American — • 
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have  touched  on  phases  of  this  question,  but  none  of  them 
attempt  a  general  review  of  the  matters  at  issue,  and  the 
value  of  many  of  them  is  impaired  by  the  partisanship  of 
their  author ^s  point  of  view.  This  latter  objection  is  also, 
unfortunately,  largely  true  of  the  best  book  that  has  attempted 
a  lengthy  treatment  of  the  subject — the  ^'France  Herself 
Again''  of  Ernest  Dimnet — an  extremely  suggestive  and 
interesting  book,  but  bearing  on  almost  every  page  evidences 
of  its  Catholic  origin  and  propagandist  purpose.  A  book  of 
similar  bulk  treating  the  question  with  absolute  impartiahty 
is  a  desideratum. 

This  brief  paper  makes  no  claim  to  fill  this  want.  It 
only  aims  to  bring  to  the  reader's  attention  ^^the  New  France" 
that  was  dimly  taking  form  before  the  war,  that  is  now  being 
forged  in  the  burning,  fiery  furnace,  and  that  may  be  expected 
to  appear  in  all  her  fresh  beauty  when  the  war  is  over.  But  I 
hope  that  it  may  be  found  that  there  are  lessons  for  us  all  in 
this  story  of  the  renovation  of  France.  France,  whether  in 
her  good  or  evil  moods,  has  always  been  an  influential  nation. 
She  is  the  Siren  of  the  nations,  and  fortunate  is  it  for  us  all 
when  the  songs  she  sings  are  such  that  we  have  not  to  stop 
our  ears  against  them.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  what  France  thinks  to-day  the  world  will  think  to- 
morrow. For  instance,  ^'realism"  in  literature  is  quite  passe 
in  France;  in  English-speaking  countries  we  are  congratulating 
ourselves  at  having  at  last,  with  the  help  of  Bennett  and  Wells 
and  Galsworthy,  caught  up  with  the  procession.  Let  those 
who  would  keep  up  with  the  development  of  French  thought 
remember  the  saying  of  the  Queen  in  ^^  Alice  in  Wonderland," 
^^In  this  country  you  have  to  keep  running  as  fast  as  you  can 
all  the  time  in  order  just  to  stay  where  you  are." 


Before  attempting  to  describe  ^Hhe  New  France,"  let 
us  try  to  define  for  ourselves  the  ideas  that  we  associated  with 
the  words  ^^ France"  and  '^French"  a  few  years  ago.     And 
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here  we  may  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  query  of  my  friend, 
^^Are  the  French  becoming  moral?"  and  its  impHcations. 
There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  average 
Anglo-Saxon  (if  not  the  average  foreigner — I  heard  an  Italian 
lady  denounce  Paris  as  ^Hhe  arch-corrup tress  of  the  world '0 
has  regarded  the  French  as  the  ^^ immoral"  people  par  excel- 
lence, and,  if  he  has  made  a  brief  sojourn  among  them,  he 
refers  to  it  with  a  proud  gleam  in  his  eye  as  he  thinks  of  the 
dehcate  essence  of  impropriety  which  he  has  thereby  absorbed 
into  his  system.  I  remember  hearing,  as  a  boy,  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  in  a  Toronto  church  justifying  the  ways  of  God 
to  France  in  the  war  of  1870  on  this  ground — he  pictured  the 
pure,  simple-living,  godly-minded  Germans  trampling  on  the 
wretched  French  army,  ^^ rotten  with  the  vices  of  France," — 
one  almost  had  a  vision  of  an  army  of  Sir  Galahads,  ^4n  shin- 
ing armour,"  of  course,  engaged  in  a  noble  crusade  against 
a  horde  of  Don  Juans.  I  also  had  the  rather  painful  experi- 
ence of  Hstening,  only  three  years  ago,  to  the  complaints 
of  a  refined  young  French  girl  who  had  been  living  as  a  com- 
panion in  some  of  the  best  famihes  in  London  and  who,  being 
frequently  invited  to  dinners  at  fine  London  houses,  was  dis- 
tressed by  the  fact  that  her  male  dinner-partners  insisted 
on  regaling  her  with  indecent  stories  and  jests.  As  her  faith 
in  English  virtue  precluded  the  belief  that  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  converse  thus  with  English  maidens,  she  could  only 
conclude  that  they  believed  ^Hout  permis^^  with  a  French 
girl.  Anyone  who  knows  the  almost  exaggerated  respect 
with  which  young  Frenchmen  treat  the  girls  they  meet  in 
society  may  imagine  her  astonishment  and  indignation.  And 
yet  her  experience  simply  illustrates  the  almost  universal 
Anglo-Saxon  belief  that  the  French  always  and  everywhere 
have  their  being  in  an  immoral  atmosphere. 

How  shamefully  unjust  this  judgement  is,  if  applied  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  French  people,  anyone  knows  who  has 
lived  among  them  and  come  to  admire  the  Spartan  simplicity 
of  their  cheerful,  hard-working  lives.  But  the  best  friend  of 
the  French  can  hardly  deny  the  justice  of  the  charge  if  it  be 
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directed  against  the  ^^immoralism"  preached  by  the  intellect- 
ual ^lite  of  the  nation  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century —  and  particularly  since  1870 — preached  almost  con- 
stantly by  theory,  and  all  too  often  by  practice.  This  French 
^'immorahsm'^ —  which  has  its  roots  in  the  Romantic  move- 
ment— ^may  be  defined  as  an  abnormal  insistence  on  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  whether  it  be  to  indulge  his  passions  or  his 
intellect,  accompanied  by  a  relaxing  of  the  emphasis  on  his 
duties  towards  other  individuals  and  towards  the  nation. 
No  doubt  this  kind  of  ^^immoralism'^  has  existed  at  all  times 
and  in  all  countries ;  but  seldom  have  art  and  science  and  philo- 
sophy lent  it  all  their  prestige  as  they  did  in  modern  France. 
The  baneful  results  of  one  side  of  this  ^^immoralism'^— 
the  freedom  to  indulge  the  passions — I  am  going  to  pass  over, 
as  they  are  so  patent  to  everybody.  One  of  the  eternal  stains 
on  the  name  of  France  is  the  horrible  propaganda  of  vice 
which  her  briUiant  popular  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  What  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attention  now  is  the  more  neglected  side  of  French 
^^immoralism" — the  freedom  to  indulge  the  intellect — a  much 
more  subtle  and  pervasive  form  of  decadence.  It  means, 
briefly,  that  every  Frenchman  felt  free  to  regard  himself  as 
a  disembodied  intellect,  a  speculating-machine,  not  bound 
to  consider  the  effect  of  his  thoughts  on  his  own  moral  life 
or  on  the  world  about  him.  He  carried  out  with  merciless 
French  logic  the  Shakespearian,  ^^  Nothing's  either  good  or 
bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so.''  He  neglected  the  truth 
recently  expressed  thus  by  Mr.  Chesterton,  ^'Our  business 
in  this  world  is  not  merely  to  think  but  to  live,  not  merely  to 
live  but  to  grow,  not  merely  to  grow  but  to  build. "  And  with 
debonair  irresponsibility  he  proceeded  to  paralyse  by  an  ex- 
cessive intellectual  analysis  the  faculties  of  faith  and  will- 
power which  are  at  the  root  of  action.  He  ''  sickhed  o'er  the 
native  hue  of  resolution  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."  He 
reduced  the  militant  France  of  Corneilie,  of  Bossuet,  of 
Napoleon  to  a  kind  of  odalisque  rechning  on  her  cushion 
and  puffing  from  her  Hps  a  vapour  of  endless  intellectuahsm. 
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Renan  is,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  individual  is,  the  father 
of  this  spirit.  But  the  greatest  hving  representative  of  it 
in  Hterature  is  so  well-known  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
name  him.  The  extraordinary  vogue  of  M.  Anatole  France's 
works  among  intellectuals  all  over  the  world  is  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  of  how  profound  and  wide-spread  the  in- 
fluence of  this  French  immoralism  has  been.  It  has  found, 
of  course,  supreme  literary  expression  in  the  EngHsh  world  in 
the  words  of  Walter  Pater  and  Oscar  Wilde  (there  are  pre- 
monitions of  it  even  in  Matthew  Arnold),  and  in  university 
circles  everywhere  we  are  familiar  with  the  distinguished 
type  whose  exquisitely  balanced  intelligence  is  utterly  un- 
available for  attacking  the  problems  of  the  surrounding 
community,  who  sees  so  many  sides  to  every  problem  that 
he  is  unable  to  champion  any  one  of  them.  In  such  men, 
indeed,  the  intelligence  has  ceased  to  be  the  tool  of  the  active 
life;  it  has  become  the  toy,  the  plaything  of  its  possessor. 
They  forget  that,  in  Tennyson's  words,  ^'She  is  the  second, 
not  the  first.''  In  fact  the  younger  generation  in  France 
does  not  shrink  from  saying  that  their  fathers,  in  exalting  the 
intelligence  to  such  a  throne,  made  her  not  a  queen  but  a 
harlot. 

This  extreme  intellectualism  had  been  in  preparation 
long  before  1870,  but  the  debacle  gave  it  its  chance  to  get  a 
grip  on  the  French  people.  For  a  few  years  after  the  war 
there  were  signs  that  the  national  spirit  might  revive;  then, 
after  1876,  it  took  a  relapse,  and  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
gave  up  the  hope  that  France  could  ever  recover  her  poUtical 
place  and  resigned  themselves  to  keeping  her  place  high  in 
the  intellectual  world. 

This  intellectuahsm,  mingled  with  the  depression  of 
defeat,  appeared  in  pure  literature  in  the  form  of  irony — 
always  a  favourite  form  of  intellectual  exercise  with  the 
French,  but  usually  hitherto  employed  in  the  service  of  politi- 
ical  or  social  reform,  as  in  Voltaire  and  Moliere.  But  the 
irony  that  pervades  the  French  novel  and  drama  of  the  Third 
Republic  is  of  a  peculiarly  anti-social  kind;  it  turns  itself 
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against  everything,  even  against  its  author  (c/.  Renan's 
saying  that  ^^one  half  of  his  nature  made  monkey-faces  at 
the  other  half '0  J  it  destroys  faith  in  all  the  purposes  of  life. 
This  irony  is  altogether  charming  and  in  good  taste  in  ^^Le 
Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard^^  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  a 
nation  whose  authors  parody  the  noblest  incidents  in  its 
history,  as  M.  France  did  in  "  ITle  des  Pingouins^'  ?  In 
1892,  a  writer  in  the  Mercure  de  France  said:  ^' We  belong  to  a 
world  that  is  passing  away  and  it  is  fitting  to  pass  away  with 

it The  only  suitable  thing  there  is,  more  than  ever, 

to  climb  up  again  into  the  ivory  towers,  while  they  are  still 
standing — it  will  not  be  for  long — and  to  meditate  there  upon 
eternal  things  or  upon  the  difficulties  of  grammar. '^ 

^^The  difficulties  of  grammar '' — that  brings  me  to  the 
form  this  intellectualism  took  in  the  world  of  education. 
The  logical  French  mind  decided  that  if  France  had  suffered 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  it  must  be  that  French  civili- 
zation was  wrong  from  the  bottom  up  (cf.  the  saying,  "  C^est 
Vinstituteur  allemand  qui  nous  a  vaincus  '').  So  educational 
methods  and  institutions  became  Germanized.  The  ideal 
of  education  ceased  to  be  the  noble  English  and  French  one 
of  producing  an  "honnete  homme/^  ''a.  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man,'^ and  became  the  German  one  of  producing  a  specialist. 
The  baneful  effect  of  this  bore  particularly  heavily  on  higher 
literary  studies  in  France.  Philology,  source-hunting,  point- 
less comparative  studies,  text-editing,  all  the  dreary  treadmill 
of  German  pedantry  actually  invaded  the  fair  land  of  France, 
the  natural  home  (forever,  let  us  hope,  after  this  fitful  fever  of 
Germanism)  of  literary  taste,  wide  and  humane  culture,  and 
philosophical  generalization.  Why  must  Frenchmen  write 
theses  on  these  ungrateful  subjects  ?  Because,  forsooth,  it 
is  their  business  to  attain  the  truth.  But  suppose  their  own 
taste  and  mental  powers  are  impaired  in  the  process  ?  Oh, 
this  age  is  not  concerned  with  the  education  of  the  individual 
mind!  It  is  an  age  of  disinterested  pursuit  of  abstract  truth. 
Many  foreign  students  who  have  gone  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  the  hope  that  surely  there  at  least  they  might  find  a  more 
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philosophical  treatment  of  literature,  have  gone  away  dis- 
appointed from  the  last  sanctuary  of  truth  and  beauty. 

But  the  most  obviously  harmful  results  of  this  intellectual- 
ism  have,  of  course,  been  those  that  revealed  themselves  in 
social  and  political  matters.  France,  giving  up  hopes  of 
territorial  power,  devoted  herself  to  working  out  social 
Utopias.  And  she  soon  became  the  champion  of  some  noble 
ideals — socialism,  humanitarlanism,  cosmopolitanism,  paci- 
fism, and  of  some  less  noble  ones,  as,  for  example,  anti-cleri- 
calism. All  these  ideals — the  realization  of  which  in  practical 
politics  was  pursued  with  all  the  logical  fervour  of  the  nation 
— had  this  in  common,  that  they  weakened  more  and  more 
the  national  idea,  ^^  Videe  de  patrie.'^  The  idea  of  loyalty 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  class  or  party  or  religion  to  which  a 
given  individual  belonged;  and  the  idea  of  hostility  came  to  be 
connected,  not  with  a  foreign  foe,  but  with  the  opposite  class 
or  party  or  religion.  Socialist  was  arrayed  against  capitalist. 
Radical  against  Monarchist,  anti-clerical  against  Catholic. 
The  central  fact  that  all  were  Frenchmen  was  forgotten,  as 
was  the  bond  that  alone  could  hold  them  together — the  hope 
of  a  revanche.  In  1891,  the  Mercure  de  France  published  an 
enquete  on  the  views  of  the  young  Frenchmen  of  that  time 
regarding  Alsace-Lorraine.  Remy  de  Gourmont  wrote:  ^^I 
would  give,  in  exchange  for  those  forgotten  lands,  neither  the 
little  finger  of  my  right  hand — I  find  it  useful  to  support  my 
hand  when  writing;  nor  the  little  finger  of  my  left  hand — I 
find  it  useful  to  knock  off  the  ashes  of  my  cigarette.^'  He 
added:  '^If  we  must,  in  one  word,  express  the  fact  frankly, 
well,  we  are  not  patriots.  ^'  About  the  same  time  Jules  Renard 
was  saying:  ''I  hope  that  soon  the  war  of  1870-71  will  be  con- 
sidered as  an  historic  event  of  less  importance  than  the 
appearance  of  the  '^  Cid"  or  of  a  fable  of  La  Fontaine.'^ 

I  have  no  space  here  to  even  outline  the  political  history 
of  France  within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  if  my  reader  will 
simply  recall  events  like  the  Boulanger  affair,  the  Fashoda 
incident,  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  Combist  persecution  of  the 
Church,  culminating  in  the  Separation  Law  and  the  dispersal 
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of  the  religious  orders,  the  dismissal  of  M.  Deleass^  from  the 
Cabinet  at  the  command  of  the  German  government  in  1905, 
the  great  railway  and  postal  strikes  of  more  recent  date, 
the  constant  collapse  of  Cabinets,  he  will  realize  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  disorders  I  have  tried  to  describe  above 
bore  fruit  in  practical  disasters,  and  that,  after  all,  the  casual 
foreign  observer  could  not  be  greatly  blamed  for  thinking 
that  France's  day  as  a  great  power  was  over. 

II 

I  have  dwelt  with  some  length  on  the  moral  portrait  of 
the  France  of  1870-1911,  because  the  new  spirit  consists  largely 
in  a  reaction  from  the  ideals  that  governed  that  France. 
Before  relating  the  event  which  brought  the  existence  of  this 
new  spirit  to  light,  I  shall  mention  a  few  causes  which  had 
been  quietly  preparing  it,  even  during  the  decadent  period. 
In  one  case,  the  error  of  that  period  went  far  to  effect  its  own 
cure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church  has  gained 
greatly  in  prestige  in  France  since  the  Disestablishment.  The 
dignity  with  which  the  priests  and  nuns  behaved  themselves, 
the  sympathy  and  interest  which  were  suddenly  aroused  in 
the  people  for  their  spiritual  pastors  when  they  realized  that 
the  latter  depended  on  them  personally  now  for  the  means 
of  existence,  the  reaction  that  always  sets  in  after  persecution, 
all  these  causes  have  quickened  the  religious  life  of  France. 
The  pohcy  of  apaisement,  which  is  connected  mainly  with 
the  name  of  M.  Briand,  has  been  welcomed  with  rehef  by 
the  people  who  were  tired  of  the  turmoil  and  ill-blood  caused 
by  the  guerre  a  outrance  against  the  Church. 

Then,  the  growing  acquaintance  with  England  and  her 
customs  resulting  from  the  entente  cordiale  has  quickened  the 
interest  in  sports  and  athletics  in  France,  thereby  encouraging 
the  active  rather  than  the  speculative  life.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  inspecting,  while  in  France,  a  very  interesting  institution 
which  had  its  origin  in  this  English  influence — a  large  resi- 
dential school  for  boys  modelled  on  the  English   ^^  public 
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schools''  like  Eton  and  Harrow.  This  school  is  situated 
in  the  beautiful  seventeenth-century  grounds  and  buildings 
of  the  La  Rochefoucauld  family  at  Liancourt,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oise,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Paris.  It  is 
called  ''L'Ecole  de  ITle  de  France. ''  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  cold,  barrack-like  comfortlessness  of  the  French 
lycees  could  not  help  being  impressed  with  the  home-like 
cosiness  of  this  French  Eton.  A  lady-superintendent — an 
innovation  in  a  French  school — looks  after  the  comfort  of 
the  internes.  There  is  an  English  director,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
who,  while  in  France,  pronounces  his  name  d  la  frangaise, 
and  there  is  also  a  French  principal.  There  are  EngUsh  as 
well  as  French  boys  in  attendance.  The  important  point 
is  that  this  school  lays  great  stress  on  sports.  Instead  of 
the  programme  of  study  filling  practically  the  whole  day, 
as  in  most  French  schools,  every  afternoon  here  is  sacred 
to  athletics.  I  witnessed  myself  a  large  party  of  boys  dis- 
porting themselves  in  the  piscine.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  lunch,  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  boys 
whose  home  is  in  the  town  of  Liancourt.  The  walls  of  the 
dining-room  were  covered  with  group-photos  of  football 
and  cricket  teams  of  the  college,  which  had  won  championships. 
My  young  collegian,  partly  in  polite  deprecation  of  my  praise 
of  his  school's  athletic  prowess,  but  also  largely  from  con- 
viction, opined  that  he  thought  really  ^Hoo  much  time  was 
taken  from  study  by  athletics"  in  this  school;  I  smiled  as 
I  thought  how  strange  such  a  remark  would  sound  on  the  lips 
of  an  English  or  American  schoolboy.  This  school  is  not 
an  isolated  phenomenon;  there  are  at  least  two  other  schools 
on  its  model;  one,  I  think,  near  Rouen  and  the  other  near 
Bordeaux.  Interest  in  games  is  not  confined  to  these  schools. 
A  stroller  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud  may  see  football-practice 
going  on  on  any  fine  Sunday  afternoon.  Young  girls  often 
are  enthusiastic  members  of  tennis-clubs  in  Paris  and  other 
large  towns.  All  this  has  been  increasing  the  healthiness 
of  the  moral  and  mental,  as  well  as  of  the  physical,  life. 
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Another  factor  in  preparing  the  new  spirit  has  been  the 
renewed  interest  of  the  young  Frenchman  in  foreign  travel, 
after  a  long  period  of  sedentary  isolation.  A  few  years 
ago  M.  Kahn,  a  Parisian  millionaire,  founded  a  number 
of  annual  traveUing  fellowships  of  liberal  income,  both  for 
men  and  women,  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  holder  of  one  of 
these  fellowships  is  required  to  spend  from  eighteen  months 
to  two  years  in  a  trip  around  the  world.  He  bears  letters 
of  introduction  to  distinguished  citizens  of  all  the  countries 
he  visits,  and  is  expected  on  his  return  to  make  a  report 
embodying  his  impressions.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting, 
at  the  delightful  cosmopolitan  club  which  this  same  M. 
Kahn  has  founded  in  his  own  beautiful  property  at  Boulogne- 
sur-Seine,  several  of  these  hoursiers  and  boursieres.  They 
are  of  the  elite  of  young  French  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  it  was  quite  evident  how  their  travels  had  broadened 
their  horizon.  Most  of  them  had  visited  the  United  States, 
South  America,  Japan,  and  China,  besides  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  Closely  related  to  such  fellowships  in  their  broad- 
ening possibilities  are  the  exchanges  of  professors  between 
the  French  universities  and  certain  foreign  universities — 
especially  those  between  the  Sorbonne  and  Harvard  and  Col- 
umbia Universities  and  the  University  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  is  probably  well  known  how  the  great  American  univer- 
sities have  profited  by  the  presence  of  men  like  Lanson, 
B^dier,  Diehl,  Legouis;  but  perhaps  we  have  not  realized 
how  much  these  men  and  their  country  have  profited  by  their 
visit  to  their  great,  energetic  sister  republic.  In  all  the  books 
of  impressions  they  have  written  on  their  return  to  France, 
they  have  emphasized  the  existence  in  the  United  States  of 
quahties  which  it  seemed  the  French  might  be  under- valuing : 
the  love  of  action  and  practical  achievement;  decision  and 
pragmatism;  above  all,  active  patriotism,  a  sense  of  reality, 
and  a  distrust  of  theorizing.  A  Frenchman  who  had  travelled 
in  America  told  me  how  he  was  impressed  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  at  a  banquet  which  had  been  given  in  his 
honour  by  a  business  men's  club  in  an  American  city.     All 
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the  guests  had  assembled,  but  the  chairman  had  not  arrived. 
He  came  in  a  httle  later  and  excused  himself  briefly  and 
almost  casually  by  remarking  that  his  factory  had  been  com- 
pletely burned  down  that  day  and  that  he  had  been  busy 
arranging  for  its  immediate  reconstruction.  My  Frenchman 
was  much  struck  by  this  cool  promptness  of  thought  and 
action.  ^^If  such  a  thing  happened  to  a  Frenchman/'  he 
said,  '^he  would  say,  ^Tiens,  ga,  c'est  embetant.  'What  will 
we  do  now  ? '  and  then  spend  days  in  revolving  all  possible 
alternatives. '^  Perhaps  the  growing  French  familiarity  with 
the  progressive  repubhcs  of  South  America  has  stung  French 
pride  still  more,  as  there  the  question  as  to  who  shall  have  the 
hegemony  of  Latin  civilization  has  been  revealed  to  them 
as  a  living  one.  And,  not  to  go  beyond  Europe  itself,  has  not 
the  firm,  progressive  policy  of  Italy,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  recent  years  been  ominous  to  a  dilatory  France  ?  To 
mention  only  one  aspect  of  this  question,  it  is  well  known 
that  since  the  Separation  Law,  France  has  been  losing  to 
Italy  her  traditional  place  as  protector  of  Christians  in  the 
near  East,  and,  along  with  that,  her  political  influence  in 
those  regions. 

A  bookish  people  like  the  French  are  bound  to  be  greatly 
influenced,  even  in  a  reaction  against  intellectualism,  by  the 
writings  and  teachings  of  intellectual  men.  And,  therefore, 
we  must  not  forget  to  add  to  the  more  pragmatic  stimuli  we 
have  mentioned,  the  great  influence  exerted,  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  decadent  movement,  by  the  writings  of  certain  men, 
of  whom  perhaps  Paul  Bourget,  Maurice  Barres,  and  Charles 
Maurras  are  the  most  important,  and  by  the  teachings  of 
the  great  master  of  contemporary  philosophy,  Henri  Bergson. 

When  Bourget  pubhshed  '^Le  Disciple"  in  1889,  Taine, 
who  represented  as  completely  as  anyone  the  pure  intellectual- 
ism of  the  preceding  generation,  was  deeply  perturbed.  In 
this  novel  Bourget  sets  forth  the  moral  responsibility  of 
the  writer  and  thinker,  shows  how  pure  speculation  and  dis- 
interested pursuit  of  the  truth  may  be  turned  into  practical 
immorality  by  less  purely  intellectual  hearers  of  the  word. 
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Taine,  whose  indifiference  to  the  moral  consequences  of  theories 
is  well-illustrated  by  his  answer  to  Royer-Collard's  question : 
^'ArenH  you  afraid  of  making  Revolutionists  of  the  French  ?^' 
''What  do  I  care  ?  Are  there  any  people  called  French  ?'' — 
wrote  a  bitter  letter  to  Bourget,  in  which  he  said:  ''I  conclude 
just  one  thing,  that  is  that  taste  has  changed,  that  my  gen- 
eration is  done  with,  that  I  must  hide  myself  again  in  my 
little  corner  of  Savoy.  Perhaps  the  path  that  you  are  taking, 
your  idea  of  the  unknowable,  of  a  beyond,  of  a  noumenon  will 
lead  you  to  a  mystic  port,  to  a  form  of  Christianity. ''  Victor 
Giraud,  in  his  ''Maitres  de  FHeure, '^  says  that  ''Le  Disciple '' 
marks  the  exact  moment  at  which  the  generation  to  which 
M.  Bourget  belongs  breaks  away  from  the  preceding  genera- 
tion. 

Maurice  Barres^  name  is  connected  more  definitely  with 
one  aspect  of  the  new  spirit,  the  revival  of  patriotism  and 
the  idea  of  the  revanche.  Barres  was  able  the  more  easily 
to  influence  the  younger  generation  in  this  direction,  as  he  had 
been  in  his  earher  books,  like  '^Le  Jardin  de  Berenice,"  an 
apostle  of  that  very  dilettantism  in  which  the  youths  of  the 
time  found  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  life,  and  against  which 
all  his  later  books  protest.  Ernest  Dimnet  says  that  M. 
Barres  is  almost  an  epitome  of  the  progress  of  France,  in  these 
latter  years,  from  dilettantism  to  pragmatism.  He  is  there- 
fore, a  better  guide  for  the  foreign  observer  than  the  much- 
read  M.  Anatole  France,  who  remains  faithful  to  the  older 
ideals  to  such  an  extent  that  Frenchmen  are  beginning  to 
warn  his  foreign  admirers  that  he  is  a  ''fossil'^  in  France. 
In  his  later  books  such  as  ''Les  Deracines,"  ''Le  Culte  dela 
Terre  et  des  Morts, '' ''  La  Grande  Pitie  des  Eghses  de  France, " 
Barres  shows  that  a  man  can  get  away  from  morbid  self-ab- 
sorption by  devotion  to  that  milieu  to  which  he  owes  most — 
that  is  to  say,  his  home,  his  family,  his  environment,  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  province,  his  petite  patrie,  and,  working  outward 
thus,  his  country,  France.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  the  petite 
patrie  of  M.  Barres  being  Lorraine,  the  revival  of  the  idea 
of  the  revanche  should  be  mainly  his  work.     Though  he  is 
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not  a  Catholic,  a  similar  train  of  reasoning  has  made  him  the 
champion  of  the  village  churches  against  demolition  merely 
as  shrines  of  the  national  tradition.  But  his  main  work 
has  been  to  reduce  the  vast  world-home  of  the  cosmopolitan 
to  the  modest  but  more  definite  dimensions  of  one's  own 
native  land. 

The  exact  place  of  M.  Charles  Maurras  in  this  develop- 
ment is  more  difficult  to  assign.  He  is  the  special  prophet 
of  those  who  blame  the  republican  regime  for  many  of  the 
evils  for  which  a  more  impartial  analysis  would  find  a  more 
complicated  origin.  M.  Maurras  and  his  collaborators  on 
the  Action  frangaise  look  quite  frankly  to  monarchy  and 
Catholicism  as  the  only  way  out  of  the  chaos  of  contemporary 
France.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  drawn  to  his 
side  a  number  of  enthusiastic  supporters  from  the  younger 
generation.  But  the  greater  number  see  that  Maurras' 
political  system  is  the  result  of  pure  intellectual  speculation, 
and  has  hardly  anything  of  that  pragmatic  spontaneity 
which  would  show  that  it  had  sprung  from  a  deep  sense  of 
a  real  need;  and  it  is,  of  course,  just  this  rationalism,  this 
spinning  of  formulas  and  then  attempting  to  cramp  the  com- 
plex realities  of  life  into  them,  that  they  are  most  strongly 
opposed  to.  Maurras'  real  influence,  like  Barres',  has  prob- 
ably been  in  the  direction  of  stimulating  the  idee  de  patrie  as 
opposed  to  humanitarianism  and  cosmopolitanism. 

Lastly,  we  cannot  overlook  the  great  and  profound 
influence  of  M.  Bergson's  philosophy.  It  is  obviously,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  protest  against  intellectualism  and  scientism. 
It  makes  truth  relative,  not  absolute.  It  encourages  the  love 
of  action.  It  places  the  source  of  action  not  in  a  conviction 
attained  by  a  course  of  reasoning,  but  in  those  convictions 
that  come  to  us  by  a  flash  of  insight,  of  intuition.  A  professor 
of  the  Ecole  Normale  conducted  not  long  ago  with  his  students 
an  investigation  into  the  question  ^^  whether  patriotism  is  a 
reasonable  sentiment  and  whether  it  can  stand  the  test  of 
facts."  Bergson  would  reply  that  its  '^reasonableness''  is 
not  a  test  of  its  truth,  which  is  proved  by  its  necessity  in  the 
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present  state  of  the  world  and  the  intensity  of  the  feeling 
for  it  in  the  human  heart.  Of  course  M.  Bergson  is  a  source 
of  some  embarrassment  to  the  Catholic  part  of  the  jeunesse 
d'aujourd'hui — they  feel  that  his  support  is  very  valuable, 
yet  his  substitution  of  a  relative  for  an  absolute  standard 
of  truth  is  about  as  anti-Catholic  as  anything  could  well  be. 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  one  of  the  undoubted  ^'  maitres 
de  la  jeunesse. '' 

III 

One  fine  day  in  July,  1911,  there  burst  like  a  thunderclap 
upon  France,  the  news  that  a  German  gunboat  had  appeared 
off  Agadir  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco.  It  is  from  that 
incident,  known  since  to  the  French  as  the  coup  d' Agadir, 
that  ^^  young  France  ^^  dates  the  conscious  conversion  of  the 
national  spirit  which  bears  its  name.  Everyone  remembers 
the  feverish  summer  which  followed  that  event,  and  how 
near  many  thought  France  and  Germany  were  to  war.  Out 
of  that  fiery  ordeal  ^^  young  France '^  claims  that  it  was  born. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  in  Paris  early  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  and  to  remain  in  France  until  late  in  the  next 
summer;  so  that  I  may  claim  to  have  been  on  the  spot  during 
what  is  affirmed  to  be  the  whole  period  of  gestation  of  the  new 
movement,  including  the  publication  of  the  "enquetes^'  which 
will  be  referred  to  later.  If  a  fairy  had  asked  me  during 
what  year  I  should  prefer  to  live  in  France,  giving  me  at  the 
same  time  a  vision  of  what  was  to  happen  in  the  coming  years, 
I  should  have  chosen  that  year  on  which  I  stumbled  by  a 
lucky  chance. 

It  happened  that  I  had  spent  a  summer  in  Paris  just 
five  years  before;  and  certainly  the  change  in  the  temper  of 
the  people  since  then  was  very  striking.  On  my  previous 
visit  I  had  been  shocked  by  the  hstless  acquiescence  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  inevitable  ^'decadence  of  the  Latin  races'' 
which  frequently  was  expressed  in  conversation;  now  there 
was  nothing  but  confidence  in  France's  ability  to  meet  a 
redoubtable  foe  successfully.     Many  young  Frenchmen  were 
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confident  that  a  conflict  with  Germany  would  break  out  before 
the  next  spring,  and  though  they  did  not  minimize  its  formid- 
able nature,  they  were  perfectly  serene  in  their  belief  that  they 
would  win  out.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  were  ready  and  eager  for  a  fight. 
The  French  people  are  well  aware  that  Rabelais^  saying: 
^^When  the  French  attack  in  their  first  heat,  they  are  more 
terrible  than  devils;  if  they  wait  they  become  weaker  than 
women,''  has  still  much  truth  in  it,  and  this  made  many  of 
them  feel  that  a  pretext  for  war  with  Germany  ought  to  be 
sought  in  1911  or  1912  when  the  national  warlike  spirit  was 
fully  aroused.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  an  evening  at  the  theatre 
when  this  renascence  of  the  French  military  spirit  was  im- 
pressed upon  me.  I  was  witnessing  a  performance  of  the 
'^Cid"  at  the  Odeon  and  scarcely  had  Chimene,  in  the  tirade 
of  the  fifth  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  uttered  the  first  words  of 
the  couplet: 

"  Mourir  pour  le  pays  n'est  pas  un  triste  sort, 
C'est  s'immortaliser  par  une  belle  mort " 

when  the  whole  house,  as  by  one  impulse,  broke  out  into  a 
storm  of  applause.  The  spontaneity  of  the  act  precluded  any 
suspicion  of  its  being  organized  by  a  claque.  It  was  evidently 
an  ebullient  spirit  of  patriotism  responding  almost  automati- 
cally to  the  external  stimulus  of  a  chance  verse  in  a  play. 
French  women  were  as  responsive  to  this  reaction  as  Frenchmen. 
One  lady  who  had  spent  the  tense  summer  of  1911  in  a  village 
of  the  Vosges  near  the  German  frontier  told  me  that  the  women 
were  ready  to  shoulder  the  rifle  with  the  men  if  war  had  been 
declared.  The  ugly  reverse  of  this  noble  revival  of  patriotism 
was  the  inevitable  intensification  of  Germanophobia,  ex- 
tending this  time  to  personal  as  well  as  national  relations. 
One  of  the  most  shocking  remarks,  humanly  speaking,  that 
I  have  ever  heard,  was  that  of  a  young  girl  whose  brother — 
like  an  increasing  number  of  young  Frenchmen — was  spending 
two  years  in  an  office  at  Mannheim  in  order  to  learn  German 
and  to  get  an  insight  into  German  ways.     I  asked  her  inno- 
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cently  if  he  had  any  German  friends.  Her  young  brows 
darkened  as  she  answered  vehemently :  ^'  If  he  made  any  friends 
among  Germans,  I  would  disown  him/'  A  Southern  Ameri- 
can could  hardly  regard  with  more  horror  intimacy  with  a 
negro.  How  different  all  this  is  from  the  easy-going  xiumani- 
tarianism  and  cosmopolitanism  of  the  last  generation  in  France. 
And  that  behind  these  words  and  emotions  there  was  a  will 
was  soon  evidenced  to  the  world  by  the  cheerful  acceptance 
of  the  new  law  requiring  an  additional  year  of  military  ser- 
vice. An  eminent  Sorbonne  professor  said  to  me  that  the 
passing  of  such  a  law  would  have  been  impossible  if  there 
had  not  been  a  profound  moral  change  in  the  heart  of  the 
people.  In  the  words  of  a  French  college-boy  writing  to  me 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  bill:  ^^ In  reality  the  whole  country 
accepts  this  necessity  just  as  one  accepts  the  rain  and  the  wind. '' 

The  first  manifestation  of  the  new  spirit  then  was  the 
revival  of  active  patriotism  and  of  militarism,  the  attaching 
of  loyalty  to  the  soil  of  France  instead  of  to  a  humanitarian 
Utopia.  This  necessarily  involved  an  insistence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  that  a  truly  national  government  should  be 
formed,  that  Parliament  should  cease  its  petty  squabblings 
over  theories  and  look  to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  the 
competition  with  other  countries.  What  satisfaction  there 
was  when  a  ^^ national"  ministry,  with M.  Raymond  Poincare 
at  its  head,  was  at  last  formed  in  the  spring  of  1912!  Since 
then,  on  the  whole,  both  as  premier  and  as  president,  M. 
Poincare  has  shown  himself  a  strong  head — though  many  re- 
gard the  coming-in  of  the  Doumergue  ministry  a  year  ago 
as  a  defeat  for  him.  But  he  has  brought  again  into  places 
of  powxr  true  patriots  and  men  of  character  and  ability  like 
Millerand,  Delcasse,  Ribot,  Briand,  Barthou,  and  has  at  least 
held  in  check  the  rout  of  international  financiers  with  Caillaux 
at  their  head. 

Anglo-Saxons  may  pass  through  a  moral  re-awakening 
almost  without  noticing  it.  Not  so  the  French,  who  are 
nothing  if  not  self-conscious.  Compare  the  way  in  w4iich 
a  British   ^^ Tommy''   and  a  French   ^^piou-piou"   relate  a 
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battle  in  which  they  have  taken  part.  So  during  the  winter 
of  1911-12  the  tapping  of  the  moral  barometer  of  the  nation, 
began  in  the  form  of  elaborate  enquetes  on  the  ^^ state  of  soul^' 
of  the  younger  generation,  conducted  by  several  prominent 
periodicals.  Some  of  these  enquetes  were  later  published  in 
book  form,  notably  ^^Les  Jeunes  Gens  d'Aujourd^hui/'  con- 
sisting of  a  summing-up  of  the  enquete  conducted  by  what 
may  almost  be  called  the  organ  of  ^' young  France, ''  V Opinion} 

The  editorship  of  this  book — which  is  a  perfect  thesau- 
rus of  opinions  on  '^ young  France'^ — is  attributed  on  the 
title-page  to  a  certain  ^'Agathon,''  which  is  a  pseudonym 
covering  the  collaboration  of  two  young  men,  Henri  Massis 
and  Alfred  de  Tarde,  who  the  previous  year  had  produced 
a  scathing  attack  on  the  Sorbonne  under  the  title  of 
^^rEsprit  de  la  Nouvelle  Sorbonne,  '^  and  who  have  been,  since 
its  inception,  regular  contributors  to  VOpinion. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts,  ^4'Enquete  sur  la  Jeu- 
nesse''  and  ^^Apres  TEnquete.  ^'  The  author  describes  the 
form  of  the  ^^ enquete"  as  follows  in  the  introduction:  ^^The 
reader  will  not  find  here  a  sequence  of  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
fixed  upon  in  advance  and  distributed  at  random  among  ac- 
quaintances and  friends We  have  seen  and  questioned 

a  large  number  of  young  men  in  professional  schools,  in  the 
universities,  in  the  lycees,  selected  as  the  most  representative 
of  their  group.  We  have  verified  their  statements  by  the 
observations  of  their  teachers.  Finally,  we  have  read  the 
pages  in  which  certain  of  them  express  themselves.  And 
upon  this  living  mass  of  documents  we  have  tried  to  impose 
some  order.  A  system,  it  may  be  said.  Perhaps;  at  all 
events,  it  was  necessary  to  simplify  in  order  to  be  clear. 
We  have  omitted  many  secondary  points,  but  we  have  tried 
never  to  destroy  the  essential  points."  An  attempt  is  made 
in  the  second  part  to  offset  the  disadvantages  of  this  method 
by  introducing,  in  extenso,  letters  from  young  men  indicating 


1  The  contrast  between  the  "young  France"  of  to-day  and  that  of  twenty 
years  ago  is  well  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  VOpinion  with  the  organ  of  the 
young  intelleituels  of  that  day,  the  still  prosperous  Mercure  de  France. 
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personal  divergences  from  the  general  principles  set  forth 
in  the  first  part  as  the  essence  of  the  philosophy  of  the  youth 
of  to-day. 

The  first  part  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  correspond- 
ing to  what  the  editors  believe  to  be  the  five  main  strands 
in  the  moral  life  of  young  Frenchmen:  ^'The  love  of  action/' 
'Patriotic  faith/'  '^The  moral  life/'  ^^A  Catholic  renais- 
sance/' ^^Political  realism."  I  have  already  touched  on 
some  of  these  topics,  but  others  are  set  forth  with  a  special 
clearness  in  this  book. 

The  first  chapter  begins  with  a  quotation  of  Goethe's 
saying,  reported  by  Eckermann:  ^^At  all  periods  of  backsliding 
or  of  dissolution,  souls  are  concerned  with  themselves,  and 
at  all  periods  of  progress  they  are  turned  towards  the  outer 
world."  ^^Our  time,"  he  added,  ^^is  a  time  of  backsliding, 
it  is  self-centred."  The  authors  feel  that  this  excessive 
self-centredness  was  the  characteristic  of  the  French  generation 
that  came  to  maturity  about  1885.  Its  text-book  was  Bour- 
get's  ^^Essais  de  Psychologic."  I  have  outlined  above  the 
moral  view-point  of  this  generation.  The  authors  go  on  to 
say:  ^^The  sick  men  to  whom  this  book  was  addressed,  have 
given  place  to  healthy  men  who  discover  in  these  pages 
what  they  are  most  opposed  to. "  They  find  in  the  announced 
purpose  of  this  book  (the  ^^Essais"  of  Bourget),  ^Ho  define 
some  of  the  examples  of  sentiments  which  certain  writers 
propose  for  the  imitation  of  young  men,"  something  repellent. 
No  imitation  of  any  writer,  no  ^ literature"  in  their  view  of 
life.  They  want  not  to  taste  life  but  to  live  it.  They  quote 
Emerson's:  ^'If  a  man,  instead  of  eating  his  bread,  set  his 
attention  only  upon  the  pleasure  of  tasting  it,  he  would  die 
of  hunger."  This  quotation  from  Emerson  is  significant. 
American  life  and  American  philosophy  are  exphcitly  recog- 
nized as  strong  influences  on  the  "jeunessefrangaise'^  by  the 
authors  of  this  book.     They  quote  again  approvingly  from 

Emerson:  ^^Life  is  not  a  dialectic    It  is  neither 

intellectual,  nor  critical,  but  vigorous."  Some  may  fear 
that  this  depreciation  of  the  intelligence  is  not  in  the  best 
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French  tradition.  The  answer  is:  ^'Less  intelligent?  it  will 
be  said.  No,  but  less  infatuated  with  the  intelligence. '^  The 
only  speculation  worthy  of  interest,  to  their  thinking  {i.e.,  to 
the  youths  of  to-day)  is  the  one  which  says:  ^^What  is  there 
to  be  done  ?  '^  and  '^  How  can  it  be  done  ?  ^'  While  their  elders 
lost  themselves  in  sceptical  subtleties,  they  know  that  they 
are  here,  and  here  means  that  they  are  living  in  France  at  a 
certain  period  of  its  history  and  that  everything  ought  to  be 
considered  from  the  present-day,  French  point  of  view.  Com- 
pare this  with  an  extract  from  the  Mercure  de  France  in  the 
'90's:  ^^I  only  recognize  the  value  of  intelligence;  it  knows 
no  frontier,  and  I  would  fain  sacrifice  the  lives  of  a  hundred 
French  fools  to  that  of  one  intelligent  man  from  anywhere. 
The  vaunted  integrity  of  the  national  soil  is  no  concern  of 
mine;  the  little  nook  where  I  meditate  is  enough  for  me, 
and  the  territory  around  it  may  well  be  conquered;  it  will 
leave  my  thought  exactly  what 'it  was." 

The  chapter  on  ^Hhe  moral  life'^  in  this  book  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  The  authors  claim  that  the  younger  generation 
of  Frenchmen  is  showing  a  new  readiness  to  make  personal 
sacrifices  in  order  to  take  up  both  domestic  and  national 
responsibilities.  The  older  ideal  of  Bohemian  celibacy  and 
artistic  idleness  is  giving  way  to  early  marriage  and  prompt 
choice  of  a  career.  Just  as  intercourse  with  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  has  encouraged  the  love  of  sports  and  active 
life,  so  it  has  introduced  the  idea  of  comradeship  between 
young  men  and  women.  The  young  French  girl  is  no  longer 
held  in  a  semi-Oriental  seclusion;  and  the  young  Frenchman 
no  longer  is  dependent  on  the  boulevard  and  BuUier  for 
feminine  companionship.  Some  Frenchmen  are  not  quite 
sure  that  these  innovations  have  yet  produced  the  nation  of 
Sir  Galahads  that  the  authors  of  ^'Les  Jeunes  Gens  d^Aujour- 
d'hui ''  would  have  us  believe  in.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Sorbonne 
professor  of  middle  age  told  me  that  he  was  sure,  from  his 
own  observation,  that  the  young  Frenchmen  of  to-day  show 
a  readiness  to  take  up  domestic  responsibilities  that  is  worlds 
asunder  from  the  self-centred  ideals  of  his  own  generation. 
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When  this  book  was  first  pubhshed,  the  authors  felt  it 
necessary  to  point  out  that  it  represented  only  the  views 
of  the  young  intellectuels  of  the  country,  but  they  stated  their 
belief  that  these  new  views  of  life  were  penetrating  to  other 
classes.  The  whole  world  can  see  now  that  this  was  so. 
France  as  a  whole  nation  is  giA  ing  the  world  a  wonderful 
exhibition  of  faith  and  steadfastness  which  must  have  a  deep 
moral  basis.  An  American  friend  who  used  to  be  contempt- 
uous of  the  French  writes  me  that  his  ideas  have  entirely 
changed,  adding  that  he  has  just  seen  a  private  letter  from  a 
British  officer  at  the  front  stating  that  ^'very  often  it  has  been 
a  French  regiment  that  has*  shown  the  way  to  a  British  regi- 
ment.''  And  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  French 
lady  who  has  been  visiting  the  mihtary  hospitals  in  Paris; 
she  says:  ^'Yes,  I  think  that  our  soldiers  are  really  amazing 
(epatants);  the  wounded  whom  I  go  to  see  in  the  different 
hospitals  are  v\^onderful  in  their  endurance,  courage,  and  high 
spirits.'^  Not  much  sign  of  Latin  decadence  on  those  sick- 
beds, evidently! 

I  have  hardly  space  left  to  do  more  than  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  reflection  of  this  new  spirit  in  recent  educa- 
tional reform  and  in  literature.  Those  interested  in  these 
subjects  should  consult,  for  education,  the  books  dealing 
with  the  Sorbonne  I  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
paper;  and  for  hterature,  the  little  literary  enquete  edited  by 
Emile  Henriot  as  well  as  parts  of  Ernest  Dimnet's  book, 
^'France  Herself  Again.'' 

The  demands  made  by  the  jeunesse  that  there  should 
be  a  reform  in  education  proceed  from  two  elements  of  the 
new  spirit — its  patriotism  and  its  pragmatism.  They  feel 
that  the  spirit  presiding  over  the  higher  schools  especially 
has  been  not  a  French  but  a  German  spirit,  and  that  it  has 
had  no  practical  aim,  such  as  that  of  producing  a  cultivated 
man,  but  a  visionary  aim  of  serving  the  ends  of  a  metaphysical 
abstraction  known  as  Truth  (with  a  capital).  For  a  long  time 
before  the  war  the  opponents  of  the  official  education  were 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness — though  the  Ligue  pour  la 
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Culture  Frangaise,  founded  in  1911,  had  great  names  on  its 
membership  hst;  I  remember  hearing  Dean  Croiset  of  the 
Sorbonne,  in  his  cours  d^ouverture  in  1911,  refer  with  disdain 
to  the  outcries  of  a  few  youths  who  had  been  unable  to  get 
their  degrees  and  state  that  the  university  intended  to  take 
no  notice  of  them.  Now  that  these  youths  are  in  the  trenches, 
their  elders  have  made  amende  honorable,  and  have  admitted 
that  the  youngsters  saw  more  clearly  than  they  did.  Rene 
Doumic,  in  a  notable  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  entitled  ^^  Le  Retour  a  la  Culture  Frangaise, '' 
says:  ^^For  too  long  a  time  French  culture  has  retreated  before 
German  culture.  We  ask  the  heads  of  our  educational 
system  to  drive  back  German  culture  as  the  leaders  of  our 
army  are  driving  back  the  German  army.''  He  points  out 
that  the  highly  prized  esprit  frangais  is  not  merely  a  racial 
gift  (which  cannot  be  lost)  but  a  product  of  education.  And 
he  breaks  out  into  this  eloquent  Appeal:  ^^So,  give  us  back  a 
French  cultural  education,  all  of  you  on  whom  the  desti- 
nies of  our  education  depend  This  is  a  request,  and,  if  you 
like,  an  entreaty.  I  address  it  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  the  Directors  of  the  Educational  Department, 
to  the  members  of  the  Conseil  Superieur,  to  the  professors 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  a  few  others.  If  you  have  made  a  mistake, 
as  I  believe,  I  know  that  you  have  souls  generous  enough 
to  acknowledge  your  error.  To  err  is  human,  to  persevere 
in  one's  error  is  the  only  unpardonable  fault.  Deliver  us 
from  the  pedantic,  mediocre  and  formless  education  d 
Vallemande!  Give  back  to  us  the  education  of  clearness, 
nobility  and  beauty  a  la  frangaise!  '^  The  young  men 
themselves  hold  ''that  there  is  no  truth  which  is  worth  the 
dehumanizing  of  a  soul. " 

And  a  corresponding  change  has  come  over  the  tone  of 
French  literature.  Nothing  could  illustrate  this  better  than 
the  cold  reception  that  was  accorded  last  year  to  Henri 
Bataille's  play  "  Le  Phalene, "  when  it  was  played  on  a  Parisian 
stage.  This  play  concerns  a  young  woman  who  learns  that 
she  is  doomed  to  die  within  a  short  time  of  a  disease  that  has 
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already  secretly  fastened  upon  her.  The  question  is  what 
use  is  she  going  to  make  of  what  of  life  remains  to  her.  She 
decides — quite  in  the  decadent  French  tradition — to  devote 
it  to  the  unbridled  satisfaction  of  her  passions.-  The  critic 
of  the  Temps,  in  his  severe  review  of  this  play,  said:  *'If  M. 
Bataille  has  decided  to  remain  faithful  to  the  out-worn  con- 
ception of  life  as  having  its  highest  purpose  in  the  satisfaction 
of  the  desires  of  the  individual,  he  is  quite  within  his  rights; 
but  he  must  not  blame  a  public  which  finds  greater  satis- 
faction in  sacrificing  selfish  desires  to  a  sense  of  duty,  if  it 
receives  his  plays  with  indifference  or  even  with  disapproval.  '^ 
Nor  need  the  sight  of  a  yellow-backed  French  novel  terrify 
Mrs.  Grundy  now  as  it  used  to  do.  Yellow  covers  never 
enclosed  sweeter  moral  doctrine  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
novels,  for  example  of  Henry  Bordeaux  and  Rene  Bazin. 
The  works  of  these  and  many  other  French  novehsts  taken 
together  seem  sometimes  to  form  one  vast  Ode  to  Duty. 
Especially  do  they  preach  the  sacredness  of  the  affections 
which  bind  the  individual  to  his  family  and  to  his  country. 
Surely  anyone  who  knows  how  fundamental  a  principle  in 
the  French  social  structure  the  integrity  of  the  family  has 
always  been  will  see  that  at  last  the  French  novel  is  becoming 
a  true  picture  of  French  society. 

Such,  then,  briefly  outhned,  are  the  tendencies  of  young 
France.  One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  general  similarity 
of  its  outcry  against  the  ^'phraseurs''  and  '^politicailleurs'^ 
who  misled  its  elders  with  the  long  battle  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
against  the  ^'hearsays  and  formulas,  ^'  the  dilettantism  of  his 
time  in  England;  and  the  frequent  mention  of  Carlyle  in 
^^Les  Jeunes  Gens  d'Aujourd'hui'^  is  probably  not  fortuitous. 
I  can  think  of  no  parallel  that  can  bring  home  better  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  reader  the  real  meaning  of  this  movement. 
It  is  a  plea  that  life  be  taken  seriously,  not  as  a  thing  to  be 
toyed  with.  The  alarm  of  foreign  lovers  of  France,  hke 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley,^  lest  France  should  be  losing  her  ideahsm, 


1  See  the  essay  "  On  the  Decline  of  Idealism  in  France  "  inBodley's  "  Cardinal 
Manning  and  other  Essays." 
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is  unfounded.  I  put  this  difficulty  frankly  to  a  young  French 
correspondent  of  mine;  this  is  his  answer:  ^^Do  not  think  that 
under  the  pretext  of  seeking  practical  reality,  we  are  aban- 
doning the  intellectual  battle-field.  One  cannot  make  a 
nation  over  again.  Chase  nature  away  and  she  comes  back 
on  the  gallop.  Under  the  sporting  and  practical  surface  of 
the  young  Frenchman  of  to-day,  you  have  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  sentimental  who  raves  about  the  classics 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  about  Marot,  Villon,  La  Fontaine  and 
Musset  at  eighteen — or,  to  speak  for  those  of  us  who  have  a 
scientific  bent,  in  spite  of  our  admiration  for  Edison,  Marconi 
and  all  these  great  practical  scientists,  our  preference  is  for 
the  great  geniuses  of  Euclid,  Newton,  Poincare  who  mark 
scientific  epochs  and  determine  the  direction  of  thought, 
and  for  the  unknown  inventors  like  Papin  who  only  saw  with- 
out applying.^'  But  thejeunessed^aujourd'huisees  that,  first 
of  all,  before  you  talk  about  France^s  role  in  the  world  as 
an  intellectual  leader,,  you  must  make  sure  that  France  is 
going  to  remain  a  strong  nation.  For  the  death  of  the  body 
is  the  death  of  the  mind.  In  the  words  of  Dumont-Wilden, 
contained  in  the  ^^ Annexes'' of  the  ^^Jeunes  Gens  d'Aujour- 
d'hui " :  ^^  France  will  never  be  Prussianized.  She  instinctively 
worships  ideas  too  much  ever  to  fall  into  the  excesses  of 
German  matter-of-factness.  But  her  friends  abroad,  the 
most  enlightened  at  least,  must  realize  this  fact:  in  order 
that  she  may  continue  to  represent  brilliantly  the  most 
refined,  the  most  aristoctatic  and  the  most  humane  culture 
that  there  is  in  Europe,  she  must  keep  her  rank  among  the 
strong  nations.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  movement  you 
have  so  well  described  aims  at  nothing  else." 

A.  F.  Bruce  Clark 


EXILED 

What  care  I  for  Life's  passing  joys. 

When  I  have  drunk  of  Grief's  old  wine  ? 

What  care  I  for  such  tiresome  toys, 

When  heartaches  bitter-sweet  are  mine  ? 

Why  should  I  mingle  in  the  dance, 

And  clasp  Queen  Pleasure's  luring  hand  ? 

Or  sing  a  song  of  love,  perchance. 

Whilst  waiting  words  of  Love's  command  ? 

Why  should  I  sit  where  Memory's  voice 

May  make  low  music  in  my  ear  ? 
Why  should  a  hly  be  my  choice 

When  roses,  passion-red,  are  near  ? 

Nay,  I  shall  stand  outside  the  gate 
Where  Pleasure  revels  day  and  night. 

And  there,  alone,  content  to  wait. 
As  any  beggared  exile  might : 

Again  I'll  drink  of  Grief's  old  wine. 

And  follow  where  the  roses  led. 
The  joys  of  life  ?     They  are  not  mine; 

Give  me  the  bitter-sweet  instead. 

M.  AiLEEN  Ward 
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For  first  you  write  a  sentence, 

And  then  you  chop  it  small; 

Then  mix  the  bits,  and  sort  them  out 

Just  as  they  chance  to  fall :  -' 

The  order  of  the  phrases  makes 

No  difference  at  all. 

IF  the  writing  of  verse  has  been  fairly  described  as  the 
literary  measles  of  the  youthful  aspirant,  it  is  clear  that 
the  German  measles  of  second  childhood  is  the  plague  preva- 
lent among  English  men  of  letters  at  the  present  time. 
Moreover,  the  disease  would  seem  to  be  fatally  and  sadly 
contagious.  Novelists,  writers  of  belles-lettres,  critics,  super- 
critics,  even  dramatic  critics,  have  fallen  victims  with  the 
poets,  major  and  minor  alike,  to  this  sole  successful  raid  that 
Germany  has  so  far  perpetrated  upon  the  shores  of  England. 
Volume  succeeds  volume,  anthology  anthology,  with  all  the 
fevered  persistence  of  an  ammunition  column  rushing  up 
suppHes.  To  say  that  each  is  worse  tnan  the  last  would  be 
both  unjust  and  hypercritical,  since  all  that  I  have  so  far 
seen  maintain  the  splendid  mediocrity  of  the  fundamentally 
second  rate. 

But,  you  say,  in  time  of  war — and  such  a  war! — why 
worry  ?  Literature  is  at  a  discount.  Books  are  a  drug  in 
the  market.  The  only  works  the  British  people  read  are 
those  fat,  sturdy,  official  tomes  revealing  to  us  the  depths  of 
our  lamentable  ignorance  and  our  colossal  uselessness.  Who 
cares  what  these  people  write  ?  Has  not  Maeterhnck  himself 
declared  for  action  rather  than  for  words  ?  Is  not  Anatole 
France,  the  immortal,  suffering  such  poor  consolation  as  he 
can  derive  from  writing  for  the  Petits  Bleus,  his  active  services 
refused  by  a  sternly  efficient  country  ? 

In  one  degree  the  argument  is  sound,  but  in  another 
false.     That  war  affects  literature  is  an  accepted  fact  based 
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on  historical  precedent.  That  the  hterature  of  war  cannot 
raise  its  head  till  some  long  period  after  the  events  themselves, 
until  in  fact  a  perspective  can  once  more  be  obtained,  is 
equally  indisputable.  That  English  men  of  letters  may  yet 
achieve  in  time  to  come  their  share  of  the  immortal  record  is 
food  for  reasonable  hope.  But  that  is  not  the  point  at  issue. 
Granting  that,  and  making  due  allowances,  why  should  they 
be  so  complacently  persistent  in  their  present  unpardonable 
sins? 

To  each  of  us  his  own  ideal  of  the  most  that  war  may 
accomplish,  but  the  least  that  it  should  achieve,  is  to  cleanse 
the  mind  from  cob-web  thinking,  to  sterilize  our  sentiment- 
ality into  purer  sentiment.  ' '  Hot  air  ^ '  is  already  a  less 
profitable  commodity  than  in  the  balmy  days  of  peace.  The 
maximum  of  efficient  action,  the  minimum  of  superfluous 
chatter,  should  be  our  standing  orders.  With  this  spirit 
abroad  upon  the  waters  one  had  hoped  for  better  things  In 
the  English  press.  The  pen,  we  know,  is  not  always  mightier 
than  the  sword,  but  it  is  somewhat  sadly  entertaining  to 
find  the  tired  business  man  rising  to  the  occasion  far  better 
than  the  professional  Philistine  hunters. 

Before  coming  to  my  selected  gems  of  national  inspira- 
tion, I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  my  readers  the 
benefit  of  such  mental  and  spiritual  preparation  as  is  afforded 
by  the  exquisitely  illuminating  preface  to  Mr.  John  Lane^s 
anthology  ^^ Songs  and  Sonnets  for  England  in  War  Time:'' — 

In  the  stress  of  a  nation's  peril  some  of  its  greatest  songs  are  bom. 
In  the  stress  of  a  nation's  peril  the  poet  at  last  comes  into  his  own  again,  and 
with  clarion  call  he  rouses  the  sleeping  soul  of  the  empire.  Prophet  he  is, 
champion,  and  consoler. 

If  in  these  later  times  the  poet  has  been  neglected,  now  in  our  infinite 
need,  in  our  pride  and  sorrow,  he  is  here  to  strengthen,  comfort  and  inspire. 
The  poet  is  vindicated. 

What  can  so  nobly  uplift  the  hearts  of  a  people  facing  war  with  its 
unspeakable  agony  as  music  and  poetry?  The  sound  of  martial  music 
steels  men's  hearts  before  battle.  The  sound  of  martial  words  inspires 
human  souls  to  do  and  to  endure.  God,  His  poetry,  and  His  music  are  the 
Holy  Trinity  of  war. 
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Not  always  the  greatest  songs  that  have  sent  men  on  to  victory. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  a  modest  verse  that  has  found  refuge  in  the  heart  of 
the  soldier  ready  for  the  ultimate  sacrifice,  cheered  on  his  way  by  the  lilt 
of  a  human  song.     Who  else,  indeed,  can  take  the  place  of  a  poet? 

So  our  anxious  hearts  are  stilled,  our  broken  spirits 
healed,  our  weary  souls  led  on  to  greater  things.  From  this 
fair  garland,  so  modestly  foredoomed  to  fame,  let  me  cull  a 
flower  or  two  for  your  delight.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
authors  are  not  responsible  for  the  occasional  italics  that 
follow. 

From  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  renowned  author  of  '^Mar- 
pessa,''  springs  the  following  tender  bud — 

>  He  looked  for  silence,  but  a  thunder  came 

Upon  him  from  Liege  a  leaden  hail. 
All  Belgium  flew  up  at  his  throat  in  flame, 
Till  at  her  gates  amazed  his  legions  quail. 

Surely  such  hyper-platitudes  should  be  concealed  by  some 
felicitous  phrase,  should  take  cover  behind  some  chaste 
expression,  some  subtly  chosen  word.  They  should  not  be 
crucified  naked  upon  the  sky-line  against  the  dawn  of  English 
grammar. 

The  finest  example  of  the  novelistic  poet  is  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett^s  ^^To  England:  To  Strike  Quickly,'^  taken  from 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus's  publication. 

Fight,  since  thou  must;  strike  quick  and  fierce, 
So  when  the  tyrant  for  too  long 
Hath  shook  the  blood  out  of  his  ears 
He  may  have  learned  the  price  of  wrong. 

Let  him  learn  this,  that  the  due  grief 
Of  his  own  vice  he  cannot  ban 
By  outrage  of  a  highway  thief; 
Let  him  remember  the  Corsican. 

As  representing  the  prize  specimen  of  second  rate  sentiments 
expressed  in  third  rate  verse  by  one  popularly  considered  a 
first  rate  author,  this  seems  not  unworthy  of  an  iron  cross. 
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The  gross  rhyme  alone  would  justify  such  recognition.  What- 
ever vision  of  patriotic  inspiration  it  was  intended  to  convey, 
the  nett  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is  that  of  a  London 
cab-horse  stumbling  wearily  through  the  final  pre-Oxo  stage 
of  his  existence. 

Mr,  William  Watson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  if 
not  breezy  in  his  bright  little,  tight  little  hydrophobian  effect 
placed  to  the  navy's  credit — 

As  rose  the  misty  sun, 

Our  men  the  North  Sea  scanned, 
And  each  rejoicing  gun 

Welcomed  a  foe  at  hand. 
And  thundering  its  delight, 
Opened  its  mouth  outright, 
And  bit  them  in  the  Bight, 

The  Bight  of  Helgoland. 

One  can  picture  Gilbert  writing  just  such  a  verse  for  the 
mock-heroic  chorus  of  a  song  in  H.M.S.  Pinafore.  How  the 
old  Savoy  chorus  would  have  revelled  in  ^^Bit  them  in  the 
Bight,"  snapping  it  from  Hp  to  lip  across  the  solemn  stage, 
always  with  half  an  eye  upon  the  beat  of  Cellier's  baton 
guiding  some  inimitable  gravity  of  Sullivan.  For  such  a 
destiny  it  would  be  nearly  perfect;  but  that  the  grand  fleet 
in  the  hour  of  England's  greatest  trial  should  be  perpetuated 
by  comic  opera  can  hardly  be  considered  opportune:  yet 
much  may  be  forgiven  to  the  delicious  author  of  the  ^^Tara'' 
verses  to  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Perhaps  this  seemingly  unaccountable  phenomenon  is 
not  so  difficult  of  solution  if  one  keeps  in  the  mind's  eye  the 
basic  mental  attitude  of  many  present-day  writers,  a  large 
number  of  whom  have  indulged  for  years  in  the  grossest 
form  of  literary  sectarianism.  Consciously  or  unconsciously 
taking  their  time  from  the  arch-inopportunist,  they  have 
followed  across  the  stepping-stones  of  their  self-esteem  to  the 
islands  of  the  high  select.  The  strength,  weakness,  and 
foibles  of  the  large,  non-artistic  majority  has  afforded  such  a 
self-evident  basis   for   work   that   criticism   has   supplanted 
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creation.  When  you  have  become  habituated  to  the  pro- 
duction of  intolerant  propagandism,  invariably  at  the  expense 
of  one  section  of  the  community  and  to  the  glorification  of 
your  own  minority,  mental  sectarianism  is  the  inevitable 
result.  It  has  often  been  said  of  the  Londoner  that  he  is 
the  most  truly  provincial  type  of  Englishman,  but  only  Max 
Beerbohm  the  great,  with  one  or  two  others,  has  dared  to 
expose  this  literary  snobbishness  in  its  true  colours. 

Owing,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  the  same  dire  influence, 
the  '^New  Drama,''  so  called,  that  began  to  flourish  at  the 
Court  Theatre  a  decade  ago,  developed  disproportionately 
into  one  of  pure  criticism.  In  the  true  artist  the  critical 
faculty  must  obviously  hold  its  place,  but  to  take  one's 
stand  at  the  self-righteous  end  of  a  telescope  tends  to  minor 
criticism  rather  than  to  major  art.  One  could  quote  a  score 
of  such  instances  in  recent  plays  and  novels,  but  to  do  so 
would  be  superfluous. 

And  so  when  a  great  international  upheaval  occurs, 
these  generalissimos  of  the  pen  turn  instinctively  to  abuse  of 
the  offending  party,  rather  than  to  working  from  the  creative 
vantage  ground  of  some  form  of  national  expression.  Once 
again  we  are  greeted  with  the  flying  corks  from  soda  water 
bottles.  Once  again  the  parable  of  the  foolish  virgins  is 
brought  before  our  eyes. 

Moreover,  the  exceptions  are  so  significantly  character- 
istic. Anyone  who  has  followed  John  Masefield's  work  was 
sure  of  a  firm  faith  that  he  who  could  write  a  ^^Nan,"  the 
^' Poems  and  Ballads"  and  ^^Salt  Sea  Ballads"  was  incapable 
of  such  spitfire  exuberance.  For  long  we  have  felt  him  to  be 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  contemporaries,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  late  John  Synge,  and  now  his 
^^August  1914"  stands  out  a  splendid  piece  of  restrained 
creation,  born  of  the  spirit  long  before  it  passed  through  the 
intellect.  By  comparison  it  seems  almost  too  indirect  an 
expression  of  the  subject  and  the  time;  but  surely  this  only 
proves  the  force  of  the  author's  self-criticism,  the  power  of 
his  wider  selection,  the  strength  of  his  understanding  love. 
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Amid  the  blaring  of  discordant  trumpets  it  came  to  us  as  a 
breath  of  the  soft  west  wind.  A  few  of  the  more  restrained 
poems,  such  as  Sir  Henry  Newbolt's  beautiful  ^'Vigil/^  are 
reprinted  from  previous  publications  and  so  do  not  fairly 
enter  into  this  brief  commentary.  Mr.  R.  E.  Vermede's 
*^ England  to  the  Sea"  contains  some  admirable  work,  even 
if  sense  has  occasionally  been  sacrificed  to  sound  and  swing; 
one  feels  a  certain  element  of  doubt  about  such  lines  as 
''Not  till  the  sea  and  England  sink  together  shall  they  be 
masters!" 

The  best  example  of  sheer  artistic  genius  that  I  have  so 
far  seen  is,  alas!  not  to  England's  credit,  but  to  M.  Emile 
Verhaeren's  and  in  his  ''Aeroplanes  sur  Bruxelles,"  the  first 
two  verses  and  the  last  would  seem  the  best  for  a  curtailed 
quotation — 

Les  roses  de  V^t6 — couleur,  parfum  et  miel 

Peuplent  I'air  diaphane, 
Mais  la  guerre  blasonne  effrayamment  le  ciel 

De  grands  aeroplanes. 

lis  s'envolent  si  haul  qu'on  ne  les  entend  pas 

Vrombir  dans  la  lumiere 
Et  que  Tombre  qu'ils  font  tomber  de  haut  en  bas 

S'arrete  avant  la  terre. 


lis  s'eloignent  soudain  dans  la  pleine  clart^, 

Dieu  salt  par  qu'elle  voie 
En  emportant  I'affre  et  la  peur  de  la  cit^ 

Pour  butin  et  pour  proie. 

The  selection,  the  very  skill  of  his  self -limitation  in  direct 
subject,  only  enhances  the  broad  and  vivid  impressions  that 
he  has  wrung  therefrom.  If  a  Belgian  can  write  a  poem  of 
this  quality,  what  justification  is  there  for  the  cheap  abuse 
of  his  English  contemporaries  ? 

In  making  any  reference  to  a  form  of  national  expression, 
however  limited,  one  could  not  justly  pass  over  the  famous 
"Hymn  of  Hate."  Such  abuse  as  we  find  there  is  at  least 
the  direct  representative  feeling  of  a  section  of  the  com- 
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munity,  and  such  a  poem  could  never  have  sprung  from  an 
unrepresentative  individual  source.  Its  merit  is  unquestion- 
able. It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  these  three  pieces 
in  the  select  anthology  of  twenty  years  hence. 

A  brief  reference,  of  necessity  modest,  should  justly  here 
be  made  to  our  Canadian  war  verse  that  has  appeared  in 
recent  issues  of  The  University  Magazine.  Three  pieces  may 
be  mentioned  as  representing  treatment  of  the  subject  from 
widely  different  aspects. 

While  ^'A.M.'\  in  the  February  number,  gives  us  strong 
realism  from  within  the  tents  (presumably  of  Salisbury 
Plain),  Mr.  Warwick  Chipman,  in  December,  made  the  most 
of  his  soundly  logical  attitude  adopted  towards  ^^The  accus- 
ing tempest  of  our  stings"  levelled  -at  the  German  Kaiser. 
His  argument  was  as  taut  as  his  construction.  To  the  October 
issue  Miss  Bradley  contributed  a  truly  fine  piece  entitled 
^^  Women  of  France,"  which  is  worthy  of  ranking  with  the 
best.  It  is  so  freshly  free  from  abuse,  so  humanly  free  from 
intellectual  tinsel,  so  skilfully  free  from  any  false  note  in 
expression  or  technique.  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson  contributed 
three  exquisite  sonnets,  and  again  in  February  a  more  ela- 
borate piece  of  verse,  ^^  Eve  of  War,"  which  is  compact  with 
thought  perfectly  expressed.  More  may  not  be  said — possibly 
the  bounds  of  propriety  have  already  been  exceeded.  In 
conclusion  let  it  be  admitted  that  certain  of  our  poets  have 
fully  realized  the  futility  of  attacking  the  whole  vast  subject 
in  a  few  verses,  sensibly  preferring  to  select  some  small  part 
for  adequate  and  effective  treatment.  Would  that  some  of 
their  more  famous  English  contemporaries  had  adopted 
similar  tactics. 

When  the  war  is  ended  and  the  labour  of  reconstruction 
begun,  when  the  soldier,  professional  and  civilian,  returns 
once  more  after  the  unromantic  and  ghastly  horror  of  this 
calamity,  there  may  yet  be  realized  a  more  generous  spirit  of 
national  brotherhood.  The  petty  carpings  of  this  and  that 
section  of  the  community,  the  superior,  intolerant  criticism 
of  the  few,  the  broad-shouldered,  obstinate  apathy  of  the 
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many,  may  become  merged  and  blended  into  some  form  of 
harmony.  If  that  can  once  be  achieved  there  may  then  arise 
a  period  of  artistic  rejuvenation  that  shall  be  generously 
representative  of  the  whole  in  its  multitudinous  aspects, 
becoming  of  its  very  self  a  tribute  not  unworthy  of  the  mighty 
deeds  preceding. 

So,  when  we  have  taken  our  memories  to  the  grave,  our 
sons  and  our  sons'  sons  may  find  in  literature  and  art  the 
true  expression  of  ^^all  the  unspoken  worship  of  those  lives 
spent  in  forgotten  wars  of  long  ago'' — an  expression  that 
will  be  a  strength  and  a  stay,  a  blazing  torch  to  carry  down 
the  years,  clear  enough,  vivid  enough  to  preserve  them  from 
^Hhe  indifference  to  their  own  indifference,"  out  of  which 
tragic  state  we  have  been  so  rudely  plucked  by  the  scruffs  of 
our  unready  necks. 

J.    E.    HOARE 


THOSE  DAYS 

Back  from  the  serious  age  of  years  I  turn. 
Sorrow  has  made  her  bargain  and  is  gone. 
I  see  to-day  the  crimson  tuHps  burn; 

The  paler  fires  are  faint  as  hasting  dawn, 
Yellow,  and  white,  and  rose,  impetuous  flames; 
Dreaming,  I  walk  again  the  quiet  lawn. 

Hear  the  cool  laughter  of  the  children's  games. 
Smiled  at  by  the  first  nursemaid  of  the  spring, 
See  the  gold  sun, — and,  half  forgotten  names 

Slowly  recall  of  men  who  had  their  fling 
At  life  awhile  there  in  those  happy  days. 
Laughing  at  all  the  glory  it  could  bring; 

Unknowing  they  of  Truth  that  should  amaze 
Later  their  wiser  eyes,  the  high  debate 
With  circumstance  that  creates  while  it  slays; 

Unknowing  many  things,  lacking  for  mate 
That  taciturn,  profound  companion  Death, 
Footing  life's  stones, — and  yet  how  brightly  great ! 

.  .  .  .Brightness  that  was;  but  it  is  now  the  breath 
That  is  the  world;  the  world  is  what  one  tells. 
News  to  a  friend,  saying,  ^^  Another  saith:" 

The  world  is  the  spent  music  of  dead  bells 
Thinned  to  a  murmur  on  a  wind  that  grieves, 
And  dully  grieves,  forgetting  that  it  knells; 
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It  is  as  swallows  fleeting  past  their  eaves; 
As  that  swift  beauty,  worshipped  while  it  flees, 
Garbed  in  faint  moonlight,  amid  ivy  leaves .... 
....  I  am  but  looking  at  the  happy  trees. 
The  tulips,  and  the  spring,  and  college  days. 
Of  life  the  least  was  not  made  up  of  thesev 

Arthur  L.  Phelps 


GERMAN  REMINISCENCES 

"\TOW  that  the  German  and  French  armies,  after  a  lapse 
of  forty-four  years,  are  again  in  a  death  grapple, 
reminiscences  of  great  men  who  participated  in  the  war  of 
1870  take  on  a  new  and  timely  interest.  Among  the  most 
delightful  acquaintances  made  by  me  when  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  in  the  winter  semester  of  1890-1,  was 
Dr.  George  Bunsen,  a  son  of  the  well-known  writer  on  history, 
archaeology,  and  theology,  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  was 
the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Rome  and  in  London  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  last  century. 

Before  King  William  of  Prussia,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Kaiser,  was  crowned  as  the  first  emperor  of  the  new 
German  empire.  Dr.  Bunsen  had  become  closely  associated 
with  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  and  the  Crown  Princess 
Augusta  Victoria,  in  some  of  the  philanthropic  and  civic 
movements  in  which  those  noble  specimens  of  genuine  royalty 
were  so  deeply  interested.  In  that  way  he  came  into  intimate 
relations  with  many  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
court  circle  and  the  military  life  of  Germany  at  that  period; 
and  he  assured  me  that  the  three  stories  connected  with  von 
Moltke  and  ^^Unser  Fritz, '^  which  are  given  in  this  article, 
were  all  told  to  him,  first  hand,  by  eye-witnesses  of  the 
scenes  described. 

These  three  tales,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  never  been 
pubhshed.  They  seem  worthy  of  public  record,  especially  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  upon 
the  German  army,  and  men  have  been  wondering  whether 
Helmuth  von  Moltke  the  Second  has  any  of  his  renowned 
uncle^s  genius  for  strategy. 


The  first  of  these  anecdotes  describes  the  way  in  which 
von  Moltke  signed  and  dated  the  long-prepared  order  for 
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the  mobilization  of  the  Prussian  armies,  just  after  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  French  ambassador's  withdrawal  from 
the  Prussian  court  on  July  14th,  1870 — an  act  that  was 
practically  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  France. 
But  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  first  tale,  one  must 
make  a  full  resum^  of  the  events  leading  up  to  that  with- 
drawal. 

After  Prussia,  in  the  War  of  1866,  had  wrested  from 
Austria  the  leadership  of  the  German  states,  Bismarck, 
von  Roon  (the  Prussian  Minister  of  War)  and  von  Moltke 
(the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff)  believing,  as  Bismarck  in 
his  ^^Reminiscences"  puts  it,  that  an  ^' early  war  with  France 
lay  in  the  logic  of  history" — began  at  once  to  create  that 
wonderful  military  machine,  the  modern  German  army» 
They  developed  such  a  marvellous  organization  that  in  less 
than  two  weeks  after  Louis  Napoleon,  ^'the  Unready,"  had 
so  fatuously  declared  war  against  Prussia,  the  Berlin  War 
Office  was  able  to  mobifize  an  army  of  1,250,000  men.  The 
major  part  of  that  colossal  host  moved  down  at  once  to  the 
western  frontier,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  began  an  invasion  of 
France — with  a  perfect  equipment  of  ammunition  and  food, 
and  with  accurate  maps  of  every  road,  and  almost  every 
lane,  leading  to  Paris. 

The  plans  for  such  a  prompt  and  comprehensive  mobiliza- 
tion were  perfected  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  and  all  things  were  ready  when  the  question 
of  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne  furnished  Bismarck 
with  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  waiting. 

On  July  2nd,  1870,  the  Madrid  ministry  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Cortes)  offered  the  throne  to  Leopold,  heredi- 
tary Prince  of  HohenzoUern,  who  at  first  accepted  it.  He 
belonged  to  the  Sigmaringen  and  Roman  Catholic  branch  of 
the  HohenzoUern  race.  ^'He  was  only  related  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  through  a  very  remote  common  ancestry;  and  the 
establishment  of  even  that  relationship  was  a  genealogical 
problem  of  extreme  stiffness."^    He  was  the  grandson  of  the 

^  Lowe's  "Prince  Bismarck,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  497. 
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Princess  Murat  and  the  grand-nephew  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
mother,  and  his  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  By 
blood,  therefore,  he  was  more  closely  connected  with  the 
imperial  dynasty  of  France  than  with  the  royal  house  of 
Prussia. 

As  the  patriarch  of  the  HohenzoUerns,  King  William 
had  treated  Leopold's  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  offer  simply 
as  a  family  matter,  which  in  no  way  concerned  the  Prussian 
government  and  the  North  German  Confederation.  But, 
very  foolishly,  Louis  Napoleon's  entourage  made  the  matter  a 
government  question.  The  French  premier,  OUivier,  attacked 
the  Hohenzollern  candidature  as  a  scheme  of  Bismarck's  and 
of  the  Prussian  government's,  and  he  peremptorily  demanded 
Leopold's  withdrawal.  Leopold,  in  order  to  prevent  the  war 
threatened  by  France,  had  already  voluntarily  renounced  his 
candidature,  and  so  informed  the  Spanish  ministry.  Madrid 
had  officially  communicated  that  fact  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. That  should  have  been  enough  for  France;  but  Ollivier 
ordered  Count  Benedetti,  the  French  ambassador  to  the 
Prussian  court,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Ems,  where  King  William 
was  taking  a  cure  at  the  baths,  and  to  demand  of  the  King 
that  he  would  bind  himself,  ^^for  all  future  time,"  never  to 
permit  a  Hohenzollern  to  accept  the  Spanish  throne.  None 
of  the  King's  cabinet  were  with  him  at  Ems.  Bismarck,  who 
was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  at  Varzin,  his  country- 
seat  in  Pomerania. 

What  happened  is  best  described  in  the  famous  '^Ems 
telegram,"  which  was  sent  in  cipher  by  Herr  Abeken  on  July 
13th,  1870,  to  Bismarck,  who,  warned  of  what  was  brewing, 
had  come  to  Berlin.  He  had  invited  von  Moltke  and  von 
Roon  to  dine  with  him  alone,  in  order  to  discuss  the  events 
that  were  threatening.  The  telegram — which  was  received 
that  same  evening,  during  their  dinner— was  as  follows:— 

His  Majesty  writes  to  me: 

"Count  Benedetti  spoke  to  me  on  the  promenade,  in  order  to  demand 
from  me,  finally  in  a  very  importunate  manner,  that  I  should  authorize 
him  to  telegraph  at  once  that  I  bound  myself  for  all  future  time  never 
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again  to  give  my  consent,  if  the  HohenzoUems  should  renew  their  candi- 
dature. I  refused  at  last  somewhat  sternly,  as  it  is  neither  right  nor 
possible  to  undertake  engagements  of  this  kind  d  tout  jamais.  Naturally, 
I  told  him  that  I  had  as  yet  received  no  news,  and  as  he  was  earlier  informed 
about  Paris  and  Madrid  than  myself,  he  could  clearly  see  that  my  govern- 
ment once  more  had  no  hand  in  the  matter," 

His  Majesty  has  since  received  a  letter  from  the  Prince.  His  Ma- 
jesty, having  told  Count  Benedetti  that  he  was  waiting  news  from  the  Prince 
has  decided,  with  reference  to  the  above  demand,  upon  the  representation 
of  Count  Eulenberg  and  myself,  not  to  receive  Count  Benedetti  again,  but 
only  to  let  him  be  informed,  through  an  aide-de-camp:  That  His  Majesty 
has  now  received  from  the  Prince  confirmation  of  the  news  which  Benedetti 
had  already  received  from  Paris,  and  hadnothing  further  to  say  to  the  ambas- 
sador His  Majesty  leaves  it  to  your  Excellency  whether  Benedetti's  fresh 
demand  and  its  rejection  should  not  be  at  once  communicated  both  to  our 
ambassadors  and  the  Press. ^ 

If  that  telegram  had  been  given  out  to  the  pubhc, 
verbatim^  in  its  original,  full  form,  the  Germans  would  have 
felt  that  the  French  government  had  frightened  the  Prussian 
government  into  ordering  Leopold's  withdrawal.  That  his 
withdrawal  had  been  interpreted  by  the  French  government 
and  people  as  a  back-down  by  the  Prussian  government,  was 
shown  by  the  headlines  of  the  Paris  press,  "La  Prusse  Cane'' 
(^^ Prussia  shows  the  white  feather '0- 

The  charge  has  often  been  made,  and  is  now  being 
repeated  in  the  discussions  growing  out  of  the  present  war, 
that  Bismarck  used  a  ^^ faked''  telegram — some  writers  speak 
of  it  as  a  ^^ forged"  one — in  order  to  force  France  to  take  the 
initiative  in  declaring  war  in  1870.  The  careful  reader  may 
compare  the  full  form  of  the  famous  ^^Ems  telegram,"  as 
given  above,  with  the  abbreviated  edition  that  was  given  out 
by  Bismarck  (see  page  210),   and  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

That  Bismarck  ^'doctored"  that  telegram,  he  himself 
frankly  admitted  in  his  ^^Reflections  and  Reminiscences," 
published  over  twenty  years  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  transparent  chapters  in  that  self- 
betraying  book  is  the  dramatic  story  of  that  fateful  diner  d 


1  Bismarck's  "Recollections  and  Reminiscences,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  96. 
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trots,  and  of  the  way  in  which  a  confidential  telegram,  in 
the  act  of  passing  through  that  dining-room  and  out  again 
to  the  world  at  large,  did,  at  the  magic  touch  of  Bismarck, 
sufifer — not  exactly 

...        a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange — 

but  a  change  that  certainly  did  transform  a  preliminary 
parley  into  a  provoking  challenge.  In  reading  that  chapter 
one  can  plainly  hear  the  Iron  Chancellor  grimly  chuckling  to 
himself,  as  he  recalls,  with  an  almost  gleeful  relish,  the 
Machiavellian  shrewdness  with  which. he  so  '^ edited'^  the 
'^Ems  telegram,''  and  so  steered  events,  as  to  tempt  France 
to  strike  the  first  blow.     In  that  chapter  he  says: — 

When  I  read  the  telegram  to  my  guests,  their  dejection  was  so  great 
that  they  turned  away  from  food  and  drink.  (Vol.  II.  p.  96.) 

Bismarck  determined  to  resign  from  the  ministry,  rather 
than  be  responsible  for  such  a  humihation.  He  saw  no  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  except  by  ^^  picking  a  quarrel  clumsily 
and  seeking  it  artificially.''  (Vol.  II,  p.  93.)  But  a  further 
study  of  the  telegram  showed  him  a  way  out: 

The  telegram  included  a  command,  immediately  to  communicate 
Benedetti's  fresh  demand  and  its  rejection  both  to  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sadors (at  the  courts  of  Europe)  and  to  the  press.  I  put  a  few  questions 
to  Moltke  as  to  the  extent  of  his  confidence  in  the  state  of  our  preparations, 
especially  as  to  the  time  they  would  require  in  order  to  meet  this  sudden 
risk  of  war.  He  answered  that  if  there  was  to  be  war  he  expected  no 
advantage  to  us  by  deferring  its  outbreak;  and  even  if  we  should  not  be 
strong  enough,  at  first,  to  protect  all  the  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  against  French  invasion,  our  preparations  would,  nevertheless,  soon 
overtake  those  of  the  French,  while  at  a  later  period  this  advantage  would 
be  diminished.  He  regarded  a  rapid  outbreak  as,  on  the  whole,  more 
favourable  to  us  than  delay.     (Vol.  II,  p.  96.) 

Whereupon  Bismarck  decided  to  make  use  of  ^^the  royal 
authorization  to  publish  the  contents  of  the  telegram;"  but, 
in  the  presence  of  his  two  guests,  he  first  '^reduced"  it,  ^'by 
striking  out  words,"  though  (as  he  claimed)  '^  without  adding 
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or  altering/'  so  that  the  so-called  ^^Ems  telegram''  was 
transmitted  to  the  Prussian  Ambassadors  throughout  Europe 
and  given  to  the  press,  in  the  following  form : — 

After  the  news  of  the  renunciation  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern  had  been  officially  communicated  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  France  by  the  Royal  Government  of  Spain,  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Ems  further  demanded  of  His  Majesty,  the  King,  that  he  would 
authorize  him  to  telegraph  to  Paris  that  His  Majesty  the  King  bound 
himself  for  all  future  time  never  again  to  give  his  consent,  if  the  Ho- 
henzollerns  should  renew  their  candidature.  His  Majesty  the  King 
thereupon  decided  not  to  receive  the  French  Ambassador  again,  and  sent 
to  tell  him,  through  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty,  that  His  Majesty  had 
nothing  further  to  communicate  to  the  ambassador.     (Vol.  II.  p.  99.) 

To  quote  Bismarck's  own  description  of  the  result  of 
thus  ''editing"  the  telegram: 

The  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  abbreviated  text  of  the  Ems 
telegram,  as  compared  with  that  produced  by  the  original,  was  not  the  result 
of  stronger  words,  but  of  the  form,  which  made  this  announcement  appear 
decisive;  while  Abeken's  version  would  only  have  been  regarded  as  a 
fragment  of  a  negotiation  still  pending,  and  to  be  continued  at  Berlin. 
(Vol.  II,  p.  99.) 

After  Bismarck  had  read  out  to  his  two  guests  ''the 
condensed  edition"  of  the  telegram,  von  Moltke's  gloom 
underwent  "a  revulsion  to  a  more  joyous  mood,"  the  liveli- 
ness of  which  surprised  Bismarck.  Von  Moltke  remarked: 
*'now,  it  has  a  different  ring.  It  sounded,  before,  like  a 
parley;  now,  it  is  hke  a  flourish,  in  answer  to  a  challenge." 
(Vol.  II,  p.  100.) 

Bismarck  went  on  to  explain  to  his  two  colleagues: 

If,  in  the  execution  of  His  Majesty's  order,  I  at  once  communicate 
this  text,  which  contains  no  alteration  in,  or  addition  to,  the  telegram,  not 
only  to  the  newspapers,  but  also  by  telegraph  to  all  our  embassies,  it  will 
be  known  in  Paris  before  midnight;  and  not  only  on  account  of  its  contents, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  manner  of  its  distribution,  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  a  red  rag  upon  the  Gallic  bull.  Fight  we  must,  if  we  do  not  want  to  act 
the  part  of  the  vanquished  without  a  battle.  Success,  however,  essentially 
depends  upon  the  impression  which  the  origination  of  the  war  makes  upon 
us  and  others;  it  is  important  that  we  should  be  the  party  attacked,  and 
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this  Gallic  overweening  and  touchiness  will  make  us,  if  we  announce  it  in 
the  face  of  Europe,  so  far  as  we  can  without  the  speaking  trumpet  of 
the  Reichstag,  that  we  fearlessly  meet  the  public  threats  of  France. 

However  inevitable  the  War  of  1870  may  have  been,  and 
however  evident  it  now  is  that  France  was  quite  as  deter- 
mined as  Prussia  to  bring  it  on,  the  average  American  or 
Briton — who  has  learned  to  prefer  the  straightforward  type 
of  diplomacy,  as  exemplified  in  John  Hay  or  in  Sir  Edward 
Grey — feels,  somehow,  that  the  reputation  of  no  modern 
American  or  British  statesman  would  come  out  quite  whole, 
after  such  a  revelation  of  over-cunning  as  Bismarck,  in  after 
years  and  with  such  brutal  insouciance,  gave  to  the  world  in 
his  own  ^^Reminiscences/' 

But,  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  ethical  question 
raised  by  the  story  which  Bismarck  so  frankly  tells  of  the  way 
in  which  "a,  parley '^  was  thus  changed  into  a  defiant  ^^ flourish, 
in  answer  to  a  challenge, ''  by  converting  an  almost  ^^  harmless 
notification  into  ^a  red  rag  to  the  Gallic  buUV'  the  effect 
produced,  both  in  Paris  and  in  Germany,  by  the  publication 
of  the  ^ ^edited''  form  of  the  so-called  ^^Ems  telegram '^  of 
July  13,  1870,  was  just  what  Bismarck  expected  and  hoped 
for. 

Thus  rebuffed  by  King  William,  Benedetti,  on  July  14, 
left  Ems  in  disgust.  His  departure  meant  war,  which  was 
formally  declared  by  France  on  July  19,  thus  putting  Prussia 
in  exactly  the  position  Bismarck  wanted  her  to  be. 

The  people  of  the  North  German  States  were  roused  at 
once  to  resist  what  they  felt  to  be  a  national  insult,  and 
France  immediately  made  preparations  for  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  And  the  same  result  followed  in  the  South 
German  States: 

France  has  addressed  an  ultimatum  to  the  Southern  States,  leaving 
them  the  option  between  neutrality — in  which  case  their  territory  would  not 
be  touched — or  war,  in  which  they  would  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
severity.  But  the  Southern  States,  disdaining  to  be  thought  'born  idiots,' 
merely  replied  by  placing  their  armies  under  the  command  of  the  King  of 
Prussia;  and  the  helmeted  hosts  of  all  Germany — marshalling  in  silent, 
swift,  and  machine-like  array — swept  on  to  their  sacred  and  imperilled 
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river,  chanting  the  patriotic  psalm  which,  not  much  less  than  the  needle- 
gun,  helped  them  on  to  victory: 

Zum  Rhein,  zum  Rhein,  zum  deutschen  Rhein, 

Wir  Alle  wollen  Huter  sein; 
Lieb  Vaterland  magst  ruhig  sein, 

Fest  steht  und  treu  die  Wacht  am  Rhein/ 

The  second,  and  less  famous,  telegram,  bringing  the  news 
of  Benedetti's  withdrawal  from  Ems,  was  handed  to  von 
Moltke  in  his  office  at  the  War  Department.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  Bunsen's  significant  story  begins.  Quietly 
opening  his  modest  desk,  the  great  strategist  took  out  a 
portfolio,  in  which  for  many  months  had  been  peacefully 
sleeping  an  order  for  the  mobilization  of  the  German  army 
and  the  immediate  invasion  of  France,  needing  only  to  he 
dated  and  signed! 

At  that  supreme  moment,  when  a  mere  date  and  a 
signature  were  the  only  things  required  in  order  to  let  slip  the 
dogs  of  war,  and  when  everyone  else  in  that  office  was  show- 
ing intense  excitement,  the  great  organizer  of  the  modern 
German  army  was  as  calm  as  he  might  have  been  if  he  were 
about  to  write  out  an  order  for  the  day's  marketing  for  his 
simple  household.  As  he  filled  in  the  date  and  affixed  his 
fateful  signature,  all  that  he  did  was  to  utter,  with  a  quiet 
sigh,  the  two,  almost  untranslatable  German  words,  '^ Also, 
doch.^^  Literally  they  mean,  ^'So  then — yet."  If  one  might 
venture  to  translate  von  Moltke's  unuttered  thoughts,  the 
phrase  meant  something  like  the  following: 

^'So  then,  here  it  is — what  we  Germans  have  been  expect- 
ing; and  yet  one  might  wish  it  were  otherwise." 

That  was  what  happened  in  1870,  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire,  when  Louis  Napoleon's  premier,  OUivier,  with  such 
"si  light  heart"  (those  were  his  own  words)  deliberately  pre- 
cipitated his  country  into  war  with  Prussia. 

But  how  different  was  the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
titanic  struggle  that  is  now  literally  shaking  the  whole  world. 
Repubhcan  France  has  been  far  wiser  than  Imperial  France. 

1  Lowe's  ''Bismarck,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  524. 
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In  1914,  France,  though  necessarily  prepared  to  defend  her- 
self, has  wanted  peace,  and  her  government  has  sincerely 
striven  to  keep  the  peace.  This  time,  the  consensus  of 
impartial  opinion  in  neutral  countries  is  that  the  true  aggres- 
sors have  certainly  not  been  the  French. 

It  was  the  Austrian  Emperor  who  (unquestionably  with 
Kaiser  William^s  permission)  sent  his  fateful  and  -humiliating 
ultimatum  to  little  Servia,  trusting  to  his  German  ally  to 
'^keep  the  ring  clear'' — it  was  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  who,  with 
the  German  Kaiser's  consent,  started  the  awful  train  of 
events,  the  results  of  which  will  burden  the  whole  world  for 
more  than  a  generation. 

And  it  was  Kaiser  William  who  first  declared  war  upon 
Russia,  because  of  her  tentative  and  precautionary  mobiliza- 
tion for  the  succour  of  her  Slavonic  kindred  in  Servia,  thereby 
compelling  France  to  stand  by  her  ally;  and  it  was  the  German 
Kaiser  who  broke  the  plighted  word  of  his  country  by  violating 
the  neutrality  of  plucky  little  Belgium,  and  thereby  forced 
England,  in  honour  and  for  her  own  self-defence,  to  take  the 
field  and  keep  her  part  of  that  same  treaty  in  regard  to 
Belgium. 

It  was  the  two  Kaisers  that,  this  time,  have  '^picked  the 
quarrel,"  and  have  thus  set  the  civilized  world  on  fire.  And, 
this  time,  however  prepared  Germany  has  proved  herself  to 
have  been,  when  the  second  and  lesser  von  Moltke  let  slip 
the  dogs  of  war,  the  events  that  have  since  developed  show 
that,  in  preparedness  for  the  present  conflict,  the  French 
army  of  1914  was  not  very  far  behind  the  German. 

II 

Dr.  Bunsen's  second  story  was  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Frederick,  the  father  of  the  present  Kaiser. 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  in 
which  the  newly  formed  and  loosely  knit  German  Confedera- 
tion was  for  the  first  time  to  fight  under  the  one  flag  of 
United  Germany,  one  of  the  knotty  problems  was  the  choice 
of   the   commander   for   the   corps   made   up   of   the  South 
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German  States  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  which  only  four 
years  before  had  been  fighting,  side  by  side  with  Austria, 
against  Prussia. 

The  majority  of  Bavarians  and  Wurtemburgers  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Prussians  were  mostly  Protestants. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  temperamental  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  cold,  reserved,  and  formal  Prussians  and  the  warmer, 
more  impulsive  Southern  Germans.  It  was  decided,  finally, 
to  give  the  command  of  the  South  German  corps  to  the 
Crown  Prince  Frederick,  who,  in  the  war  against  Austria  and 
those  very  Southern  Germans,  had  won  so  much  glory  at  the 
battle  of  Koniggratz. 

Such  was  the  rare  combination  of  firmness  and  gentle- 
ness, tact  and  camaraderie,  which  were  prominent  traits  in 
the  character  of  ''Frederick  the  Good,"  that  he  very  soon 
won  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had 
helped  to  defeat  in  the  war  with  Austria.  He  became  ''  Unser 
Fritz' ^  to  them,  quite  as  much  as  he  was  to  his  own  Prussians. 
This  was  shown  most  strikingly  in  the  following  delightful 
incident  that  was  vouched  for  to  me  by  Dr.  Bunsen. 

As  a  cigar  or  pipe  was  so  often  an  ''Open  Sesame '^  to 
good  fellowship  among  soldiers,  the  Crown  Prince  had  over- 
come his  strong  natural  dislike  for  tobacco  and  had  deliber- 
ately acquired  the  smoking  habit.  One  late  afternoon,  when 
the  South  German  corps,  after  the  victories  at  Weissenburg 
and  Worth,  was  quietly  encamped  near  a  small  village  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  waiting  for  a  great  advance  movement, 
the  Crown  Prince,  dismissing  his  orderlies  and  other  com- 
panions, took  a  stroll,  incognito,  through  the  outlying  lines 
of  his  troops.  In  the  course  of  his  walk,  as  he  was  enjoying 
his  twilight  smoke,  he  neared  an  old  barn,  from  which  came 
the  noise  of  soldiers'  laughter.  He  loved  nothing  better  than 
to  mingle  freely  in  the  joUity  that  always  exists  "when  good 
fellows  get  together. '^  He  opened  the  barn  door  and,  quietly 
stepping  in,  saw  a  group  of  colonels,  captains  and  other  minor 
officers — all  Southern  Germans — who  had  evidently  been 
enjoying  some  good  tale  or  hon  mot.    As  soon  as  they  saw 
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the  Crown  Prince,  a  silence  that  was  plainly  one  of  suppressed 
merriment,  rather  than  embarrassment,  fell  Hke  a  thick 
blanket  upon  the  company. 

The  Crown  Prince  begged  them  not  to  allow  his  presence 
to  act  as  a  non-conductor  for  any  good  story  that  was  going. 
Pointing  to  one  of  the  officers,  and  calling  him  by  name  he 
said,  ^^Herr  Sergeant,  I  think  I  heard  you  talking  as  I 
approached  the  door.  Pray  share  with  me  the  good  story 
you  were  just  telling;  I  am  sure  it  was  a  jolly  one.'^ 

The  sergeant  was  covered  with  confusion,  which  never- 
theless had  in  it  no  taint  of  embarrassment;  and  yet  he  seemed 
somewhat  loath  to  repeat  what  had  just  been  greeted  with 
such  shouts  of  laughter.  The  Crown  Prince,  with  great  good 
nature  and  perfect  bonhomie,  insisted  that  ^Hhe  Herr  Sergeant 
should  share  his  good  story  with  his  commander.'^  Pushing 
the  sergeant  forward,  his  comrades  said,  ^^TeU  his  Royal 
Highness  exactly  what  you  were  saying  when  he  came  in.'' 
Glad  enough  to  yield  to  the  gracious  urging  of  his  beloved 
leader,  the  sergeant  replied: 

Well,  if  your  Royal  Highness  will  pardon  a  soldier's  frankness,  I  was 
just  saying  that  if  we  had  only  had  ''Unser  Fritz^^  at  our  head  in  '66,  we 
would  have  whipped  those  damned  Prussians  out  of  their  boots. 

^'Unser  Fritz^^  had  become  so  completely  identified  with 
them  in  feehng,  that  they  seemed  actually  to  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  a  Prussian ! 

Ill 

The  third  of  Dr.  Bunsen's  tales  was  of  von  Moltke, 
during  the  siege  of  Sedan,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
Napoleon  III  and  the  downfall  of  French  imperialism. 

Von  Moltke  and  the  members  of  his  staff  were  riding  on 
a  shght  eminence  near  the  doomed  city.  Suddenly,  they 
sighted  an  Uhlan  riding  towards  them  at  a  furious  gallop, 
under  whip  and  spur,  his  tired  horse  flecked  with  foam.  He 
brought  the  tremendous  news  that  the  two  ends  of  the  en- 
circling  German    army,  like  a   mighty  boa-constrictor,  had 
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met  on  the  other  side  of  Sedan.  The  investiture  was  com- 
plete, and  every  one  in  that  group  of  officers  felt  sure  at 
that  moment  that  the  French  army  and  its  Emperor  were 
trapped,  without  any  chance  of  escape. 

Immediately,  every  man  there  began  to  talk  excitedly 
and  to  express  the  exultation  felt  by  all.  The  only  silent 
one  was  the  great  strategist,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  ^'he 
could  hold  his  tongue  in  seven  languages.^'  When  everyone 
else  had  talked  himself  out,  von  Moltke  quietly  asked  the 
excited  Uhlan  to  tell  him  exactly  where  and  when  the  two 
ends  of  the  encircling  army  had  met.  He  replied  that  it 
was  so  many  kilometres  this  or  that  side  of  a  certain  village 
and  that  they  had  met,  we  will  say,  at  half  past  eleven  that 
very  morning.  Von  Moltke's  comment,  as  he  slowly  nodded 
his  head,  was  condensed  in  the  homely  German  phrase,  ^^Es 
stimmV — ^'It  agrees,  it  taUies.'^  It  was  exactly  at  that  place 
and  exactly  at  that  hour  that  he  had  planned  that  the  junc- 
tion should  be  made ! 

lago^s  sneering  description  of  Cassio,  when  apphed  to 
the  greatest  military  mathematician  of  modern  times,  would 
have  to  be  taken  in  a  reversed  sense,  in  every  line: 

Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician, 

One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 

More  than  a  spinster;  unless  the  bookish  theoric. 

Wherein  toged  Consuls  can  propose 

As  masterly  as  he : — mere  prattle,  without  practice, 

Is  all  his  soldiership. 

That  Helmuth  von  Moltke  the  Less  does  not  very  much 
resemble  von  Moltke  the  Great,  except  in  name,  seems  to  be 
the  general  opinion  of  military  experts.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain:  the  Germany  of  1914  had  no  Bismarck.  Had  another 
Bismarck  been  at  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  elbow  when  he  was  about 
to  give  the  Dual  Monarchy  a  free  hand  in  regard  to  Serbia, 
Germany  would  never  have  permitted  Austria  to  launch  its 
brutal    and    war-provoking    ultimatum    against     that    little 
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country — an  ultimatum  which  has  already  brought  about  an 
armed  conflict,  on  three  continents,  involving  six  of  the 
Great  Powers  and  two  small  nations,  and  has  dislocated  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  world,  with  the  probability  that,  at 
least,  Italy  and  the  three  remaining  Balkan  States  will  soon 
be  drawn  into  the  awful  vortex  of  an  almost  universal 
Armageddon. 

It  is  a  ^' Nightmare- War  ^^ — only,  alas,  it  is  not  a  dream, 
but  is  the  most  dreadful  and  wide-awake  fact  that  the  world 
has  ever  faced. 

Richard  D.  Harlan 


COMFOET  YE  MY  PEOPLE 

Immortal  land,  how  shall  we  comfort  thee 
Whose  noble  cities  wrecked  and  ruined  lie. 
Whose  fields  stretch  desolate  beneath  the  sky  ? 
What  shall  restore  time's  wondrous  legacy 
From  dust  and  ashes  ?     Nevermore  shall  be 
Soft  benediction  from  those  bells  hung  high 
Above  men's  griefs  and  passions;  shattered  die 
The  dreams  men  carved  in  some  lost  century. 

How  comfort  ye  ?     The  hosts  that  marched  to  death, 
The  silent  women  who  besought  them  not. 
Never  while  speech  is  fashioned  of  men's  breath 
Shall  they  or  their  swift  glory  be  forgot. 
Treasured  beyond  all  treasures,  age  by  age 
Shall  point  its  sons  to  Belgium's  glowing  page. 

Mary  E.  Fletcher 


NIETZSCHE  AND  GERMAN  CULTURE 


/^NE  of  the  minor  ironies  of  this  war  is  the  coupling  of 
^^^  Nietzsche  and  Treitschke  as  joint  inspirers  of  the 
German  mind,  and  the  Comic  Spirit  has  equal  cause  to  smile 
at  the  efforts  of  Nietzsche^s  defenders  to  prove  him  perhaps 
more  blameless  than  he  is.  The  men  were^radically  different. 
Even  their  course  of  life  was  bound  to  ensure  that.  For 
Treitschke  was  the  politician  in  an  historian's  chair,  whose 
first  concern  was  German  unity  and  German  interests.  It 
was  therefore  not  an  accident  that  he  came  to  fill  a  Berlin 
chair  and  influence  a  generation  of  Prussian  statesmen  and 
officials.  Nietzsche  was  professor  of  classics  in  the  small 
University  of  Basel,  outside  the  main  stream  of  German  life, 
and  soon  retired  to  spend  the  few  active  years  left  to  him  as  a 
wandering  invalid  in  southern  health-resorts.  He  had,  after 
the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  for  united  Germany,  no  political 
or  national  root;  nor  was  his  deepest  interest  ever  pohtical, 
for  all  his  thought,  in  its  many  vicissitudes,  was  bent  on  fash- 
ioning an  ideal  of  culture.  But  unity  of  culture  was  a  danger 
to  national  unity,  for  it  upheld  a  different  standard,  as  Treit- 
schke quickly  saw.  He  discerned,  as  one  suspects,  that 
Nietzsche  stood  on  one  side  of  the  deepest  cleft  in  German 
history,  and  he  on  the  other.  In  order  to  understand  that 
cleft  we  shall  have  to  go  back  over  a  century. 

II 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  artists  and  thinkers  flourish 
in  a  vigorous  state.  Many  of  the  supreme  epochs  of 
artistic  achievement  can  be  labelled  by  the  name  of  a  great 
ruler  like  Pericles  or  Ehzabeth.  But  we  may  question  whether 
the  connexion  is  as  simple  as  it  looks,  and  Germany  makes  a 
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notable  exception.  Her  intellectual  life  was  most  brilliant  when 
her  power  was  small,  when,  indeed,  there  was  no  Germany. 
Nor  did  the  many  German  rulers  do  very  much  to  encourage 
German  art  in  its  growing  time.  The  great  Frederick  gave 
what  mind  he  spared  from  politics  to  French  literature  and 
French  writers.  Schiller,  himself  a  frequenter  of  the  court  of 
Weimar,  expressed  the  effect  of  this  severance  in  a  poem, 
half-bitter  and  half-proud,  which  boasted  that  the  German 
muse  owed  nothing  to  patrons  like  the  Medici  or  Augustus. 
All  the  higher  and  fuller  the  German  built  'his  lofty  rhyme 

for  that, 

Und  in  eig'ner  Tiille  schwellend, 
Und  aus  Herzens  Tiefen  quellend 
Spottet  er  der  Regeln  Zwang. 

These  lines  express  the  secret  of  that  culture.  It  was  a 
personal  concern,  and  external  things  or  rules  counted  as 
nothing  in  the  balance  compared  with  the  claims  of  individual 
feeling  and  self -development.  The  typical  romanticist  strove 
to  find  some  realm  not  coldly  touched  ^^by  the  light  of  common 
day.'^  In  the  infinite  he  could  best  find  room  for  self-expression; 
this  gross,  imperfect  world  must  not  intrude  on  the  inner  world 
of  fantasy.  The  poets  took  inspiration  from  a  Greece  which 
was  more  than  half  dreamland,  or  fashioned  a  republic  of  the 
future  from  which  nothing  human  was  alien.  (Both  traits  are 
to  be  found  in  Nietzsche,  the  last  of  the  romanticists,  though 
he  did  not  know  it.)  The  same  note  is  perceptible  in  some 
strains  of  contemporary  English  poetry.  When  Wordsworth 
wrote 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy, 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy, 

he  is  inspired  by  Plato  but  he  does  not  platonize.^  For  Plato 
does  not  make  childhood,  or  any  other  past,  an  ideal  escape 
from  the  present.  The  ideal  is  to  be  found  in  the  present,  if 
we  have  the  grace  to  see  it.  This  perversion  of  Platonism,  if 
the  word  may  be  used,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  romanticists,  the 

1  cf.  Schiller's,  "  Die  Ideale,"  for  the  same  feeling. 
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defect  that  springs  from  their  merit.  It  carried  them  away 
from  local  or  national  conditions.  And  even  those,  like  Kant 
and  Goethe,  who  could  not  be  classed  with  the  school,  re- 
cognized standards  which  withdrew  them  from  a  full  share  in 
the  life  of  their  people.  They  were  too  cosmopoHtan  to  be 
merely  national. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  attitude  had  nothing 
to  do  with  politics  or  the  State.^  German  culture  tended  to 
turn  inwards  because  of  political  conditions.  There  were 
many  states  but  no  Germany,  and  the  word  ^^  national, '^ 
which  has  been  used  above,  is  an  anachronism.  The  land  has 
been  compared  to  an  ellipse,  where  many  smaU  communities 
revolved  about  Prussia  and  Austria  as  their  centres.  Prussia 
was  a  Machtstaat,  with  interests  more  material  than  the  arts, 
and  Austria  remained  the  heir  of  the  shadowy  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  which  indeed  included  all  Germans,  but  had  claims 
to  be  European  and  therefore  cosmopoHtan.  It,  too,  had  no 
national  ideal  to  offer  young  Germans.  As  for  the  small 
states,  their  politics  could  lift  no  man  out  of  himself.  Goethe 
was  a  minister  at  Weimar,  but,  as  Heine  said,  he  sat  there  Hke 
the  majestic  Zeus  of  Pheidias  in  the  Olympic  temple;  if  he  had 
risen,  the  temple  roof  would  have  come  off.  In  all  those  states 
there  were  not  yet  the  stirrings  of  life,  and  we  can  at  least 
understand  why  German  men  of  genius  cultivated  their  garden, 
or  looked  beyond  the  Rhine  for  the  hope  of  the  future. 

This  dissonance  between  the  ends  of  the  artists  and  of  the 
states  was  far  from  healthy.  Schiller  could  greet  the  new 
century,  which  found  Germany  at  death  grips  with  France,  in 
a  poem  which  calmly  assigned  power  by  land  to  France  and 
by  water  to  Britain.  Could  any  German  of  to-day  bid  his 
countrymen  fly  from  life's  turmoil  ^4n  des  Herzens  heilig 
stille  Raume,''  as  freedom  was  only  in  the  realm  of  dreams! 
Freytag  has  somewhere  a  chronological  list  of  stunning  German 
catastrophes  interpunctuated  by  the  names  of  works  which 


1  "  I  know  that  politics  is  the  death  of  all  true  poetry,  as  must  be,  for  it  draws 
to  externality,  from  the  life  of  nature  clean  away  into  the  unnature  of  state  life,  in 
which,  as  things  are,  especially  in  our  century,  poetry  can  no  more  be  found." — 
Kemer. 
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are  landmarks  in  art  and  philosophy.  That  calm  stream  of 
production  flowed  on  as  if  nothing  were  happening  to  stir  or 
shame  German  hearts.  It  was  even  felt  to  be  wrong  to  turn 
aside  from  contemplation  to  the  active  life.  ^^Do  not  turn 
soldier/^ wrote  Brentano,  ^^  at  a  time  when  there  are  none; 
remain  faithful  to  the  church  invisible  of  art.  You  do  not 
know  how  shocked  I  should  be,  if  you  took  up  arms.  Oh,  be 
not  one  who  goes  to  defeat  or  to  victory;  be  a  man  high  above 
the  time  and  enter  not  this  pitiful  strife  over  a  few  acres  of 
land.'^     And  his  friend  wrote  back  bidding  him*  fear  nothing. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  that  stern  Prussians  were  needed 
to  counteract  this  softness,  and  that  rigid  organization  was 
the  force  which  united  Germany.  But  were  the  two  points 
of  view,  the  individual  and  the  national,  irreconcilable  ?  The 
union  of  all  parties  in  the  war  of  liberation  gives  a  partial 
answer.  The  national  spirit,  at  last  brought  to  conscious- 
ness by  Fichte^s  famous  ^'Addresses  to  the  German  Nation,'' 
was  stimulated  further  by  war  and  victory.  The  Germans 
rose,  in  words  used  by  Napoleon  of  Spain,  with  ^^all  the 
enthusiasm  which  is  found  in  men  who  have  not  been 
exhausted  by  political  passions.''  Still  it  needed  the  stead- 
fast will  of  Prussian  statesmen  to  win  through  against  par- 
ticularism within  and  military  dangers  without,  and  not  till 
1870  was  the  political  union  of  Germany  consummated. 
Had  the  gift  been  an  unmixed  blessing  ?  In  particular,  had 
the  cleft  between  political  and  spiritual  life,  which  we  have 
sketched,  been  mended  without  hurt  to  either  side  ? 

Ill 

The  sound  of  the  guns  had  hardly  died  away  when 
Nietzsche  answered  both  questions.  It  is  an  omen  that 
his  first  work  harked  back  to  Greece  and  to  the  old  gods, 
Apollo  and  Dionysus,  whom  the  romanticists  had  adopted 
before  him.  In  an  ideal  Greece  he  found  the  unity  of  culture 
which  the  new  Germany  lacked.  His  second  attempt,  sig- 
nificantly called  the  first  of  a  series  of  ^^ Tracts  out  of  Season," 
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directly  attacked  the  illusion  that  German  success  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  German  culture.  He  told  professors  and 
statesmen  drunken  with  victory  that  the  extirpation  of 
German  culture  might  well  be  the  price  of  the  German  Empire. 
For  culture  was  a  unity  of  artistic  style  running  through  every 
expression  of  a  people^s  life.  But  with  all  her  mass  of  know- 
ledge Germany  was  a  chaos  of  styles,  and  the  proper  name  for 
that  was  not  culture,  but  barbarism.  The  jubilation  of  the 
learned  was  therefore  peculiarly  out  of  place,  for  it  showed 
that  they  did  not  understand  what  the  word  meant,  or  their 
debt  to  the  genuine  productive  culture  of  France.  The 
reason  for  that  debt  might  be  put  in  Goethe's  words,  ^'We 
Germans  are  of  yesterday.  We  have  diligently  gone  in  for 
culture  for  a  century,  but  some  more  centuries  must  elapse 
before  spirit  enough  and  higher  culture  enough  soak  into  our 
countrymen  and  become  universal,  for  men  to  say  'It  is  a 
long  time  since  they  were  barbarians ! '  ''  He  then  embarked 
on  a  terrible  analysis  of  a  typical  German  scholar,  David 
Strauss,  whose  knowledge  had  no  salt  of  taste.  These  '' cul- 
ture-Philistines"  were  what  the  new  empire  had  to  show,  men 
who  worked  like  factory-hands,  as  if  each  minute  wasted 
meant  another  fine.  What  had  such  learning  to  do  with 
living?  Nietzsche,  in  fact,  is  of  Goethe's  mind,  '^ Every- 
thing is  detestable  to  me  that  merely  gives  information  with- 
out heightening  my  activity  or  directly  animating  me."  One 
is  reminded  of  Novalis'  saying,  ^'Philosophiren  ist  dephleg- 
matisiren,  viviciren." 

For  Nietzsche  was  the  true  representative  of  the  romantic 
tradition,  though  he  scorned  it.^  He  could  not  but  protest 
against  an  organization  of  knowledge  which  tended  to  make 
the  individual  null,  or  a  political  unity  which  became  man's 
chief  end.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  declaration  of  war 
aroused  Treitschke.  That  fanatic  of  empire  detected  in 
Nietzsche  the  heresy  of  Reichsfeindlichkeit.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  from  Overbeck,  the  friend  of  both,  to 


1  This    is    abundantly  shown  by  Joel    in   his  essay   "  Nietzsche  und    die 
Romantik." 
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Treitschke  is  an  illuminating  commentary  from  an  excep- 
tionally sober  observer,  all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is 
intended  to  mediate  between  the  two:  ^^ There  is  one  out- 
standing misfortune  in  our  German  history,  that  our  move- 
ments in  politics  and  in  culture  have  gone  such  different 
roads  and  torn  their  powers  asunder  in  a  fatal  faction.  No 
man  can  be  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  Nietzsche  that 
union  alone  can  here  hammer  us  Germans  into  health.  But  I 
cannot  agree  with  you  that  it  must  be  a  glaring  sin,  at  a  time 
when  the  German  people  have  undergone  such  revolutions, 
simply  to  expect  ^ style'  from  them,  using  the  word  in  its 
widest  sense.  That  the  late  war,  so  far  as  it  did  not  have 
directly  corrupting  effects,  has  exclusively  benefited  our 
political  life  and  our  civiHzation,  while  it  proves  so  unfruitful 
for  our  culture,  those  forms  of  life  which  spring  from  our 
nobler  impulses — this  is  one  of  the  most  arresting  facts  of  our 
contemporary  history.  Wars  rank  among  the  most  direct 
springs  of  blessing  or  corruption  on  which  a  nation  can 
stumble  in  its  path.  A  certain  full  bloom  in  the  life  of  the 
state  must  not  be  overvalued  in  itself;  and  here  I  fear  we  are 
always  likely  to  differ  seriously.  Still,  we  have  too  many 
aims  in  common  to  part  over  that,  and  in  my  opinion  Nietzsche 
and  you  are  men  who,  despite  all  essential  differences,  belong 
together  so  far  as  the  difference  in  age  permits.^'  (Nov.,  1873.)  ^ 
The  quarrel  was  not  due  to  personal  causes.  Nietzsche 
had  revealed  the  existence  of  the  old  cleft.  But  now  the 
organization  had  won,  and  the  men  of  genius  were — where  ? 
His  extreme  individualism  must  be  conceived  in  part  as  a 
protest  against  the  sacrifice  of  life  to  the  means  of  living. 
What  the  German  State  had  done  cannot  be  put  better  than 
in  Windelband's  half -regretful  words,  ^^With  this  political 
change  we  found  ourselves  drawn  irresistibly  into  a  whirl  of 
practical  work,  which  claimed  and  absorbed  every  power, 

every  interest  and  every  activity  at  the  highest  tension 

Space  and  time  for  inward  meditation,  for  theoretical  reflec- 
tion, was  limited;  national  energy  was  so  scattered  without 


1  Bernoulli,  "  Overbeck  und  Nietzsche,"  Vol.  I. 
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that  it  could  not  gather  itself  together  within The 

zenith  of  our  poHtical  life  has  produced  no  great  poem,  and  as 
little  an  adequate  philosophy  in  which  its  mind  and  life 
have  come  to  expression  in  thought/^  These  words,  written 
five  years  ago,  justify  Nietzsche^s  prescience.  Perhaps  the 
din  about  German  culture  which  troubles  our  ears  to-day  owes 
some  of  its  loudness  to  faint  stirrings  of  uneasiness. 

IV 

The  one  genius,  however  freakish,  whom  modern  Ger- 
many has  produced  could  therefore  not  produce  an  ^'adequate 
philosophy'^  of  German  life.  He  turned  his  back  on  the 
external  pursuits  and  specialized  activities  which  starved  the 
inward  life,  and  he  asked.  What  makes  the  Man?  The 
two  norms  which  he  took  were  each  alike  destructive  of 
nationalism. 

His  main  practical  ideal  was  the  ^'good  European." 
This  is  the  man  with  all  his  powers  so  tempered  and  developed 
that  from  the  original  warring  elements  a  harmony  is  made. 
He  is  of  no  state,  for  he  needs  more  than  one  state  can  give. 
All  that  could  enhance  and  enrich  life  must  be  the  ideal  of 
this  man,  and  all  standards  must  be  shattered  in  order  to 
produce  him.  This  ideal,  which  is  of  the  cosmopolitan 
tradition,  destroys  nationalism.  ^^Not  the  existence  of  a 
state  at  any  price,  but  that  the  highest  models  may  be  able 
to  live  and  create  in  it — this  is  the  end  of  the  commonwealth. 
This  is  the  reason  for  the  origin  of  states,  though  men  often 
conceive  wrongly  what  the  highest  models  are — often  plun- 
derers, dynasties,  and  the  like.''  Its  end  is  to  secure  that 
good  and  fine  living  should  be  possible  in  it.  In  short,  when 
nationalists  said  that  the  ^^  questions  of  unity  and  freedom  lie 
quite  apart,"  Nietzsche  agreed,  thinking  unity  not  worth  the 
price. 

Would  the  ideal  of  a  greater  Germany,  with  a  hegemony 
over  Europe,  unite  Nietzsche's  ideal  and  Treitschke's  ?  It 
would  still  further  impoverish  civilization  by  imposing  uni- 
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formity  upon  the  healthy  variety  of  cultures.  '^As  many 
international  powers  as  possible,  so  as  to  produce  world- 
perspective/^  ''If  men  occupy  themselves  with  power,  with 
commerce,  world-trade,  parliamentarianism,  military  interests 
— if  they  squander  on  this  side  the  amount  of  intelligence, 
interest,  will,  self-mastery  that  makes  them,  then  there  is  a 
gap  on  the  other  side.  Culture  and  State — be  not  deceived 
— are  antagonists.  Culture-state  is  a  purely  modern  notion 
[it  is  Treitschke^s!].  The  one  lives  upon  the  other,  the  one 
spreads  at  the  cost  of  the  other.''  Like  a  romanticist,  he 
puts  his  finger  on  the  weakness — it  is  one  of  boundaries. 
''All  this  had  its  origin  in  1815.  Then  suddenly  the  night 
fell  upon  the  German  spirit,  which  till  then  had  a  long, 
joyous  day.  The  Fatherland,  the  boundary,  the  soil,  the 
forefather — all  kinds  of  narrow-mindedness  suddenly  began 
to  make  their  claims  felt."  Even  in  his  inconsistencies  he 
reacted  against  German  rigidity,  for  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
template a  Russian  hegemony  of  Europe,  perhaps  because 
the  Russian  would  live  and  let  live.  However  it  came,  the 
"One  Europe"  of  the  future  must  be  a  synthesis,  and  syn- 
thesis is  naught  without  variety. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ideal  of  Europe  conflicted  with 
nationalism  and  most  of  all  with  the  super-nation.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  Nietzsche  was  in  strong  revolt 
against  all  the  old  set  values  of  morality,  science,  and  religion. 
The  State  was  one  of  those  values,  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause on  it  the  others  might  be  said  to  hang.  But  in  Germany 
the  menace  was  greatest,  because  the  new  State  filled  all 
minds  and  had  become  an  end  in  itself.  Could  this  iconoclast 
withhold  his  hand  from  the  idol  which  was  the  chief  of  all 
the  idols?     "There,"    was   his   answer, 

"  there  where  the  State  leaves  off,  first  begins  the  man  who  is 
not  superfluous,  there  begins  the  song  of  the  needed  man,  the 
unique  and  rare  wise  one. 

"  There  where  the  State  leaves  off — look  up,  my  brothers — see 
ye  him  not,  the  rainbow  and  the  bridge  of  the  overman?" 
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We  can  at  least  trace  elements  of  the  first  ideal  to  the 
old  German  cosmopolitanism.  The  second,  that  of  the 
superman,  marks  the  romantic.  Nietzsche's  indecision  about 
this  ideal,  even  when  he  tries  to  be  most  ruthless  and  realist, 
indicates  its  character.  He  finds  the  superman  now  in  a 
past  which  is  coloured  by  his  imagination,  now  in  a  type  so 
remote  in  the  future  that  the  superman  is  as  far  from  men  as 
man  from  the  ape.  As  he  seeks  his  good  European  outside 
the  boundaries  of  any  single  country,  so  he  transcends  the 
present  altogether  in  his  search  for  the  superman,  and  this  is 
the  romantic  touch.  But  the  present  from  which  he  sought 
refuge  was  the  Germany  which  he  knew.  As  Joel  has  bril- 
liantly shown,  Nietzsche  had  passed  under  three  influences 
which  seem  to  blight  the  richness  of  life.  They  are  humani- 
tarianism,  Darwinism,  and  pessimism.  To  be  humane  was 
to  exhaust  oneself  in  pity  for  the  masses.  Darwinism  had 
brought  to  light  the  struggle  and  the  need  for  pity  not  only 
in  man,  but  through  all  creation.  Schopenhauer  gave  to  the 
Germans  of  his  time  a  pessimism  based  on  this  misery,  deny- 
ing life  itself.  Nietzsche's  violent  counterassertion  of  life 
was  a  means  of  self-protection  against  the  drain  of  pity.  He 
had  to  tear  himself  apart  from  his  fellows  in  order  to  make 
life  t^i3lerable.  ^^The  weak  man  injures  himself."  This  view 
of  pity,  and  still  more  his  own  need,  is  the  psychological  root 
of  his  individualism.  The  superman  expresses  dramatically 
Nietzsche's  need  of  severance  from  the  common  life  of  man. 

In  this  individualism  the  incompatibility  of  Nietzschean- 
ism  with  any  form  of  nationalism  comes  to  a  head.  We  may 
doubt  whether  the  warriors  and  statesmen  whom  he  names 
as  types  of  the  superman,  like  Alexander  or  Caesar,  stand 
there  for  any  political  achievement.  It  happens  that  the 
most  repellent  of  all,  Cesare  Borgia,  was  Machiavelli's  model. 
Both  Machiavelli  and  Nietzsche  admired  the  virtu  of  Borgia, 
but  for  different  reasons.  The  former  regarded  him  as  a  man 
of  policy,  daring  and  deceiving  to  consoHdate  his  power. 
'^The  Prince"  is  a  manual  of  statecraft  for  the  adventurer 
who  desires  to  remain  firmly  seated  in  the  city  he  has  won. 
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In  modern  times,  as  Lord  Acton  has  pointed  out,  the  succes- 
sors of  Machiavelli  are  those  who,  hke  the  makers  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  set  unity  before  liberty.  But  the  adventurer  him- 
self and  his  adventure  won  Nietzsche's  praise.  This  ^^Raub- 
mensch,''  with  instincts  unimpaired  and  untamed,  had  the 
elements  of  manhood  in  him.  The  Borgia,  he  felt,  had  an 
unflinching  unity  of  purpose  which  satisfied  an  artist's  eye. 
For  Nietzsche  came  to  the  Renaissance  with  the  romantic 
test,  which  is  aesthetic.  His  hero  must  enjoy  life  and  its 
perils  for  their  own  sake,  and  in  the  Renaissance  such  men 
had  scope.     With  Chapman's  soaring  Byron  he  might  say, 

be  free,  all  worthy  spirits, 
And  stretch  yourselves  for  greatness  and  for  height, 
Untruss  your  slaveries;  you  have  height  enough 
Beneath  this  steep  heaven  to  use  all  your  reaches. 

This  admiration  of  power  and  of  achievement  gained 
through  power  differs  by  a  whole  world  from  the  calculating 
and  devious  courses  of  the  statesman.  If  the  policies  of  the 
Empire  are  inspired  by  Machiavelli  and  Frederick,  Nietzsche's 
doctrine  is  as  surely  the  last  outcome  of  Renaissance  indiv- 
idualism, freer  in  thought,  if  not  in  act,  than  any  former 
creed.  In  a  word,  when  the  distinction  between  Nietzsche 
and  Treitschke  is  pushed  to  an  issue,  the  latter  is  a  decorous 
authoritarianism,  while  Nietzsche  shatters  all  authority  and 
all  institutions  and  many  men  to  give  the  rare  individual  his 
full  scope. 

V 

Impatient  common-sense  may  answer  that,  despite  all 
theory,  Nietzsche's  doctrine  of  power  has  in  fact  swelled  the 
flood  of  nationalism.  The  ^^  will  to  power"  was,  it  may  be 
said,  born  of  the  Franco-German  war,  and  the  present  war  is 
its  natural  expression.  Even  if,  as  you  claim,  the  doctrine 
was  a  protecting  shell  for  Nietzsche's  sensitiveness,  you  have 
no  right  to  confuse  its  psychological  condition  with  the  logic 
inherent  in  it.     Nietzsche's  fighter  may  be  lithe  and  swift, 
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like  the  dancer,  but  he  is  doing  the  work  of  the  mailed  fist. 
If  the  reasons  of  the  war  are  not  his  reasons,  his  own  phil- 
osophy would  hallow  the  cause  because  war  came  of  it. 

This  has  its  truth,  for  two  points  of  view  may  be  irre- 
concilable, yet  bring  about  a  single  result.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, counsels  modesty  of  judgement.  Those  who  are  so 
nice  in  finding  spiritual  causes  for  Germany's  downfall  mostly 
came  fresh  to  studying  German  things  at  the  moment  Ger- 
many was  cut  off  from  them.  It  is  no  proof,  for  example,  to 
point  to  a  quotation  or  so  from  Nietzsche  in  Bernhardi's 
book,  for  men  eminent  in  the  practical  sphere  are  apt  to  take 
their  good  where  they  find  it  without  enquiring  into  doctrine. ^ 
There  is  no  scintilla  of  evidence  that  Nietzsche  has  pene- 
trated the  German  ofl&cial  class;  the  Prussian  theory,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  quite  different.  But  no  doubt  Nietzsche  has 
been  a  powerful  ferment  with  many  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, as  in  Latin  countries.  A  doctrine  of  power  which  is 
^^in  the  air,''  as  it  were,  will  coalesce  with  like  elements, 
for  here  we  have  to  estimate  not  the  firmer  matter  of  doctrine, 
but  the  impalpable  realm  of  feeling.  This  is  all  the  more 
probable  because  Nietzsche's  creed  in  all  its  inconsistencies  is 
not  organic  to  any  actual  situation,  but  is,  shall  we  say, 
phantasy.  But  teaching  without  a  particular,  practicable 
end  may  root  anywhere,  however  its  inherent  logic  may  repel 
the  doctrine  with  which  it  unites  to  a  practical  issue.  A 
creed  that  does  not  respect  any  system  at  all  predisposes 
its  votaries  to  care  no  more  for  rights  of  foreigners  than 
for  German  institutions. 

But  how  far  such  a  permeation  of  ideas  has  gone  we 
must  leave  the  man  of  common  sense  to  declare.  His  ^^un- 
doubted fact"  is  too  near  mere  theory  to  be  worth  contesting. 
We  shall  only  agree  that  Nietzsche's  doctrine  of  power  is  a 
most  significant  portent  of  discontent,  not  simply  with  Ger- 
many, but  with  our  civilization. 

A.  S.  Ferguson 


1  Hie  est  liber  in  quo  quaerit  sua  dogmata  quisque 
Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua. 


RIVER   SAINT   LAWRENCE 

Saint  Lawrence  is  a  noble  stream: 

All  tasteful  mariners  declare 
That  unto  them  its  waters  seem 

Unmatched  by  any  anywhere. 

Along  the  shore,  like  bits  of  France, 
Bright  villages  and  poplars  stand 

Mid  emerald  meadows  that  entrance 
All  strangers  entering  the  land. 

On  ocean  steamers,  surging  down 
That  thousand  miles  of  opal  stream, 

The  noisy  bells  of  some  small  town. 
Far-heard,  sound  sweet  as  in  a  dream. 

But  what  a  man  remembers  best 
Is  how,  before  the  land  appears. 

There  comes  a  scent  from  out  the  west 
That  toucheth  to  the  fount  of  tears. 

It  is  the  balsam  scent  of  woods. 
Blown  out  to  sea,  to  meet  and  tell 

The  stranger  of  these  solitudes — 
Of  Canada,  and  of  her  spell. 

From  Lachine  Rapids  to  Gasp6 

Old  circumnavigators  go. 
And  leaning  o^er  the  taffrail  say: 

'^  There  is  no  lordlier  stream  doth  flow.'' 

Frederick  Niven 


INLAND 

Oh,  inland  fields  and  hills  are  fair  and  inland  towns  are  gay, 
But  not  for  men  who  dream  again  of  visions  far  away — 
For  sea-bred  folk,  held  inland,  whose  hearts  will  still  be  crying 
For  the  sea  winds  and  the  salt  spray  flying. 

A  long  white  beach  on  the  Island  with  rolling  dunes  behind, 
Where  hand  in  hand  light  elfs  of  sand  dance  to  a  trumpeting 

wind, 
While  the  strong  Gulf  combers  stamp  and  shout,  a  glorious 
^     chorus  singing — 

Oh,  the  green  seas,  and  the  white  gulls  winging! 

The  trampling  tides  of  Fundy  go  roaring  up  the  Bay, 
The  marshes  of  Minas  redly  shine  as  their  lovers  slip  away. 
Over  the  Grand  Pre  dyke-land  the  salt  sweet  air  is  dreaming — 
On  Blomidon  a  mist  crown  gleaming. 

In  from  the  cool  Atlantic  the  pale  fog  maidens  creep. 
And  weave  and  twist  their  veils  of  mist  over  a  shore  asleep — 
A  sea  and  shore  all  grey  and  still  like  a  dim  cathedral  holy. 
Where  the  hushed  waves  whisper  anthems  slowly. 

The  wind-lashed  maddened  breakers  in  dark  battalions  form 
When  the  bold  South  Shore  from  the  Big  Bras  d'Or  to  Sable 

fronts  the  storm — 
Oh,   the  billows^   plunging  thunder  on   the  rugged  fortress 

dashing, 

Gallant  horsemen,  wild  white  sabres  flashing ! 
******** 

Oh,  inland  fields  are  fair  enough,  with  stately  hills  and  tall. 
And  the  town  to-day  is  brave  and  gay — but  still  the  sea 

winds  call. 
The  tossing  sky-line  beckons,  and  still  our  hearts  are  pimng — 

Oh,  the  magic,  moonlit  pathway  shining ! 

C.  F.  Crandall 


THE  WINNIPEG  RIVER 

A  BOUT  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  voyageur 
^^  who  turned  his  course  westward,  traversed  the  Great 
Lakes,  overcame  the  toilsome  portages  west  of  Lake  Superior, 
would  have  found  himself  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  whose 
outlet  is  the  Winnipeg  River.  He  would  have  found  the 
soHtudes  of  the  wild  waste  around  him  broken  only  by  the 
scattered  lodges  of  the  0  jib  was,  and  penetrating  further  north 
he  would  have  been  welcomed  by  the  rude  hospitahty  of  the 
Crees. 

Nature  has  contrived  to  place  her  two  great  units  of 
earth  and  water  in  strange  combinations.  The  Winnipeg 
River  has  an  immense  volume  of  water.  It  falls  over  three 
hundred  feet  in  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  It  is 
full  of  eddies  and  whirlpools,  of  every  variety  of  waterfall. 
It  expands  into  lonely,  pine-cliffed  lakes  and  far  reaching 
bays,  dotted  with  islands.  Its  bed  is  covered  with  immense 
rocks,  polished  smooth  by  the  waves.  Its  vast  solitudes  were, 
until  lately,  silent,  and  its  waterfalls  ceaselessly  active.  To 
say  all  this  is  but  barely  to  tell  the  narrative  of  its  beauty. 

In  the  long  and  placid  days  of  summer  (where  it  is  light 
from  early  morning  to  late  evening)  the  voyageur  pushes  out 
his  birch  canoe  upon  the  dark  waters  of  that  mysterious,  tur- 
bulent, and  beautiful  river,  and  follows  the  course  of  the 
stream  in  a  northwesterly  direction  until  Lake  Winnipeg, 
one  of  the  great  inland  oceans  of  the  north,  is  reached. 

The  river  is  a  network  of  island,  lake,  and  narrow  channels, 
in  every  direction  innumerable  channels  open,  some  narrow 
and  winding,  others  open  and  straight;  and,  except  where 
fire  has  destroyed  the  beauty,  they  all  lie  between  shores 
clothed  with  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  birch,  wild  cherry, 
the  plum,  the  wild  rose,  the  raspberry,  intermixed  with  ferns 
and  mosses  in  vast  variety,  and  from  rocks  and  crevices  the 
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pine  and  the  poplar  hang  their  branches  over  the  water. 
The  shores  curve  and  twist  into  mimic  bays,  where  the  wild 
rice  nods  its  head  to  the  lake  and  promontories  that  rise  in 
rocky  masses  abruptly  from  the  water.  Pine  trees  stand 
around,  dark  and  solemn.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
winter  could  even  stamp  its  frozen  image  upon  such  a  summer 
scene. 

The  river  is  full  of  islands,  those  on  the  horizon  seem 
now  starting  into  spires,  now  melting  from  sight,  now  shaping 
themselves  into  a  thousand  artistic  forms  with  the  strange 
image  of  the  waters.  Here  the  stream  sweeps  among  pine- 
tufted  islands  or  runs,  black  and  deep,  beneath  the  shadows 
of  moss-bearded  pines,  or  passes  some  dark  swamp  carpeted 
with  thick,  spongy  moss.  Those  who  stand  on  some  high 
rock  and  gaze  across  this  scene  will  see  a  river  winding  its 
way — a  silver  serpent  in  a  sea  of  green. 

The  eye  roams  over  a  multitude  of  objects,  is  distracted 
by  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  wanders  from  one  to  another, 
erasing  by  the  contemplation  of  the  next  the  effect  that  was 
produced  by  the  last.  The  eye  is  confounded  by  a  crowd  of 
details  and  is  unable  to  distinguish  the  relative  importance 
of  the  objects  which  are  seen.  Marvellous  some  of  the  panor- 
amas are,  but  they  are  necessarily  without  those  isolated  views 
which  are  so  valuable  pictorially.  The  scene  is  left  with  an 
impression  that  is  seldom  durable  of  any  spot,  because  it 
is  usually  vague,  no  views  create  such  lasting  impressions 
as  those  which  are  seen  but  for  a  moment  when  the  veil 
of  mist  is  rent  in  twain.  The  recollection  of  them  out- 
lives the  memory  of  any  panoramic  view,  because  the  picture 
photographed  by  the  eye  has  time  to  dry,  instead  of  being 
blurred,  while  yet  wet,  by  contact  with  other  impressions. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Indian  is  loth  to  leave  such  scenes 
for  all  the  luxuries  of  civilization. 

The  voyageur  in  the  late  season  finds  that  a  singular  hush 
seems  to  have  come  over  the  landscape,  there  is  no  longer  a 
sound  from  the  hill,  there  is  an  ominous  rest  in  the  woodland, 
so  perfect  that  the  tiny  rustle  of  an  uneasy  wing  on  the  tree 
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above  startles,  even  the  moonlight  seems  to  hang  suspended 
in  the  air.  Filled  is  the  air  with  a  dreaming  and  magical  light, 
and  the  landscape  lies  as  if  new-created  in  all  the  freshness  of 
childhood. 

Spring  has  many  beauties,  May  is  a  perfect  and  blooming 
month,  but  the  charms  of  this  time  of  year  are  enhanced  by 
their  contrast  with  the  winter  season.  August  has  no  such 
advantage.  It  comes  when  we  remember  nothing  but  clear 
skies,  green  fields,  and  sweet  smelling  flowers — ^when  the 
recollection  of  snow  and  ice  and  bleak  winds  has  faded  from 
our  minds  as  completely  as  they  have  disappeared  from  the 
earth,  a  mellow  softness  appears  to  hang  over  the  whole  earth. 

The  Indian  summer  or  St.  Charles  summer  (as  it  is  called 
in  England)  with  the  light,  hoar  frosts  which  give  a  tonic 
sharpness  to  the  morning  sunshine  and  revive  and  stimulate 
the  frame,  that  magical,  crystalline  brilliancy  which  is  never 
seen  excepting  in  the  clearest  autumn  day,  shines  over  all  the 
landscape.  Far  away  rise  the  hills  ;  and  the  trees  and  rocks 
stand  in  sharp  outline  against  the  transparent  sky. 

It  was  down  this  river  that  La  Verendrye,  the  discoverer 
of  the  great  West,  made  his  way,  when  he  was  commissioned 
in  1731  by  the  Governor  of  New  France,  M.  de  Beauharnois, 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  France,  to  go  and 
secure  for  his  country  the  fur  trade  of  the  territories  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  to  search  for  a  passage  by  water  to  the 
western  sea.  On  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  whose  waters  are 
suppUed  by  Rainy  River  from  the  south-east,  he  erected  Fort 
St.  Charles  to  serve  as  a  trading-port  for  the  Cree  Indians 
inhabiting  the  surrounding  country. 

Tragedies  not  a  few  have  these  waters  seen.  In  1736 
La  Verendrye  sent  his  son  Jean,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-two 
years,  from  the  fort  to  Michilimackinac  by  way  of  Rainy 
River  with  nineteen  Frenchmen  to  secure  some  provisions 
and  ammunition.  Father  Aulneau,  a  Jesuit  priest,  was  one  of 
the  party.  Surprised  by  a  party  of  Sioux  Indians  from  the 
south,  all  were  massacred.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards 
interred  at  Fort  St.  Charles,  and  for  many  years  remained 
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undisturbed  and  apparently  forgotten,  till,  in  1885,  interest 
was  revived  in  the  young  Jesuit  missionary  when  a  collection 
of  letters  written  partly  by  Father  Aulneau  and  partly  by 
his  fellow-missionaries  was  discovered  in  the  village  of  La 
Vendee  in  France. 

In  1890  some  professors  from  St.  Boniface  College  en- 
deavoured to  find  the  island,  and  finally  fixed  the  site  as 
probably  Massacre  Island  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In 
1905  the  remains  of  the  bodies  of  Father  Aulneau  and  Jean 
La  Verendrye  were  found  at  Fort  St.  Charles  and  were 
brought  to  St.  Boniface,  and  are  now  in  the  historical  collec- 
tion at  the  college. 

Charles  Reinhart,  an  ex-sergeant  of  the  disbanded 
Dr.  MeuronRegiment,  employed  by  the  North- West  Company, 
was  accused  of  the  murder  of  Owen  Keveny,  a  Hudson  Bay 
official  at  the  Falls  of  Winnipeg  River,  while  escorting  Keveny 
from  Winnipeg  to  Rat  Portage.  He  was  tried  in  Quebec  and 
found  guilty,  but  the  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  as  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  doubted. 

As  soon  as  winter  sprang  into  summer,  and  the  air 
became  balmy  with  the  scented  things  that  grew  profusely 
on  the  islands,  the  furs  of  the  North- West  Company,  securely 
packed,  were  transported  by  the  river  to  Grand  Portage  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  some  forty  miles  south- 
west of  Fort  William.  Up  came  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a 
shareholder  in  the  company;  Lord  Selkirk,  the  first  real 
colonizer  of  the  Red  River  settlement;  Sir  George  Simpson, 
and  other  governors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

In  1870  Lord  Wolseley  commanded  the  Red  River 
Expedition  to  put  down  a  rising  under  Louis  Riel,  at  Fort 
Garry,  now  Winnipeg,  then  an  outpost  in  the  wilderness, 
which  could  only  be  reached  through  a  network  of  rivers  and 
lakes  extending  for  six  hundred  miles  from  Lake  Superior, 
traversed  only  by  voyageurs  and  Indians  and  where  no  supplies 
were  obtainable.  The  Winnipeg  River  and  lakes  were  used 
as  efficient  lines  of  communication. 
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Within  recent  years  the  modern  vandal  has  been  at  work 
and  has  given  a  new  tint  to  the  complexion  of  nature.  The 
engineer  has  levelled  and  docked  and  shaved,  in  places  has 
destroyed  completely,  all  the  beautiful  intricacies  of  natural 
luxuriance,  and  the  graduated  harmonies  of  light  and  shade; 
he  has  raised  edifices  of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar,  built 
dams,  erected  machinery  and  sent  forth  mysterious-  waves  to 
the  world. 

H.  P.  Blackwood 

SLEEP 

Upon  the  hillsides  every  yielding  fern 

Droops  to  the  touch  of  slow  distilling  sleep. 

Which  floats  like  wreathing  incense  from  an  urn 

Across  the  hills :  the  dark  trees  seem  to  creep 

Closer  together  with  a  shiv'ring  sigh. 

Folding  into  the  shadow  their  wide  boughs 

From  which  the  wind  has  fallen  silently. 

The  heavy  headed  blossoms  droop  and  drowse, 

Closing  their  cool  curled  petals  one  by  one. 

Across  the  pastures  heavy  sleep  rolls  down 

Where  on  the  grass  light  winds  are  wont  to  run^ 

Through  all  the  day;  now  muffling  sleep  dothdrown 

Unto  a  whisper  the  last  tinkling  bell. 

Only  the  noise  of  the  deep  breathing  stream 

In  the  wide  silence  louder  seems  to  swell. 

Its  arms  out  stretched  within  a  happy  dream 

Unto  the  sea,  which  like  a  woman's  breast 

Stirs  with  a  languid,  fluctuating  breath. 

Even  the  old  stone  wall,  so  greenly  tressed 

With  its  imperishable  ivy  wreath. 

Clings  closer  to  the  ground  on  which  it  lies 

And  sleeps  beneath  the  moon's  transparent  pall. 

The  last  pale  glimmer  fades  from  out  the  skies. 

And  sleep,  compelhng  sleep,  enfoldeth  all. 

Beatrice  Redpath 


GLORIA  MUNDI 

CERMONS  in  stones — one  may  well  wonder  whether  in 
the  famous  lines  Shakespeare  had  not  in  mind  his  own 
methods  of  observation  and  selection  of  the  materials  of 
literature.  His  art  was  the  expression  of  an  attitude  to  life, 
— and, 

Happy  is  your  Grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Trees,  brooks,  stones — the  good  in  everything,  spoke  to  both 
heart  and  mind  and  unloosed  the  springs  of  fancy. 

Poet  and  painter  and  man  of  letters,  '^of  imagination  all 
compact, ^^  find  the  elements  of  poetry  and  romance  in  the 
everyday  world  of  their  work  and  walks.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  assert  that  many  of  us  whose  business  it  is  not  to  deal  with 
literature  in  the  making,  may  yet  lead  literary  lives  in  the 
daily  quiet  search  for  what  we  have  called  the  materials  of 
literature;  and  find  in  the  colour  and  music  and  beauty  of 
the  world  the  charm,  the  suggestiveness,  that  touched  so 
finely  the  imagination  of  an  earlier  race.  Nor  should  it  be 
held  a  weakness  in  the  man  of  affairs  that  to  him  the  flower 
of  the  field  brings  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears;  or  that  in  the 
splendour  of  an  autumn  landscape  he  feels  love  and  life  and 
death  not  at  variance  with  law  as  immutable  as  it  is  eternal. 
It  is  his  glory  that  he  can  manage  a  railway  or  practise 
medicine  or  engage  in  any  work  in  life,  and  not  be  wholly 
oblivious  of  the  radiant  world  in  which  he  moves.  The 
materials  of  literature  with  which  the  masters  have  worked 
are  all  about  him.  He  may  never  write  more  than  a  business 
letter,  and  yet  see  eye  to  eye  with  Tennyson  or  Wordsworth; 
he  may  add  accounts  year  in  and  year  out,  and  still  find  his 
heart  and  mind  responsive  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  the 
appeal  of  the  mysterious  and  beautiful  in  life  and  nature. 
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If,  as  Wordsworth  tells  us,  poetry  ^  Hakes  its  origin  from 
emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity,^^  may  we  not,  many  of  us, 
in  moments  of  tranquillity  live  deeply  and  poignantly  in  the 
mood  of  the  poet,  feel  the  thrill  of  noble  thought,  and  find  in 
the  world  each  day  some  magic  or  joy  or  beauty,  evanescent 
though  it  may  be?  For,  remember,  we  are  told  that  we  live 
in  a  material  age,  deaf  to  the  singer,  sing  he  never,  so  sweetly; 
that  the  partial  lifting  of  the  veil  from  the  countenance  of 
nature  has  cheapened  the  mystery  of  existence  and  stifled  in 
us  the  natural  childlike  attitude  of  awe  and  wonder  whence  in 
the  past  divine  poetry  has  sprung.  There  are  those  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  prophets  and  seers,  having  divined 
and  spoken,  have  departed,  leaving  us  a  listless  and  unap- 
preciative  generation.  True,  the  sound  of  the  singing  may 
be  low  and  the  melody  tentative,  the  burden  not  triumphantly 
borne,  yet  we  may  at  times  in  profound  bewilderment  in  a 
material  age  seek  guidance,  a  leader,  inspiration,  some  sanc- 
tion of  a  nobler  thought — and  in  seeking,  find.  But  we  must 
look  out  upon  the  world  lovingly  and  soul-free,  and  see  there 
the  reflection  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  calm.  Awe  and 
wonder  still  must  move  us  to  worship  and  humility.  Is  there 
no  mystery  by  night  or  day,  in  life  and  death,  change  and 
decay,  to  touch  us  to  tears  ?  Does  Pan  not  now  stalk  along 
the  crests  of  hills  at  dusk  of  eve,  down  solemn  aisles  of  wood 
and  valley,  under  the  far  unknowable  stars — whisper  to  us  in 
the  wind  and  threaten  in  the  thunder-bolt  ?  The  specula- 
tions of  science,  the  partial  lifting  of  the  veil,  must  not  rob 
us  of  that  ancient  and  pleasing  fancy,  or  stifle  what  in  man  is 
childlike  and  original. 

From  an  indifferent  world  Nature  will  guard  her  mys- 
teries. The  seeker  must  bring  a  mind  hallowed  and  prepared 
by  worship  and  transcendent  wonder,  a  humble  spirit  and  a 
seer-like  power.  There  were  seers  and  prophets  in  the  old 
days  because  there  were  poets;  and  poets,  of  all  men,  strike 
into  the  heart  of  things  to  fathom  human  fife  and  thought 
and  project  in  miniature  the  universal.  Their  thoughts,  for- 
ever seeking,  for  a  moment  touch  the  infinite;  for  that  pro- 
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found  swift  interval  of  acuminated  power  the  soul  strains  at 
its  mortal  confines;  and  reaches  of  creative  thought,  the 
inviolable  secrets  of  time,  the  agony  of  some  life  relation 
flashed  in  true  proportion,  are  given  form  in  a  miracle  of 
words. 

Be  careful,  then,  that  while  we  bring  to  life,  we  do  not 
out  of  our  creation  strike  the  soul  as  worthless  and  encumber- 
ing; lest,  over  wise  in  our  day,  we  be  dreamers  and  sages  no 
longer;  lest  in  our  hearts  a  music  lie  dead  to  which  we  fear 
to  give  expression.  Fancy  chained  to  leaden-footed  Reason 
does  not  allow  us  to  conceive  of  the  world  in  the  large  and 
open  sense  that  enabled  a  simpler  race  to  read  in  myth  and 
legend;  and  speculation  too  often  passes  for  romance.  In  a 
sleepless  land  we  seek  some  shade  of  dreams,  and  fain  would 
tarry  awhile  with  mine  host.  Fancy-free,  in  his  delectable 
valley,  while  the  minion  Reason  trudges  far  behind.  Truly, 
being  men,  we  must  put  off  childish  things;  yet  let  us  keep 
something  of  the  simplicity,  the  wide-eyed  wonder  of  child- 
hood, that  we  may  delight  in  the  woods  and  open  fields,  the 
speed-swept  sheen  of  the  storm's  leprous  face,  the  portent 
glory  of  sunset,  the  poetry  of  simple   life — jucunda    ohlivia 

vitae — 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

May  we  never  cease  to  be  Pagans,  dwellers  in  villages, 
sojourners  in  wayside  places.  For  the  old  Pagan  idea  and 
belief  have  much  to  contend  with  in  our  day.  The  outland 
men,  whom  we  neither  trust  nor  understand,  pour  in  upon  us 
— a  grim,  silent  invasion  of  pilgrim  peoples,  with  crude 
untutored  notions  of  the  nobler  phases  of  existence.  Art,  in 
its  most  inclusive  sense,  is  rendered  dumb  in  the  confusion  of 
new  standards  and  strange  unwrought  material,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  should  speak  from  the  heart  of  a  people  and 
fails  to  do  so,  has  but  a  momentary  appeal.  Cheap  novels, 
vulgar  plays,  the  literature  of  the  anarchist  and  the  malcon- 
tent, the  blasphemer  and  the  unbeliever — these  are  the 
weapons  with  which  the  unskilled,  impudent  underworld  tries 
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to  assert  its  sway.  Science  writes  of  the  world,  as  Stevenson 
says,  ^^as  though  with  the  cold  finger  of  a  starfish;''  discusses 
it  in  terms  of  logarithms  and  chemical  analysis.  Indeed  its 
business  is  not  with  the  spirit  that  animates  the  face  and  the 
heart  of  the  world.  The  merely  clever  clamours  for  recogni- 
tion, humour  gives  place  to  wit,  mere  amusement  is  taken  for 
enjoyment.  A  lack  of  taste,  not  of  intelligence,  welcomes  the 
burlesque  in  art.  The  poet,  hidden  in  the  light  of  thought, 
dare  not,  cannot  sing. 

Stevenson,  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  put  the  matter  in 
his  headlong  way  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Low:  ^^We  live,'' 
said  he,  ^4n  a  rum  age  of  music  without  airs,  stories  without 
incident,  pictures  without  beauty.  So  long  as  an  artist  is  on 
his  head,  is  painting  with  a  flute,  or  writes  with  an  etcher's 
needle,  or  conducts  the  orchestra  with  a  meat-axe,  all  is  well, 
and  plaudits  shower  along  with  roses."  His  artist's  soul 
unerringly  sought  the  moral  and  dramatic,  and  in  these,  in 
whatever  guise,  found  the  poetry  and  the  meaning  of  life. 
The  shows  and  the  pomp  and  the  artificialities  of  the  world 
must  pass  and  be  forgotten.  Life  is  serious  enough  to  be 
expressed  always  in  terms  of  truth;  Art  needs  for  its  appeal 
no  bolster  of  delusive  trumpery.  When  all  is  done  and  said, 
the  last  foolish  word  spoken,  and  degradation  has  done  its 
worst,  the  weakest  travesty  won  its  plaudits  and  its  roses, 
and  the  fool  of  time  made  his  dark  exit — the  enduring  realities 
of  Life  and  Art  alone  shall  remain,  changeless  in  beauty  and 
strength.  ^^  Wisdom  is  better  than  wealth,  and  a  golden 
sentence  worth  a  world  of  treasure." 

Our  resource  and  safety  lie  in  our  turning  to  Nature 
again,  in  the  poet's  attitude  of  reverence  in  presence  of  a 
mystery,  with  something  of  the  submission  and  awe  of  the 
childman  as  he  first  looked  out  upon  the  world.  The  super- 
natural was  in  everything  he  saw;  and  out  of  his  awe  and 
wonder,  out  of  the  spiritual  meanings  with  which  he  invested 
the  world,  arose  living  literature  and  glorious  art  in  whatever 
form.  ^^In  wonder,"  says  Coleridge,  ^^all  philosophy  began, 
in  wonder  it  ends;  and  admiration  fills  up  the  interspace." 
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We  must  stand  with  Newton  in  the  laboratory  or  at  the 
mirror  of  the  telescope,  plough  uncharted  seas  by  the  stars 
that  swing  in  their  courses  at  untold  billions  of  miles  from  our 
own  careering  planet,  or  hover  among  the  golden  lighted 
lanes  of  a  mid-England  cornfield — and  confess  that  we  are 
but  as  children  cuUing  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  an  infinite  sea. 
If  we  would  bring  back  the  Age  of  Gold,  let  us  look  out  upon 
the  world  with  imaginative  wonder,  as  did  the  minstrels  of  a 
youthful  age,  of  peoples  to  whom  ^Hhat  war-scattering 
shout  of  all-unarmed  Achilles''  brought  terror  or  exultation,  or 
beyond  whose  doors  Tristram  rode,  or  Bedevere,  to  Lyon- 
nesse.  If  we  are  estranged  from  the  world  of  the  imagination, 
the  cause  of  our  estrangement  lies  largely  with  ourselves.  To 
the  unworldly  alone  is  it  given  to  taste  the  true  flavour  of 
the  beauty  of  life,  to  be  the  familiars  and  kindred  of  the  great 
of  old,  the  inheritors  of  a  salvation  earned  by  those  who  gave 
of  self  no  hostage  to  the  unworthy.  Yet  we  may  ask  with 
Matthew  Arnold — 

But  we,  brought  forth  and  reared  in  hours 
Of  change,  alarm,  surprise, — 
What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  ours? 
What  leisure  to  grow  wise? 

In  the  by-paths  along  the  stark  white  ways  of  life  are  to 
be  found  shelter,  if  we  only  knew;  leisure  and  shelter  to  grow 
both  wise  and  ripe,  reason  for  faith  in  our  destiny,  and  hope 
for  men.  And  there  for  a  season  we  must  make  retreat,  if 
we  would  both  lose  and  keep  the  world. 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content. 
The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown. 

Behind  the  tumult  and  the  clamour  of  the  world,  the 
clash  of  arms  and  furor  of  warring  castes,  the  confusion  of 
insecurity  and  the  obliteration  of  ideals,  there  is  the  rich- 
fraught  silence  of  the  quiet  mind,  the  resource  within  our- 
selves to  keep  us  soul-free.  Cultivons  notre  jardin.  Poetry 
is  latent  everywhere,  and  nature  can  never  be  dumb.  The 
white  walls  of  a  monastery  half-hidden  in  the  purple  of  dis- 
tant mountains,  a  little  cluster  of  mediaevaUsm  far-strayed, 
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lead  the  imagination  in  day-dreams  to  an  old-world  idyllic 
life.  Isles  and  wooded  shores  and  vistas  of  shadow  waters, 
the  rustling  crescendo  of  trees  swayed  to  some  weird  impulsive 
rhythm,  touching  the  heart,  when: 

With  stars  and  sea-winds  for  her  raiment, 

Night  sinks  on  the  sea — 

these  have  not  lost  their  ancient  power.  , 

The  country-folk  of  Ceylon  and  Southern  India  place  at 
the  border  of  their  villages  the  white  statue  of  a  horse.  It 
stands  ever  ready,  accoutred,  fed.  At  night,  black  demons 
scurry  about  the  fields  to  blight  the  crops;  but  the  good 
spirits,  friends  of  peasants,  flash  back  and  forth  on  the  white 
charger  to  hound  from  their  demesne  the  demons  of  evil 
intent.  For  a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  thousand  nights 
has  this  trust  in  the  power  of  good  over  the  power  of  evil 
been  put  to  the  test;  and  this  night  in  some  mountain  valley 
of  Ceylon,  the  dim  charger  careers  with  his  ghostly  rider,  the 
lights  of  the  village  burn  low,  and  haunting  demon  shapes 
and  fears  flee  into  outermost  darkness.  But  the  morrow  will 
break  upon  happy  fields  and  villages  and  the  charger  pro- 
visioned against  the  night.  There  is  a  great  deep  poetry  in 
that;  the  trustfulness  of  the  childman  face  to  face  with  nature 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It  is  his  simplicity  we  shall 
do  well  to  emulate ;  his  attitude  we  shall  do  well  to  understand. 
On  an  island,  in  the  tops  of  its  tossing  trees,  the  rossignol 
sings.  Deep  night  engulfs  him.  Storm  clouds,  heralded  by 
ominous  gusty  winds  and  the  wash  of  far-rolled  waves,  crash 
and  thunder  in  the  gloom.  In  the  pause  of  the  gale  the 
singer  is  heard — piping  a  questioning  wonder,  ^^I  so  small  and 
Thy  thunder  and  wind  so  great,'' — piping  to  keep  up  his 
courage,  to  signal  a  mate  buffeted  by  the  wind — still,  a  song, 
undaunted.  To  go  through  life  singing,  and  to  echo  along 
its  dark  places  the  beauty  of  song,  speaking  to  man  from  his 
own  and  for  all  time — for  this  was  the  poet  mind  unbound. 
Must  we  not  in  very  truth  turn  to  Nature,  and  trust — until 
the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away  ? 

Walter  S.  Johnson 

(J.  s.  w.) 
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rOR  many  years  now  a  theory  of  the  aetiology  of  hysteria 
has  been  before  the  medical  public,  and  has  found 
acceptance,  in  more  recent  times,  fir^t  in  Austria-Hungary, 
later  in  America  and  Canada  and,  within  the  last  few  years, 
in  Great  Britain.  Hysteria  is  viewed  by  this  school,  not  as  a 
disease  with  some  material  or  organic  lesion  of  the  brain, 
its  cells  and  inter-communicating  paths,  but  as  an  over- 
forced  working  of  a  perfectly  normal  and  protective  mechanism 
of  the  mind.  Painful  thoughts  are  detached  from  conscious- 
ness, the  mind  is  dissociated,  and  its  distressing  units  are 
thrust  down  into  an  underworld  of  unconsciousness.  There, 
however,  they  live  a  subliminal  Hades  existence;  potent  to 
influence  the  activities  of  the  remaining  consciousness  more 
fatally  than  the  ghost  of  Hamlet^s  father  the  surviving  Ham- 
let. Wishes  that  are  thus  repressed,  are  those  of  our  more 
unsocial  attributes — our  animal  nature,  our  selfish  egoism, 
and  our  vanity — that  are  incompatible  with  good  citizenship. 
Such  repressions,  dating  from  earhest  childhood,  when 
supplemented  by  later  emotional  experiences  and  aided  by 
excesses,  are  the  seeds  from  which  hysteria — imaginary  illness 
of  a  distressing  type — springs;  the  symptoms  of  the  hysteria 
being  conditioned,  often  in  a  marked  symbolism,  by  the 
repressed  wishes  or  memories.  Thus,  to  take  an  imaginary 
case,  a  man  who  had  committed  ''embezzlement  under  dis- 
tressing circumstances" — a  thing  that  had  led  to  the  develop- 
menit  of  an  hysteria  in  him — might  find  himself  under  im- 
pulsion to  found  numerous  asylums  for  credulous  widows  and 
orphans.  Lady  Macbeth,  when  sleep-walking  (a  state  in 
which  suppressed  thoughts  can  express  themselves)  sym- 
bolizes a  moral  stigma  by  an  actual  physical  stain  that 
cannot  be  washed  out.^    Exalted  into  an  hysteria,  this  would 


1  "Macbeth."    Act  V.,  sc.  1. 
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show  itself  in  waking  life  as  a  compulsion,  for  no  obvious 
reason,  to  frequent  and  unnecessary  ablutions/ 

Of  the  growth  of  the  influence  of  the  Viennese  school 
under  Freud,  to  whom  the  theory  of  repressions  is  due,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak,  except  to  state  that,  after  a  latent 
period  of  eighteen  years,  it  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt 
amongst  British  psychopathologists.  For  furthei:  details  of 
this  side  of  a  complex  problem,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
writings  of  Bernard  Hart,^  of  Ernest  Jones,^  and  of  Freud.* 

It  is  not  the  psychology  of  hysterical  patients  that 
concerns  us  now,  but  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
psychopathology  to  everyday  psychology.  The  striking  thing 
about  Freud^s  theories  is  that,  when  applied  to  many  diverse 
phenomena,  they  produce  an  amazing  coordination  of  things 
apparently  incoordinate.  Not  only  do  they  resume  the  facts 
of  hysteria,  but  they  explain  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  dream 
world,  they  illuminate  the  odd  acts  of  forgetfulness  and 
remembrance,  the  misplacements  and  mistakes  of  everyday 
life,  the  origin  and  nature  of  myths,  and  the  sudden  inex- 
plicable fits  of  anger  or  depression,  the  unforeseen  whims  and 
reactions  of  men  in  the  public  eye,  or  of  intimate  friends, 
that  make  life  so  much  of  an  adventure.  Nowhere  is  Freud's 
theory  of  ^^ repression''  more  illuminating  than  in  the  world 
of  pontics  and  theology,  for  it  reveals  the  source  and  motives 
of  the  petty  hypocrisies  that  are  there  so  patent  to  the  un- 
biased observer. 

A  singular  and  somewhat  ridiculous  case  taken  from 
actual  life  will  perhaps  make  Freud's  theory  clearer.  A 
young  man,  sensitive  in  regard  to  personal  relations,  noticed 
that  whenever  a  certain  factory  chimney  came  into  view  he 
felt  inexplicably  angry.  The  anger  was  absurd  and  un- 
reasonable, for  there  were  numbers  of  other  chimneys  in  all 
views  of  the  town  quite  as  ugly.     Further,  the  young  man, 


1  Compare  Morton  Prince's  case,  Miss  Beauchamp,  who  would  take  two  or  three 
cold  baths  in  the  morning  before  being  satisfied  with  her  toilet. 

2  "The  Psychology  of  Insanity."     Cambridge,  1912. 

3  "  Papers  on  Psycho-Analysis."     London,  1913. 

4  Translations  of  Freud's  works  are  now  appearing. 
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under  the  influence  of  Whistler,  Balestrieri,  Steinlen,  and 
Pennell,  admired  factory  chimneys.  Nevertheless,  for  a 
year,  this  amusing  phenomenon  persisted  and  seemed  utterly 
inexplicable. 

When  asked  what  was  the  first  thing  that  came  into  his 
mind  on  thinking  of  this  factory  chimney,  the  answer  was: 
a  certain  open  space  into  which  he  had  but  very  rarely  been. 
The  chimney  in  question  was  visible  from  many  other  parts 
of  the  town,  and  it  was  odd  that  it  should  connect  itself  with 
this  particular  open  space.  Asked  what  the  next  association 
was,  he  recalled  a  very  painful  interview  in  this  open  space 
with  a  friend,  who  shortly  afterwards  definitely  broke  their 
friendship.  On  going  to  the  open  space  again  and  seating 
himself  on  the  very  seat  occupied  during  the  interview,  he 
found  that  exactly  facing  him  and  most  prominent  in  the 
mid-distance  was  the  factory  chimney,  the  sight  of  which 
aroused  his  anger. 

Freud's  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  simple.  A 
number  of  ideas  were  linked  together  into  a  complex,  attach- 
ed to  which  was  a  painful  emotion.  To  protect  the  mind 
from  such  painful  emotion  the  complex  of  ideas  was  banished, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  consciousness,  so  that  painful  sensa- 
tions were  less  easily  evoked.  The  complex  was  ^'repressed.'' 
Part  of  the  complex  was  undoubtedly  the  chimney  and  the 
particular  open  space,  and  a  resistance  was  placed  between 
the  percept  ^ ^chimney''  and  the  remembrance  of  the  quarrel 
that  began  under  its  shadow.  Nevertheless,  the  emotion 
attached  to  the  complex  lived  on,  though  less  accessible  to 
introspection,  and  evidenced  itself  in  this  unreasonable  anger 
at  the  sight  of  the  chimney.  The  observer  transferred  his 
emotion  of  anger  with  his  quondam  friend  to  an  inoffending 
chimney ! 

The  rousing  of  this  thrill  of  anger  may  be  termed  ^^  touch- 
ing a  complex.^'  No  idea  is  ever  entirely  without  emotion 
attached  to  it.  From  one  idea  to  the  next  is  a  step  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty.  Thus  one  person  would  move  from  the 
idea  '^sunlight''  to  '^Greece,''  Egypt,''  the  ^^Tropics;"  while 
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another  would  move  from  "sunlight"  to  ''soap'^  and  "the 
Mersey;"  and  a  third  thus:  "sunlight,"  "soap,"  "Lever,"* 
"Archimedes,"^  "screws,"  "water  supply."  Steps  in 
other  directions  to  each  of  the  three  would  be  more 
difficult.  Naturally  the  first  group  of  associations  would  be 
typical  of  a  person  fond  of  warmth  and  travel,  i.e.,  there  is 
emotion  attached  to  these  ideas;  the  second  group  to  a  pat- 
riotic Liverpudlian  or  inhabitant  of  the  Wirral;  the  third  to 
a  man  of  scientific  bent,  interested  in  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  scientific  discovery.  Every  idea,  then,  has  attached 
to  it  a  web  of  other  ideas  with  which  it  is  emotionally  (not 
merely  intellectually)  associated.  Such  a  group  of  ideas  is 
known  as  a  complex.  The  emotions  attached  are  usually 
pleasure  or  dislike;  if  pleasure,  then  the  complex  tends  to  be 
"exalted;"  if  dislike,  it  tends  to  be  "repressed." 

Most  of  the  odd  acts  of  people  in  real  life  (and,  of  course, 
in  novels)  are  to  be  traced  to  some  repression  of  a  desire,  and 
the  queer  and  unexpected  bursts  of  emotion  are  referable  to 
"touching  a  complex."  Thus,  a  person  of  strong  ambition, 
who  is  working  in  a  subordinate  position  in  an  institution, 
may  continually,  when  altering  the  "In"  and  "Out"  indica- 
tor, alter  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  departmeiit  and  not  his 
own.  Another,  interested  in  Rubgy  football,  will  feel  a  glow 
of  senseless  pride  when  he  notices  that  an  international  has 
the  same  initials  as  hiniiself.  A  third  example,  from  actual 
life,  is  that  of  a  man  who  felt  a  burst  of  unreasoning  anger 
when  the  writer  quoted  Wilfred  Pole  as  saying  of  a  hawthorn 
tree,  "The  scent  of  this  tree  is  detestable."^  He  saw  at  once 
that  the  anger  was  unreasoning  and  absurd,  but  was  unaware 
of  the  real  reason.  Later  it  flashed  on  him.  The  associa- 
tion-complex was  hawthorn — may — May  (the  name  of  his 
fiancee).  At  once  the  anger  became  understandable — a  com- 
plex had  been  unpleasantly  disturbed. 


1  Sir  William  Lever,  manufacturer  of  Sunlight  Soap. 

2  A  mathematician  interested  in  levers  and  screws  for  raising  water. 

3  "Sandra  Belloni,"  p.  87,  1,  2  pocket  ed. 
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The  repressions  of  ordinary,  everyday  life  may  be  con- 
scious, semi-conscious,  or  unconscious,  but  the  results  are 
much  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  repressed  wish  is  not 
destroyed,  but  lives  on  and  on  in  the  underworld  of  the  un- 
conscious, potent  for  good  or  ill.  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
servation of  emotional  ^ ^energy''  as  of  physical  energy.  This 
energy  is  always  seeking  an  outlet,  and  always,  in  spite  of  a 
watchful  censor  at  the  door  of  consciousness,  finding  that 
outlet. 

The  ways  in  which  it  finds  that  outlet  are  multitudinous. 
It  may  be  in  the  shape  of  a  dream;  repressed  wishes  and 
thoughts  are  exposed  in  the  distorted  phantasmagoria  of 
sleep.  A  hated  acquaintance  you  will  murder  in  your  dreams, 
disguised  as  some  animal  with  which  you  identify  him.  You 
will  dream  that  a  friend,  lately  departed,  after  furlough,  is 
still  with  you,  and  you  will  betray  pleased  surprise  thereat. 
You  will  callously  thwart  the  ambitions  and  ruin  the 
careers  of  colleagues  in  dreams,  that  you  may  further  your 
own  advancement.^ 

Again,  the  emotional  ^ ^energy''  may  manifest  itself  by 
transferring  itself  to  ideas  or  objects  that  show  some  simil- 
arity, superficial  or  otherwise,  to  the  repressed  idea.  Thus 
an  upright  man,  who  nevertheless  had  unconscious  leanings 
to  dishonest  transactions,  might  take  great  delight  in  the 
nursery  rhyme,  ^^ There  was  a  crooked  man,"  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  merit.  Or  it  may  show  itself  in  symbolism. 
You  unconsciously  interpose  a  wall  of  books  or  apparatus,  or 
even  an  epergne  between  yourself  and  an  incipient  enemy,  or, 
unconsciously,  you  place  his  portrait,  or  the  books  he  has 
given  you,  upside  down.  In  a  performance  of  ^'The  Eldest 
Son"  at  Liverpool,  the  Irish  girl,  Mabel  Lanfarne,  who  is  in 
love  with  Bill  (the  eldest  son)  and  is  expected  by  all  the 
members  of  the  household  to  become  engaged  to  him,  made 
her  wish  obvious  by  a  piece  of  symbolism.  After  the  inter- 
rupted rehearsal  of  the  private  theatricals,  in  which  a  baby 
is  represented  by  a  hassock  and  a  cradle  by  a  waste  paper 

1  See  Freud.     "Traumdeutung,"  1911. 
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basket,  she  had  a  brief  interview  with  the  Eldest  Son.  She 
took  the  hassock,  which  had  been  thrown  aside  on  the  sudden 
interruption,  and  replaced  it  in  the  waste  paper  basket.  He, 
a  moment  later,  stumbled  over  it  and  muttered.  This  clever 
piece  of  '^business''  obviously  symbolized  her  maternal  desires 
and  his  objection  to  gratifying  them. 

Another  similar  mechanism  is  that  of  identification.  A 
man  unconsciously  identifies  himself  with  the  object  of  his 
hero  worship.  He  takes  on  the  same  idiosyncrasies,  adopts 
unconsciously  his  vocabulary  and  even  handwriting.  Their 
views  on  politics  and  religion  begin  to  coincide,  and  should 
the  hero  write  poetry  as  a  hobby,  the  fidus  Achates  will 
write  verse,  however  stubborn  his  stylus.  And  yet  were  he 
accused  of  imitation  he  would  indignantly  deny  it. 

It  may  be  that  an  absolute  loss  of  memory  for  a  well- 
known  name  is  the  result  of  repression.  Some  poem,  learnt 
in  childhood,  may  be  swept  from  the  memory  because  it  has 
later  become  associated  with  painful  circumstances.  You 
may  forget  to  carry  out  the  reasonable  and  harmless  requests 
of  a  colleague  because  of  some  latent,  unsuspected  hostility. 
Or  you  may  forget  to  post  your  wife's  letter,  because,  un- 
known to  yourself,  you  object  to  her  being  on  letter- writing 
terms  with  anyone  but  yourself.  The  repression  may  show 
itself  as  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  a  misprint.  ^ 
Said  a  young  psycho-analyst  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  ^^  It's  funny 
what  truths  you  tell  when  you  aren't  thinking,  and  what 
untruths  when  you  are  thinking." 

And  a  host  of  other  phenomena  is  evidence  of  repressions. 
If  an  apparently  simple  person  shows  himself  capable  of  a 
series  of  acts  that  look  like  an  ingenious  plot,  they  may  be 
activated  by  the  energy  of  a  stubbornly  repressed  wish; 
unexpected  inflexions  of  the  voice  may  be  similarly  deter- 
mined; meaningless  words  may  become  obsessions;  numbers, 
apparently  harmless,  but  of  great  hidden  significance,  may 
sing  in  the  ears  or  write  themselves  on  the  wall;  unconscious 


1  See  Freud.     '*  Die  Psychologie  des  Alltagslebens,"  1912,  (4th  ed.)  p.  41.  et  seq. 
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gestures  and  unconsciously  adopted  clothing,  express  or 
symbolize  unconscious  desire  or  thought;  the  common  sensa- 
tion of  deja  vu  has  the  same  origin;  and,  to  make  an  end  of 
the  catalogue,  songs  and  themes  of  music  that  haunt  one  have 
probably  reference  to  one's  deeply  unconscious  life.  Thus,  a 
student  who  had  been  overworking  before  an  imminent 
examination,  was  noticed  to  be  quietly  humming  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  work  he  was  engrossed  in,  ^^For  all 
the  saints  who  from  their  labours  rest/'  Another,  who  has 
great  difficulty  in  arising  from  bed  and  spends  the  day  long- 
ing for  his  evening  sleep,  frequently  finds  himself  singing,  as 
he  takes  his  morning  bath,  ^^The  day  thou  gavest.  Lord,  is 
ended,''  or  whispering,  '^He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  The 
meaning  of  these  unconscious  acts  is  obvious. 

Now  these  unconscious  acts  are  the  salt  and  savour  of 
existence.  It  is  they,  or  rather,  the  underlying  complexes, 
that  make  life  so  interesting  and  exhilaratingly  surprising; 
and,  of  course,  the  great  novelists  use  them  instinctively  in 
their  works.  Foremost  in  this  art  is  George  Meredith  and  it 
will  be  the  task  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  paper 
to  use  the  discoveries  of  Freud  to  elucidate  some  of  the 
puzzling  reactions  of  the  characters  in  his  novels.  With 
very  few  exceptions  every  one  of  the  reactions  of  the  com- 
plex-ridden mind  given  above  can  be  illustrated  from  George 
Meredith's  novels.  Meredith,  naturally,  is  not  unique  in 
this.  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  and  a  number  of 
modern  writers  could  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  Freud's 
theories.  But  the  subtlest  examples  are  certainly  to  be 
found  in  Meredith,  and  one  cannot  read  ^^One  of  our  Con- 
querors" without  becoming  convinced  that  he  not  only  ob- 
served facts  and  recorded  them,  but  that  he  had  a  definite, 
underlying  theory  to  explain  them. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  examples  is  to  be  found  in 
''Sandra  Belloni''^  in  the  paragraph  describing  the  emotions 
of  the  Misses  Pole  on  their  way,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
dinner  table  of  a  person  of  quality.     Meredith  describes  not 

1  Chap.  X.,  p.  62, 1.  5  to  p.  63, 1.  20. 
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only  the  mechanism  of  repression,  but  also  the  way  in  which 
the  repressed  emotions  gain  expression.  To  exult  openly  on 
their  first  gained  step  up  the  social  ladder  would  be  indecent 
in  such  cultivators  of  the  fine  shades  and  the  nice  feelings. 
To  admit  that  their  ambition  was  to  chmb,  would  be  a  coarse- 
ness they  could  never  contemplate.  Consequently  their 
exultation  at  the  first  step  taken  must  be  repressed,  and  their 
emotion  and  their  desire  to  express  it  must  have  no  outlet. 
But  such  repressed  desires  do  find  expression:  in  Adela's 
case  by  transference  to  the  cottage  children.  She  rejoiced  in 
their  happiness  and  so  relieved  her  pent-up  exultation. 

''  How  delighted  they  look!"  she  exclaimed  more  than  once,  and  in- 
formed her  sisters  that  a  country  life  was  surely  the  next  thing  to 
Paradise.  "These  children  do  look  happy!"  Thus  did  the  weak  one 
cunningly  relieve  herself. 

A  similar  transference  we  find  in  a  passage  in  ^^Beauchamp's 
Career,^'  and  into  a  short  sentence  or  two  Meredith  condenses 
the  history  of  his  hero's  love  affairs.  Beauchamp  and  Cecilia 
Halkett  are  walking  on  the  fir-heights  overlooking  Bevisham. 
Beauchamp  is  more  than  half  in  love  with  Cecilia,  but  hon- 
ourable scruples  about  money  and  the  mystery  of  a  letter 
from  his  old  love,  Renee,  prevent  his  avowing  it.  The  first 
romance  of  Beauchamp's  career  was  enacted  in  Venice. 
There,  amid  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  he  worshipped  Renee, 
and  the  scenery  was  vividly  associated  in  his  mind  with  her. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  when  in  love  for  a  second  time 
Venice  should  rise  to  his  mind,  and  that  he  should  say, 

"  Bevisham^  looks  well  from  here.  We  might  make  a  North -Western 
Venice  of  it  if  we  liked !" 

He  has  transferred  the  surroundings  of  his  first  declaration 
of  love  to  the  surroundings  in  which  he  is  likely  to  make  his 
second.  Unconsciously,  in  the  words  quoted,  he  does  declare 
his  love.  They  are  tantamount  to  a  proposal  of  marriage. 
Had  Cecilia  Halkett  been  a  psycho-analyst,  things  had  gone 
better ! 


1  Bevisham  is  Southampton.     Only  the  distorted  gaze  of  a  man  in  love  could  see 
its  possibilities  of  becoming  a  north-western  Venice. 
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Not  far  removed  from  the  phenomenon  of  transference 
is  that  of  symbolism,  for  they  are  related  much  as  are  simile 
and  metaphor.  Symbolism  is  one  of  the  outlets  for  a  repress- 
ed desire,  and  we  meet  it  as  such  frequently  in  Meredith. 
The  novel,  ^^The  Egoist,'^  is  richest  in  symboHsm,  and  from 
it  we  may  choose  the  following  incident.  Clara  Middleton 
is  engaged  to  the  Egoist,  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  and  has 
begun  to  loathe  the  way  in  which  he  tries  to  shield  her  from 
the  world  and  interpose  himself,  his  wealth  or  his  dependents, 
between  her  and  its  dangers  and  attractions.  She  felt  her 
nature  stifled  in  her  luxurious  prison,  and  a  symbolic  action 
asserts  her  desire  to  dispense  with  his  protection. 

Sir  Willoughby,  with  many  protestations  of  regret  that  letters  of 
business  debarred  him  from  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  them,  remarked 
upon  the  path  proposed  by  Miss  Dale. 

"In  that  case  you  must  have  a  footman." 

"  Then  we  adopt  the  other,"  said  Clara,  and  they  set  forth. 

"  Sir  Willoughby,"  Miss  Dale  said  to  her,  ''  is  always  in  alarm  about 
our  unprotectedness." 

Clara  glanced  up  at  the  clouds  and  closed  her  parasol. 

She  replied,  "  It  inspires  timidity."^ 

Why  should  the  last  sentence  but  one  be  interpolated  ?  It 
might  be,  of  course,  to  hold  up  the  conversation  and  throw 
more  emphasis  on  the  ensuing  phrase.  But  a  subtler  inter- 
pretation is  that  the  action  is  symbolic.  Clara  wanted  none 
of  Sir  Willoughby 's  protection;  hated  protection  in  any 
form,  even  the  doubtful  protection  of  a  sunshade.  Down 
goes  the  parasol  to  symbolize  the  fact. 

Slips  of  the  tongue  are  often  signs  of  a  repressed  desire. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  is  the  mistake  of  Oxford- 
Whitford  in  ^^The  Egoist.'^  This  has  been  admirably  eluci- 
dated by  Ernest  Jones,  and  so  is  in  need  of  no  further 
exposition.^  A  similar  example  is  that  in  the  ^^  Adventures  of 
Harry  Richmond,''  where  the  German  Princess  Ottilia  ad- 
mits, by  a  slip,  her  love  for  Harry  Richmond  in  the  simple 

1  "  The  Egoism,"  p.  163,  1.  23,  et  seq. 

2  Ernest  Jones.     "  Papers  on  Psycho-Analysis,"  p.  60.     1912. 
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phrase,  ^^We  change  countries.''^  She  is  speaking  of  her  for- 
mer Enghsh  governess  who  is  about  to  marry  a  German, 
and  thus  unintentionally  avows  her  desire  to  marry  an 
Englishman — an  avowal  that  drowns  her  in  confusion. 

One  last  point,  in  which  Meredith  illustrated  in  his 
novels  a  statement  of  Freud,  is  that  of  the  hidden  meaning 
of  the  musical  themes  that  most  of  us  half-consoiously  sing. 
Freud^  suggests  that  they  give  a  clue  to  the  singer's  un- 
conscious thoughts.  Two  examples  of  this  from  actual  Ufa 
are  given  above.  In  ^^One  of  our  Conquerors,''^  at  the  time 
when  the  engagement  of  Nesta  and  Dudley  Sowerby  is  in 
the  immediate  future,  Victor  Radnor  finds  himself  singing 
an  Hnwonted  air. 

He  left  his  hotel  for  the  station,  singing  the  great  aria  of  the  fourth 
Act  of  the  Favonta:  neglected  since  that  mighty  German  with  his  Rienziy 
and  Tannhduser,  and  Tristan  and  Isolda,  had  mastered  him,  to  the  displace- 
ment of  his  boyhood's  beloved  sugary — inis  smd-antes  smd-zettis ;  had 
clearly  mastered  not  beguiled  him;  had  wafted  him  up  to  a  new  realm, 
invigorating  if  severer.  But  now  his  youth  would  have  its  voice.  He 
travelled  up  to  town  with  Sir  Abraham  Quatley,  and  talked,  and  took  and 
gave  hints  upon  city  and  commercial  affairs,  while  the  honeyed  Italian  of 
the  conventional,  gloriously  animal,  stress  and  flutter  had  a  revel  in  his 
veins,  now  and  then  mutedly  ebullient  of  the  mouth :  honeyed,  golden,  rich 
in  visions:  having  surely  much  more  of  Nature's  encouragement  to  her 
children. 

Why  should  Victor  Radnor  have  chosen  those  particular 
operas  and  not  others  of  the  ^^ mighty  German"?  Why 
not  ^^ Lohengrin"  ?  Why  not  ^^Die  Meistersinger "  ?  Surely 
the  musical  city  merchant  (apart  from  the  gallant  and  buoy- 
ant optimism  so  characteristic  of  the  music  and  of  Victor 
Radnor)  would  be  attracted  by  the  music  of  the  Nuremberg 
merchants.  But  no.  He  unconsciously  prefers  ^^Rienzi"  (a 
second  rate  work  written  before  Wagner  found  himself); 
^^Tannhauser,"  beloved  of  the  popnlace,  but  certainly  not  of 
Wagner's  best;  and  ^^ Tristan  and  Isolde,"  an  opera,  in  the 


1  p.  247. 

2  "  Psychopathologie  des  Alltagslebens,"  1912. 

3  p.  238,  last  paragraph. 
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eyes  of  Wagnerians,  the  flower  and  culmination  of  Wagner^s 
genius.  Why  do  we  have  such  a  contradiction  in  Victor 
Radnor^s  preferences  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  operas:  Victor  Radnor  unconsciously 
identifies  himself  with  the  chief  actors  in  these  dramas. 

^^Rienzi'^  was  founded  by  Wagner  directly  on  Lytton's 
novel, — a  novel  much  more  read  twenty-five  years  ago  than 
now — the  sub-title  of  which  is  ^^The  Tribune  of  the  People.  ^^ 
To  become  the  Tribune  of  the  People  is  the  subject  of  the 
repressed  idea  which  runs  throughout  ^^One  of  our  Con- 
querors." Victor  Radnor's  preference  for  ^^Rienzi''  is  deter- 
mined by  his  repressed  desire  to  become  a  leader  of  the  nation. 

The  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  other  two  operas  is 
simple,  they  both  deal  with  illicit  passion — the  second  of  the 
two  with  the  idealization  of  illicit  passion.^  The  turning 
point  of  the  life  of  Victor  Radnor  was  his  perfect  and  over- 
whelming love  for  Nataly — a  love  that  thwarted  and  repress- 
ed his  desire  to  become  Tribune  of  the  People — an  illicit  love, 
for  his  wife  was  still  living. 

Perhaps  no  clearer  case  of  Meredith's  anticipation  of 
Freud  could  be  found.  ^^One  of  our  Conquerors"  was  pub- 
lished in  1890,  and  the  ^^Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life" 
not  till  1901.  The  reason  given  by  Meredith  for  the  sudden 
change  in  Victor  Radnor's  unconscious  choice  of  tunes  is  on 
identical  lines  with  those  given  above  for  his  love  of  the 
Wagner  operas  quoted. 

These  half  dozen  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
interest  that  psycho-analysis  will  add  to  the  reading  of  a 
novel.  Enumeration  of  them  all  is  merely  an  exercise  in 
tediousness  and  would  destroy  all  the  pleasure  derived  from 
discovering  them  for  oneself.  As  said  above,  other  novelists 
would  serve  the  purpose,  but  Meredith  has  more  examples 
for  the  diligent  searcher  than  any  other.^  In  fact,  the  whole 
of  ^^One  of  our  Conquerors"  is  an  essay  on  the  repression  of 


1  Or,  as  a  parson  once  wickedly  put  it,  "  The  long  drawn  out  amours  of  respondent 
and  co-respondent." 

2  The  writer's  bag  in  Meredith  approaches  two  hundred  examples. 
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an  idea.  And  so,  whatever  the  final  verdict  concerning  the 
value  of  psycho-analysis  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria  may  be, 
we  may  be  sure  that  its  value  in  everyday  psychology  will  be 
great,  for  Freud  and  our  great  literary  artists  see,  at  times, 
eye  to  eye  in  their  analyses  of  the  human  mind. 

V.   H.    MOTTRAM 


TO  ELIZABETH 

{The  Bookman) 

The  ^^ prairie  crocus'^  sheathed  in  velvet  gray 
Unfolds  corollas  magically  hued. 
Their  white  opaqueness  creamy,  yet  endued 
With  lovely  hints  of  every  tinge  of  May, 
All  blended,  as  by  some  elysian  ray. 
For  classic  petals  born  mid  grasses  rude 
Of  that  raw  West,  whose  arching  skies  include 
Within  horizons  vaguely  merged  away 
About  stark  folk  of  money-eager  toil. 
One  spirit  free  from  all  devotions  mean. 
Who  utters  daily,  lucid,  just,  serene 
Thoughts  garnered  while  she  burns  the  midnight  oil, 
Thoughts  pure  from  all  the  wide  world's  Mammon-moil 
As  the  dear  crocus  from  its  dreary  scene. 

E,  W.  T. 


SHELLEY  IN  ITALIAN 

Shelley,  Tradotto  da  Antonio  Calitri. 
York  Printing  Company — Casa  editrice  di  F.  J.  Dassori, 

New  York,  1914. 

'T'HE  author  of  this  new  translation  of  Shelley  into  Italian 
has  translated  per  amore,  without  count  of  time,  with- 
out heed  of  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  his  many  friends. 
For  Mr.  Calitri  is  an  original  poet  (in  his  mother  tongue, 
hien  entendu!)^  whose  powerful  and  creative  genius  has  won 
for  him  from  his  compatriots  in  America  the  most  enthusi- 
astic appreciation.  Wherever  an  Italian  newspaper  or 
literary  review  is  published,  there  the  poetic  and  dramatic 
verse  of  Antonio  Calitri  is  known.  Hence  it  came  that  when 
this  youthful  genius  first  conceived  the  project  of  an  Italian 
translation  of  his  beloved  poet  Shelley — a  translation  which 
should  do  that  which  had  never  yet  been  done,  namely  re- 
create that  bright  ethereal  spirit  in  an  Italian  form — he  met 
with  remonstrance,  dissuasion,  discouragement  from  every 
hand.  ^^Thou  shouldst  think  only  of  original  creation.'^  '^A 
translator  is  only  an  imitator.  ^^  ^^One  who  has  his  own  im- 
agination, his  own  fancies,  his  own  poetic  visions  ought  not 
to  waste  his  talents  in  reproducing  those  of  others. ^^  Or, 
from  an  aesthetic  standpoint,  ^^Thou  knowest  that  metaphors 
and  ideas  arise  already  clothed  with  their  expression.  They 
are  beautiful,  vibrant  with  life,  because  they  are  so  born  and 
so  produced;  thou  now  wouldst  cast  upon  them  the  fair  but 
alien  mantle  of  the  Italic  speech,  obscure  that  divine  and 
godlike  luminance,  produce  a  work  ungrateful  most  especially 
to  thyself.  For  the  Italian  language,  beautiful  and  flexible  as 
it  appears  to  thee,  has  always  been  more  or  less  recalcitrant 
to  translation.  And  Shelley,  above  all  others.  . .  .Dio  ce  ne 
liheri!  Ma,  all  say  that  he  is  untranslatable!  And  even 
though  thou  shouldst  succeed  in  thy  ambition  to  give  to  thy 
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fellow-Italians  the  real  Shelley,  delight  but  of  the  few,  thou 
wilt  have  spent  years  of  labour  in  vain,  both  because  the 
translator  may  not  deck  himself  out  in  borrowed  poetic  gar- 
ments and  because  a  translation  of  Shelley  will  have  no  sale. 
Neither  glory  nor  profit,  caro  mio,  bah !  Shelley,  it  is  true,  is 
a  great  poet,  si!  Carducci  told  us  so,  and  we  must  believe 
it/'  '^Benissimo!^'  answers  Signor  Calitri  in  his  quiet  way, 
^^but  hast  thou  read  Shelley  ?''    ^^Not  yet/'    '^Ah !" 

An  '^  Ah !"  replete  with  meaning.  For  despite  the  sonor- 
ous verse-version  of  Zanello,  the  pedestrian  rendering  of 
Chiarini,  the  cold,  heavy,  arid  paraphrase  of  Siciliani,  the 
crude  prose  ^^reproductions"  of  so  many  other  mis-called 
translators,  the  poetic  works  of  Shelley  are,  if  not  unknown, 
at  least  unappreciated  in  Italy.  And  how  could  this  be 
otherwise  where  the  sharp  shrilling  of  a  cricket  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  wild  cry  of  a  sublime  and  soaring  eagle  ? 

And  it  is  this  crime  against  high  poetry,  this  sacrilege 
against  the  most  golden  harmonies  of  Apollo's  lyre  that  my 
friend  Antonio  Calitri  has  set  himself,  as  a  labour  of  love,  the 
task  of  redeeming. 

^'Ed  io  traducevo/^  he  tells  us.  ^^E  V amove  mi  cresceva 
dentro,  quanto  piu  il  poeta  si  svelava,  spingendomi  al  bosco, 
al  fiume,  per  farmi  sentire  quello  die  egli  aveva  sentito;  aprirmi 
i  suoi  segreti;  nudare  fantasmi,  immagini,  pensieri  e  dirmi: — 
^  Vedi;  son  tuoi  ova;  li  hai  caldi  nel  cuore;  retirati,  e,  senza  farte 
vincere  dalla  cittd  tumultuosa,  lungi  da  Vonda  torhida  die 
Vaffoga,  lavora  in  silenzio.     Riuscirair  " 

And  he  has  succeeded,  succeeded  after  years  of  solitary, 
patient  toil;  succeeded  beyond  even  his  own  dreams  and 
aspirations.  He  has  recreated  that  impalpable  poetic  essence 
in  Italian,  and  for  this  he  will  have  both  fame  and  glory  as 
long  as  Shelley's  name  is  known  and  loved;  his  translations 
have  been  published,  and  well  published,  in  the  large  red- 
bound  volume  which  lies  on  my  desk  before  me;  this  summer  a 
large  publishing  house  of  his  native  Italy  has  claimed  the 
honour  of  giving  them  the  European  setting  that  they  deserve. 
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Signer  Calitri  has  not  translated  all  of  Shelley;  had  he 
done  so  the  good-sized  volume  before  me  would  not  have 
appeared  this  year.  This  translation,  as  I  have  stated  above, 
was  for  him  purely  a  labour  of  love;  and  that  explains  why, 
in  this  first  coup  d'essai,  we  find  no  mechanical  sequence 
followed.  Rather  Signor  Cahtri,  the  poet,  has  instinctively 
chosen  for  translation  those  poems  of  Shelley  which  the 
mature  judgement  of  discerning  commentators  has  pro- 
nounced to  be  most  poetic;  the  ^^ Indian  Serenade ;''  the 
'Philosophy  of  Love;"  ''To  Jane;"  "Time  Long  Past;" 
"The  Fugitives;"  "Arethusa;"  "To  Night;"  "The  Sensitive 
Plant;"  "The  Cloud;"  "To  a  Skylark;"  "Hymn  of  Apollo;" 
"The  Sunset;"  "Alastor;"  "Ode  to  Liberty;"  "Juhan  and 
Maddalo;"  "Lines  written  in  the  Bay  of  Lerici;"  "Queen 
Mab."  And  how  he  has  rendered  these  harplike  songs  and 
harmonies,  which  have  made  the  name  of  Shelley  immortal ! 
With  what  delicacy,  what  divination,  what  loving  fidelity  to 
thought  and  spirit,  to  verse  and  rhythm  and  every  fleeting 
harmony ! 

No,  an  English  reader  cannot  read  this  version  of  Shelley 
without  emotion — gratification  that  at  last  the  most  poetic 
people  of  Europe  will  know  and  love  our  most  poetic  poet  as 
their  own;  admiration  of  the  remarkable  poetic  gift  of  Mr. 
Calitri,  of  his  artistic  justesse,  of  his  reverent  treatment  of 
Shelley^s  verve  and  thought,  and,  above  all,  of  his  almost 
magical  power  to  reevoke  those  hauntingly  elusive.  Ariel- 
like harmonies  which  to  us  are  not  a  part  of  Shelley,  but  are 
Shelley  himself. 

As  to  Signor  Calitri's  method  of  translation,  he  has  told 
me  that  he  never,  in  any  single  instance,  has  undertaken  to 
translate  a  poem  of  Shelley's  until  he  had  visualized  it  imag- 
inatively, made  it  his  own;  till  images  and  ideas  had  grown 
within  his  soul  like  the  seeds  of  rare  and  beautiful  poetic 
flowers,  destined  to  unfold  in  rich  exquisite  blooms  on  the 
receptive  soil  of  their  new  linguistic  environment.  "I  read 
and  read,  now  this  lyric  and  now  that,  following  chance  or 
predilection;  and  only  when  I  had  felt  within  me  a  certain 
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light  that  enraptured,  a  certain  harmony  which  charmed,  I 
set  to  work  with  that  minghng  of  anguish  and  joy  that  one 
feels  when  one  seeks  to  find  expression  for  a  living  and 
integral  part  of  one's  own  soul/' 

Never,  percid,  a  moment  of  hesitation  or  doubt.  For 
Signor  Calitri  has  both  the  vision  and  the  gift;  he  possesses, 
above  all,  faith;  faith  in  himself,  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
Italian  language,  'Hhat  soft  bastard  Latin''  of  whose  per- 
during  beauties  our  own  Byron  was  so  enamoured — that 
idiom  '^prestabilissima  a  volgarizzare^^  (as  Leopardi  said)  not 
only  the  ancient  but  also  the  poets  of  our  later  time. 

But  for  this  young  poet  translation  did  not  mean  a 
slavish  and  mechanical  rendering  verse  by  verse  and  syllable 
by  syllable.  Recreation,  assimilation  first,  then  the  verse 
found  itself;  not  a  deliberate  and  chosen  vehicle  modelled 
rigidly  upon  the  same  pattern  as  the  original,  a  metrical 
and  rhythmical  bed  of  Procrustes  mutilating  and  deforming 
the  translator's  poetic  spirit,  which,  swept  away  by  Shelley's 
soaring  flight,  must  soar  in  the  same  ethereal  regions  where 
he  soars:  even  Mr.  Calitri^s  confidence  in  his  own  beloved 
idiom  would  have  failed  him  if  such  had  been  his  method  or 
his  aim.  Recreation  to  him  means  equivalence,  not  trans- 
literation. In  matters  of  versification  this  signifies,  that  not 
the  measure,  the  number  of  feet  and  syllables,  counts,  but 
the  intonation,  the  rhythm,  and  even  the  csesurse  of  the  poet's, 
soft  and  flowing  harmonies.  In  all  translations  from  Shelley 
that  Mr.  Calitri  has  made,  he  has,  following  this  theory, 
always  striven  to  seize  and  reproduce  the  musical  intonation 
on  the  same  original  note — 

^' Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  beloved  brotherhood!"  is  rendered 
thus:  ^^ Terra,  Aria,  Mar,  fraternita  d'amore!"  Showing 
eleven  (twelve)  syllables  versus  ten. 

Again,  ''How  wonderful  is  Death!"  ''Com'6  miranda 
la  Morte!"  where  seven  (eight)  syllables  are  balanced  against 
the  original  six. 
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It  is,  however,  when  we  consider  Mr.  CaUtri^s  handhng 
of  connected  passages  that  the  secret  of  his  power  to  obtain 
the  same  harmonic  effects  is  fully  revealed. 

Here  it  is  the  grouping  of  the  tonic  accents  and  csesurse 
of  several  verses  together  that  forms  the  nucleus  of  his 
metrical  construction.  Often  the  genius  of  this  young  poet 
has  enabled  him  to  make  these  coincide  for  both  languages; 
often  Mr.  Calitri  has  been  able  to  render  word  for  word, 
period  for  period,  the  fundamental  principle  remaining  con- 
stant. And  this  is  a  remarkable  achievement.  For  by  this 
method,  shortening  a  little  here,  lengthening  a  little  there, 
grouping  according  to  composite  accents,  yet  almost  always 
recreating  the  same  or  a  closely  similar  rhythmical  effect, 
Mr.  Calitri  has  succeeded  in  his  almost  insurmountably 
difficult  task  of  giving  to  Italy  at  last,  (a  precious  heritage !), 
the  cloudlike  beauty  of  Shelley's  verse,  with  its  risings  and 
fallings,  its  tenderness  and  wildness,  its  tenuous  and  un- 
substantial sweetness  almost  unimpaired.  Almost,  I  said, 
en  connaissance  de  cause,  and  here  I  must  express  the  only 
reproach  I  have  to  make  to  Signor  Calitri.  I  miss,  some- 
times, in  his  translations,  where  assonance  and  blank  verse 
occur,  the  bell-like  iteration  of  Shelley's  unsought  rhyme. 
One  effect  of  this  is  a  certain  grave  sonority  where,  with  both 
inner  and  outer  rhyme,  frequently  interwoven  and  repeated, 
the  EngHsh  poet  sings  with  the  untaught  and  spontaneous 
ecstasy  of  his  own  ^^ Skylark" — (a  poem  which,  by  the  way, 
Signor  Calitri  has  most  wonderfully  translated) .  This  defect, 
however,  I  hasten  to  add,  is  but  occasional.  I  have  little 
opportunity  in  a  study  of  this  scope  for  quotation;  I  may  cite 
at  least  one  example,  and  a  striking  one,  of  the  power  of 
evocation  which  Mr.  Calitri  in  his  translations  everywhere 
displays.  This  example  I  choose  from  his  rendering  of  the 
well-known  ^'The  Keen  Stars  Were  Twinkling,"  which  I  will 
ask  permission  to  reproduce  here  for  greater  facility  of  com- 
parison : 
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TO  JANE:  THE  KEEN  STARS    WERE  TWINKLING 


The  keen  stars  were  twinkling, 

And  the  fair  moon  was  rising  among  them, 

Dear  Jane! 

The  guitar  was  tinkling, 

But  the  notes  were  not  sweet  till  you  sung  them. 

II 

As  the  moon^s  soft  splendour 

O'er  the  faint  cold  starlight  of  heaven 

Is  thrown. 

So  your  voice  most  tender 

To  the  strings  without  soul  had  then  given 

Its  own . 

Ill 

The  stars  will  awaken, 

Tho'  the  moon  sleep  a  full  hour  later. 

To-night; 

No  leaf  will  be  shaken 

Whilst  the  dews  of  your  melody  scatter 

Delight. 

IV 

Tho'  the  sound  overpowers. 

Sing  again,  with  your  dear  voice  revealing 

A  tone 

Of  some  world  far  from  ours, 

Where  music  and  moonlight  and  feeling 

Are  one. 

_  I'his  weft  and  woof  of  pure  poetic  fancy  Mr.   Calitri 
renders  thus: 

A  GIOVANNA 

Lucevan  vive  le  stelle 
e  tra  di  esse  la  Candida  luna 
sorgea,  Giovanna  adorata: 
tintinnia  la  chitarra, 
ma  non  eran  le  note  soavi, 
finche  tu  non  le  cantavi 
ancora. 
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Si  come  il  molle  splendore 
della  luna  sul  debole  e  freddo 
del  ciel  stellante  chiarore 
h  diffuse, 

la  tenerissima  voce 
tua  a  le  corde  senz'  anima  avea 
la  sua  infuso. 

Si  sveglieranno  le  stelle, 
benche  tardi  la  luna  un'intera 
ora  a  dormir  questa  notte; 
non  sar^  mossa  una  foglia, 
mentre  che  della  tua  melodia, 
cospargera  la  rugiada 
dolcezza. 

BencM  conquidano  i  suoni, 
tu  canta  ancora,  svelando 
con  la  diletta  tua  voce 
un  motivo 

di  qualche  mondo  lontano 
da  noi, 

dove  musica  e  chiaro  di  luna 
ed  amor  sono  una  cosa. 

Many  citations  might  be  made  to  show  the  rare  felicity 
of  Signor  Calitri^s  art.  For  the  true  nature  of  translations, 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  elusive  of  the  fine  arts,  has, 
even  to  our  own  days,  been  all  too  inadequately  and  too 
imperfectly  understood.  German  Bodenstedts  and  Schlegels, 
Russian  Balmonts  are  phenomena  of  genius  rarissimi  amid 
the  desert  of  latter  day  translations  wherein  our  spirit  withers. 
All  the  more  gratefully  and  eagerly  should  we  welcome  these 
children  of  genius  whose  souls  are  so  finely  attuned  to  alien 
harmonies  that  they  can  make  them  in  very  truth  their 
own,  and  so  give  them  eternally  to  their  race  or  nation. 
Signor  Calitri  is  still  young;  but  he  is  very,  very  serious;  he 
has  already  made  a  name  for  himself  both  in  America  and 
abroad.  He  will  go  far.  But  to  whatever  heights  of  creative 
poetry  he  may  rise,  I  predict  that  his  translation  of  Shelley 
will  remain  one  of  the  great  and  supreme  achievements  of 
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his  life;  and  one  for  which  not  only  his  own  Italian  people, 
but  every  lover  of  Shelley  in  the  English-speaking  world 
must  pay  him  grateful  homage. 

Francis  Haffkina  Snow 


A  PORTRAIT  BY  FORTUNY 

A  MUSEUM  of  art  ought  to  be  a  garden  of  romance,  but 
the  terms  seem  to  war  upon  each  other.  '^Art^^  flings 
wide  a  gateway  to  unending  vistas  of  lovehness;  nothing  can 
mar  the  suggestions  of  that  word;  but  ''museum''  has  fallen 
from  its  high  estate.  It  calls  up  a  smell  of  dust,  deserted 
halls  and  deadness,  not,  as  it  should,  the  choir  of  Apollo, 
the  thrice  three  learned  ladies,  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Memory,  ever  young,  and  lovely,  and  shy,  that 

in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing. 

''Museum''  was  once  a  temple  sacred  to  these  friendly  deities, 
or  it  might  mean  simply  a  study.  Modern  civilization  has 
dragged  the  poor  word  down  and  down.  Very  far  removed 
from  the  spring  of  Helicon  struck  from  the  hoof  of  the  winged 
courser  is  the  "muses'  haunt"  you  may  enter  on  the  payment 
of  a  "dime."  A  "museum"  of  "art"  ought  to  suggest  all 
that  is  free  and  young  and  eternal.  Too  often  it  is  a  valley 
of  dry  bones. 

One  museum  has  always  been  free  from  this  taint,  the 
South  Kensington.  The  place  has  been  consecrated  by  litera- 
ture, because  it  was  a  favourite  meeting-place  for  the  lovers 
in  WiUiam  Black's  novels.  When  I  visited  it  first,  I  half 
expected  to  surprise  Madcap  Violet  and  Mr.  Drummond  in 
some  one  of  the  endless  rooms  and  alcoves.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  do  encounter  absorbed  couples  in  that  vast  palace 
of  art,  for  whom  the  external  world  serves  only  as  a  vague 
background  for  their  emotions. 

There  is  a  second,  the  "Metropolitan."  By  reason  of  a 
rencontre  within  its  walls,  it  can  never  be  commonplace  to 
me. 
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Lovers  babble  of  having  always  known  each  other. 
Gautier  is  not  content  with  the  bounds  of  human  life,  but 
would  trace  the  inevitable  affinity  through  the  ages  when 
He  and  She  were  bird  and  marble.  And,  in  truth,  it  seems 
to  me  there  never  was  a  time  when  Her  image  was  not  borne 
upon  my  mind.  Though  there  must  have  been  a  beginning, 
I  cannot  recall  receiving  the  first  hint — not  of  her  beauty, 
she  is  not  really  beautiful — ^but  of  her  strange,  inexplicable 
charm.  Engravings,  wood-cuts,  in  books  and  magazines 
had  met  my  eye  from  time  to  time  on  my  way  through  the 
world,  for  many  artists  have  found  her  charming.  That  I 
should  ever  see  the  Original  Picture,  the  Lady  Herself  was 
beyond  my  expectation.  To  own  a  castle  in  Spain  is  one 
thing,  to  visit  it  is  another.  The  way  thither  is  costly  and 
long. 

I  knew  how  She  was  arrayed,  as  well  as  her  Keeper  of 
the  Wardrobe — the  tight,  neat,  black  bodice,  with  the  coral 
brooch  and  buttons — the  black  lace  skirt  spread  on  the  bil- 
lowing crinoline  of  the  sixties,  when  Eugenie,  Empress  of  the 
French,  herself  a  Spaniard,  set  the  fashions.  I  knew  the 
healthy  pallor  of  the  Spanish  face,  the  masses  of  black 
Spanish  hair,  the  thick  black  Spanish  brows.  I  knew  the 
look  of  those  Spanish  eyes,  gracious  and  kind,  a  little  stately, 
a  little  wistful.  I  knew  her  hands,  the  soft,  white  wonders. 
The  right  has  gathered  up  a  fold  of  the  black  lace;  the  left 
holds  a  locket.  All  these  things  one  could  learn  from  pictures 
of  the  picture,  but  they  were  not  the  Lady  Herself. 

In  any  new  city,  the  picture  gallery  acts  on  me  like  a 
magnet,  and  I  had  not  been  long  in  New  York  before  I  was 
exploring  the  halls  and  corridors  of  the  ^^ Metropolitan.'^  For 
me,  colour  is  an  intoxicant.  When  I  pass  from  the  statuary 
to  the  picture  rooms,  I  seem  to  hear  music  strike  up  all  round 
me.  So  this  first  visit  to  the  richest  collection  in  America 
was  one  long  banquet  of  the  sense.  Outside,  the  greenery  of 
Central  Park  dripped  with  cold  rain;  but  inside,  there  was 
warmth  and  brilliance  and  perfume.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  see  pictures, — go  by  yourself,  without  a  catalogue.   Then 
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you  make  your  own  discoveries,  and  every  room  contains 
surprises.  So  here  one  unexpected  picture  after  another 
caught  and  held  me, — Raeburn,  Romney,  Reynolds,  De 
Neuville,  Meissonnier.  Then,  suddenly,  at  the  very  last, 
without  prevision  or  forewarning,  I  came  upon — Her.  It  was 
as  if  the  Lady  Herself  had  arranged  the  meeting. 

Between  all  copies,  reproductions,  engravings,  replicas, 
photographs  of  a  picture  and  the  original  masterpiece,  there 
is  an  illimitable  difference.  This  portrait  of  a  lady  I  had  seen 
many  times  before  in  many  forms  of  artistic  translation,  and 
from  them  all  I  had  derived  no  Httle  pleasure;  but  they  were 
confessedly  pictures.  Here  was  a  reality,  which  made  all 
reproductions  of  it  seem  thin  falsities.  What  laid  its  spell  on 
me  was  only  pigment  spread  cunningly  upon  stretched  canvas, 
a  mere  image  of  Fortuny's  bride  as  she  appeared  to  her  hus- 
band in  her  youth  and  first  glow  of  love,  but  no  mental 
processes  I  was  master  of  could  persuade  me  that  what  I 
looked  on  was  only  a  picture.  The  irregular  face  with  its 
clear  pallor  under  the  night  of  hair  seemed  to  grow  out  of 
the  dark  green  background.  At  any  moment  those  lips  might 
open,  or  those  Southern  eyes  might  turn  my  way.  If  I  dared 
to  touch  those  hands,  I  should  find  them  warm.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  she  spoke,  or  stepped  down  from  her 
frame.    Anything  might  happen,  at  any  moment. 

Two  good-looking  boys  with  foreign  features  and  accent 
were  working  at  their  easels  close  by.  They  must  have 
noticed  my  stupor,  for  they  began  to  talk  about  Her. 

''The  most  wonderful  piece  of  black  drapery  in  the 
world, '^  said  one,  among  other  praise;  and  then,  to  his  com- 
panion, 

''If  you   could  paint  hands  like  that " 

Painting  hands  is  a  decisive  test  of  an  artist's  skill,  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  brotherhood.  Sullivan,  for  instance, 
can  put  more  character  into  hands  than  most  draughtsmen 
contrive  to  get  into  faces. 

Reflection  showed  the  justice  of  the  technical  criticism. 
It  must  be  difficult  to  paint  black  upon  a  background  so 
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deeply  green  as  to  be  itself  almost  another  black,  unrelieved 
by  any  colour  warmer  than  touches  of  faint  pink  here  and 
there.  Black  means  death  and  mourning,  but  here  there  is 
not  the  least  suggestion  of  the  sombre.  If  the  Lady  stood 
robed  in  virginal  white,  or  the  colour  of  June  roses,  she  could 
not  look  more  freshly  young  and  immortal.  It  is  life,  not 
death,  life  at  its  most  intense  and  vivid  moment  that  She 
stands  for,  there,  in  her  frame  of  gold.  A  dewy  summer 
morning  could  not  be  further  from  any  hint  of  decay. 

Indifference  makes  beauty  maddening.  My  Lady  has 
just  paused  for  a  moment  on  her  passage  through  time  to 
turn  her  head  and  look  out  upon  the  world.  And  so  the 
painter-lover  caught  and  fixed  Her.  She  does  not  regard 
who  stands  and  admires,  who  passes  by  without  a  second 
glance.  Her  eyes  look  past  all  spectators:  in  them  is  dream- 
ing, and  languor,  and  veiled  fire.  Being  Spanish,  she  is 
stately  and  remote;  the  poise  of  her  head  is  proud.  What- 
ever she  is  thinking  of,  it  is  not  of  the  beholder,  still  less,  of  the 
exquisite  moulding  of  her  neck,  or  the  rondure  of  her  chin, 
or  the  ripe  httle  mouth,  or  the  stir  of  shadow  at  the  corners 
of  it.  That  these  things  may  well-nigh  put  a  man  beside 
himself  has  never  crossed  her  mind.  She  looks  eternally 
away. 

The  painter  must  have  loved  the  woman,  or  this  piece  of 
tinted  cloth  would  not  thus  convey  its  message  to  a  stranger. 

But  I  have  to  take  my  leave.  It  is  only  fitting  that  I 
should  do  it  in  the  manner  of  Spain.  ''Beso  los  manos/'  I 
kiss  your  hands.  The  phrase  was  invented  in  a  land  where 
such  hands  were  possible,  white,  soft,  little  hands,  satiny 
and  fine  to  the  clasp,  compressible,  useless,  made  only  to 
be  kissed.     Once  more  then,  '^Beso  los  manos.^\ 

Archibald  MacMechan 
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IT  is  only  of  Robertson  Smith,  the  man,  that  I  can  write, 
and  then  only  of  him  during  the  last,  the  Cambridge, 
phase  of  his  short  but  extraordinarily  full  career,  yet  doing 
this  I  hope  to  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  the  influence  that 
he  wielded.  And  I  would  like,  if  it  be  in  my  power,  to  give 
a  truer  appreciation  of  one  who  was  a  true  man  than  his  bio- 
graphers have  thus  far  managed  to  do ;  for  let  it  be  confessed  that 
neither  Lord  Bryce's  chapter,  nor  the  larger  recent  biography 
by  Sutherland  Black  and  Chrystal  wholly  satisfy  me.  Neither 
succeeds  in  delineating  the  staunch  lovableness  and  greatness 
of  Robertson  Smith's  character.  To  us  who  knew  him,  his 
delight  in  a  wordy  warfare,  his  strikingly  incisive  and  alert 
intellect,  and  even  his  marvellous  knowledge,  were  secondary 
matters — there  stood  supreme  his  love  for  truth,  and  with 
this  his  personal  affection  and  loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  keen, 
constant  interest  in  their  interests,  his  humanity,  aye,  and 
to  those  who  came  into  closest  contact  with  him,  his  Chris- 
tianity and  absolute  faith — the  faith  as  of  a  little  child. 
With  this  last  left  out  of  the  composition,  the  picture  of 
Robertson  Smith  fails  to  compose.  It  is  this  that  harmonizes 
and  gives  proper  value  to  a  character  and  teaching  which 
otherwise  to  the  outer  world  must  have  appeared  to  be  full 
of  contradictions.  In  those  latter  days,  and  perhaps  always, 
it  was  only  to  those  nearest  to  him  that,  on  rare  occasions, 
he  revealed  fully  this  aspect  of  his  personality. 

I  have  nothing  to  say,  therefore,  of  the  Aberdeen  pro- 
fessorship, nothing  of  the  Edinburgh  days  or  of  the  long- 
drawn-out  heresy  trial;  or,  at  most,  only  one  faint  backwash 
from  the  storm.  I  remember  going  to  him  for  advice  regard 
ing  a  correspondence  into  which  I  had  been  drawn  over  one 
of  my  earlier  papers — I  think  it  was  with  Professor  Burdon 
Sanderson  of  Oxford  in  the  pages  of  the  British  Medical  Journal. 
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He  read  over  the  letter  I  proposed  sending — ^^Does  that  give 
your  whole  argument?"  ^^Yes/'  said  I,  '^I  have  tried  to 
present  my  whole  case  clearly  and  succinctly."  ^'Then," 
said  he,  ^^you  have  committed  a  tactical  error.  Let  an  old 
warrior  advise  you.  When  you  go  out  to  meet  the  enemy 
make  a  point  of  keeping  your  best  arrow  in  reserve.  You 
will  find  it  wonderfully  effective  if  the  others  fail  to  give  the 
quietus.    Never  discharge  your  whole  quiverfull  at  the  start." 

Among  many  quaint  and  often  delightful  survivals  from 
the  distant  past,  there  happens  to  be  in  Cambridge  one 
termed  the  Lord  Almoner.  Nobody  knows  much  about 
him;  still  less  about  the  alms  which  he  is  officially  supposed 
to  distribute.  The  university  calendar  does  not,  or  in  my 
time  did  not,  trouble  to  include  him  in  the  list  of  university 
officials;  but  there  he  is.  And  he  flashes  momentarily  into 
prominence  whenever  there  is  an  appointment  to  be  made 
to  the  Lord  Almoner's  Professorship  of  Arabic.  For,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  payment  of  the  magnificently  exiguous 
stipend  of  £50  out  of  the  Almonry  bounty,  the  Lord  Almoner 
retains  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  that  chair,  established 
in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that  the  position  is  one  of  those  rare  but  distinguished 
sinecures,  like  the  chancellorship  of  a  Canadian  university 
in  which  the  possessor  pays  for  the  distinction  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  I  well  remember  the  pleasurable  surprise 
which,  in  1883,  greeted  the  announcement  that  the  Lord 
Almoner,  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  then  Dean  of  Worcester, 
and  later  Bishop  of  Ely,  had  appointed  the  heresiarch 
Robertson  Smith  to  succeed  that  somewhat  remarkable 
character,  Professor  Palmer,  who  had  met  a  tragic  death  at 
the  hands  of  unfriendly  Arabs  on  Mount  Sinai. 

I  was,  in  1883,  an  undergraduate  in  my  third  year,  and 
as  such  comprehended  little  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
university:  I  only  know  that  we  regarded  his  lordship  as  an 
eminently  worthy  divine  of  the  Barchester  type,  and  were,  as 
I  say,  surprised  at  the  nomination.  It  may  be  that,  just  as 
in  the  days  of  St.  Medard,  the  devil  went  hungry  because 
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saints  were  many  and  sins  were  few,  so  now  the  dean  needs 
must  appoint  Professor  Smith  because  there  were  so  few  to 
choose  from — so  few  Arabic  scholars  who  could  be  tempted 
to  occupy  a  university  chair  at  the  munificent  sum  of  $250 
yearly.  But  certain  it  is  that  the  Church  of  England,  as 
represented  by  one  of  her  distinguished  divines,  revenged 
herself  upon  disestablished  Presbyterianism  by  appointing 
the  discharged  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
Exegesis  of  Aberdeen  to  a  professorship  in  her  gift.  Happily 
Robertson  Smith  had  other  sources  of  income :  he  was  already 
joint  editor  of  the  ^'Encyclopaedia  Britannica/^  Coming  as 
it  did  through  the  leading  English  orientalists,  the  invitation  to 
apply  for  the  chair  appealed  to  him  most  strongly.  Still  more 
strongly  was  he  affected  by  the  warmth  of  his  welcome  in  the 
old  university — Trinity  made  him  a  member  and  gave  him 
rooms,  and,  what  is  more,  gave  him  staunch  friends,  like 
Henry  Jackson,  George  Darwin,  Jebb,  Frazer,  and  Jenkinson. 
Rapidly  he  found  himself  at  home. 

I  took  my  Arts  degree  in  1884,  went  over  to  Germany 
for  the  better  part  of  a  year,  and  then  completed  my  medical 
course.  When  I  returned  to  Cambridge  in  1887  it  was  to  find 
that  Robertson  Smith  had  made  so  great  an  impression  upon 
the  university  that,  after  a  sojourn  of  scarce  three  years, 
upon  the  death  of  Henry  Bradshaw  of  King's,  the  bibhophile, 
a  man  beloved  by  all,  he  was  elected  University  Librarian. 
''That  a  newcomer  and  a  stranger  should  have  been  elected 
by  a  general  vote  not  of  a  board,  but  of  the  whole  Senate,  to 
one  of  the  most  important  and  best  paid  posts  at  Cambridge, 
is  equally  creditable  to  the  university  and  to  the  candidate. '' 
What  is  more,  he  had  been  made  a  Fellow  of  my  old  college, 
and  I  returned  to  Christ's  to  find  him  and  his  books  and  his 
pictures  established  in  the  Fellows'  Building. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  who  loves  the  college  in  which  he 
has  spent  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  to  determine  accur- 
ately the  position  held  by  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the 
university  and  of  the  world  at  large.  Possibly  I  can  more 
nearly  give  a  correct  estimate  of  Christ's  than  other  Christ's 
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men,  seeing  that  later  I  became  connected  with  another 
college,  and  so  became  accustomed  to  regard  it  from  without. 
Among  the  smaller  Cambridge  Colleges — and  compared  with 
Trinity  and  John's  all  the  remaining  fifteen  or  more  are 
regarded  as  smaller  colleges — it  has  always  held  a  strong  and 
independent  position.  Founded  by  the  Lady  Margaret, 
mother  (and  that  at  the  mature  age  of  thirteen  years)  of 
Henry  VII,  and  founded  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  John 
Fisher,  whom  the  Pope  made  Cardinal,  with  the  result  that 
Henry  VIII  promptly  beheaded  him,  declaring  that  the 
Pope  might  give  him  a  hat  but  he  would  see  to  it  that  there 
was  no  head  upon  which  to  wear  it,  the  college  began  its 
career  as  devoted  to  the  newer  learning,  and  from  this  start 
and  through  the  centuries  it  has,  with  rare  lapses,  stood  for 
progress.  Nor  would  I  have  the  reader  accept  this  as  a  pre- 
judiced opinion.  In  his  fascinating  study  of  the  evolution 
of  the  university,  just  published,  the  Master  of  Jesus 
acknowledges  that  from  the  capacity  of  its  teaching  staff  and 
a  quality  of  large-minded  comprehensiveness,  Christ's,  in  the 
twentieth,  as  in  the  seventeenth,  century,  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  Cantabrigian  of  Cambridge  colleges.^ 
The  college  which  counts  John  Milton  and  Charles  Darwin 
among  its  alumni  has  confessedly  had  its  influence  upon 
British  thought.  When  I  went  up  in  1880,  drawn  to  it 
by  its  growing  reputation  in  natural  sciences,  the  resident 
society  was,  with  scarce  an  exception,  liberal,  varying  in 
complexion  from  the  Master  (Cartmell)  who  was  an  heredi- 
tary Whig  and  therefore,  in  many  respects,  the  most  bigoted 
of  Conservatives,  down  to  Hobson,  the  mathematical  tutor, 
now  university  professor  of  mathematics,  who  was  and  still 
is  a  rabid  doctrinaire  radical.  John  Peile  was  the  senior 
tutor,  and  his  liberalism  had  led  him  to  throw  open  the 
college  doors  with  profuse  hospitality,  as  the  saying  was,  to 
^^Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels."  One  of  the  most  charming 
men  I  ever  came  across  belonged  to  my  year   at   Christ's. 


1  Cambridge,  described  by  Arthur  Gray,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
p.  192.    Methuen  &  Co.,  Limited,  London. 
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He  was  a  Mahommedan,  the  nephew  of  the  great  Indian 
reformer,  patriot,  and  friend  of  the  Enghsh,  Syed  Ahmed 
Sing.  Each  year  saw  with  us  a  small  collection  of  Babus. 
Smuts,  and  I  believe  other  Boer  leaders,  were  undergraduates 
of  Christ's.  There  is,  indeed,  a  story  told  of  a  Christ's  man  being 
wrecked  on  a  South  Sea  Island — but  that  is  told  also  in  con- 
nexion with  Balliol,  and  we  Cambridge  men  are  accustomed 
to  allow  Oxonians  priority.  I  cannot  say  that  all  this  made 
the  college  regarded  as  quite  en  regie  by  the  rest  of  the 
university,  or  that  we  undergraduates  who  had  the  prestige 
of  the  college  at  heart,  appreciated  this  policy  of  the  dons. 
Happily  for  the  callow  and  sensitive  undergraduate  of  to-day, 
this  policy  has  been  ameliorated  and  colleges  other  than 
Christ's  now  bear  the  polychromatic  stigma. 

But  somehow,  despite  all  this,  the  college  attracted 
a  fine  set  of  men,  while  the  position  in  the  schools  maintained 
a  singularly  high  level.  There  was  an  invigorating  spirit  of 
work  in  the  college,  and,  as  in  my  days,  we  had  the  President 
of  the  University  Boat  Club  in  our  number — the  foremost 
hero  of  the  undergraduate  world — together  with  several  other 
'^ blues."  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  we  suffered 
greatly  from  the  policy  of  the  powers  that  were,  while  the 
college  was  of  that  comfortable  size  that  one  could  know 
everyone  one  wanted  to  know  and  not  be  uncomfortably  inti- 
mate with  the  rest.  I  had  the  rooms  which  tradition  said 
had  been  Calverley's;  across  the  court  were  those  which  had 
been  Milton's  and  in  which  Wordsworth  confessed  to  having 
been  drunk  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  existence.  It 
may  be  rank  heresy,  but  sometimes  I  think  that  it  would 
have  improved  his  muse  and  added  to  its  lyrical  as  well  as  its 
human  quahty  had  W.  W.  followed  the  example  of  Robert 
Burns  and  succumbed  more  than  once.  Had  he  been  more 
sociable  we  should  have  heard  less  of  that  voice 

As  of  an  old  haif-witten  sheep 
Which  bleats  articulate  monotony 
And  indicates  that  two  and  one  are  three, 
That  grass  is  green,  lakes  damp,  and  mountains  steep. 
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I  quote  from  a  Cambridge  contemporary,  and  fjrom  the  only 
wholly  successful  humorous  sonnet  in  the  language:  for  in 
those  of  Charles  Lamb  on  '^  Work  ^^  and  ^'  Leisure/'  excellent  as 
they  are,  the  Elian  humour  is,  methinks,  overburdened  by 
the  form.  However,  we  cannot  have  everything  in  this 
world,  and  when  Wordsworth  saw  nature  so  acutely,  perhaps 
one  ought  not  to  wish  that  on  occasion  he  had  seen  it  double. 

There  were  no  more  delightful  gardens  than  the  Fellows' 
gardens  which  were  open  to  us  undergraduates  for  bowls 
during  the  lazy  summer  afternoons,  and  there  was  the  open 
air  bath  fed  by  water  from  Hobson's  conduit — Hobson  of 
^'Hobson's  choice"  and  Milton's  verse — looked  down  upon 
by  the  busts  of  ^^The  Lady  of  Christ's"  and  of  Cudworth, 
where,  decently  screened  by  evergreens,  we  disported  our- 
selves in  naked  worth  before  morning  Chapel  and  again, 
during  the  Long,  before  supper  in  the  rooms  of  one  or  other 
of  our  set. 

It  was  a  noble  old  college — and  it  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  tradition  and  the  genius  loci  that  Robertson  Smith 
should  be  elected  one  of  the  Society.  He  himself  rejoiced  to 
point  out  that  he  had  a  distinguished  predecessor  in  the  shape 
of  the  Scottish  scholar  John  Mair  (Johannes  Major),  who, 
in  1493,  had  joined  Christ's  College,  or,  as  it  then  was,  God's 
House,  because  it  was  the  only  college  situated  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew. 

Almost  immediately  after  my  return  to  Cambridge  in 
1887  with  the  university  position  of  Demonstrator,  I  was,  to 
my  happiness,  invited  to  the  Fellows'  table,  and  thus  it  was 
that  daily,  or  perhaps,  more  accurately,  at  first  nightly,  I 
came  in  contact  with  Robertson  Smith. 

Let  me  try  to  give  you  an  impression  of  him.  He  was  a 
little  man,  with  small  body,  so  that  he  sat  exceptionally  low. 
His  head  was  not  disproportionately  large,  in  fact  ^^  still  the 
wonder  grew  that  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 
He  had  a  thin  and  sHght  brownish-black  beard,  nor  (with  a 
patch  of  erythema  or  lupus  on  one  cheek)  could  it  be  said 
that  his  face  was  beautiful,  though  it  was  redeemed  by  his 
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bright,  alert  eyes  and  the  constant  interest  of  his  expression. 
His  voice  was  high-pitched  and  lacking  in  musical  quaUty,  so 
much  so  that  some  it  irritated.  In  fact,  his  one  prominent 
defect  was  his  total  lack  of  appropriation  of  music.  He 
frankly  declared  that  to  him  music  was  the  most  disagreeable 
of  noises,  and  I  well  remember  one  Lent  term  when  there 
had  been  an  unusual  succession  of  deaths  of  Masters  of 
Colleges  and  other  university  dignitaries  and  in  accordance 
with  custom  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  had  been  rolled  out  on 
the  organ  Sunday  after  Sunday  at  morning  service,  all 
standing:  coming  out  of  the  Chapel  he  asked  innocently  why 
^^God  save  the  Queen"  was  being  so  often  performed  that 
term.  He  was  even  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  man  who 
knew  only  two  tunes,  one  of  which  was  ^^God  save  the 
Queen"  and  the  other  wasn't,  for  here,  owing  to  this  college 
habit,  he  could  not  be  sure  about  his  one  standby. 

For  long  years  the  Society  at  Christ's  had  been  a  united 
body,  and  the  Fellows'  table  been  characterized  by  a  high- 
level  of  conversational  topic,  if  not  of  conversation.  With 
Robertson  Smith's  advent,  it  became  the  most  attractive  in 
Cambridge.  What  memorable  nights  those  were !  After 
dinner  in  hall  such  of  us  as  were  not  called  off  to  homes  or 
meetings,  proceeded  to  the  Combination  Room,  or  Common 
Room,  and  as  a  party  of  eight  or  so — save  on  Saturday  nights 
when  the  number  might  be  increased — sat  around  the  flawless 
old  mahogany,  the  Senior  Fellow  presiding,  drank  the  toast 
of  the  Queen,  and  then  the  talk  began.  At  first  it  might  be 
desultory,  until  something  was  broached  that  interested 
Robertson  Smith.  And  then  the  flood-gates  were  opened. 
It  might  be  upon  anything — save,  as  I  have  said,  music.  He 
was  equally  familiar  with  and  exact  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
modern  novel  and  the  Book  of  Job:  with  art,  art  criticism, 
manufacturing  technique,  and  the  bouquet  of  Chateau  wines. 
I  will  admit  that,  in  duty  bound,  as  an  Edinburgh  man,  he 
was  surer  in  his  knowledge  of  Bordeaux  vintages  than  of  the 
different  years  and  characters  of  port  wines,  although  of  the 
latter  his  judgement  was  eminently  sound,  a  matter  all  the 
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more  remarkable  as  he  was  distinctly  abstemious;  but  he 
admired  the  social  virtues,  and  possibly,  as  with  professional 
wine  tasters  who  refrain  from  swallowing,  the  very  cleanness 
of  his  palate  rendered  his  judgement  more  exact.  He  was  as 
interested  in  and  intimate  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Cambridge  undergraduate  as  with  those  of  the  remotest 
aborigines  of  Australia  or  Central  Africa.  His  knowledge  of 
patristic  literature  and  of  heresies  appeared  to  be  as  extensive 
and  peculiar  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Sam  Weller  of  London  streets. 
He  discussed  all  the  sciences  like  a  master.  I  remember  well 
his  correcting  a  naturalist,  fresh  from  two  years  spent  natural- 
izing in  Celebes,  regarding  some  statement  he  uttered  bearing 
upon  the  fauna  of  that  island.  My  old  friend,  the  present 
Master  of  Christ's,  has  recounted  to  me  that  once  when  a  guest 
at  Lord  Hardwicke's,  his  stay  coincided  with  the  annual 
tenants'  dinner,  and  that  sitting  among  the  farmers  he  dis- 
cussed with  such  intimate  knowledge  and,  more  suo,  dog- 
matically, the  factors  making  for  speed  in  race  horses,  detail- 
ing minutely  the  genealogies  of  and  strains  entering  into  the 
great  sires  and  great  racers,  that  they  took  the  Professor  of 
Arabic  for  a  professional  horse-breeder. 

He  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  widely  learned,  perhaps 
the  most  deeply  learned,  man  of  his  generation.  Nothing  that 
he  had  seen  or  heard  or  read  appeared  to  be  forgotten.  They 
tell  the  judgement  passed  upon  Norman  Lockyer — ^Hhat  he 
was  the  editor  of  Nature  and  considered  himself  the  author 
of  it."  Of  Robertson  Smith  it  may  well  be  said  that  he  was 
the  editor  of  the  '^Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  and  was  the 
'^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  If  I  may  judge  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  and  attitude  towards  the  one  subject  of  which  I 
knew  anything  more  than  superficially,  his  opinions  were 
wonderfully  sane.  It  is  true  that  he  got  into  trouble  over  the 
article  '^  Vaccination."  I  do  not  think  he  ever  quite  forgave 
himself  for  allotting  that  article  to  a  man  of  irregular  views. 
But  the  fault  was  scarce  his.  Creighton,  who  wrote  it,  had 
held  a  distinguished  position  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
School,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  old  days.    How  far  he  had  in 
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his  late  years  wandered  from  orthodoxy,  Robertson  Smith 
had  no  means  of  knowing.  He  reaHzed  that  the  article  did 
not  represent  prevailing  opinion,  and  submitted  it  in  proof  to 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  and  other  leaders  of  the  profession. 
Unfortunately  these  did  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
occasion.  It  so  happened  that  not  one  of  them  could,  or  did, 
point  out  where  the  errors  lay,  and  as  they  failed  him,  he 
had  perforce  to  publish  the  article  as  it  stood. 

But  to  return  to  his  conversation.  Let  me  admit  that  he 
was  a  monologist,  but  so  varied  in  his  range  that  never  for 
one  moment  was  it  possible  to  regard  him  as  a  bore;  merely 
he  dominated  the  conversation.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  the  failing  of  some  other  monologists — of 
Macaulay  for  example — that  if  another  reputed  conversa- 
tionahst  was  invited  to  Hall  and  so  poached  upon  his  pre- 
serves, it  was  either  the  one  or  the  other  that  entertained  the 
company,  but  not  both. 

Nor  did  the  conversation  degenerate  into  '^shop.'^  It 
was  an  unwritten  law  at  Cambridge,  even  among  us  as 
undergraduates,  that  at  Hall  and  in  general  conversation 
^^shop^'  was  taboo.  The  theologian  might  talk  on  classics 
but  did  not  degenerate  into  theology,  unless  a  direct  opinion 
was  invited  from  him,  the  classical  scholar  might  freely 
become  historical,  the  medical  student  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  discuss  bones  or  insides  generally.  And  so  it  was 
in  the  Combination  room.  It  was  a  charkning  and  suave 
company,  Sharkey,  the  classical  scholar,  now,  alas,  dead, 
most  often  presiding  as  senior  Fellow;  Hobson  and  Greaves 
the  mathematicians;  Armitage  Robinson  the  college  chaplain 
and  teacher  in  divinity,  later  Lady  Margaret  professor  and 
Dean  of  Westminster;  Shipley  the  zoologist,  now  Master  of 
the  College,  widely  read  and  an  admirable  raconteur]  Brown 
the  astronomer,  now  Professor  at  Yale;  Fitzpatrick  the  phys- 
icist, now  president  of  Queen's;  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  the  classical 
scholar,  now  pedagogue;  not  to  mention  the  Master,  John 
Peile,  the  sanskritist;  Francis  Darwin  (now  Sir  Francis),  the 
botanist,  and  James  Cartmell,  the  Senior  Tutor;  Seymour 
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Thompson,  and  other  fellows  who^  being  married,  were  rarer 
attendants. 

On  each  of  us  Robertson  Smith  had  his  influence.  Not 
merely  did  his  extraordinary  knowledge  spur  us  to  greater 
aichievements  in  our  own  subjects,  but  time  and  again  he 
threw  out  suggestions  of  first  value.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Armitage  Robinson  gained  '  distinction 
and  the  deanery  of  Westminster  through  the  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  patristic  literature,  or,  as  the  Times  in  a  review 
called  it,  ^^ patriotic'^  literature,  which  he  edited,  and  the 
stimulus  to  that  work  came  from  Robertson  Smith.  And  that 
influence  extended  beyond  the  college.  I  well  remember  how 
Frazer's  frail,  bent,  scholarly  figure  used  to  haunt  the  second 
court  while  ^^The  Golden  Bough '^  was  in  the  growing  stage. 
You  who  know  your  ^'Golden  Bough ^'  may  recall  Frazer^s 
tribute  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition:  ^^But  it  is  a  long 
step  from  a  lively  interest  in  a  subject  to  a  systematic  study 
of  it,  and  that  I  took  the  step  is  due  to  the  influence  of  my 
friend  W.  Robertson  Smith.  The  debt  that  I  owe  to  the  vast 
stores  of  his  knowledge,  the  abundance  and  fertility  of  his 
ideas,  and  his  unwearied  kindness,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated       Indeed,  the  central  idea  of  my  essay — 

the  conception  of  the  slain  god — is  derived  directly,  I  believe, 
from  my  friend."  And  what  is  true  of  Frazer  is  true  also  of 
the  Cambridge  orientalists  as  a  body,  of  both  the  seniors, 
like  Wright  and  Bensley,  and  of  the  juniors,  his  pupils, 
whether  members  of  the  college,  like  Norman  McLean,  or 
others  like  Keith  Falkner,  Bevan,  and  Kinneth. 

Speaking  of  Frazer  reminds  me  of  my  first  introduction 
as  a  Southerner  to  Scottish  clannishness.  Robertson  Smith's 
rooms  appeared  to  be  the  centre  of  the  small  but  extraordin- 
arily influential  Scotch  colony  at  Cambridge.  Frazer,  Neill, 
Tutor  of  Pembroke,  a  singularly  fine  character,  Forsyth  of 
Trinity,  Adam  of  Emmanuel,  Mollison  of  Clare,  with  one  or 
two  others,  were  constant  visitors  and,  judging  by  results, 
this  little  coterie,  if  it  did  not  rule,  at  least  guided,  the 
university  along  the  hnes  it  desired.    It  was  remarkable  how 
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those  few  men  were  to  the  fore  in  every  movement,  working 
together. 

Robertson  Smith,  indeed,  remained  a  perfervid  Scot,  and 
to  the  end  Aberdeen  remained  for  him  the  hub  of  the  universe. 
Most  noticeable  was  his  parsimony  in  small  things,  his  lavish 
generosity  in  great.  I  remember  vividly  a  characteristic 
incident.  Shipley  had  his  rooms — about  the  most  lovely 
rooms  in  Cambridge — immediately  beneath  Robertson  Smith, 
and  for  a  year  or  more  endured  the  creaking  of  Robertson 
Smithes  thick  soled  shppers  as  he  paced  actively,  not  to  say 
impatiently,  to  and  fro  over  the  floor  above — until  he  could 
endure  no  more.  Time  and  again  sitting  in  those  rooms  I 
heard  the  noise  and  could  thoroughly  sympathize.  At  last  he 
gathered  up  courage  to  complain,  and  with  great  good-will 
Robertson  Smith  consented  to  get  another,  quieter,  pair. 
But  presently  the  same  old  creaking  recommenced — and  on 
another  expostulation  Smith  confessed  that  it  was  the  identic 
offenders  that  were  at  fault :  he  was  convinced  that  he  could 
not  get  shoes  of  as  good  make  and  at  the  same  (inconsiderable) 
cost  in  Cambridge,  and  was  waiting  until  he  could  next  visit 
Aberdeen. 

We  must  all  confess  that  the  life  academic  tends  to 
withdraw  those  indulging  in  it  into  a  little  world  of  their 
own,  remote  from  the  interests  which  animate  the  larger 
world  outside.  We  see  this  in  a  university  in  a  large  city. 
It  is  more  strongly  marked  in  universities  hke  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  situated  in  country  towns.  There  the  engrossing 
and  contracting  nature  of  the  don's  existence  tends  to  make 
not  the  university  but  the  college,  the  all  in  all  of  his  being. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  Society  at  Christ's  from  its 
very  constitution  showed  these  tendencies  less  than  perhaps 
any  other  body  of  Fellows  in  Cambridge.  But  saying  this  I 
must  admit  that  Robertson  Smith  brought  the  outer  world 
into  the  college  and  broadened  the  interests  of  every  member 
of  the  Fellows'  table  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  leaders  of  thought  from  other  colleges  whom  he 
brought  to  Hall,  each  week-end  there  would  be  a  visitor  or 
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visitors  from  Scotland,  from  London,  or  from  the  continent — 
now  some  politician  like  James  Bryce,  now  an  old  Edinburgh 
friend  like  Sheriff  Aeneas  Mackay  or  Batty  Tuke  (now  Sir 
John  Batty  Tuke)  the  alienist,  or  John  Chiene,  the  surgeon, 
or  hke  Forbes  White  the  Rembrandt  authority,  or  Des- 
Clayes,  the  father  of  the  Misses  DesClayes,  the  artists  of 
Montreal,  from  Aberdeen:  now  some  distinguished  foreign 
critic  or  historian  like  Kuenen  or  Count  Ugo  Balzani.  For 
these  he  organized  dinners  in  Hall,  and  breakfasts,  lunches, 
and  often  dinners  in  his  own  rooms.  I  have  vivid  memories 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon  spent  in  his  rooms  with  Prince  Krapot- 
kin,  the  Nihihst,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  a  reasoned  justifica- 
tion of  bomb-throwing  and  the  destruction  of  those  high  in 
authority,  even  if  simultaneously  numbers  of  innocent  by- 
standers were  done  to  death,  was  almost  piteously  enquiring 
for  a  telegram  which  he  was  expecting  every  moment  from 
London,  which  would  tell  him  the  progress  of  his  youngster 
who  was  down,  he  explained,  with  a  feverish  cold ! 

I  mention  here  those  whom  I  can  recall  at  the  moment. 
Of  course  there  were  many  more.  Time  and  again  on  these 
occasions  we  were  invited  to  continue  the  conversation  in  his 
rooms,  or  the  hospitable  rooms  of  Shipley  just  beneath — and 
then  the  varied  talk  continued  until  midnight  or  later. 

As  to  his  rooms,  picture  to  yourself  a  chamber  of  goodly 
proportions  stretching  across  the  breadth  of  the  Fellows' 
Building — the  most  chaste  example  of  Stuart  renaissance  in 
Cambridge,  build  in  1640  or  thereabouts,  John  Milton's 
father  being  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Building  Fund,  and 
said  to  be  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  On  the  one  side,  two 
generous  windows  looking  into  the  second  court  of  the  college, 
and  on  the  other,  a  like  pair  overlook  the  Fellows'  Garden. 
Picture  to  yourselves  bookshelves  all  around  the  room — 
books  in  profusion  on  his  writing  desk  and  table;  over  the 
fireplace  Sir  George  Reid's  portrait  of  his  father,  Pirrie 
Smith,  with  the  head  seen  from  three  aspects,  reproduced  in 
Sutherland  Black's  ^^Life;"  one  or  two  small  landscape 
paintings  by  the  same  old  friend,  together  with  his  portrait 
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of  Robertson  Smith  himself.  On  a  screen,  designed  to  keep 
out  the  draught  from  the  door,  a  few  choice  engravings, 
Flameng^s  reproduction  of  Rembrandt's  ^'  Christ  heahng  the 
sick''  (the  ''Hundred  Guilder"  etching),  Sharp's  engraving 
of  John  Hunter  after  Reynolds — the  last  given  to  me  at  his 
direction  by  his  executors.  Soon  this  comfortable  room  was 
all  too  small  for  his  collections.  It  was  distressful  to  clear 
his  table  of  its  accumulation  for  every  meal,  and  by  great 
good  fortune  the  room  opposite  becoming  vacant,  the  Fellows 
granted  him  this  also,  a  room  redolent  of  the  Cambridge 
Platonists,  for  it  used  to  be  tenanted  by  Henry  More,  their 
leader.  Now  his  library  could  overflow  comfortably,  and  he 
became  possessed  of  a  dining-room  and  guest  chamber  where 
he  could  put  up  a  friend. 

Looking  back  it  seems  as  though  I  knew  those  rooms 
almost  as  well  as  my  own  while  a  graduate  member  of  the 
college,  situated  on  the  other  staircase  of  the  Fellows'  Build- 
ing. Why  he  made  me  so  welcome  was  always  a  matter  of 
wonderment  to  me — unless  it  was  that  he  was  more  intimate 
with  Shipley,  the  present  Master,  than  with  all  the  other 
Fellows,  and  I  was  the  friend  of  his  friend.  Together  we 
three  spent  one  Easter  at  North  Berwick,  where  he  intro- 
duced us  to  the  mysteries  of  golf.  That  must  have  been  in 
1889.  Together,  as  I  see  is  noted  in  his  ''Life,"  one  late 
summer  we  spent  memorable  days  in  Venice,  and  when  our 
party  broke  up  I  accompanied  him  to  Florence,  and  had  the 
delight  of  making  my  acquaintance  with  that  wonderful  city 
with  him  as  cicerone.  His  illness  was  then  beginning  to  tell 
upon  him,  and  it  was  during  this  latter  part  of  our  journey, 
taken  I  have  always  believed  on  my  behalf,  for  I  was  then  in 
some  trouble,  that,  living  the  day  through  with  him,  I  came 
to  know  a  little  of  the  nobility  of  his  character,  and  his  simple 
faith. 

One  other  memory  I  may  recall,  namely,  the  notable 
dinner  given  in  the  hall  of  Christ's  College  in  December, 
1888,  by  the  Blacks,  with  Robertson  Smith  in  the  chair,  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "Encyclo- 
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psedia/'  And  it  was  a  notable  occasion.  I  have  unearthed 
the  menu  and  seating  Ust  on  that  occasion,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
interesting  to  scan  the  list  of  those  present  who  have  made 
names  for  themselves  in  literature  and  science  and  art,  col- 
laborators with  Spencer  Baynes  and  Robertson  Smith  in  that 
remarkable  undertaking.  I  was  present,  let  me  add,  as  a 
friend  of  Robertson  Smith  and,  at  most,  a  very  .rare  reader 
and  critic  of  an  occasional  proof  sheet  of  the  **  Encyclopaedia, '' 
but  I  was  there  and,  I  see,  sat  next  to  Prothero  who  had 
passed  from  King^s  Cambridge  to  the  Edinburgh  Chair  of 
History,  and  later  became  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review j  a 
man  of  singular  and  great  charm.  It  makes  one  a  little  sad 
to  think  how  rarely  such  opportunities  arise  here  in  Canada 
to  meet  gathered  togethet  such  an  assemblage  of  men  who 
have  made  their  impress  U(pon  the  thbught  of  the  time. 
Looking  down  the  list  what  a  galaxy  it  is  of  well-known  names 
— Sir  Edward  Arnold,  Andrew  Lang,  Murray  of  the  dictionary, 
Ray  Lankester,  the  zoologist,  Yriarte,  the  art  critic.  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton,  and  so  through  many  a  score,  men  whose 
names  are  household  words  in  all  the  arts  and  all  the  sciences. 
Some  few  years  ago  Professor  Prince  of  Ottawa  gave  an 
admirable  address  befjore  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 
of  that  city  in  which,  with  characteristic  loyalty,  he  claimed 
for  his  old  friend  and  chief.  Professor  Spencer  Baynes,  the 
main  credit  for  that  stupendous  undertaking,  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  ^^Enbyclopsedia.'^  None  of  us  who  loved 
Robertson  Smith  would  wish  to  minimize  the  debt  owing  to 
his  predecessor.  That  is  the  last  thing  that  he  would  have 
desired.  Without  doubt  the  credit  of  planning  and  ordering 
this  huge  work  belongs  to  Baynes.  It  is  but  natural,  however, 
that  Robertson  Smith's  name  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  edition.  In  the  first  place,  before  he  was  in  any  way 
associated  with  the  editorship,  it  was  his  articles  upon 
^^ Angels''  and  ^^ Bible"  and  ^^ Isaiah"  which  had  become  the 
most  famous  and  most  discussed  of  all  in  the  earlier  volumes, 
and  had  drawn  the  widest  attention  to  them.  In  the  second 
pla<?e,  during  the  later  years  of  Baynes's  Hfe,  the  burden  fell 
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upon  him  increasingly  of  supervising  the  articles  as  they  were 
sent  in.    The  first  volume  was  issued  in  1875,  the  last  in  1888. 
Professor  Baynes  died   in   1887.     From   Professor  Prince's 
remarks  it  would  be  gathered  that  Robertson  Smith  was 
responsible  for  little  more  than  the  last  volume.    The  state- 
ment that  Baynes  ''had  charge  of  the  work,  without  editorial 
colleague,  until  it  was  in  every  essential  respect  complete, 
and  only  failing  health,  due  largely  to  the  incessant  labour  of 
editing  the  gigantic  Encyclopaedia  threw  the  subordinate  task 
upon  Professor  Smith  of  seeing  the  last  volumes  through  the 
press,  correcting  proof," — that  statement  does  not  give  a  true 
picture.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Robertson  Smith  was  appointed 
joint  editor  in  1881,  and  each  year  after  that  the  labour  and 
the  responsibihty  increased,   until  before  Spencer  Baynes's 
death  he  had  complete  control.    Most  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  latter  years  of  the  undertaking  had  been  in  Professor 
Smith's  hands.    Nay,  we  have  it  from  my  old  friend,  Suther- 
land Black,  who  writes  with  authority,  seeing  that  for  years 
he  was  second  in  command  upon  the  editorial  staff,  that  ''in 
the  thirteen  volumes  published  between  1881  and  1888,  there 
are  few  articles  that  do  not  bear  directly  or  indirectly  the 
impress  of  his  powerful  personality."    And  to  these  thirteen 
volumes  he  himself  contributed  no  less  than  two  hundred 
articles.    It  was  but  natural,  not  as  Professor  Prince  implies, 
that  Cambridge  should  seek  to  claim  the  credit  for  what 
belonged  to  St.  Andrews,  but  that  the  contributors  assembled 
at  that  dinner  should  associate  Robertson  Smith  with  the 
enterprise  more  vividly  than  they  did   the  late  Professor 
Baynes. 

Lastly,  I  cannot  conclude  these  reminiscences  without 
referring  to  another  striking  trait  in  Robertson  Smith's 
character.  Samuel  Johnson  would  have  loved  him.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  evident  that  the  great  lexicographer  behind  a 
cloak  of  elephantine  banter,  loved  Scots  in  general,  only 
possibly  it  takes  some  Scots  centuries  to  see  the  joke  of  it  all. 
Certainly  Smith  was  a  good  hater,  hating,  above  all,  those 
who,    as   he   believed,   with   superficial   knowledge   made   a 
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parade  of  learning.  His  tii;adeSj  for  example,  against  a 
certain  well-known  Oxford  professor,  Egyptologisft,  Assyriolo- 
gist,  and  what  not,  were  hugely  invigorating.  One  had  only 
to  mention  his  name  to  bring  forth  scathing  denunciations. 
But  his  was,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  professional  and  not  a 
personal  hatred.  It  was  as  the  bitter  invective  of  the  poli- 
tician on  the  hustings  who  that  same  evening  will  dine  con- 
vivially  with  the  object  of  his  attack.  All  the  years  that  I 
knew  him  I  cannot  recall  one  bitter  word  uttered  in  general 
conversation  against  those  who  compassed  his  withdrawal 
from  Aberdeen.  His  silence,  indeed,  about  the  great  trial  was 
very  noticeable.  Like  the  sun  dial  his  mind  only  numbered 
sunlit  hours.  And  so  it  was  with  those  that  used  him  despite- 
fuUy.  The  indignation  of  his  friends  against  W.  C.  Henley 
was  without  bounds.  When  Henley  lay  a  cripple  in  the  wards 
of  the  old  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  gaining  there  the  material 
for  that  masterpiece  ^^In  Hospital,"  at  Leslie  Stephens'  in- 
vitation Robertson  Smith  visited  him,  visited  him  frequently, 
cheered  him,  interested  others  in  him,  gained  him  employ- 
ment— played,  in  brief,  the  good  Samaritan  to  him — to  be 
assailed  causelessly  and  cruelly  in  the  pages  of  the  Scotsman 
in  later  years.  It  was  a  brutal  return,  but  Robertson  Smith, 
however  acutely  he  felt  the  treatment,  bore  it  silently — nor 
would  he  discuss  it. 

And,  too,  he  had  his  national  prejudices,  of  which  per- 
haps the  most  comical — in  him,  Hebraist  as  he  was — was  his 
constitutional  dislike  of  the  Jew — coupled  with  his  admiration 
for  individual  Jews,  and  his  love  for  the  Talmud  as  well  as 
for  the  Old  Testament.  Much  of  the  philosophy  and  the 
humour  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  rabbinical  lore  had  sunk 
deep  into  his  soul.  One  pious  judgement  I  remember  seemed 
to  appeal  to  him  specially,  for  he  quoted  it  in  my  hearing 
more  than  once,  and  his  life  was  a  gospel  of  joyous,  intense 
work.  Whether  it  is  of  Hillel,  or  of  what  old  rabbi,  I  have 
forgotten.  It  is,  that  no  matter  how  evil  the  deeds  of  a  man, 
had  he  written  that  which  advanced  knowledge  or  done  that 
which  was  of  service  to  Tiis  kind,  God  would  not  permit  him 
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to  descend  into  Sheol,  for  capable  men  are  so  few  that  He 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  even  one  such  man.  He 
had,  I  remember,  nothing  but  praise  for  Schechter,  and  no 
one  was  more  rejoiced  over  that  distinguished  scholar's  rich 
discovery  of  ancient  manuscripts  in  an  unmentionable  place 
in  the  old  Cairo  synagogue.  But  other  scholars,  Margoliouth, 
for  example,  he  distrusted  constitutionally  until  he  came  to 
know  them.  Some,  like  old  Schiller-Szczinessy,  the  Cambridge 
Talmudist,  he  disliked  to  the  point  of  fear.  We  always  had 
a  half  belief  that  he  more  than  half  accepted  Schiller- 
Szczinessy's  stated  conviction  that,  as  knowing  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  '' Jahweh,''  he  had  the  power  of  the  evil  eye. 
These  little  weaknesses  made  him  all  the  more  human. 

I  trust  that  I  have  not  dwelt  unduly  upon  these  quaint 
contradictions  in  my  old  friend's  character.  It  was  these 
largely  that  made  him  so  lovable,  that  drew  his  friends  so 
close  to  him.  You  may  admire,  you  may  wonder  at  that 
which  is  flawless :  you  cannot  love  it.  I  am  so  far  an  orientalist 
that  I  demand  some  small  imperfections  as  a  necessity  for 
supreme  human  accomplishment.  And  this,  I  think,  in  our 
heart  of  hearts,  is  the  case  with  all  of  us,  although  we  imagine 
that  our  neighbour  is  only  satisfied  with  absolute  perfection, 
wherefore  most  biographies  become  platitudinous  and  unreal. 

J.  G»  Adami 
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IMPEOYISATION  ON  THE  FLUTE 

My  lost  delight,  my  guest, 
Fled  from  me  when  I  stirred, 
Silently  as  the  bird 
That  has  no  nest. 

She  has  gathered  darkness  to  build  her  a  nest 

And  the  little  leaves  of  cloud. 

She  crouches  with  her  breast  against  darkness 

And  hides  hke  a  hare  in  the  meadows  of  night; 

It  covers  her  like  long  grass 

Whose  blossom  is  all  of  stars, 

Crocus  stars, 

Stars  of  anemone, 

Where  feed  the  moths  that  are  the  dreams  of  men. 

She  is  born  of  the  evening 

When  the  moon  breathes  the  scent  of  early  thyme 

And  the  dead  shepherds  hear  the  sheep  cropping  in 

the  dew. 
She  is  slain  of  the  morning 
When  the  golden  willow  leaves  tremble  like  fire 
Burning  the  branches 

As  if  each  were  a  sorrow  that  burned  and  shone 
Forever. 

My  shadow,  my  desire. 
Come  to  me,  listen  and  stay. 
Ah,  never  ? 
With  the  day 
She  is  gone,  she  is  gone 
Away 
Forever     .... 

My  guest,  my  lost  delight. 
Come  nearer,  star  by  star. 
Sweet  as  the  lips  of  night 
Your  kisses  are. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

THROUGHOUT  the  later  stages  of  the  war,-  the  words 
of  Maximilian  Harden  have  been  ringing  in  our  ears. 
'^We  willed  it/^  he  said:  ^^we  had  to  will  it.  Our  might 
shall  create  a  new  law  for  Europe.''  This  new  law  has  taken 
the  shape  of  a  savage  contempt  for  all  humanitarian  considera- 
tions, to  say  nothing  of  the  code  of  honour  as  between  nations. 
Attacks  from  sea  and  sky  on  defenceless  coast-towns  have 
been  followed  by  the  submarine  sink-or-swim  policy;  and  that 
again  by  asphyxiating  bombs,  gas  curtains,  tongues  of  fire, 
and  poisoned  wells.  It  may  take  some  time  to  draw  up  a  de- 
tailed bill  of  indictment  against  our  foes  for  these  and  other 
atrocities:  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  chivalry  has 
passed  from  war — at  least  from  war  as  made  by  Germany! 
But  the  rest  of  the  German  journalist's  confession  should  be 
promptly  dealt  with.  When  the  time  comes  for  peace  negoti- 
ations, the  missing  evidence  as  to  responsibility  for  the  war 
must  be  demanded  as  an  indispensable  preliminary.  Even 
without  it  the  picture  is  now  nearly  complete.  But  when 
the  representatives  of  the  Allies  take  their  seats  at  the  council- 
table,  they  should  begin  by  calling  on  the  beaten  enemy  to 
produce  the  correspondence  between  Berlin  and  Vienna  which 
preceded  the  German  ultimatum  to  Russia.  The  Germans 
went  into  the  war  with  a  lie  on  their  lips.  They  said  it  had 
been  ^'forced  on  them" — a  phrase  which  originated  in  the 
well-known  maxim  of  Bismarck's  policy  to  the  effect  that 
every  war  in  which  Germany  might  engage  should  be  given 
the  appearance  of  a  war  that  had  been  sought  for  by  the 
other  side.  A  like  cunning  prompted  the  request  made  to 
Britain  in  1912  to  give  an  undertaking  beforehand  that 
she  would  remain  neutral  in  any  war  that  might  be  ^^  forced 
on"  Germany.     And  so  now  the  phrase  has  been  repeated 
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in  all  German  documents,  official  and  unofficial  alike,  with 
a  monotonous  regularity  that  reveals  a  word  of  command 
from  higher  up;  just  as  if  the  Germans  imagined  that  the 
world  could  be  brought  to  believe  what  they  said  if  they 
only  said  it  often  enough.  At  the  council-table  the  first 
step  must  be  to  tear  away  this  disguise.  Behind  it  will  be 
discovered  the  skulking  forms  of  the  war-party  at  Berlin, 
who  advised  the  Kaiser.  ^'We  willed  this  war,"  Harden  has 
truly  said  for  them:  '^we  had  to  will  it" — or  rather  we 
thought  we  had ! 

The  words  used  quite  recently  by  the  German  author  of 
the  anonymous  book  entitled  ^^J'accuse"  will  stand  as  true: 
^^  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  greater  crime  been 
committed.  Never  has  the  crime,  once  committed,  been 
denied  with  greater  effrontery  and  hypocrisy." 

A  LONG  with  the  lie  there  went  a  prayer,  the  original  form 
^^  of  which  was ' '  God  punish  England  ! ' '  This,  too,  must  have 
been  a  mot  d^ordre,  prescribed  for  his  deluded  subjects  by  the 
^^all-highest,"  or  by  his  servile  officers.  And  with  that  prayer  to 
God  upon  their  lips,  the  Germans  went  forward  to  do  the  devil's 
work  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere.  They  may  belittle  as  they 
like  the  damning  evidence  produced  by  various  Committees 
of  Investigation — English,  French  and  Belgian.  But  it  is 
too  strong  for  them,  and  the  weight  of  it  will  hang  round  the 
German  neck  for  centuries.  From  the  collection  of  facts 
which  Americans  will  be  surprised  to  hear  is  referred  to  in 
Germany  as  ^^Bryce's  lies,"  it  is  enough  to  make  one  extract. 
This  is  the  translation  of  what  was  found  written  in  his 
field  notebook  by  an  officer  of  the  178th  Regiment,  xiith 
(Saxon)  Corps:  ^^ Every  house  in  the  whole  village  was  des- 
troyed. We  dragged  the  villagers  one  after  another  out  of 
the  most  unlikely  corners.  The  men  were  shot  as  well  as  the 
women  and  children  who  were  in  the  convent,  since  shots  had 
been  fired  from  the  convent  windows;  and  we  burnt  it  after- 
wards. The  inhabitants  might  have  escaped  the  penalty  by 
handing  over  the  guilty  and  paying  15,000  francs!"     The 
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italics  and  the  mark  of  exclamation  in  the  above  quotation 
are  no  part  of  the  original,  which  takes  us  a  long  way  back 
into  pagan  history:  ^'NuUo  sexus  aut  setatis  discrimine 
habit o  trucidati  sunt  omnes/' 

r^  ERMANY'S  relations  with  the  United  States  have  been  a 
^"^  topic  of  absorbing  interest  during  the  summer.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  she  had  shown  anything  like  the  same  delibera- 
tion over  the  original  Austro-Servian  difficulty  as  has  marked 
her  exchange  of  notes  with  Washington  there  never  would 
have  been  any  war.  But  last  summer  she  was  eager  to  be  at 
the  throats  of  Russia  and  France.  Forty-eight  hours  was  the 
utmost  limit  she  would  allow  to  any  European  Power  that 
ventured  to  disagree  with  her  or  her  ally.  In  the  case  of 
America  there  could  be  no  such  need  for  haste !  Was  she  not 
separated  from  the  capital  that  aims  at  becoming  the  world's 
centre  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ditch  ?  So  when  tackled 
about  the  Lusitania  horror,  Berlin  began  a  leisurely  correspon- 
dence with  Washington.  Altogether  impervious  to  the 
universal  reprobation  of  mankind,  the  Germans  seemed  to 
argue  that  the  commander  of  the  submarine  had  launched 
his  torpedoes  just  to  ascertain  if  there  was  ammunition  on 
board  the  passenger  vessel ;  an  explosion  had  followed,  showing 
that  there  was  ammunition,  and  that  by  consequence  the 
Lusitania  deserved  her  fate.  The  main  body  of  the  passengers, 
being  British,  merited  no  consideration  whatever,  now  that 
Germany  had  promulgated  her  new  law  of  ^'sink  or  swim'' :  as 
for  the  minority  of  American  citizens,  their  loss  ought  to  teach 
their  fellow-countrymen  a  most  wholesome  lesson.  For  the 
future  they  must  avoid  altogether  ships  that  fly  an  enemy 
flag.  Such  was  to  be  the  new  edition  of  international  law, 
as  made  in  Germany! 

"MOTHING  could  have  been  better  calculated  than  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania — followed  in  slow  succession  by  the 
Arabic    and    the    Hesperian — to   throw    the    United    States 
and  all  other  neutral  nations  into  the  arms  of  the  Allies. 
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American  sympathy  had  not  previously  been  wanting;  but 
these  unparalleled  atrocities  shed  a  lurid  light  on  the  moral 
standards  of  Germany,  and  reminded  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  that  the  war  in  Europe  had  not 
originated  in  any  trumpery  quarrel  about  a  boundary-line 
or  other  trivial  dispute;  it  was  a  conflict  of  ideals,  on  which 
the  future  of  the  whole  human  race  might  easily  come  to 
depend.  In  the  official  correspondence  which  followed 
between  Berlin  and  Washington,  it  has  often  seemed  as  though 
Germany  were  deliberately  attempting  to  flout  the  United 
States.  On  the  American  side  there  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  juggling  with  such  phrases  as  ''British  navaUsm''  and  the 
''freedom  of  the  seas,''  but  otherwise  we  have  httle  right  to 
complain.  We  ourselves  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
in  the  days  when  the  haughty  Spaniard  claimed  their  control, 
in  the  effort  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies.  But  our  so-called  "navahsm"  (which  should 
never  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  "militarism'' 
of  which  Germany  has  been  giving  so  many  ruthless  proofs) 
implies  no  monopoly  and  no  interference  in  times  of  peace 
either  with  individual  liberty  or  with  national  independence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  our 
over-sea  dominions.  In  the  mouths  of  our  enemies  the  demand 
for  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  means  that  we  must  be  forced 
to  resign  that  maritime  supremacy  which  has  proved  itself 
in  this  war  to  be  our  imperial  salvation.  Next  time  the 
Germans  want  to  discuss,  at  the  Hague  or  elsewhere,  the 
rights  of  private  property  at  sea,  they  ought  to  be  put  through 
a  cross-examination  as  to  how  they  have  been  deahng  with 
such  rights  on  land.  Meanwhile  our  friends  in  the  United  States 
should  not  let  themselves  be  caught  with  chaff.  If  they  will 
only  think  of  their  Monroe  doctrine,  they  will  realize  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up 
under  the  protection  of  British  "navalism."  And  unless  war 
can  be  abolished  for  the  future,  they  will  do  well  to  profit 
by  our  experiences,  and  protect  themselves  in  advance  against 
the  policy  of  peace  at  any  price,  which  leaves  a  nation  without 
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arms  and  equipment  even   when  there  is  the  near  danger  of 
its  sheep-folds  being  invaded  by  ravening  wolves. 

I7VEN  if  we  have  now  to  apply  ourselves  to  minor  issues,  to 
some  at  least  of  which  interested  sections  of  the  American 
people  seek  to  attach  an  exaggerated  importance,  we  must 
remember  that  such  discussions  ought  not  to  impair  our  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  the  support  and  sympathy  we  have  received 
from  the  United  States.  Eminent  individuals  may  have 
professed  their  inability,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  place 
the  responsibility  where  it  is  now  obviously  seen  to  belong. 
Some  of  them  even  declared  their  intention  of  ^  leaving  the 
whole  matter  to  the  judgement  of  posterity, ''and  of  meanwhile 
continuing  to  ^^ dance  on  the  tight  rope''  till  the  war  was  over. 
They  mistakenly  imagined  that  their  clearer  vision  could 
descry  what  a  muddle-headed  orator  once  described  as  the 
''narrow  path  which  separates  right  from  wrong!"  But  the 
great  heart  of  the  American  people  has  been  soundly  with 
us.  The  bulk  of  their  press,  including  as  it  does  journals  of 
world-wide  reputation,  has  lent  to  the  cause  of  the  AUies  a 
support  which  cannot  be  too  warmly  acknowledged.  And 
the  latest  rescript  from  Washington — the  answer  to  the 
Austrian  note  about  an  embargo  on  munitions  of  war — is 
a  masterpiece  of  clear-headed  and  careful  argument.  The 
University  Magazine  is  privileged  to  include  in  its  current 
number  an  article  from  the  pen  of  ex-President  EUot  of 
Harvard,  which  deserves  the  close  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  high  place  Mr.  EHot  holds  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  commanding  position  in  American 
public  life,  give  an  added  weight  to  the  courageous  and  out- 
spoken utterances  which  he  has  delivered,  ever  since  the  war 
began,  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Even  though  his  reading  of 
past  history  does  not  enable  him  altogether  to  approve  of 
the  way  in  which  the  British  Empire  has  been  built  up,  prefer- 
ring, as  he  evidently  does,  the  American  ideal  of  self-suffi- 
ciency and  non-interference  to  the  world-wide  work  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  us,  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  EUot's 
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argument  will  rouse  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  speak  our  common  mother-tongue. 

HTHOSE  who  try  to  confuse  the  public  mind  by  making  out 
that  British  imperiahsm  and  German  mihtarism  belong 
to  pretty  much  the  same  category,  and  that  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  the  two,  should  be  called  on  to  explain  and 
account  for  one  somewhat  remarkable  phenomenon.  We 
can  afford  to  make  Berlin  a  present  of  the  renegade  Enghsh- 
man,  Mr.  Houston  Chamberlain,  seeing  that  he  is  the  excep- 
tion which  proves  the  rule.  But  could  anyone  imagine  a  body 
of  expatriated  Britons  holding  a  meeting  in  BerHn  to  express 
sympathy  with  the  country  of  their  adoption  and  detesta- 
tion of  the  British  cause  ?  That  is  what  has  happened  in 
London.  It  is  the  result  of  what  our  American  cousins  would 
call  ''contact  with  free  institutions!"  Even  in  the  United 
States  Mr.  Bryan  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  his  hyphenated 
fellow-citizens,  of  German  birth  or  origin,  must  sympathize 
with  Germany.  We  know  that  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions, but  Mr.  Bryan  has  said  that  he  would  not  think  much 
of  any  who  turned  their  backs  on  their  original  affiliations. 
Here  in  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  already  pointed, 
as  the  result  of  British  freedom,  to  the  Germans  of  Berlin, 
Ontario,  who,  in  sending  a  handsome  subscription  to  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  expressed  the  fervent  hope  that  Prussian 
autocracy  might  be  crushed,  and  that  a  freer  and  better  Ger- 
many might  be  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  The  same 
public-spirited  course  has  been  followed  by  Germans  in 
Australia.  And  the  climax  was  reached  when  in  London,  on 
27th  May,  1915,  a  large  meeting  was  held  of  naturalized  British 
subjects  of  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  birth,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  with  every  demonstration  of  enthu- 
siasm affirming  loyalty  to  the  country  of  their  adoption, 
unreservedly  offering  service  to  the  Government,  and  ex- 
pressing horror  and  indignation  of  German  methods  of  war- 
fare. One  of  the  speakers  went  the  length  of  saying  that  in 
the  last  twenty  years  ''the  gulf  between  him  and  the  country 
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of  his  birth  had  widened  because,  as  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion had  gone  forward  on  the  path  of  freedom  and  democratic 
development,  Germany's  constitutional  progress  had  been 
checked  at  every  stage  by  Prussian  reaction,"  and  that 
^'whatever  love  there  had  been  for  the  country  of  his  birth 
had  been  killed  by  the  fearful  excesses  which  cast  a  lurid  light 
on  the  Germany  of  to-day,  the  Germany  dishonoured  by  that 
pernicious  influence  of  the  Prussian  oligarchy.  What  was  in 
their  youth  a  hateful  excrescence  of  Prussian  junkerdom  to- 
day pervaded  and  disgraced  the  German  nation."  Such 
utterances  as  these  should  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  who  returned  from  her  tour  in  Europe 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  was  nothing  to  choose 
between  what  the  combatants  alleged  as  the  rights  of  the  case. 
They  are  all  bad  boys,  according  to  Miss  Addams,  and  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  them  would  be  to  be  laid 
across  some  parental  knee ! 

]\/[E  AN  WHILE  Canada  continues  to  be  exalted,  as  com- 
pared with  the  United  States,  by  the  direct  part  she  is 
privileged  to  take  in  this  epoch-making  struggle.  The  first 
of  the  new  nations  within  the  Empire,  she  feels  in  every  fibre 
of  her  being  that  it  is  alike  her  duty  and  her  interest  to  put 
forth  all  her  strength  in  order  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  Ger- 
man over  British  civihzation.  When  the  victory  is  won,  her 
courage  and  her  sacrifices  will  be  seen  not  to  have  been  in  vain. 
Her  Prime  Minister,  who  fitly  represents  her  new  ideals,  has 
crossed  the  seas  in  order  to  speak  words  of  cheer  and  comfort 
to  her  soldier-sons,  and  also  to  take  counsel  with  the  imperial 
authorities.  Sir  Robert  Borden's  presence  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Cabinet  is  an  event  of  great  historical  signifi- 
cance. It  is  always  the  privilege  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  to  invite  for  informal  consultation  a  person  who  may 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet:  in  1848,  for  instance,  the 
Duke  of  WeUington  attended  to  give  advice  in  the  matter 
of  the  Chartist  riots.  But  the  presence  for  the  first  time,  in 
a  period  of  great  imperial  stress,  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  one 
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of  the  overseas  Dominions,  must  be  taken  as  an  omen  of  the 
future  expansion  of  our  political  constitution.  Little  Cana- 
dians and  convinced  autonomists  may  not  relish  the  prospect. 
It  is  from  them  rather  than  from  the  people  of  the  Old  Country 
that  objections  will  come  when  we  go  forward  to  discuss  the 
place  which  should  be  ours  in  the  supreme  councils  of  the 
Empire,  not  only  as  regards  a  defensive  war,  but  also  in  time 
of  peace,  when  imperial  relations  with  other  countries  are 
under  consideration.  We  have  now,  as  Lord  Milner  said  the 
other  day,  ^Ho  recognize  facts,  and  to  frame  some  sort  of  con- 
stitution for  the  Empire  which  will  correspond  with  these 
facts. '^  Meanwhile,  let  us  try  to  get  all  sections  of  our  Canadian 
people  to  echo  the  aspirations  which  were  expressed  by  the 
civic  authorities  of  London  when-  our  Prime  Minister  received 
the  freedom  of  the  city : 

When  at  the  termination  of  this  long  and  bloody  struggle  we 
and  our  brave  Allies  prove  ourselves  victorious — as  we  shall  do — 
under  tried  and  trusted  leadership,  by  the  exercise  of  courage, 
patience,  and  endurance,  may  we  not  hope,  and  confidently  hope, 
that  this  great  Empire  will  emerge  from  the  ordeal  chastened  it  may 
be,  but  enlarged  and  strengthened,  with  its  bonds  more  firmly  and 
closely  knit,  the  relations  of  its  component  parts  more  intimate  one 
with  another,  more  tolerant  of  one  another's  views,  and  animated 
by  a  unity  of  purpose  and  ideal  so  strong  that  it  will  form  a 
guarantee  of  future  peace,  not  only  for  the  Empire,  but  for  the 
world? 

w.  p. 


HTHE  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  seen  fit  to  remove  the 
name  of  Sven  Hedin  from  the  list  of  its  members.  Forth- 
with a  number  of  editors  in  Canada,  more  anxious  to  play 
to  the  gallery  than  to  spread  the  truth,  have  raised  a  protest 
against  the  ^^  narrow-mindedness '^  of  the  Society.  Hedin, 
they  say,  is  removed  from  membership  because  he  is  a  pro- 
German;  whereon  follows  an  obvious  string  of  platitudes  on 
the  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  glory  of  geographical  explora- 
tion.   The  facts  are  far  otherwise.    Hedin  is  not  only  a  pro- 
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German.  He  is  something  more  than  that.  He  is  a  Har  of 
the  first  water  and,  from  all  indications,  a  hireling  liar.  For 
the  proof  of  it,  let  the  reader  spend  an  indignant  half-hour 
over  the  pages  of  Hedin^s  recent  book,^' With  the  German 
Armies  in  the  West."  He  will  see  there  our  British  soldiers 
depicted  as  miserable  mercenaries,  fighting  in  ignorance, 
surrendering  in  dull  apathy,  and  branded  with  the  mark  of 
the  hireling  coward;  he  will  find  the  Germans  shown  as  a 
nation  of  heroes,  animated  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  by 
a  spirit  of  devotion,  and  at  their  head  an  Emperor  drawn  in 
colours  so  luminous  that  nothing  but  the  gold  of  the  German 
war-chest  could  have  supplied  Hedin  with  the  tints  of  it. 
German  cruelty  and  atrocity  that  has  horrified  the  world  is 
hidden  behind  a  tissue  of  fabrication.  ^'The  book,'^  says  the 
London  Morning  Post,  ^^  stinks  aloud  (sic)  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. It  is  the  slimiest  saurian,  shedding  crocodile's  tears 
of  a  libellous  panegyric  which  ever  trailed  its  many-jointed 
length  out  of  the  cesspools  of  the  Reptile  Press.''  More  power 
to  the  Morning  Post  for  its  straight  speaking.  The  only 
merit  of  Hedin's  book  is  that  it  has  inspired  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas 
to  write  his  gay  and  glorious  parody,  ^'In  Gentlest  Ger- 
many," a  work  that  we  heartily  commend  to  every  good 
patriot  with  a  sense  of  humour.  The  Geographical  Society 
has  done  well.  Sven  Hedin  is  unfit  to  break  bread,  or  even 
to  split  an  infinitive,  with  any  decent  geographer. 

T^HE  University  Magazine  would  never  wish,  in  its 
-*•  editorial  aspect,  to  exercise  an  undue  influence  over 
the  presidential  elections  of  the  United  States.  When 
we  speak  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  or  Professor  Wilson  we  must 
be  careful.  But  there  are  certain  passages  in  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's speech  at  Plattsburg  on  August  25  last,  which  call 
forth  our  admiration  to  a  degree  which  bids  defiance  to  our 
editorial  discretion.  It  is  long  since  we  have  read  any  ad- 
dress more  resonant  with  courage  or  more  inspiring  in  its 
fearless,  we  might  almost  say  its  defiant,  patriotism.  In  this 
age  of  time-serving  politicians  it  is  cheering  to  find  a  man 
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who  throws  aside  all  consideration  of  the  '* foreign  vote''  and 
says  what  he  means  in  terms  that  cannot  be  misinterpreted. 
^^If  this  country  goes  to  war/'  said  Colonel  Rooefevelt,  '^and 
there  are  hyphenated  Americans  among  us  who  refuse  to  join 
with  us,  they'll  be  shot,  that's  all."  Here  is  something  which 
needed  saying  and  which  has  been  said  as  only  Colonel 
Roosevelt  can  say  it.  There  has  been  far  too  much  talk, 
both  in  the  American  and  in  the  Canadian  press,  of  the 
German- American  (so  called)  and  of  his  vote  in  the  election  of 
1916,  or  of  the  fear  that  if  aroused  he  must  burst  out  of  his 
beer  gardens  of  Buffalo,  lay  aside  the  clarionet  of  his  Cin- 
cinnati orchestra  and  beat  the  Niagara  River  into  spray,  till 
the  sheer  foam  of  him  violated  the  liquor  laws  of  the  Local 
Option  municipaUties  of  Ontario.  Enough  of  him!  As  to 
the  presidential  election,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  German- 
American  vote  based  on  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1910 
shows  3,675,000  souls,  or  supersouls,  in  the  United  States 
born  in  Germany  and  Austria,  it  will  only  serve  to  call  forth 
the  vote  that  represents  the  2,570,000  residents  of  the  United 
States  born  in  the  British  Isles,  or  the  1,200,000  from  Canada, 
or  the  1,730,000  from  Russia,  or  the  1,343,000  from  Italy,  or 
the  157,000  from  France  and  Belgium.  Taking  it  all  in  all, 
there  are  seven  million  people  in  the  United  States  who  were 
bom  in  the  AUied  countries.  What  will  they  be  doing  at 
the  time  when  the  German- American  breaks  loose  ?  But 
best  of  all.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  attitude  throughout  the  present 
crisis  will  appeal  to  all  those  in  his  country  who  still  cherish 
the  traditions  of  freedom  and  self-reliance  into  which  the 
American  colonies  were  born.  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  abund- 
antly demonstrated  in  his  Plattsburg  and  other  speeches  that 
he  is  neither  a  ^^  Britisher"  nor  a  German,  but  that  he  stands — 
first,  last  and  always,  as  every  honest  man  should — for  his 
own  country.  But  should  he  ever  find  it  in  his  heart  to  alter 
his  allegiance,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  him  that  he 
may  have  at  any  time  a  place  in  the  Canadian  Senate,  a  chair 
in  McGill  University,  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  this  Magazine^ 
and  as  many  honorary  degrees  as  he  can  carry  away.  In 
Canada  we  know  a  man  when  we  see  one.  S.  L. 
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IT  was  enough  to  clarify  the  thought  of  England  that  a 
German  army  should  cross  the  Belgian  frontier,  but  not 
all  the  savagery  from  which  Belgium  has  since  suffered  is 
enough  to  clarify  the  thought  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
said  without  harshness  (though  of  themselves  the  words  may 
seem  harsh  or  misleading) ,  but  some  emphatic  statement  must 
be  made  in  order  to  bring  out  the  intricate  complexity  of  the 
questions  which  have  confronted  alike  the  executive  at 
Washington  and  American  citizens  from  Boston  to  Seattle. 
Many  millions  know  where  they  stand  as  human  beings,  for 
whom  moral  neutrality  is  impossible,  but  even  the  Lusitaniay 
when  piled  upon  Louvain,  has  failed  to  establish  a  national 
conviction  as  to  the  course  which  the  government  ought  to 
follow.  ^^Let  thy  principles, '^  says  Marcus  Aurelius,  ^^be 
brief  and  fundamental,  which  as  soon  as  thou  shalt  recur  to 
them  will  be  sufficient  to  cleanse  the  soul  completely.^'  This 
is  good  doctrine  for  the  individual  and  even  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection for  citizens,  but  in  a  community  so  heterogeneous  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  easy  to  possess  those 
^^ brief  and  fundamental' '  canons  of  national  duty  which  can 
be  translated  forthwith  into  action. 

Though  Burke  was  unwilling  to  indict  a  whole  people, 
this  exercise  is  looked  on  by  many  as  a  pleasant  pastime. 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  often  referred 
to  as  a  hodgepodge  of  races,  an  ethnological  agglomeration  in 
which  the  Anglo-American  element  is  no  longer  large  enough 
to  elect  the  President.  It  is  a  subject  which  opens  up  long 
vistas.  Luther  Burbank  once  said  that  if  human  beings  were 
like  plants,  the  United  States,  from  the  variety  of  its  strains, 
could  look  forward  to  producing  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
mankind.  But  for  the  moment  the  immediate  political 
consequences  are  of  sufficient  urgency  to  warn  one  from  stray- 
ing into  biological  by-paths.  What  before  was  known  intel- 
lectually from  statistics  and  the  street  signs  of  New  York,  or 
New  Britain,  or  Chicago,  is  now  revealed  emotionally  for  the 
first  time  through  a  stress  of  passion  which  has  been  awakened 
among  the  multitude  of  immigrants  and  of  the  native  born  as 
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they  contemplate  and  share  the  hatreds  of  Europe.  The 
United  States  is  not  merely  watching  the  war  as  a  spectacle, 
nor  is  it  chiefly  engaged  in  calculating  the  ratio  of  profits. 
At  the  depths  of  consciousness  it  is  concerned  with  the  reaction 
of  the  war  upon  itself.  Of  nothing  has  the  United  States  been 
more  honestly  convinced  than  of  the  patriotism  which  per- 
vades it  through  and  through.  Yet  now  it  beholds  large 
numbers  of  its  citizens  avowedly  prepared  to  employ  their 
votes  as  a  weapon  to  help  a  foreign  state  whose  soil  they  have 
left,  and  whose  citizenship  they  profess  to  have  abandoned. 
A  few  months  ago,  when  Chicago  was  about  to  choose  a  mayor, 
there  was  circulated  a  manifesto  which  contained  these  words : 
'^Chicago  has  a  larger  German  population  than  any  city  in  the 
world,  excepting  Berlin  and  Vienna;  and  the  German- 
Austrians,  and  Hungarian-Americans  should,  at  this  coming 
election,  set  aside  every  other  consideration,  and  vote  as  a 
unit  for  Robert  M.  Sweitzer.  Stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
this  election,  as  our  countrymen  in  the  trenches  and  on  the 
high  seas  are  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  our  dear  Father- 
land.''  It  is  true  that  the  echt  deutsch  Sweitzer  was  buried 
beneath  an  avalanche  of  the  votes  which  hastened  to  protest 
against  such  an  appeal,  but  the  incident  was  far  from  trivial. 
Nor  are  the  German-Americans  alone  in  accentuating  the 
hyphen.  Only  a  few  days  ago  there  issued  from  Pittsburg, 
a  proclamation  of  the  federated  Slovak  societies  of  America, 
whose  members  not  only  rejoice  in  the  recall  of  Dr.  Dumba, 
but  take  occasion  to  observe  that  they  were  never  truly  happy 
until  they  had  this  chance  to  make  shells  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Germans. 

IN  the  September  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  will  be 
found  an  article  by  Miss  Agnes  Repplier  which  is  marked 
by  all  the  qualities  that  authenticate  her  writings — wit, 
knowledge,  courage,  and  impact.  It  is  called  The  Modest 
Immigrant,  and  all  who  omit  to  read  it  are  to  be  classed  among 
the  unfortunate.  Nowhere  will  one  find  in  terms  more  frank, 
or  enforced  with  more  telling  illustrations,  a  statement  regard- 
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ing  the  problem  of  race  in  the  United_^States  as  it  is  thrown  into 
high  rehef  by  events  proceeding  from  the  present  war.  Miss 
Repplier's  own  mood  can  be  discerned  from  a  single  passage. 
^^When  the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  and  the  horror  of  the  deed 
shamed  all  Christendom,  save  only  those  strange  residents  of 
Berlin  who  received  the  news  with  ^enthusiasm'  and  ^joy- 
ful pride,'  the  first  word  tactfully  whispered  in  oiir  ear  was 
that,  while  we  might  regret  the  drowning  of  Americans,  we 
were  impotent  to  resent  it.  And  this  impotence  was  a  con- 
cession to  the  foreign  vote.  God  only  knows  of  what  material 
Germany  thought  we  were  made, — putty,  or  gutta-percha, 
or  sun-baked  mud  ?  Certainly  not  of  flesh  and  blood.  Cer- 
tainly not  with  hearts  to  bleed  or  souls  to  burn.  Every  com- 
ment vouchsafed  by  the  German  press  placed  us  in  the  cata- 
logue of  worms  warranted  not  to  turn.''  Feeling  thus.  Miss 
Repplier  cannot  but  view  with  as  much  repugnance  as  her 
humanity  and  humour  will  permit  her  to  disclose,  the  inroads 
which  the  disguised  alien  is  making  upon  Americans  of  the  old 
rock.  It  is  not  strange  that  she  should  be  scandalized  at  the 
impudence  with  which  a  colluvies  omnium  gentium  appro- 
priates the  advantages  of  citizenship  while  repudiating  the 
standards  it  represents.  At  the  same  time  one  who  looks  at 
the  United  States  from  the  outside  should  be  on  his  guard 
against  pressing  too  far  the  points  upon  which  Miss  Repplier 
dwells.  It  is  for  her  patriotically  to  sound  a  note  of  warning. 
It  is  for  the  outsider  sympathetically  to  appreciate  the  con- 
ditions which  have  hampered  and  embarrassed  men  of  good 
will  in  the  United  States,  as  they  have  sought  to  make  clear^to 
themselves  the  path  of  public  duty. 

IT  must  be  manifest  to  all  that  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  towards  the  war  is  very  gravely  affected  by  this 
mixture  of  races  within  its  own  borders.  Besides  Miss 
Repplier,  there  is  Owen  Wister,  who  in  The  Pentecost  of 
Calamity  touches  upon  this  same  matter.  ^^  Somebody,"  he 
says,  ^^ wrote  in  the  New  York  Sun: 
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We  are  not  English,  German,  Swede, 

Or  Austrian,  Russian,  French  or  Pole  ; 
But  we  have  made  a  separate  breed 

And  gained  a  separate  soul. 

It  sounds  well;  it  means  nothing;  its  sum  total  is  zero.  America 
asserts  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  then  talks  about  a  separate 
soul!'^  Yet  the  man  who  wrote  these  lines  for  the  news- 
paper may  have  thought  in  good  faith  that  he  had  grasped  a 
real  idea  and  was  voicing  a  genuine  patriotism.  For  genera- 
tions the  people  of  the  United  States  have  looked  to  the  flag 
(as  an  emblem  of  freedom),  and  to  the  public  school,  and  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  immigrant  for  his  personal  prosperity  as  a 
combination  of  forces  which  would  infallibly  beget  assimi- 
lation. But  this  is  the  thing  that  has  not  happened.  Some- 
what aghast  at  the  domestic  conditions  which  the  war  has 
revealed,  the  United  States  wants  time  to  think. 

Of  course  no  one  statement  can  be  true  of  a  hundred 
million  people.  As  individuals,  many  Americans,  especially 
in  the  east,  strain  at  the  leash  and  complain,  with  F.  H. 
Simonds,  that  the  President  has  been  rendered  spineless  by  his 
desire  to  help  the  Democratic  party.  The  New  York  lawyer 
who  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  would  gladly  give  a 
machine  gun  to  any  Canadian  regiment  that  would  like  one, 
does  not  need  more  time  to  consider  what  his  country  ought  to 
do  if  Germany  continues  to  shuffle  and  tergiversate.  But 
the  nation  at  large  is  still  wandering  in  the  valley  of  indecision, 
kept  there  much  less  by  paltry  or  sordid  reasons  than  by  honest 
doubt.  For  one  thing,  the  fathers  counselled  to  avoid  Euro- 
pean entanglements — and  hitherto  this  injunction  has  been 
sacrosanct.  Then  comes  the  Great  War  as  a  touchstone  which 
discloses  conditions  that  had  been  covered  over  by  the  veneer 
of  things  optimistically  taken  for  granted.  The  political 
assimilation  which  before  has  been  assumed  ex  hypothesi  to 
be  complete  is  now  seen  not  to  be  complete,  and 
with  this  disclosure  come  hesitations  that  cannot  well  be 
ended,  save  under  the  pressure  of  an  acute,  inexorable  crisis. 
For  the  patriots  of  the  United  States  there  is  the  duty  to  reach 
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a  clear  understanding  with  those  pseudo-citizens  who  prefer 
junkerdom  to  democracy.  For  spectators  there  is  the  need 
to  recognize  that,  while  Wilson's  foreign  policy  may  not  be 
consistently  emphatic,  the  hesitations  of  the  United  States 
issue  from  a  deeper  source  than  national  greed  or  national 
cowardice.  Governments  have  often  fomented  war  to  avert 
domestic  friction,  but  it  is  no  light  thing  to  contemplate  a 
war  which  would  beget  domestic  friction.  At  the  same  time 
a  breaking-down  point  exists,  and  Germany  will  make  another 
mistake  if  she  believes  that  pride  has  ceased  to  be  a  public 
virtue  in  the  United  States. 

C.  W.  C. 
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OCTOBER 

Now,  when  the  summer  flowers  are  past  and  dead, 
When  from  the  earth's  wild  bosom,  brown,  and  bare, 

No  trillium  lifts  its  head. 
When  in  the  hollows  where  the  violets  were, 

Purple,  and  white,  and  fair. 
Only  a  few  brown  leaves  are  falling  now, 

The  wind  shakes  from  the  bough : 

Now,  when  the  tiger-lily's  flame  no  more 
Burns  in  the  long,  lush  grasses  on  the  hill. 

And  by  the  river  shore 
The  smoky  trail  of  asters,  lingering  still. 

Thins,  and  the  air  grows  chill. 
Ere  the  first  feathery  snow-flakes  that  anon 

Fall  softly  and  are  gone: 

0  let  us  leave  this  dull  and  dusty  street, 
The  noise,  and  heat,  and  turmoil  of  the  town, 

For  country  waysides  sweet. 
Lanes,  where  the  nuts  are  clustering,  plump,  and  brown, 

Hedges  blackberries  crown ; 
Come,  ere  the  shivering  blasts  of  winter  blow. 

Let  us  make  haste  and  go. 

NoRAH  M.  Holland 
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SEA-SONG 

I  WILL  go  down  to  my  sea  again — to  the  waste  of  waters, 

wild  and  wide; 
I  am  tired — so  tired — of  hill  and  plain  and  the  dull,  tame 

face  of  the  countryside. 

I  will  go  out  across  the  bar  with  a  swoop  like  the  flight  of  a 
sea-bird^s  wings 

To  where  the  winds  and  the  waters  are,  with  their  multitudi- 
nous thunderings. 

My  prow  shall  furrow  the  whitening  sea,  out  into  the  teeth 

of  the  lashing  wind, 
Where  a  thousand  billows  snarl  and  flee  and  break  in  a 

smother  of  foam  behind. 

0  strong  and  terrible  mother  sea,  let  me  lie  once  more  on 

your  cool  white  breast. 
Your  winds  have  blown  through  the  heart  of  me  and  called 
me  back  from  the  land's  dull  rest. 

For  night  by  night  they  blow  through  my  sleep,  the  voice 
of  waves  through  my  slumber  rings, 

1  feel  the  spell  of  the  steadfast  deep;  I  hear  its  tramplings 

and  triumphings. 

And  at  last,  when  my  hours  of  life  are  sped,  let  them  make 

me  no  grave  by  hill  or  plain; 
Thy  waves,  O  Mother,  shall  guard  my  head — I  will  go  down 

to  my  sea  again. 

NoRAH  M.  Holland 
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DIANE  AU  BOIS 

Through  the  sere  woods  she  walks  alone, 

With  bow  unstrung  and  empty  quiver; 
Her  hounds  are  dead,  her  maidens  gone, 

She  walks  alone  forever; 
Watching  the  while  with  wistful  eyes  ; 

Her  crescent  shining  in  the  skies. 

The  pipes  of  Pan  are  silent  now. 

Hushed  is  the  sound  of  Faunus'  singing, 
Through  winds  that  shake  the  withering  bough 

No  dryad's  voice  is  ringing. 
Syrinx  has  left  her  river  deep. 

Even  old  Silenus  sound  doth  sleep. 

The  startled  deer  before  her  flee, 

The  nightingales  with  music  meet  her. 
Yet  never  mortal  eye  shall  see, 

Or  mortal  voice  shall  greet  her. 
Her  shrines  with  weeds  are  overgrown; 

Her  fires  are  out;  her  worship  done. 

Yet  it  may  be  her  weary  feet,  fl 

White  gleaming  through  those  dusky  spaces, 
May,  after  many  wanderings,  meet 

The  dear,  familiar  places; 
And  find,  beyond  the  sunset's  gold. 

Ghosts  of  the  gods  she  knew  of  old. 

NoRAH  M.  Holland 


INTERNATIONAL  SYMPATHIES 

T^HE  war  is  sure  to  bring  one  good  result,  a  firm  though 
informal  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  the  bonds  of  common  sentiments,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  common  interests.  So  far  as  the  war  is  a  war  for  liberty 
against  collective  despotism,  for  democracy  against  auto- 
cracy, and  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
public  discussion  and  judicial  processes,  instead  of  by  milita- 
rism and  the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  British  and 
American  public  opinion  are  identical.  Nobody  need  imagine 
that  these  two  nations  will  ever  again  submit  any  issue 
between  them  to  the  senseless  arbitrament  of  war.  The 
British  statement  that  Great  Britain  is  fighting  an  American 
battle  as  well  as  her  own,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  Allies  is 
the  cause  of  all  free  nations,  is  fully  accepted  by  the  public 
opinion  of  thoughtful  Americans  ;  and  this  acceptance  may 
lead  in  the  future  to  the  active  co-operation  of  the  United  States 
in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  central  monarchies. 
Nevertheless,  American  public  opinion  is  not  yet  ready  for 
active  participation  in  the  war.  The  inquiry,  '^Why  not?'' 
is  an  interesting  one.  The  answer  is  not  simple,  but  still  it 
is  satisfactory  and  convincing — to  most  neutrals. 

In  the  first  place,  Americans  who  read  history  remember 
that  Great  Britain  has,  in  the  past,  pursued  actively  and  of 
set  purpose  the  policy  of  extending  her  trade  areas  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  by  military  conquest  or  forced  commercial 
penetration,  and  that  the  British  people  have  been  proud  of 
the  building  up  of  the  British  Empire  in  these  ways.  The 
United  States,  being  a  thorough-going  democracy,  has  never 
sympathized  with  the  imperiahstic  idea  in  the  British  aggre- 
gation, or  with  the  British  use  of  force  to  establish  colonies 
and  keep  alien  peoples  under  British  control,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  extension  of  British  trade.     Hence  some  qualms  in 
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the  American  mind  about  an  unreserved  support  of  British 
policy  towards  colonies  and  backward  countries  in  the  future. 

Observant  Americans  perceive,  however,  that  of  late 
years  the  British  government  has  shown  some  signs  of  not 
desiring  to  pursue  this  poUcy,  and  of  preferring  to  hold  the 
Empire  together  under  federative  forms,  and  by  the  firm 
establishment  of  relations  between  its  independent  parts 
founded  on  good-will  and  the  promotion  of  mutual  interests. 
Moreover,  the  American  people  do  not  maintain  that  their 
own  history  is  spotless  in  regard  to  extension  of  territory  by 
force.  The  treatment  of  the  aborigines  as  the  white  man 
advanced  across  the  American  continent  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  has  been  far  from  humane, — much  less  humane 
in  the  territory  now  comprised  within  the  United  States  than 
it  has  been  in  Canada  ;  and  the  unjust  war  waged  by  the 
United  States  against  Mexico  in  1847  had  as  one  of  its  results 
a  considerable  extension  of  American  territory  at  the  expense 
of  conquered  Mexico.  But  in  recent  years  the  United  States 
has  distinctly  abstained,  both  in  Cuba  and  in  Mexico,  from 
acquiring  new  territory  by  conquest,  and  its  largest  acquisi- 
tions of  territory  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  by  purchase. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  at  the  close  of  the  century 
was  accidental  or  undesigned,  and  has  never  been  liked  by  the 
American  people.  The  contrast  between  the  British  policy 
and  the  American  policy  in  this  respect  is  striking  in  the  case 
of  China.  Great  Britain  holds  numerous  territorial  con- 
cessions in  China, — all  obtained  against  the  will  of  China. 
The  United  States  has  consistently  refused  to  acquire,  or 
indeed  to  accept,  any  territorial  concession  in  China. 

The  United  States  has  seen  with  perfect  sympathy  and 
approval  the  recent  tendency  of  the  British  government  to 
rely  for  the  extension  of  its  trade  on  good  relations  with 
independent  nations  which  are  willing  to  maintain  the  policy 
of  the  ^'open  door,''  rather  than  on  the  possession  of  conquered 
territory,  or  on  the  forcible  extension  of  ^^ spheres  of  influence.'' 
On  the  other  hand,  they  feel  some  amused  sympathy  with  the 
natural   disappointment   of   Germany   in  that   the   civilized 
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world  objects  to  Germany's  doing  now  what  England  has  done 
with  impunity  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  Occidental  nations.  They  realize, 
however,  that  the  German  methods  of  expansion  and  colon- 
ization have  been  more  brutal  than  any  which  Great  Britain 
has  employed  since  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  was  suppressed  (1857), 
and  the  East  India  Company  was  done  away  with.  They 
realize,  too,  that  the  war  is  hastening  very  much  the  process  of 
converting  the  British  Empire  into  the  British  Federation. 

Secondly,  while  the  American  people  feel  that  the  war  is 
a  war  on  behalf  of  those  political  and  governmental  ideals 
which  are  dear  to  them — ideals  for  which  they  have  suffered 
much,  and  will  be  ready  to  suffer  again — they  do  not  feel 
that  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  present  struggle  at  all 
comparable  with  the  overwhelming  interest  of  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  is  within  striking  distance  by  the  German  army, 
if  the  progress  of  naval  invention  shall  enable  her  enemies  to 
shut  up  or  stand  off  the  British  fleet.  The  United  States  is 
not.  An  invasion  of  England  by  a  German  army  might 
cause  irreparable  damage  in  a  short  time,  and  might  yield  to 
Germany  huge  ransoms.  The  experience  of  this  war  seems  to 
show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  large  cities  on  the  American 
coasts  could  be  defended  by  mines,  submarines,  and  shore 
batteries  from  naval  attack,  and  that  an  invasion  of  the 
country  districts  would  be  as  fruitless  for  the  invader  as 
invasions  of  Russia  have  always  been, — fruitless  as  regards 
plunder,  ransoms,  and  decisive  results.  The  interest  of 
England  in  defeating  Germany  seems  to  Americans  quite  as 
strong  as  that  of  France,  and  much  stronger  than  the  interest 
of  Italy  in  pushing  back  Austria,  or  of  Russia  in  opening  the 
Dardanelles.  That  the  American  people  make  this  distinction 
between  their  own  situation  across  three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  and  that  of  England  across  twenty  miles  of  Channel  at 
Calais  does  not  imply,  however,  that  their  sympathy  with 
Great  Britain  is  not  hearty  and  impregnable.     It  is  both. 

Thirdly,  it  seems  to  many  Americans  highly  desirable  for 
the  future  welfare  of  Europe  that  this  tremendous  European  war 
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should  be  brought  to  the  right  conclusion — that  is,  to  a  con- 
clusion favourable  to  public  liberty  and  durable  peace — by 
Europe  itself,  without  the  assistance  of  America,  Asia,  or 
Africa,  except  as  England  and  France  get  assistance  from  their 
colonies  or  associated  commonwealths.  The  origins  of  the 
war  are  in  the  rivalries,  jealousies,  and  animosities — both 
racial  and  commercial — which  have  long  existed  among  the 
different  sections  and  nationalities  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is 
fitting  and  expedient  that  Europe  itself  should  fight  its  way 
out  of  these  ancient  evil  conditions.  If,  for  example,  the  war 
should  ultimately  develop  an  offensive  and  deiensive  alliance 
of  nations  strong  enough  to  make  it  obvious  or  unquestion- 
able that  the  group  possessed  a  military  and  naval  force  com- 
petent to  hold  in  check  any  or  all  of  the  nations  outside  of 
that  group,  the  peace  which  that  strong  group  would  impose 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  last  than  if  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  had  been  brought  about,  and  the  terms  of  peace 
settled,  with  the  assistance  of  a  remote  nation  like  the  United 
States,  whose  interests  might  become,  in  course  of  time, 
different  from  European  interests, — whatever  their  sentiments 
might  be.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  selfish  doctrine  of  Protec- 
tion is  accepted  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  world, 
it  is  probable  that  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  newly-occupied  or  sparsely-settled  regions  of  the 
world  will  seem  somewhat  different  from  those  of  Europe,  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  The  advent  of  free  trade  would 
diminish  the  force  of  such  adverse  interests;  but  that  advent 
may  be  long  postponed.  The  development  among  the 
different  nations  of  common  modes  of  thinking  and  common 
standards  of  ethics  and  honour  would  have  a  like  fortunate 
effect  on  international  relations  ;  but  "that  development,  also, 
is  a  slow  educational  process.  For  any  period  through  which 
human  foresight  can  reach,  it  would  be  better  for  Europe  to 
settle  Europe's  controversies,  readjust  the  boundaries  of  its 
separate  nations,  and  dry  up  the  sources  of  its  woe.  Again, 
this  preference  for  a  settlement  by  Europe  of  this  frightful 
European  convulsion  does  not  imply  that  America  should 
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withhold  from  the  Allies  cordial  sympathy,  or  all  such  support 
as  a  neutral  government  may  give,  or  charitable  co-operation 
with  money  and  individual  personal  service.  It  does  mean 
that  America  may  wisely  abstain  from  active  military  and 
naval  co-operation,  until  it  shall  appear  that  Europe  cannot 
bring  the  war  to  the  right  conclusion  without  American  aid. 

Fourthly,  the  United  States,  on  account  of  its  remoteness 
and  its  traditional  policy  of  avoiding  participation  in  European 
controversies,  has  incurred  no  responsibility  for  the  disastrous 
settlements  or  adjustments  of  European  contests  made  after 
war  under  the  guidance  of  the  '^Concert  of  Europe"  or  of 
some  smaller  group  of  interested  nations.  In  these  European 
conferences  after  war,  Great  Britain  has  often  had  an  im- 
portant part,  and  has  therein  committed  errors  and  incurred 
responsibilities  which  go  far  to  determine  her  duties  and  her 
whole  line  of  conduct  in  the  present  terrible  emergency.  The 
corollaries  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Palmerston,  Disraeli, 
SaHsbury,  and  Gladstone  complicate  the  work  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  to-day,  and  make  the  present  policies  of  the 
British  democracy  seem  almost  like  a  fresh  start.  The 
United  States  has  no  such  embarrassments.  In  support  of 
its  own  political  ideals,  and  in  recognition  of  the  altered  state 
of  the  world  since  1789,  and  of  the  great  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  strongest  of  republics  to  the  other  civilized  nations,  the 
United  States  feels  free  to  enter  upon  a  new  policy  in  regard 
to  participation  in  European  wars  ;  but  for  its  first  participa- 
tion it  needs  to  feel  sure  that  the  case  is  indisputably  clear  and 
strong.  Indeed,  it  needs  to  feel  that  its  participation  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  safe  development,  in  the 
civilized  world  of  the  future,  of  the  ideals  of  justice  and 
liberty  for  which  the  American  Republic  stands. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  tend  to 
prevent  or  postpone  the  active  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  present  war.  Let  us  now  turn  to  some  considera- 
tions which  have  an  opposite  tendency. 

Within  the  past  year,  British  and  American  public 
opinion  has  tended  to  become  coincident  on  several  matters 
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which  the  war  has  brought  strongly  to  public  attention. 
These  are, — the  advisableness  of  full  publicity  in  regard  to 
the  making  of  international  treaties  or  agreements,  and  to  all 
the  terms  of  such  agreements,  as  a  condition  of  their  validity; 
the  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  elaborate  pre- 
parations for  war  on  the  part  of  each  and  every  nation  have  no 
tendency  to  prevent  war;  the  indispensableness  of  a  competent 
league  of  strong  nations  pledged  to  prevent  war;  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  an  effective  sanction  for  the  inter- 
national agreements  of  which  international  law  is  made  up. 
In  direct,  strenuous  work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  all 
these  improvements  in  international  relations,  the  United 
States  is  apparently  prepared  to  co-operate,  on  invitation,  with 
any  effective  group  of  nations  which  may  be  formed  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  When  it  shall  be  determined  that  an  international 
force  must  be  provided  to  support  the  decisions  of  whatever 
international  tribunal,  council,  or  commission  shall  be  set  up 
by  treaty,  when  the  present  war  is  over,  it  will  be  found — so 
far  as  the  various  organs  of  public  opinion  now  indicate  the 
country's  tendency — that  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
supply  its  proper  quota  of  that  international  force,  and  to 
take  all  the  responsibilities  involved  in  that  action. 

Many  Americans  who  sympathize  strongly  with  the 
Allies  believe  that  the  United  States  can  now  serve  that  cause 
quite  as  effectively  as  a  neutral  as  it  could  as  a  combatant. 
They  also  see  clearly  that,  by  putting  into  effective  operation 
a  large  number  of  factories  and  machine-shops  capable  of 
turning  out  immense  quantities  of  military  supplies  in  large 
variety  and  excellent  quality,  the  American  people  are  making 
the  best  preparation  for  effective  cooperation  with  the  Allies 
as  a  beUigerent  at  a  later  day.  Eminent  success  in  such 
manufactures  is  essential  to  modern  mihtary  efficiency.  The 
extensive  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  now  going  on  in 
the  United  States  is  qualifying  the  nation  to  become,  if  need 
be,  an  effective  military  power,  whether  for  defence  or  for 
offense.  Armies  can  be  summoned  and  trained  within  a  few 
months;  but  great  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  modern 
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artillery  and  ammunition  cannot  be  extemporized,  except  by 
multiplying  plants  of  an  existing  type.  Workmen  for  such 
factories  must  be  trained  ;  the  raw  materials  must  be  pro- 
ducible within  the  national  boundaries,  or  obtainable  from 
without  ;  and  numerous  experts  in  various  applied  sciences 
must  have  had  practical  experience  in  conducting,  develop- 
ing, and  constantly  improving  such  works. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  another  reason 
for  intimate  sympathy  during  the  present  convulsion.  The 
industrial  efficiency  of  both  countries  is  seriously  threatened 
by  the  habitual  policy  of  the  trades-unions  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  crisis  in  any  industry  to  force  up  wages,  or  to 
reduce  working  time.  The  continental  nations  of  Europe 
have  means  of  defence  against  the  supreme  selfishness  of  the 
trades-unions  in  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  straits 
to  which  governments,  public  utility  corporations,  or  private 
employers  are  occasionally  reduced.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  no  such  defences;  so  that  the  labour 
situation  in  those  two  countries  is  threatening  as  regards 
national  efficiency  in  peace  or  in  war.  The  recent  strikes  in 
both  countries  seem  to  prove  that  no  regard  for  the  interests 
of  consumers,  and  no  patriotic  sentiments  are  strong  enough 
to  prevent  many  trades-unions  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  consumers  or  of  the  government  to  promote 
their  own  class  welfare.  Since  military  efficiency  is  clearly 
a  function  of  industrial  efficiency  in  the  world  of  to-day, 
whatever  threatens  industrial  efficiency,  or  just  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  must  have  intense  interest 
for  all  patriots.  In  this  respect  the  labour  situation  in  Great 
Britain  is  more  threatening  than  it  is  in  the  United  States; 
because  Parliament  and  the  courts  in  England  have  taken  in 
recent  years  more  revolutionary  or  radical  action  than  Con- 
gress, state  legislatures,  and  the  courts  have  taken  in  the 
United  States.  The  war  is  certain  to  produce  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  public  mind,  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  on  this  important  subject,  and  the  two  nations  are 
likely  to  think  and  act  in  similar  ways. 
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The  war  has  also  brought  into  clear  view  in  both  countries 
the  great  impairment  of  the  public  health  and  efficiency 
caused  by  the  drinking  of  alcohol,  and  is  sure  to  promote  in 
both  countries  active  efforts  to  reduce  this  evil  by  legislative 
and  administrative  action.  British  opinion  on  this  subject 
is  less  advanced  than  American, — chiefly  because  the  employ- 
ers in  the  great  industries  have  not  realized  in  Great  Britain, 
as  they  have  in  the  United  States,  the  serious  loss  of  efficiency 
their  employees  suffer  in  consequence  of  their  drinking  habits. 
Many  corporations  and  other  large  employers  in  the  United 
States  exert  an  active  influence  against  even  the  moderate 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  by  their  employees,  and  have  succeeded 
in  convincing  them  that  the  total  abstainer  deserves  and  wins 
more  rapid  promotion  than  the  man  who  drinks.  Opinion 
in  the  medical  and  clerical  professions  on  this  subject  is  also 
sounder  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain.  Both 
countries,  however,  will  be  actively  at  work  on  this  subject 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  with  similar  aims  and  hopes  ; 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  experience  of  each  will  help 
the  other. 

On  two  points  British  opinion  concerning  the  American 
temper  or  spirit  towards  the  cause  of  the  Allies  seems  to  have 
been  misled.  While  there  are  some  American  manufacturers 
who  are  making  money  by  seUing  munitions  of  war  to  the 
Allies,  the  American  people  as  a  whole  are  not  influenced  in 
the  least  in  their  sympathies  and  desires  by  any  expectation 
of  making  money  as  a  neutral  power,  and  are  well  aware  that 
the  war  is  causing  them  heavy  losses  every  day,  and  will 
cripple  them  for  a  generation  because  of  the  destruction  of 
European  capital.  Money-making  is  no  more  congenial  to  an 
energetic  American  than  it  is  to  an  energetic  Englishman,  and 
indeed  the  American  promoter  and  investor  lags  far  behind 
his  English  contemporary  in  enterprise  and  speculative 
audacity.  The  American  is  always  trying  to  protect  himself 
behind  a  monopoly  or  a  customs  duty.  The  Englishman, 
Scotchman,  or  Irishman  asks  for  neither,  but  sends  his  son  to 
any  part  of  the  world  to  imperil  his  health  and  that  of  his 
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family  in  remote  mining  enterprises,  on  tropical  plantations, 
or  in  banking  houses  in  unwholesome  chmates.  The  notion 
that  the  American  is  more  fond  of  money,  more  adventurous 
in  the  search  of  it,  or  more  proud  of  it  when  won,  than  the 
Englishman,  is  a  fantastic  delusion.  Moreover,  the  American 
sets  as  high  a  value  on  the  good  things  that  money  cannot  buy 
as  the  Britisher  does.  On  the  whole  and  in  the 'mass,  the 
American  population  is  far  more  ideahstic  than  the  British. 
In  general,  material  considerations  count  for  little  when  war- 
passions  are  once  roused.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  war  does  not  ^^pay'^  would 
prevent  wars,  or  stop  any  serious  conflict  once  engaged. 

The  leading  class  in  both  countries  becomes  more  and 
more  similar.  In  English  society  the  distinctions  of  feudal 
times  survive  rather  in  titles  than  in  substance,  and  in  Ameri- 
can society  birth  in  the  sense  of  descent  from  educated  or 
highly  serviceable  people  counts  for  much.  Ask  an  educated 
Enghshman  what  he  means  by  the  EngHsh  aristocracy  of 
which  he  expresses  so  high  an  opinion,  and  the  chances  are  he 
will  tell  you,  ^^Why,  I  mean  the  graduates  of  our  ^public 
schools^  and  of  the  universities.^'  A  similar  aristocracy  is 
perfectly  recognizable  in  the  United  States.  This  great  war 
is  sure  to  quicken  the  British  march  towards  a  real  democracy. 
This  quickening  appears  strikingly  in  politics  and  the  civil 
government,  but  also  in  the  miUtary  organization.  The 
small  ante  helium  British  army  could  be  chiefly  officered  from 
the  titled  or  rich  classes,  but  an  army  of  the  size  that  Kitchener 
demands  cannot  be.  The  great  middle  class  must  now  furnish 
its  numerical  share  of  the  total  number  of  officers. 

The  war  is  effecting  several  extraordinary  revulsions  of 
international  feeling.  Former  enemies  through  generations 
have  become  firm  friends  and  allies.  To  American  thinking, 
the  best  of  these  changes  is  the  uniting  of  democratic  France 
and  democratic  Great  Britain  in  a  firm  alUance.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  would  find  it  hard  to  say  which  of  these 
two  friends  they  most  desired  to  support  and  further.  Inter- 
national friendships  have  in  the  past  been  fickle  ;  the  present 
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catastrophe  should  make  them  more  durable,  because  better 
based  and  thoroughly  tested. 

None  of  the  belligerent  nations  need  be  in  any  doubt  as 
to  the  directions  in  which  the  sympathies  and  hopes  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  go  out,  or  as  to  the  side  on  which 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  would  be  employed,  whenever 
its  participation  in  the  war  should  become  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  public  liberty  and  individual  rights  under  law 
proceeding  from  the  people's  will.  Furthermore,  if  the 
national  administration  shall  summon  the  people  to  enter 
this  hellish  war  on  behalf  of  these  ideals,  the  whole  nation  will 
respond  to  the  call  with  all  its  might. 

Charles  W.   Eliot 


GERMAN  AND  OTHER  THEORIZING 
AND  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 

A  CCORDING  to  the  late  Professor  Cramb  (who  would  pro- 
bably have  been  well  content  if  it  could  have  been  said  of 
him,  as  it  was  of  Heinrich  v.  Treitschke,  that  he  made 
history  rather  than  wrote  it),  it  would  be  possible  to  regard 
the  wars  which  have  made  the  modern  German  Empire  as 
the  work  of  professors  and  historians.  And  doubtless  he 
would  have  maintained  the  same  with  still  greater  conviction 
of  the  present  war.  Indeed,  those  who  have  come  to  the 
study  of  German  affairs  rather  late,  and  since  the  sources 
of  study  have  largely  been  cut  off,  appear  to  have  learned 
from  Crambos  '^  Germany  and  England^'  that  the  causes  of 
the  present  world-conflict  are  to  be  found  in  the  teachings  of 
Treitschke  and  Friedrich  Nietzsche  and  their  followers, 
notwithstanding  that  Nietzsche  was  regarded  in  Prussian 
official  circles  as  a  harmless  madman,  and  it  is  an  historical 
fact  that  his  writings  were  but  little  read  in  Germany  before 
the  year  1900,  by  which  time  the  ambitious  scheme  of  a 
German   World   Empire   was   well   under  way.* 

It  might  be  very  pleasing  to  some  history-  and   philo- 
sophy-professors, even  in  such  intellectual  countries  as  France 

*It  is  assumed  here,  what  most  people  except  Germans  will  admit,  that  a 
militarist  Germanic  movement  has  been  a  determining  factor  of  the  present  crisis.  The 
Teutonophil,  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  has  recently  said:  "In  all  Germany  there  has  been 
in  the  last  forty-three  years  not  a  single  man  who  wanted  war;  whoever  claims  the 
opposite  is  lying,  consciously  or  unconsciously."  For  this  and  other  statements  of 
equal  accuracy  and  value  he  has  received  a  decoration  from  headquarters.  So 
greatly  hasanv  balance  of  judgement  been  destroyed  by  the  upheaval  of  affairs,  that 
Prof.  MiinsterDerg,  than  whom  no  one  knows  better  the  psychological  sources  of. 
fallacy  and  perve.rsion  of  statement,  says  of  this  statement  of  Chamberlain's  that 
the  author  writes  most  truthfully  of  German  affairs.  "America  and  the  Peace," 
p.  2.55.  Against  both  these  writers  there  may  be  quoted  the  brilliant  journalist, 
Maximilian  Harden,  who  is  quite  as  well  informed  as  either  of  them  on  German  politics. 
"Why  not  admit  what  is,  and  must  be  the  truth,  namely,  that  between  Vienna 
and  Berlin  everything  was  prepared?"  "Let  us  drop  our  miserable  attempts 
to  excuse  Germany's  action.  Let  us  have  done  with  paltry  abuse  of  the  enemy.  Not 
against  our  will,  and  as  a  nation  taken  by  surprise,  did  we  hurl  ourselves  into  this 
gigantic  venture.  We  willed  it."  Still  more  recently.  Harden  has  disposed  of  the 
myth,  supported  by  Professor  Miinsterberg,  that  England  had  encircled  Germany 
with  enemies  and  was  awaiting  a  chance  to  fall  upon  her. 
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and  Germany,  where  people  are  more  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  knowledge  than  we  are,  to  believe  that  so  much 
power  resides  in  ideas  and  theories  that  they  can  be  operative 
independently  of  the  environment  in  which  they  are  dis- 
seminated. This  is,  if  not  the  assumption,  at  least  the  impres- 
sion conveyed  by  those  who  write  history  after  the  manner 
of  Carlyle.*  But  whoever  is  aware,  not  only  of  the  mental 
sluggishness  of  mankind,  but  of  the  complexity  of  factors, 
geographic,  economic,  political  and  racial  and  sometimes  reli- 
gious, that  are  involved  in  all  great  national  movements  and 
international  relations  and  activities,  will  not  be  satisfied 
by  any  such  simple  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
crisis.  Nor  will  he  seek  them  exclusively  in  the  various  official 
documents  published  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  for  these 
throw  light  only  on  the  occasion  of  its  outbreak.  While 
recognizing  the  power  of  doctrines,  put  forward  incessantly 
and  untiringly,  as  well  as  what  can  be  achieved  in  training 
and  drilling  a  highly  intelUgent  people  in  ''  patriotic " 
submissiveness,  who  have  some  ground  for  believing  in  the 
capacity  of  their  government,  still  anyone  who  has  had  even 
a  slight  education  in  scientific  method  will  consider  it  very 
unlikely  that  the  German  people  could  ever  have  been  aroused 
to  the  tremendous  effort  they  are  now  making  unless  they 
had  already  realized  their  powers  in  actual  scientific,  industrial, 
political  and  social  achievement  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
Above  everything  else  it  has  been  the  practical  results  of  the 
policies  of  Bismarck,  together  with  increase  of  population, 
that  have  made  the  academic  teaching  of  war  as  a  biological 
necessity  exceedingly  plausible.  In  what  follows,  this  back- 
ground of  scientific,  industrial  and  national  achievement,  in 
combination  with  pressure  of  population  and  the  factor  of 
strong  racial  pride,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  These  have 
excited  the  consciousness  of  national  power  and  extravagant 
hopes  of  greater  dominion.     Historians  and  other  thinkers, 

*Mr.  Norman  Angell,  who  has  never  shown  any  tendency  to  accurate  analysis, 
declares  that  professors  made  Germany  militaristic.  His  exposure  of  "  The  Great 
Illusion"  has  been  shown  by  the  present  course  of  events  to  contain  a  still  greater 
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if  they  have  done  anything,  have  supplied  at  most,  as  it 
were,  some  of  the  guiding  mental  ^^  energy ' '  by  which  a  system 
can  be  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  tension,  and  helped  to 
discharge  in  a  definite  direction  by  increased  concentration 
on  a  certain  end.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  academic  teaching 
is  responsible  for  the  place  occupied  in  German  politics  by 
the  doctrine  of  might.  Napoleon  and  Bismarck,  who  had  a 
contempt  for  theory,  are  much  more  responsible.  But  aca- 
demic teaching  has  perhaps  helped  'Ho  invest  the  doctrine 
with  a  sanction  and  an  authority  with  the  present  generation 
which  it  might  not  have  derived  from  historical  facts  alone.^^ 
In  the  first  stages  of  the  crisis,  when  some  crude  intellec- 
tual stock-taking  went  on,  many  would-be  illuminators  of 
the  public  said  that  the  three  men  most  responsible  in  this 
connexion  were  Treitschke,  Nietzsche  and  Gen.  v.  Bernhardi: 
which  showed  that  their  readings  and  observations  had  been 
limited,  and,  where  not  wholly  limited,  were  biased,  and  that 
they  knew  Germany  mostly  from  the  outside.  British 
publicists  like  Sidney  Whitman,  Sidney  Low,  and  W.  H. 
Dawson,  who  had  studied  German  affairs  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years,  did  not  fall  into  any  such  error.  For  of 
the  above  mentioned  writers,  only  Treitschke  is  of  any  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  the  development  of  the  militarist 
German  Empire,  in  which  the  people  are  excluded  from  any 
determining  influence  in  international  politics,  and  the  power 
of  the  sword  is  elevated  above  every  other  standard  by  an 
ancestor-worshipping  Emperor  and  an  autocratic  caste. 
Nietzsche,  the  one  great  writer  that  the  modern  German 
Empire  has  produced,  was,  after  the  first  flush  of  youth,  the 
bitterest  opponent  of  the  principle  of  spurious  nationaUty 
and  military  uniformity.  This  poet-philosopher  felt  only 
contempt  for  the  teachings  of  Frederick  List,  the  father  of 
Pan-Germanism,  Giesebrecht,  the  upholder  of  the  favoured- 
nation  theory,  and  Treitschke,  the  writer  of  history  accord- 
ing to  the  lights  of  Imperial  Germany.'^  Those  are  either 
very  purblind  or  very  superficial  persons,  who  are  misled  by 
the  fact  that  a  few  literary  apologists  for  militarist  ascendency 
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attempt  to  derive  a  justification  for  their  policy  from  Nietz- 
sche's recommendation  of  war:  for  this  war  has  nothing  to  do 
with  armaments  and  national  strifes.  A  man  Hke  Bemhardi, 
a  disciple  of  Treitschke,  symptomatic  as  he  may  be,  has  had 
no  political  influence:  he  represents  a  patch-work  of  modern 
biology,  Pan-Germanism  and  Clausewitz's  philosophy  of  war. 
When  he  quotes  Nietzsche  (and  he  quotes  Goethe  as  often)  ^ 
it  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  pacifistic  ideal.* 
Here  is  a  case  of  a  falsely  interpreted  theory  being  made  to 
suit  a  fact — the  fact  of  militarism;  it  is  not  a  case  of  a  state 
of  affairs  arising  out  of  a  philosophy. 

That  the  influence  of  Treitschke  in  furthering  the  pan- 
Germanic  ideal  and  in  producing  a  kind  of  national  megalomania 
must  be  taken  into  account  will  be  admitted  by  most  observers, 
except  those  who,  like  Professor  Munsterberg,  write  with  a 
considerable  application  of  the  method  of  suppressio  facti  for 
the  edification  of  democratic  and  peace-loving  America.  In 
his  ''America  and  the  War,''  and  ''America  and  the  Peace," 
there  is  no  mention  made  either  of  the  German  Navy  League, 
or  of  what  Nietzsche  thought  of  the  Byzantinism  of  the 
modern  German  Empire.  What  is  surprising  is  that  Nietzsche 
is  ignored.  The  German  Emperor  is  represented  as  an  indi- 
vidual who  might  well  serve  as  a  distinguished  President  of 
the  United  States,  whereas  his  real  ambition  has  been  to 
realize  the  ideal  of  Louis  XIV.  No  one  whose  knowledge  of 
the  German  people  was  Hmited  to  reading  these  patriotic 
productions  would  be  aware  of  the  much  favoured  doctrines 
of  the  divine  character  of  war  and  the  absolutism  of  the 
State  based  on  military  power;  the  open  depreciation  of 
international  obligations  where  inconvenient,  the  over- 
weening national  self-esteem  and  contempt  of  other  nations 
(including  the  United  States) .  And  yet  these  have  been  among 
the  more  potent  mental,  moral  and  political  factors  in  producing 

*"It  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  moral  and  political  duty  of  the  statesman  to 
bring  about  a  war,"  wrote  this  disciple  of  Bismarck  and  Treitschke  in  "Germany 
and  the  Next  War."  It  is  amusing  to  contrast  the  blatancy  of  this  and  other  German 
writers  before  with  their  bleating  since  the  war  began.  Even  if  British  statesmen 
had  provoked  the  war,  they  would,  according  to  the  above-quoted  doctrine,  been 
perfectly  justified  in  such  action. 
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a  self-centred  national  mind,  and  in  determining  the  aggressive 
attitude  of  Imperial  Germany  to  other  countries.  Now  while 
all  these  are  clearly  exempHfied  in  Treitschke^s  '^Politik'^ 
and  ^^  German  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  the  seeds 
of  most  of  them  are  just  as  clearly  contained  in  the  teachings 
of  Hegel,  the  official  Prussian  philosopher  of  the  first  half  of 
last  century,  who  gave  systematic  expression  to  the  theories 
and  international  practices  of  Frederick,  just  as  Clause witz, 
whose  doctrine  of  frightfulness  has  its  most  recent  and  more 
thorough  exponents  in  the  German  Army  and  Navy,  laid 
down  a  theory  of  warfare  which  the  author  generalized  from 
the  methods  of  Napoleon,  and  I  suppose  some  Germans  would 
say,  improved  on.  Hegel  and  Clausewitz  are  the  philosophers 
of  the  Frederician  and  Napoleonic  traditions  and  policies, 
which  underlie  the  theory  and  practices  of  the  modern  German 
State. 

The  British  Hegelians,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
individuals  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities,  have 
interested  themselves  only  in  the  grosser  outlines  of  HegeFs 
philosophy  (his  dialectic  was  both  too  subtle  and  too  arbitrary 
for  their  common  sense,  but  at  times  they  found  his  double 
meanings  conveniently  unintelligible  for  the  aseities  of  their 
theology),  have  in  these  days  remained  curiously  silent  re- 
garding the  influence  which  their  philosophical  deity  has 
had  on  the  theory  of  the  modern  German  State.  In  one 
of  the  excellent  series  of  Oxford  pamphlets.  Professor  J.  H. 
Muirhead,  however,  has  undertaken  an  exculpation  of  the 
philosopher,  and  maintains  that  we  cannot  hope  for  much 
satisfaction  from  Germany  in  the  conduct  of  international 
affairs  until  the  mind  of  the  country  comes  once  again  under 
the  influence  of  the  idealism  of  Kant  and  Hegel.*  By  all 
means  let  us  have  a  return  to  the  teachings  of  Kant,  who  gave 
a  new  philosophical  definition  and  interpretation  of  the 
humanitarian  ideal  of  Stoicism  and  Christianity;  but  to 
group  these  two  thinkers  together  is  to  continue  the  con- 


*"German  philosophy  and  the  War":  now  expanded  into  a  small  volume. 
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fusion  disseminated  by  British  adherents  of  Hegel  who  have 
insisted  on  regarding  Kant  in  all  respects  simply  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  greater  (?)  Hegel.  The  motives  of  this  inter- 
pretation He  outside  of  our  present  limits  to  consider;  they 
have  been  mainly  theological  and  reUgious.  The  inter- 
pretation also  shows  the  influence  of  Hegel's  philosophy  of 
history,  which  culminates  in  the  attempt  to  replace  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Jews  by  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  method  of  Kant  is  in  sympathy  with  the  critical 
method  of  modern  science;  the  method  of  Hegel  takes  us  back 
to  pre-Newtonian  science.  Not  only  in  their  theory  of  know- 
ledge (which  does  not  concern  us  here),  but  in  their  political 
and  social  philosophy  the  aims  of  these  two  thinkers  are  so 
different  as  to  be  opposed.  Kant,  democratic  as  he  was, 
was  a  believer  in  republicanism;  Hegel  in  a  semi-absolute 
monarchy,  proceeding  under  a  semblance  of  constitutionalism. 
Hegel's  chief  hope  for  civihzation  was  centred  in  the  Germanic 
people.  Before  Giesebrecht,  he  could  descry  the  finger  of  God 
in  German  history !  The  ultimate  interest  of  Kant,  the 
cosmopolitan,  was  in  humanity  as  a  whole.  As  the  inheritor 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  wished  to 
lead  men  away  from  the  idea  of  isolated  nations,  pursuing 
their  own  aims  in  selfish  hostility  to  each  other.  He  saw  in 
Absolutism  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  war,  and  in  large 
standing  armies  a  continual  menace  to  peace.*  While  not  a 
pacifist,  he  was  no  believer  in  the  idea  of  war  as  a  divine 
medicine  for  mankind,  a  doctrine  which  appealed  to  Hegel, 
as  it  has  later  to  Moltke  and  Treitschke  and  some  Christian 
preachers.  Hegel  held  that  war  imparted  the  necessary 
motion  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  stagnant  society:  he 
could  therefore  look  with  little  favour  on  Kant's  remarkable 
treatise   '^Thoughts   towards   an  Everlasting  Peace"  (1795), 

*I  am  unable  to  see  anything  convincing  in  the  reasoning  by  which  Professor 
Dewey  in  his  "German  Philosophy  and  Politics"  attempts  to  connect  Kant's  ethical 
teachings  with  Prussian  militarism.  Kant  was  certainly  a  good  Prussian  as  well  as 
a  Stoic  in  the  emphasis  he  laid  on  the  concept  of  duty.  But  to  bring  his  categorical 
imperative  and  the  dualism  of  his  system  into  intimate  relation  with  the  spirit  of 
military  aggressiveness  seems  to  be  an  unusually  far-fetched  hypothesis.  This 
astonishing  thesis  perhaps  reflects  the  pragmatist  prejudice  against  the  element  of 
objective  reason  in  the  Kantian  Ethic,  and  also  in  the  Prussian  system,  which  it 
might  be  well  for  other  nations  to  carefully  consider. 
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which  contains  a  most  suggestive  outline  of  the  principles  of 
international  arbitration.  It  sketches  the  idea  of  a  federation 
of  states,  a  Republic  of  the  World,  consisting  of  members, 
small  and  great,  owning  allegiance  to  common  laws.  And  what 
is  specially  interesting  to  recall  at  this  moment  is  the  fact, 
that  this  treatise  clearly  enjoins  that  where  war  is  inevitable, 
it  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  destroy  mutual 
respect  between  the  adversaries,  or  render  more  difficult  the 
prospects  of  a  permanent  peace.  How  sadly  have  some  of 
Kant^s  countrymen  fallen,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  below 
these  admirable  ideals !  Treitschke,  Max.  Harden  and  various 
military  writers  have  referred  to  these  suggestions  of  their 
greatest  thinker  as  the  utterances  of  a  weak  old  man:  they 
have  characterized  the  very  conception  of  general  peace 
between  nations  as  essentially  immoral.  But  of  this,  not  a 
word  in  the  pages  of  Professor  Munsterberg,  who  presents 
to  the  American  public  a  picture  of  a  poUtically  free  nation, 
presided  over  by  a  modern  thinker  and  a  patron  of  the  peace- 
ful arts,  whereas  the  characteristic  note  of  his  speeches  is, 
^'I  and  the  army  are  born  for  each  other."  The  genuineness 
of  German  art  and  literature  is,  according  to  this  ruler,  to  be 
tested  by  its  '^ patriotism";  the  value  of  German  histories 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  uphold  the  virtues  and 
capacities  of  the  HohenzoUerns. 

On  turning  to  Hegel,  we  find  that  his  view  of  the  finahty 
of  the  State  could  justify  the  methods  which  led  Frederick  to 
seize  Silesia  in  spite  of  an  international  guarantee  to  the 
contrary.  States,  being  independent  entities,  can  regard 
treaties  merely  as  provisional  arrangements  and  not  obligatory 
when  their  terms  conflict  with  the  existence  or  interests  of 
the  States  in  question.*     Kant's  aim  was  to  elevate  the  im- 


*"  In  concluding  treaties,"  says  Treitschke,  "the  State  does  so  always  with 
the  tacit  reservation  that  there  is  no  power  beyond  and  above  it  to  which  it  is 
responsible,  and  it  must  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  it  is  expedient  to  respect 
its  obligations."  This  is  in  complete  agreement  with  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right, 
§334  and  §337.  A  reasonable  view  seems  to  be  that  international  treaties  should  be 
made  for  a  definite  period,  and,  like  contracts  in  the  business  world,  be  regarded  as 
binding  during  this  time.  Both  Hegel  and  Treitschke  held  that  individual  and  inter- 
national morality  are  different  things.  Kant  and  Fichte  emphasized  the  unity  of 
ethical  law  and  obligation. 
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portance  and  increase  the  scope  of  international  law;  HegeFs 
tendency  to  depreciate  it  and  depend  on  the  appeal  to  arms. 
Hence  it  is  surprising  to  hear  Mr.  Muirhead  attribute  to  Hegel 
the  view:  ^'War  is  not  the  continuation  but  the  failure  of  pol- 
itics:^' for  rarely  have  the  claims  of  war  as  a  civiHzing  agency 
been  put  forward  with  more  cogency  than  by  him.  Hegel  paid 
the  highest  compliment  to  the  military  when  he  described 
them  as  the  ^^ class  of  universality."  More  than  one  German 
writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  he  directly  affected 
Clausewitz ;  but  the  historical  influence  is  difficult  to  establish, 
even  though  the  latter  was  in  Berlin  at  the  time  when  Hegel 
was  the  dominating  philosophical  figure.  The  agreement, 
however,  between  the  theorizing  soldier  and  the  war-loving 
philosopher  is  remarkable.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  Hegel  to  say 
that  he  expected  war  between  the  European  nations  to  be 
conducted  as  humanely  as  possible,  and  the  life  and  property 
of  non-combatants  to  be  respected.  He,  with  difficulty, 
saved  his  own  plate  when  the  French  over-ran  Jena. 

Equally  important  among  the  determining  mental  and 
moral  factors  of  the  present  conflict  on  the  German  side  is 
the  exaltation  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  form  of  Prussian 
monarchy,  and  its  claim  to  be  supreme  in  the  sense  of  being 
subject  to  no  moral  restriction,  both  of  which  views  Hegel 
upheld.  Mr.  Muirhead  says  that  he  ^^  would  not  have  tolerated 
the  doctrine  that  the  State  is  the  ultimate  appeal  in  matters 
of  right.  Above  and  beyond  the  State  there  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  World.''  But  this  attempted  apology  is  misleading, 
because  the  rationally  ordered  State — and  this  is  the  Prussian 
State — is  for  Hegel  the  Infinite  Spirit  on  earth  (in  theo- 
logical language,  ''its  ordinances  are  the  footsteps  of  God  on 
earth").  Hence  Hegel's  conception  of  the  State  assigns  to 
it  virtual  omnipotence  and  finality.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
concrete  manifestation  of  the  Absolute  it  is  a  law  to  itself; 
a  strong  State  no  more  requires,  according  to  Hegel  (quoting 
with  approval  a  dictum  of  Napoleon's),  external  recognition 
than  does  the  sun.  And  if  he  said  of  Napoleon  that  he  had 
brought  the  highest  genius  to  victory  only  to  show  how  little 
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victory  alone  could  achieve  against  the  moral  forces  of  the 
world,  it  was  because  he  believed  these  moral  forces  to  be 
centred  in  Prussia,  on  which  and  on  the  German  people  the 
leadership  in  civilization  had  in  his  opinion  devolved.*  Hegel's 
reactionary  theory  of  the  State  shows  the  impression  made 
on  his  mind  by  the  anarchy  of  the  French  Revolution  and  by 
the  defeat  of  Jena,  just  as  Hobbes'  ^^  Leviathan "  shows 
the  influence  of  the  Civil  Wars  through  which  the  author  had 
lived.  And,  however  great  the  differences  between  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel  and  of  Hobbes,  their  theory  of  the  State 
agrees  in  this:  complete  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the 
requirements  of  national  policy,  as  conceived  by  a  semi- 
absolute  power.  With  a  stony-hearted  optimism  Hegel  looked 
around  him  in  the  Prussian  State,  and,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
divine  workman,  found  everything  to  be  very  good.  He  was 
disposed  to  hold  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  because  it  is  rational. 
From  this  it  is  only  a  short  step  to  the  view,  that  right 
is  whatever  can  maintain  itself;  that  is  to  say,  might.  tTreit- 
schke  described  Hegel  as  the  '^  first  political  head  among  the 
German  philosophers, '^  because  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
glorified  the  State.  It  was  Hegel  who  taught  the  Germans 
to  view  the  State  as  God,  through  which  in  his  mystifying 
language,  both  individuality  and  immortality  could  be 
realized. 

It  suits  some  of  our  philosophical  idealists,  whose  concep- 
tion of  idealism  is  very  elastic,  and  whose  criticism  sometimes 
fails  to  distinguish  between  philosophical  materialism  and 
the  spirit  of  modern  industrialism  and  others  of  a  plainly 
obscurantistic  type,  to  keep  on  repeating  that  it  is  in  the 
reaction  against  the  idealistic  philosophy,  and  the   growth 

*Philosophy  of  Right,  §358.  Bemhardi,  after  Giesebrecht  and  Treitschke,  is 
his  true  disciple,  when  he  says:  "The  proud  conviction  forces  itself  upon  us  with 
irresistible  power,  that  a  high,  if  not  the  highest,  importance  for  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  is  ascribable  to  the  German  people." 

fHegel  would,  of  course,  never  have  admitted  the  doctrine  that  "might  is  right" 
in  any  mere  physical  sense.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  educated  Germans  do  so.  What 
the  German  believes  seems  to  me  to  be  this,  that  the  ideal  right  and  justice  must 
gather  to  itself  all  the  physical  force  it  can  in  order  to  make  these  something  else 
than  merely  ideal.  Hence  the  view,  "the  more  that  Germans  accomplish  in  the  way 
of  material  conquest,  the  more  they  are  conscious  of  realizing  an  ideal  mission." 
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of  materialism  in  Germany  that  we  have  to  look  for  the 
foundations  and  growth  of  Prussian  militarism.  Without 
saying  anything  regarding  the  historical  accuracy  of  this 
pronouncement,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  those  cheap  assertions 
with  which  some  people  try  to  support  preconceived  notions  of 
the  universe  in  the  face  of  opposing  facts,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  invest  themselves  with  the  appearance  of  a  deeper 
insight  into  human  affairs.  The  heirs  of  Hegel  are  admittedly 
numerous,  and  we  cannot  cover  the  genealogy  of  ideas  in 
detail  here.  They  separated  into  two  main  wings,  of  which 
the  radical  left  was  led  by  the  materialists  Feuerbach  and 
Karl  Marx,  who  represented  humanitarianism  and  inter- 
nationalism. The  strongest  opponents  in  Germany  of  nat- 
ional wars  have  been  the  socialists,  with  their  pronounced 
leaning  towards  materialism  and  a  purely  economic  inter- 
pretation of  history.  And  the  ^^  naturalist,"  Nietzsche, 
would  have  agreed  with  them  in  his  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  ^^ national  blood-poisoning."  Mr.  Muirhead  and  others 
cannot,  therefore,  expect  their  explanation  to  be  accepted 
without  question,  since  it  is  the  conservative,  or  right  wing, 
of  Hegelianism  which  has  upheld  the  idealistic  tradition  that  has 
been  more  in  favour  in  official  circles  of  Imperial  Germany. 
Thus  the  octogenarian  idealist  of  Berlin,  Professor  Lasson, 
who  is  by  no  means  senile,  and  whose  public  lectures  the 
present  writer  occasionally  visited  for  amusement,  has  recently 
declared:  ^^Our  Emperor,  our  Chancellor,  like  our  people, 
have  no  equals.  We  are  the  freest  people  of  the  earth.  Our 
might  is  the  might  of  the  Spirit.  Humaneness,  gentleness 
(which  was  not  the  distinguishing  quahty  of  Dr.  Lasson's 
lectures  against  opponents),  Christianity,  are  our  distinguish- 
ing marks."  Now,  since  ^^we  are  the  salt  of  the  earth"  and 
we  do  not  wish  wisdom  to  die  with  us,  we  must,  in  the  interests 
of  civilization,  assert  our  might.  And  Dr.  Lasson,  who  is 
a  well-known  writer  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  shows  his 
Hegelianism  when  he  says:  ^^ Between  different  States  there 
exists  no  law;  there  exists  only  the  right  of  the  stronger." 

Neither  materialism  nor  commercialism  as  such,  whether 
British,  American  or  German,  is  disposed  to  be  beUicose. 
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Hence  it  is  extremely  superficial  to  bring  into  causal  relation 
the  domination  of  modern  Germany  by  the  militarist  spirit, 
and  the  increasing  influence  of  economic  power;  even  grant- 
ing, what  is  very  questionable,  that  there  is  more  worship- 
ping of  the  golden  calf  there  than  there  is  in  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States,  in  which  countries  pacificistic  ideals 
have  much  more  influence.  Dr.  Sarolea  and  Pro- 
fessor Cramb  have  in  this  point  seen  further  than  many 
others  who  have  been  making  unenlightening  atmospheric 
vibrations  in  the  interest  of  dogmatic  and  even  pre-Lutheran 
Christianity;  for  they  have  clearly  recognized  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  forces  involved  on  the  German  side. 
Militarism  is  itself  strongly  tinged  with  idealism  in  so  far  as 
it  does  not  estimate  the  highest  values  by  economic  or  material 
standards.  It  places  above  these  courage  and  duty  and 
self-sacrifice  (though  not  of  the  most  useful  kind).  Even 
Treitschke,  who  came  more  and  more  under  the  spell  of  the 
sword,  did  not  regard  the  whole  essence  and  foundation  of  the 
State  as  consisting  in  purely  physical  power;  behind  the  phys- 
ical power  there  must  be  a  moral  force,  if  the  State  is  to 
continue  to  exist.  He,  himself  a  stern  and  devoted  Protestant, 
deplored  the  growth  of  the  pacifist  ideal  in  Germany,  which 
he  connected  with  the  economic  progress  of  the  nation. 
^^It  is  precisely  political  idealism,^'  he  said,  ^'that  demands 
wars,  while  materialism  condemns  them.'^  And  Houston 
Chamberlain,  who  since  Treitschke  has  done  more  than 
any  other  writer  of  note  in  recent  years  to  minister  to 
the  national  and  racial  pride  of  the  Germans  by  his  false 
ethnological  doctrines,  is  a  thorough-going  opponent  of 
materialistic  philosophy.  The  main  contenders  for  the 
neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  up  to  the  fourth  of  last  August, 
were  those  traders  and  merchants  who  felt  that  their  business 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  war;  and  their  chief  argument  was 
that  it  would  pay  better  commercially  for  Great  Britain  to 
take  up  the  same  attitude  as  the  United  States.* 


"Written  July,  1915. 
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There  have  been  a  good  many  confused  utterances 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  regarding  its  relation  to  Christi- 
anity; largely  owing  to  lack  of  clearness  and  agreement  as 
to  the  real  meaning  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  loudly 
asserted  that  Germany  has  shown,  through  its  forcing  of  this 
struggle  on  the  civilized  world,  that  it  is  not  a  Christian 
country  at  all.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  late  discovery,  and 
one  that  will  not  appeal  to  a  student  of  history,  that  Cnnsti- 
anity  has  always  been  opposed  to  war.  Some  of  the  fiercest 
wars  have  been  religious  ones.  The  nobiUty  of  war  as  opposed 
to  pacificism  is  an  ancient  thesis  and  not  easy  in  the  abstract 
to  refute.  It  is  hardly  doubtful  that  there  are  many  Christ- 
ians everywhere,  who,  if  convinced  that  their  beliefs  and 
the  promotion  of  war  were  irreconcilable,  would  abjure 
their  Christianity  rather  than  surrender  the  right  of  waging 
war.  Some  of  our  clergy  think  that  God  sent  the  war  as  a 
bracing  tonic;  others,  more  conveniently,  attribute  it  to 
German  rebels  against  Christianity,  although  the  German 
theologians,  from  whom  ours  have  been  learning  for  years, 
would  never  admit  such  an  interpretation.  Some  Christians 
say  the  war  is  an  agency  for  our  spiritual  good;  others  that  it 
is  an  unmitigated  calamity  sent  for  our  punishment  (including 
the  punishment  of  innocent  and  devout  persons).  Again, 
some  see  in  it  the  failure  of  Christianity,  while  others 
think  that  out  of  it  will  come  a  satisfactory  confirmation  of 
Christian  teaching.  Such  is  the  lack  of  unity  of  thought 
in  the  Christian  Church.  And  if  these  theories  were  examined, 
they  would  reveal  the  most  barbarous  views  of  the  Deity, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  themselves  to  be  based  on 
empty  rhetoric  and  the  thinnest  sophistry. 

In  the  present  instance  the  facts  are  so  complex  and  so 
conflicting  in  character  as  to  exclude  any  definite  generaliza- 
tion. The  spectacle  is  presented,  on  the  one  hand,  of  two  pro- 
fessedly Christian  monarchs  heading  a  campaign  conducted 
with  relentless  brutality,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  latitudin- 
arian  cabinets,  who  have  been  more  influenced  by  modern 
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philosophy  and  science  than  by  Christian  dogmas,  doing 
what  they  can  to  carry  on  the  war  with  decency  and  respect 
for  mankind,  and  also  to  control  the  bitter  national  animosities 
which  some  exponents  of  Christianity,  so-called,  are  exerting 
themselves  to  keep  aflame.  There  has  been  some  childish 
talk  about  our  fighting  the  atheism  of  Germany.  But  it 
has  still  to  be  shown  that  atheists  are  proportionately  more 
numerous  there  than  in  France  and  England.  If  the  non- 
warlike  socialist  party  be  excluded,  I  should  say  they  are 
not.  And  as  Schopenhauer  quite  aptly  said,  atheism  is  an 
extremely  relative  term;  literally  interpreted,  it  means  only 
a  denial  of  Judaic  theology.  The  German  Emperor  believes 
very  strongly  in  the  soul  and  in  God,  according  to  the  lights 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Like  an  ancient  Hebrew  prophet,  he 
conceives  himself  in  co-partnership  with  the  Deity,  and  is 
prepared  to  avenge  himself  on  the  enemies  of  God  with  flaming 
fire.  Many  in  our  own  country  have  adopted  a  similar 
attitude. 

It  seems  fairly  safe  to  say  that  neither  in  the  asserted 
growth  of  materialism,  nor  in  the  decay  of  Christian  beliefs, 
can  there  be  found  a  causal  factor  of  the  present  conflict.  Yet 
Christianity  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  result,  in  so  far  as  it 
purports  to  stand  for  a  universal  scheme  which  is  to  include 
all  the  races  of  mankind.  As  a  world-religion,  it  seems  to  be 
opposed,  both  in  spirit  and  aim,  to  all  kinds  of  egoistic  and 
self-centred  nationalism,  even  though  parading  under  the 
phrases  of  an  idealistic  theology. 

It  is  to  an  ideal  of  aggressive  nationaHsm,  on  which 
Christianity  has  not  yet  exercised  much  check,  that  we 
must  ascribe  most  of  the  political  unrest  in  Europe  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  nevrose  nationale,  from  which 
Nietzsche  thought  Europe  was  suffering  was,  in  his  opinion, 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  Teutonic  aspirations  that  re- 
ceived fresh  encouragement  from  the  pohcies  of  Bismarck, 
who  himself  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  subjecting  the 
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military  power  in  Prussia  to  the  requirements  of  diplomacy.* 
Nietzsche  was  amongst  the  first  to  warn  his  countrymen  of 
the  dangers  to  the  German  mind  likely  to  result  from 
Bismarckian  aims.  Since  Bismarck  ^s  time,  the  means  have 
become  an  end,  and  the  normal  business  of  the  nation 
has,  in  the  eyes  of  an  administrative  caste,  been  to  prepare 
for  war.  It  is,  however,  too  often  forgotten  that  the 
appeal  which  a  strong  military  power  makes  to  the  Germans 
is  reinforced  by  the  unfavourable  geographical  situation  of 
the  country;  and  on  this,  upholders  of  the  existing  regime 
have  played  very  skillfully  for  years.  To  what  an  extent  this 
policy  has  been  successful  is  seen  in  the  manifesto  addressed 
to  the  civilized  world  by  93  Germans,  eminent  in  art,  literature, 
education,  science  and  philosophy,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  (ten  of  the  signatories  being  theologians),  in  which  it 
is  declared:'  ^'Were  it  not  for  German  militarism,  German 
civilization  would  long  since  have  been  extirpated."  It  may, 
therefore,  be  well  for  some  of  us  to  abate  our  expectation 
of  wholly  extirpating  this  militarism.  It  seems  naive  to 
suppose  that  it  can  be  abolished  by  an  external  operation, 
resembling  that  of  a  reaper  mowing  down  grain  with  a 
scythe:  and  even  if  this  were  possible,  it  might  not  be  de- 
sirable. If  its  prestige  can  be  shattered  by  a  decisive  defeat 
of  German  arms  and  by  the  pressure  of  other  circumstances, 
so  that  the  discontent,  which  was  widespread  in  the  Empire 
before  this  war  began,  can  gather  up  reinforced  expression, 
and  the  German  people  be  thereby  enabled  to  obtain  a 
greater  control  of  the  army  and  of  foreign  affairs,  the  outlook 
for  a  future  peace  will  probably  be  much  better  assured  than 
by  the  appHcation  of  purely  physical  means  of  repression. 


*War  was  not  the  only  dangerous  instrument  which  Bismarck  used  to  obtain  his 
ends.  If  not  the  instigator  of  it,  he  was  one  of  those  who  did  much  to  feed  an  anti- 
British  national  feeling,  which  he  understood  how  to  use  and  to  control.  In  this  he 
was  unwittingly  assisted  by  the  Empress  Frederick.  Here  also  was  a  meeting  place 
(the  only  one)  between  Nietzsche  and  Treitschke.  But  the  grounds  of  their  dislike 
and  depreciation  of  England  were  different.  Nietzsche,  like  Heine,  despised  the 
English  "for  their  plebeianism  of  mind."  Treitschke  was  jealous  of  British  influence 
and  power.     Nietzsche  regarded  the  English  as  the  best  colonizers. 
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By  means  of  forced  and  remote  interpretations,  and  the 
method  of  ignoring  differences,  Mr.  WilHam  Archer  (in  another 
Oxford  pamphlet)  persists  in  trying  to  prove  that  we  are 
fighting  the  philosophy  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche;  although  with 
an  amusing  self-refutation  he  declares  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  what  Nietzsche  taught.  We  may  not  understand  or 
care  to  understand  all  that  Nietzsche  said,  but  we  do  know 
that  he  did  not  teach  certain  things.  We  know  that  nothing 
aroused  his  contempt  more  than  an  exclusive  and  swaggering 
nationalism.  When  a  critic  of  Mr.  Archer's  standing  suggests 
an  identification  between  the  ^^  blond  beast  '^  and  the  superman, 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  respectable  lesser  writers  who  have 
never  been  conspicuous  for  their  interpretative  insight  ? 

Nietzsche's  conception  of  the  superman  may  be  quite 
fantastic;  but  in  any  case  the  superman  lies  in  the  future, 
and  Nietzsche  never  supposed  that  there  was  a  super-nation, 
or  that  if  there  were,  it  would  be  made  up  of  Germans,  of 
whom  he  is  the  most  unsparing  critic.  In  fact  he  was  quite  as 
unfair  to  them  as  he  was  to  Christianity,  and  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  criticism  of  the 
latter,  he  would  not  have  been  so  much  railed  at,  recently, 
by  ''pious  and  zealous  patriots."  Even  his  derision  of  English 
thought  is,  however,  not  an  excuse  for  the  ignorance  displayed 
in  calling  him  a  Pan-German  nationalist.  He  might,  indeed, 
be  called  the  ''scold  of  the  modern  German  Empire,"  the 
public  life  of  which  he  found  wanting  in  every  sign  of  culture. 
"Der  deutsche  Geist,"  he  declared,  "ist  spazieren  gegangen 
und  irgendwo  wohnt,  jedenfalls  nicht  im  Reiche."  Nowhere 
had  "the  two  greatest  narcotics  of  Western  civilization,  alcohol 
and  Christianity,  been  more  wickedly  misused."  Nietzsche 
dreamed  of  a  United  States  of  Europe  in  which  the  best 
minds  of  each  nation  should  rule.  His  practical  ideal  is 
"the  good  European"  who  is  to  result  from  a  synthesis  of 
national  differences.  "We  good  Europeans  are  not  French 
enough  to  love  mankind,"  he  says  in  the  "Genealogy 
of  Morals."  "On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  German  enough 
to  advocate  nationalism  and  race  hatred  or  to  take  delight 


^ 
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in  that  national  blood-poisoning  which  sets  up  quarantine 
between  the  nations  of  Europe/^  ^' He  who  recognizes/' he 
said,  ^'values  which  he  rates  a  hundred  times  higher  than  the 
welfare  of  'Fatherland/  society,  blood-relations,  values  which 
are  international,  and  knows  no  native  country  or  race,  such 
a  man  would  be  a  humbug  if  he  sought  to  play  the  patriot/' 
Here  Nietzsche  stands  very  close  to  the  grand  international- 
ism of  Herder,  Kant  and  Goethe,  which  contrasts  so  splendidly 
with  the  outlook  of  a  List  and  Treitschke.  His  theoretical 
ideal,  the  superman,  represents  the  highest  expression  of 
individuahty,  which  he  thought  was  in  danger  of  being  crushed 
out  in  the  modern  German  Superstate.  And  undoubtedly 
the  attraction  which  Nietzsche's  writings  have  for  many 
young  Germans  is,  apart  from  their  literary  quahties,  to 
be  found  in  the  mental  relief  which  they  afford  to  those 
who  have  been  under  the  long  continued  subjection  imposed 
in  the  school,  in  the  Church,  in  society  and  the  State.  * 

''Not  the  existence  of  the  State  at  any  price,  but  that  the 
highest  models  may  be  able  to  live  and  create  in  it."  "Culture 
and  the  State — be  not  deceived — are  antagonists."  A  culture- 
state  is  merely  a  modern  :dea.  "All  great  periods  of  culture 
have  been  periods  of  political  decline,"  declares  Nietzsche 
rather  sweepingly  in  the  "Twilight  of  the  Idols."     "In  the 


*The  influence  of  Nietzsche  on  the  German  mind  has  been  absurdly  exaggerated 
by  those  who  have  not  come  into  intimate  contact  with  German  life.  It  ignores 
the  fact  that  he  has  had  an  earlier  and  proportionately  as  wide  a  circle  of  readers 
in  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  Neither  Prussian  Junkerdom  nor  the  millions  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Germany  and  Austria  regard  Nietzsche  as  spiritual  father  or  guide.  Some 
people  talk  as  if  every  German  peasant  and  soldier  had  read  the  "Genealogy  of  Morals  ' 
or  "  Zarathustra,"  and  could  understand  them  if  he  did.  Even  Mr.  Archer  has  been 
misled  by  an  utterance  of  Gerhardt  Hauptmann  (made  since  the  war)  to  the  effect 
that  the  "cultured  "  German  soldier  carries  a  copy  of  "  Zarathustra"  in  his  knapsack, 
along  with  the  Bible,  Homer,  and  Faust.  There  must  be  comparatively  few  "cul- 
tured," according  to  such  a  standard.  In  many  knapsacks  there  will  probably  be  no 
books.  Their  owners  know  as  little  of  Nietzsche  as  does  the  average  British  soldier  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  Just  previous  to  the  war,  the  important  publishing  house  of  Reclam 
in  Leipzig  stated  that  after  Goethe,  one  of  the  best  sellers  among  the  German  soldiery 
was  Dickens.  The  average  educated  German,  if  he  knows  Nietzsche,  regards  him  as 
suitable  for  youths  and  women,  not  for  "strong  men."  To  connect  Nietzsche  with 
the  spread  of  Pan-Germanism  or  with  the  German  method  of  warfare  appears  to  us 
to  be  comical,  and  to  afford  a  good  instance  of  well-known  fallacy  of  post  hoc,  ergo 
propter  hoc,  the  foundation  of  which  is  always  mal-observation.  The  humane  prayer, 
"God  punish  England,"  shews  that  the  general  German  attitude  is  still  theological 
rather  than  Nietzschean. 
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history  of  the  European  culture,  the  rise  of  the  [Germanl 
Empire  signifies,  above  all,  a  displacement  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.'' 

^'All  things  have  a  price  ;  only  man  has  real  value/' 
says  Kant.  ^^In  the  whole  creation  everything  may  be 
put  to  use  ;  only  man  is  a  self -purpose."  The  whole 
theory  of  the  modern  German  State  is  at  variance  with  this 
idea,  for  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  State  makes 
the  citizens,  not  the  citizens  the  State,  and  that  the  foundations 
of  the  State  are  military  power.  Treitschke  put  the  matter 
quite  bluntly  when  he  said,  that  since  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
right  of  the  State  to  govern  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  import- 
ance whether  it  governs  with  the  will  of  the  citizens  or  not. 
Hegel  would  not  have  supported  such  a  view.  But  the  seeds 
of  this  reactionary  political  doctrine  are  contained  in  his 
defence  of  the  Prussian  bureaucracy,  and  in  a  construction 
of  the  State  in  which  there  is  little  room  for  personal  freedom. 
Absolutism  and  military  autocracy  go  together.  ^^The 
foundations  of  the  State  are  the  army  and  navy,"  says  the 
mediaeval  Emperor;  ^'the  soldier  has  not  to  have  a  will  of 
his  own;  you  must  all,  indeed,  have  one  will,  but  that  is  my 
will;  there  is  only  one  law,  and  that  is  my  law."  L^Etat, 
c^est  moi.  Summa  lex  regis  voluntas.  The  worthier  motto  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  which  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
better  traditions  of  the  House,  was  ^^Ich  Dien."  The  doctrine 
of  the  Superstate  has  reached  its  latest  expression  in  the 
theory  of  his  Majesty's  ^'sacred  person,"  which  was  carried 
to  the  Chinese  by  a  special  mission.  It  is  this  doctrine  which 
elevates  the  State  above  every  moral  principle  with  its 
accessory  teaching  of  the  predominating  value  of  the  role 
of  the  Germanic  people  in  later  civiUzation  (whose  historians 
have  been  vying  with  those  of  ancient  Israel)  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  display  of  daring  conceit  which  the  admin- 
istrative autocracy  of  Germany  has  been  giving  to  the  world. 
A  decisive  defeat  of  German  arms,  which  will  show  that 
the  long-cherished  dream  of  invincible  prowess  is  an 
illusion,  may  be  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  an  exorcising 
of  this  spirit  ;    but  it  is  doubtful  that  it  alone  will  suffice. 
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More  essential  will  be  a  reform  from  within.  To  restore 
Germany  as  a  humane  and  politically  hberal  nation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  people  to 
realize  what  is  the  natural  fruit  of  the  militarist  creed  of  the 
sacred  duty  of  war  in  an  omnipotent  State,  which  has  become 
so  important  an  influence  in  the  national  life,  namely,  a  hideous 
policy  of  indiscriminate  savagery;  and  to  reject  the  system 
of  which  this  is  the  inevitable  outcome.  This  is  not 
to  be  expected,  however,  while  the  nation  continues  to 
believe  that  it  is  fighting  for  its  existence  against  an  envious 
world,  and  is  still  hopeful  of  victory. 

An  uncritical  devotion  to  the  will  of  the  highest  author- 
ity, slavish  acceptance  of  official  policy,  and  mechanical 
adulation  of  the  sovereign,  which  are  regarded  as  special 
signs  of  reliability  and  patriotism,  have  been  greatly  helped, 
both  consciously  and  unconsciously,  by  the  Prussian  National 
Church,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  clergymen  are,  as 
Nietzsche  said,  simply  ^^ state  puppets.^'*  The  King  of  Prussia 
is  a  sort  of  Pope  ;  the  Church  is  governed  by  a  consis- 
torium  appointed  by  him;  and  the  clergy  are  regarded  as  State 
officers  from  whom  obedience  is  expected  and  readily  obtained. 
The  Prussian  State  Church  has  been  described  by  a  German 
politician,  sarcastically,  as  ^^one  of  the  institutions  retained 
by  the  Prussian  nobility  and  gentry  as  the  inalienable  appanage 
of  their  class. '^  With  the  exception  of  a  small  group  of  coura- 
geous theologians,  who  made  a  vain  appeal  two  years  ago  to 
the  great  herd  of  their  brethren,  the  practical  command  of 
Christianity  to  promote  international  peace  has  been  left  to 
an  anti-church  political  party.  It  is  a  grave  indictment 
against  the  Christian  Church  that  it  has  made  such  a  feeble 
stand  against  the  general  tendency  towards  increasing  arma- 
ments. Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  only  a  few  of  the 
'^ atheists ^^  of  Germany  have  spoken  against  a  policy  of 
national  aggression  and  territorial  expansion. 

J.    W.   A.    HiCKSON 

*"The  Kaiserism  of  Germany  is  more  than  a  personality;  it  is  a  political  and 
social  institution;  and  it  forms  an  important  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
nation,  pre-eminently  the  Prussian  portion  of  it,  is  held  in  tutelage  and  subjection." 
— W.  H.  Dawson  in  "What's  Wrong  with  Germany,"  p.  89. 
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'T'HERE  are  various  chasms  separating  the  British  and  the 
German  point  of  view :  the  present  paper  deals  with  only 
some  half  dozen  of  these — some  half  dozen  scoffs  flung  by  the 
Germans  at  the  British,  which,  according  to  the  British  way 
of  thinking,  not  only  break  no  bones  but  provoke  no  blushes 
and  call  for  no  excuse,  so  ill-poised,  badly  balanced  and  poorly 
feathered  seem  these  German  shafts. 

The  first  shaft  comes  from  the  wing  feathers  of  a  very 
ancient  goose  ;  it  has  been  discharged  over  and  over  again, 
but  in  particular  lately  by  Herr  Harden,  editor  of  Die  Zukunft, 
Berlin. 

In  an  article  written  for  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and 
quoted  by  the  London  Spectator,  Herr  Harden  writes: 

''And  yet  you  are  not  cowards,  you  Britons.  German 
officers  tell  of  the  bravery  and  persistence  of  your  soldiers. 
Though  wounded  two  or  three  times  they  fight  on,  refusing 
to  leave  the  firing-line.  Some  of  your  nobility  lead  your 
mercenaries,    faUing    with    them.     The    French    have    been 

taught  a  lesson  by  your  cool  endurance We  had  not 

hoped  to  find  such  splendidly  efficient  foes  in  mere  mer- 
cenaries.'' 

There  it  is  again,  the  old  German  muddle-headed 
mixture  of  learning  and  stupidity.  The  German^s  learning 
tells  him  that  ''mercenaries''  were  the  reproach  of  the  ancient 
rotten  empires,  of  Carthage  and  of  decadent  Athens;  there- 
fore the  word  is  the  reproach  of  the  British  armies  because 
they  also  are  paid  soldiers,  i.e.,  are  mercenaries.  The  word 
"merces"  means  professional  hire,  and  the  British  army  is 
professional,  therefore  it  is  "mercenary.''  It  counts  for 
nothing  with  the  German  that  the  ancient  "mercenaries" 
were  foreigners  and  incurred  all  their  reproach  from  that 
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single  fact.  How  mighty  is  the  force  of  a  word  to  delude 
people  who  learn  everything  and  understand  nothing!  who 
are  in  fact  the  most  learned  fools  in  heathendom. 

Again,  the  British  Empire  is  an  empire  of  chance,  won  by 
haphazard,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  without  fore- 
sight, without  farsight — one  step,  at  a  time,  here  a  little,  there 
a  little ;  due  to  chance  and  luck  and  circumstance,  not  planned, 
not  schemed,  not  thought  out  beforehand  as  Bismarck  thought 
out  the  unification  of  Germany  by  war  with  Denmark,  Austria, 
and  France  ;  and  secondly,  when  won,  never  organized, 
unified,  centralized,  disciplined,  never  controlled  by  one 
mind,  one  hand,  one  pohcy,  but  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
particles  held  in  unstable  equilibrium,  ready  to  burst  asunder, 
through  local  autonomy  and  home-rule,  a  congeries  and  hotch- 
potch of  States,  not  one  State;  hke  its  army  itself,  which  is 
Hagenbrook's  menagerie  (the  only  stroke  of  wit  which  the 
war  has  warmed  out  of  the  dull  German  brain).  All  this  is 
quite  true.  But  which  is  stronger,  a  growth  of  Nature  or  a 
piece  of  human  mechanism?  a  number  of  trees,  each  with  its 
own  life,  though  forming  one  forest,  or  a  piece  of  machinery, 
with  no  life  except  in  the  central  idea  and  plan  of  it  ?  even  as 
the  German  army — we  accept  the  omen  and  the  comparison 
— ^has  to  fight  side  by  side  in  masses,  sometimes  even  with 
locked  arms,  or  it  melts  and  breaks,  having  little  life  or  in- 
itiative of  its  own ;  each  man  relying  on  his  generals  and  their 
plan,  and  on  his  comrades,  rather  than  on  his  own  resources 
and  his  own  courage. 

It  is  the  old  contrast  between  the  machine-like  Roman 
legion  or  the  Greek  phalanx  and  the  individualism  of  the 
then  Germans;  or  between  the  discipline  of  the  British 
regulars  in  South  Africa  and  the  initiative  of  the  Colonials. 
The  disciphned  soldier  often  wins;  but  he  also  loses  something; 
he  cannot,  for  example,  be  a  good  policeman.  The  British 
army  is  less  and  more  effective  than  the  German,  because  it  is 
less  a  machine  and  more  a  collection  of  individualities,  as  the 
British  Empire  is. 
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Then  comes  the  chasm  between  British  ^^ Culture"  and 
German  ^^Kultur."  German  ^^Kultur"  is  a  system  of  train- 
ing, uniform  and  by  compulsion.  It  has  two  parts  (a) 
military  training  and  (b)  universal  education.  But  the  two 
are  one^  instead  of  being  the  two  opposite  parts  making  up 
an  evenly  balanced,  two-sided,  dual  human  being. 

The  German  military  training  and  the  German  education 
are  not  unlike  the  /coivr)  iraiheia  of  ancient  Sparta;  they 
produce  the  machine-man,  who  knows  what  he  has  been 
forced  to  memorize  and  who  fights  as  he  has  been  taught  to 
fight;  both  sides  of  his  life  have  been  memorizing,  learning 
discipline,  habit,  routine.  Neither  side  has  developed  person- 
ahty,  initiative  or  thought. 

Away  from  his  routine  and  habit,  the  German  is  lost, 
like  the  Spartan,  and  does  not  know  what  to  do,  and  has  no 
principles  to  follow;  for  his  principles  are  not  his  own  by 
thought  and  temperament,  but  are  imposed  from  without; 
he  is,  like  the  Spartan,  fit  for  a  mechanical  heaven,  but  he 
will  never  reach  a  heaven  won  by  carrying  out  individual 
and  personal  principles. 

^^Kultur"  is  the  hardening  of  human  nature  into  habits 
uniform  for  all  and  imposed  by  coercion  on  all — compulsory; 
it  is  the  stranghng  of  the  man  into  the  German  soldier — 
'^born  a  man  and  died  a  German  soldier." 

But  ^'culture"  is  the  opposite  of  all  this.  It  is  not  a 
system;  it  is  not  uniform,  and  it  is  the  opposite  of  coercion; 
it  is  self -development,  individuality,  temperament;  further, 
it  is  refinement,  scruples,  gentleness,  Christianity — the 
softening  of  human  nature.  It  is  the  opposite,  therefore,  of 
uniform  habits  and  a  uniform  State  education  into  one 
mould;  it  is  the  opposite  of  the  soldier's  life  of  discipline 
and  obedience. 

That  does  not  mean  that  military  education  and  discipline 
are  a  mistake  ;  rather  it  means  that  military  education  and 
discipline  are  no  mistake.  They  are  the  antidote  needed 
against  mere  temperament  and  personality  and  individualism 
and  culture  and  anarchy.     But  human  nature  requires  for 
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its  perfection  both  the  mihtary  discipline  which  teaches 
obedience  and  habits  and  makes  men  able  to  work  together; 
and  also  the  individuality  which  makes  a  man  himself,  and  a 
man,  and  different  from  other  men;  a  man  with  his  own 
principles  and  his  own  life  and  his  own  ideals  and  soul. 

A  true  education  sends  a  man  to  schools  and  to  univer- 
sities to  think  and  not  to  act;  to  develop  his  own  thoughts 
and  to  be  free;  and  then  into  the  army  to  learn  how  to  obey 
and  to  act  with  other  men. 

Without  military  education  a  State  will  have  only  the 
untidy,  shiftless,  literary  Bohemian  and  Ishmaehte.  Military 
training  is  the  antiseptic  of  British  democracy  and  of  British 
education,  correcting  its  abuses  and  sobering  a  man  and 
making  him  practical  and  effective,  helpful  and  pubhc-spirited. 

Without  thought,  a  State  will  have  only  machines  all  of 
one  type  :  brutal,  Prussian  soldiers,  not  men.  Education 
and  military  training  are  the  two  complements  to  make  one — 
one  two-sided,  evenly  balanced  whole.  But  when  education 
is  lost  in  military  training — is  wholly  subservient  to  military 
training — all  variety  and  genius  and  temperament  disappear. 
Even  as  in  Germany  since  1870  these  things  have  been  dis- 
appearing; ''the  German  Empire  has  destroyed  the  German 
soul"  (as  Nietzsche  declared  and  Mommsen  feared). 

Democracy  develops  political  liberty.  Education  de- 
velops spiritual  liberty — liberty  to  be  one's  self;  mihtary  train- 
ing is  to  correct  the  excesses  of  liberty  and  teach  habits  of 
regularity  and  system  and  obedience  and  punctuahty,  lest 
we  become  a  nation  of  literary  dreamers,  poets,  and  pictur- 
esque blackguards;  each  man  a  law  to  himself  and  no  one 
thinking  of  the  State  or  working  with  or  for  others. 

Again,  military  education  develops  the  will;  culture 
develops  the  mind  and  heart. 

German  education — ^being  military  only — has  developed 
will  and  system  and  discipline,  but  it  is  mechanical;  it 
produces  learning  and  knowledge,  not  wisdom  and  character, 
for  wisdom  and  character  are  personal  and  individual.  Learn- 
ing and  knowledge  are  external  and  mechanical  and  uniform. 
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German  education  produces  ancient  Roman  savants  and 
modern  German  professors.  True  education,  i,e.,  thought, 
produces  Greek  thinkers  and  French  thinkers.  If  you  tell  a 
German  about  a  man  he  will  say,  ^'What  does  he  know?"  or 
''What  has  he  done  ?"  If  you  tell  a  Frenchman  he  will  say, 
''What  are  his  ideas?"  If  you  tell  an  Enghshman  he  will 
say,  "What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he?"  Knowledge— thought 
— character — are  the  products  of  the  three  kinds  of  univer- 
sities— the  German,  the  French,  the  British. 

And  next  and  chiefly,  the  German  thinks  the  British  are 
decadent  because  they  are  sportsmen,  and  because  they  are 
pacifists.  One  of  my  colleagues  has  received  a  characteristic 
letter  from  a  German  professor.  The  German  professor 
announces  that  Great  Britain  is  now  calling  on  Canada  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  because  the  British  cannot  do 
their  own  fighting  any  longer. 

It  is  desperately  difficult  for  one  nation  to  understand 
another.  Germany  scoffs  at  Great  Britain  for  her  sports,  her 
frivolity,  and  for  her  pacifism;  a  nation  which  is  made  up  of 
"sports"  and  of  "pacifists"  they  think  must  be  doubly 
decadent.  Germany  does  not  play  games  and  Germany  is 
not  pacifist;  she  is  not  decadent  then.  Let  us  grant  that  at 
least.  No  one  in  Great  Britain  has  indeed,  I  think,  suggested 
that  the  enemy  is  decadent.  Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely 
at  these  signs  of  decadence,  pacifism,  and  sport.  And  first, 
what  about  British  pacifism  ?  Is  it  a  proof  of  decadence  ? 
Can  it  be  a  proof  ?  If  so,  still  more  decadent  are  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  there  is  more  pacifism  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain  (the  great  pacifists  are 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Ginn,  both  citizens  of  the  United 
States),  and  there  is  more  pacifism  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States.  Is  there  not  another  and  a  simpler  and  a  more 
natural  explanation  of  British  and  American  and  Canadian 
pacifism  ?  You  all  know  what  Canadian  pacifism  is  ?  You 
can  judge  if  it  is  decadence;  you  can  judge  if  it  is  not  rather 
the  innocence  of  ignorance,  and  the  guilelessness  of  Chris- 
tianity. 
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For  one  hundred  years  and  more  we  have  had  no  war 
within  Canadian  borders  to  amount  to  anything:  the  re- 
beUion  in  1837  ;  the  abortive  Fenian  Raid;  and  the  North 
West  rebeUion.  None  of  them  fastening  war  upon  our 
imaginations,  none  of  them  appeahng  to  the  boy's  or  the  man's 
instinctive  respect  for  war  and  for  the  soldier  ;  none  of  them 
stirring  the  national  pulse,  quickening  the  national  life, 
toning  up  and  thrilling  the  nation.  If  any  war  has  done  this 
it  was  the  South  African,  but  it  was  so  far  away  and  its 
causes  too  obscure  and  controversial  to  excite  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  This  present  war  in  twelve  months  has  done  more 
to  rouse  Canadians,  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  realities  of  war, 
to  quicken  our  devotion  and  loyalty  to  our  Empire,  than  all 
the  other  four  wars  put  together.  And  there  was  no  sign  of 
it,  no  belief  in  its  possibility,  no  dream  of  its  advent  before 
August,  1914. 

All  Canada  was  drunk  with  peace,  as  Germany  is  drunk 
with  the  war-spirit;  obsessed  with  peace,  plunged  over  the 
eyes  in  peace,  as  Germany  in  ambition.  In  peace  and  in 
another  and  much  better  and  loftier  thing  than  peace,  worth 
a  wilderness  of  peace;  plunged  in  the  sentiment  of  Christ- 
ianity; full  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity;  and  persuaded, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  that  sentiment  and  that  spirit  are 
wholly  pacific. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  of  its 
forms  and  creeds  ;  I  am  aware  that  these  are  passing  through 
a  period  of  echpse  everywhere,  but  to  what  different  issues! 
How  has  the  decay  of  creeds  affected  Germany  ?  It  has 
brought  into  the  place  of  Christianity  a  new  rehgion  which  is 
really  a  very  ancient  one:  the  rehgion  of  might,  of  force,  of 
valour;  the  religion  of  Odin,  which  (says  Nietzsche)  is  much 
more  sublime  than  the  rehgion  of  Jehovah.  It  is  just  ancient 
Paganism,  the  Paganism  of  early  Rome  and  of  Sparta. 

Now  how  has  the  decay  of  creeds  affected  us — affected 
Canadians  and  the  United  States  and  Britain  ?  Obviously — 
you  can  all  see  it — ^by  substituting  the  practice  of  Christian- 
ity for  the  theory — for  dogmas  and  creeds  and  confessions. 
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Everyone  talks  of  social  betterment  and  the  social  uplift,  and 
the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  submerged  tenth; 
in  short,  Christianity  is  not  replaced  at  all,  only  the  practical 
application  of  it  has  seized  men's  minds  and  imaginations 
instead  of  the  Christian  creeds  and  services.  And  men  are 
determined  to  make  this  world  better,  and  to  make  this  life 
a  heaven,  instead  of  building  ^^I  know  not  what  of  second  life 
I  know  not  where,''  and  instead  of  deferring  the  millennium 
till  heaven  be  reached,  or  until  some  portentous  change, 
such  as  the  reappearance  of  Christ  on  earth,  takes  place.  This 
may  be  aU  very  visionary,  but  it  is  not  decadence  ;  it  is  just 
American  optimism  and  Christian  sentiment,  the  two  most 
characteristic  emotions  of  this  continent. 

And  now,  does  it  not  now  seem  clear  why  pacifism  has 
taken  such  possession  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  ?  It  is  only  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  spirit  and 
sentiment  of  Christianity,  only  because  it  is  assumed  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  forbids  war.  ^^We  kind  of  thought 
Christ  was  agin  war  and  pillage  and  that  eppylets  weren't 
the  best  mark  of  a  saint"  sings  the  poet  of  this  continent. 

Is  this  sort  of  pacifism  a  sign  of  decadence  ?  It  may  be 
a  great  mistake;  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  my  judgement — a 
portentous  and  almost  a  fatal  mistake.  We  do  not  yet  know 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  fatal  mistake  ;  this  war  will  show. 
But  a  calamitous  mistake  anyhow  it  is,  for  it  has  brought  the 
calamities  of  this  war.  If  Great  Britain  had  not  been  so 
pacific,  so  sure  of  peace,  so  trustful  of  Germany,  so  con- 
vinced that  every  civilized  man  and  nation  desired  peace 
and  must  desire  peace,  she  would  have  listened  long  ago  to 
Lord  Roberts  and  the  few  well-informed  people  who  knew  the 
facts,  and  she  would  have  prepared  her  millions  to  defend 
themselves,  and  she  would  have  had  500,000  soldiers  ready  to 
defend  Belgium  and  France  instead  of  120,000,  and  she  would 
have  had  2,000,000  men  in  reserve  to  defend  Great  Britain, 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  France,  instead  of  having  to  begin 
now,  at  this  late  hour,  to  recruit  2,000,000  men. 
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And  this  country  would  have  had  300,000  men  ready  to 
send  to  Europe  instead  of  taking  some  weeks  to  prepare 
30,000  ;  and  we  should  have  had  a  fleet  of  our  own  to  defend 
ourselves,  instead  of  having  no  fleet  and  wrangling  so  long  in 
Parliament  over  the  kind  of  fleet  best  suited,  that  when  the 
need  came  and  the  emergency  arose,  we  had  nothing,  and 
had  to  trust  for  a  time  to  the  Japanese — of  whom  we  have 
deserved  nothing  (to  put  it  mildly) — for  the  defence  of  our 
Pacific  coast,  just  as  we  have  had  to  trust  to  the  British 
fleet  to  guard  our  Atlantic  coast  and  get  our  soldiers  over. 

Obviously  pacifism  has  been  a  gigantic  mistake  and  a 
colossal  blindness,  and  obviously  the  pacifists  here — Mr. 
Ginn  and  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Norman  Angell — have  been 
the  blindest  leaders  of  the  blind  and  have  led  straight  into 
the  worst  of  ditches,  and  it  is  no  thanks  to  them  if  we  get 
out  before  our  nationality  and  our  Canadian  independence 
are  drowned. 

And  just  in  the  same  way,  only  worse — for  they  had  less 
excuse  for  blindness — in  Great  Britain  itself  the  two  parties 
have  quarrelled  over  party  politics  and  have  forgotten  foreign 
politics  and  scoffed — ^many  of  them — at  foreign  politics,  till 
they  are  almost  drowned  in  this  ditch  of  pacifism,  as  their 
small  but  valiant  army  is  in  danger  of  drowning  in  the  ditches 
of  Flanders.  Many  politicians  in  Great  Britain  scoffed  at 
our  little  army,  and  derided  its  politics,  when  it  sympathized 
with  the  liberty  of  Ulster.  Some  of  them  even  tried  ten 
months  ago  to  win  a  party  election  by  the  mean  political 
catchword,  '^The  People  versus  the  Army.^'  And  they  have 
only  now  awaked  and  turned  their  backs  on  party  politics  and 
called  upon  the  despised  army  to  save  Belgium  and  France 
and  Great  Britain  itself  at  the  eleventh  hour.  And  the  army 
is  doing  so  and  losing  thousands  of  lives  much  more  valuable 
than  the  lives  of  party  pohticians  and  members  of  the  Imperial 
Parhament  in  so  doing. 

But  is  it  all  decadence,  or  just  innocence  and  ignorance 
and  blindness  to  the  facts  of  life  and  the  nature  of  man  ? 
and  especially  to  the  nature  of  a  military  race,   like  the 
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Germans — a  race  led  by  Prussians,  who  have  never  produced 
anything  so  well  as  war  and  who  have  been  famed  for  a 
century  and  more  as  the  most  ruthless  soldiers  in  Europe;  as 
the  harsh  and  brutal  conquerors  of  France  in  1870;  as  the 
harshest  and  most  brutal  of  all  the  various  conquerors  of 
Bohemia  and  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  in  1866;  and  as  the 
most  brutal  and  oppressive  of  all  the  armies  which  fought  in 
Europe  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  The  Prussians  fought 
against  Napoleon  and  had  a  very  large  hand  in  defeating  him, 
but  they  have  also  copied  his  policy  of  military  conquest  and 
aggression  and  have  always  outdone  Napoleon  in  the  savagery 
with  which  they  have  fought,  and  the  determination  to  leave 
behind  them  in  their  victims  only  ^^eyes  to  weep  with,"  as 
Bismarck  said,  and  not  always  even  that,  perhaps.  They  have 
been  told  by  their  present  Emperor  to  make  for  themselves 
the  reputation  of  Attila's  Huns,  and  they  have  tried — the 
Prussians  especially — to  live  up  to  that  Imperial  edict. 

But  Great  Britain  has  always  been  easy-going  and 
blind  and  trustful,  and  has  never  taken  sober  account  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  German  ambitions  which  Prussia  leads. 
But  does  all  that  prove  decadence  ?  Is  it  not  much 
rather  a  generous  blindness  ? — an  honest  trust  in  everyone 's 
peacefulness  and  good  intentions  ?  Half  and  more  of  the 
evils  of  life — we  are  often  told — come  from  well-meaning  but 
stupid  people;  do  not  the  difficulties  of  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  to-day  come  from  just  that  credulity  and  confidence 
and  ignorance  and  blindness  which  are  natural  to  honest 
men,  impatient  for  social  betterment,  and  impatient  of  all 
obstacles  to  its  attainment,  and  most  of  all,  impatient  of  all 
militarism  and  soldiers  and  other  out  of  date  nonsense  from 
the  past?  The  soldier  was  an  anachronism  twelve  months  ago 
to  thousands  of  Britishers  and  to  almost  millions  of  Canadians. 
You  all  know  it  is  so;  you  have  been  there  yourselves,  I 
believe. 

A  few  months  ago  at  Toronto,  on  the  university  lawn,  as 
I  watched  an  inspiring  sight,  some  thousand  Ontario  under- 
graduates drilling,  I  stood  by  a  nursemaid  and  her  peram- 
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bulator,  and  as  a  squad  came  by  carrying  guns  (the  only  squad 
which  could  get  rifles  to  carry),  I  heard  her  say  :  ^^Here  come 
the  boys  with  the  guns;  that's  what  baby  hkes.''  Yes,  and 
that  is  what  we  all  felt  twelve  months  ago — guns  were  only  fit 
to  dehght  babies.  No  rational  man  beheved  in  them  in  this 
twentieth  century,  which  we  say  is  Canada's  century — ^but 
which  will  be  Germany's  century  now,  unless  Canada  and  the 
Empire  can  fight  long  enough  and  hard  enough  to  give  time 
for  all  our  ploughshares,  so  to  speak,  to  be  beaten  into  swords, 
and  our  pruning  hooks  into  spears,  and  our  young  men  drilled 
into  soldiers. 

And  then  we  come  to  sports  and  games.  The  Germans 
say  the  British  have  become  frivolous;  they  care  only  for 
games;  they  talk  only  of  sport;  they  use  sporting  metaphors 
ever^^where,  even  in  war.  They  talk  of  fighting  as  good 
sportsmen;  they  talk  of  fair  play  in  war  as  though  war  were 
a  mere  play  or  game.  Their  popular  heroes  or  poets,  writing 
of  battlefields,  could  not  rise  higher  than  the  metaphors  of  the 
playing  fields  of  Eton  or  Clifton.  Their  best  soldier  said 
that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  at  Eton.  Their  best 
poet  depicts  the  young  Clifton  ofl&cer  on  a  desperate  field, 
when  the  ranks  are  broken  and  the  soldiers  falling,  calling  on 
his  men  to  ^^play  up  and  play  the  game" — and  the  same 
poet  writing  an  epitaph  for  those  same  young  Clifton  officers 
can  find  nothing  more  serious  and  solemn  to  write  than  these 
frivolous    lines  : 

Clifton,  remember  these  thy  sons  who  fell 

Fighting  far  over  sea; 
For  they  in  a  dark  hour  remembered  well 

Their  warfare  learned  of  thee ! 

And  to  all  this  frivolity  and  sport  the  Germans  oppose 
German  seriousness;  the  seriousness  that  makes  war,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  a  cricket  match  but  in  the  spirit  of  moralists, 
who  make  war  to  vindicate  the  new  German  religion — the  law 
of  Nature,  that  only  the  fittest  deserve  to  survive,  or  the  law  of 
God — the  only  true  God — that  there  is  no  equality  in  this 
world  and  cannot  be  between  strength  and  weakness,  between 
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efficiency  and  inefficiency,  between  system  and  go-as-you- 
please,  between  discipline  and  license,  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  between  paternal  government  and  democracy,  or 
between  Prussia  and  Great  Britain. 

But  now  at  last  we  begin  to  doubt  our  German  critics^ 
sagacity  a  little.  How  little  do  different  nations  comprehend 
each  other,  and  what  strange  forms  may- religion  take  !  Why, 
all  these  metaphors  from  sports,  all  these  metaphors  of 
fighting  fair,  and  playing  up,  all  this  talk  of  British  fair  play, 
of  championing  the  under  dog,  and  the  little  champion — 
David  against  Goliath — and  the  smaller  nation — Belgium 
against  Germany — what  are  they  aU  but  schoolboys^  names, 
cricketers'  names,  sportsmen's  names,  British  names  for  our 
rehgion  itself,  for  the  mercy  and  the  justice  and  the  generosity 
of  Christianity  itself,  for  the  liberty  which  Christianity  claims 
for  the  individual  soul  to  work  out  its  own  salvation,  and  for 
the  little  nation  to  do  the  same  ?  Would  you  have  our 
soldiers  protest  they  are  Christians  ?  Why,  it  is  the  very 
last  protest  they  would  make  ;  as  well  expect  schoolboys  to 
do  so.  And  yet  they  are  only  veiling  their  religion  in  these 
terms  of  sport.  It  is  their  religion  none  the  less  for  the  veil; 
and  all  these  metaphors  are  not  merely  terms  of  sport — they 
are  terms  of  religion  translated  into  terms  of  sport,  as  our 
custom  is — translated  into  something  less  serious  and  sacred 
than  religion,  because  no  one  with  us  will  wear  his  heart  or 
his  religion  on  his  sleeve  for  Germans  to  peck  at,  or  will 
protest  that  he  is  a  Christian.  He  prefers  to  show  it  by 
playing  fair,  yes,  and  by  fighting  fair.  Don't  believe  those 
pacifists  who  tell  you  that  war  is  always  and  inevitably 
fought — as  Germans  fight  it — cruelly,  meanly  with  spies 
and  with  treachery;  only  Germans  and  pacifists  talk  in  that 
strain.  And  so  to  the  Britisher  his  sports  themselves  even 
are  not  mere  frivolity,  but  are  taken  up  into  religion. 

And  still  more  obviously  they  are  not  the  opposite  of 
war,  as  the  Germans  think  them  ;  they  are  our  form  of  war 
in  peace  time;  they  are  our  preparation  for  war.  Many 
people  must  have  felt — as  they  watch  Canadian  Rugby — that 
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if  British  troops  introduce  too  much  football  into  war,  take 
war  too  lightly,  at  any  rate  Canadian  undergraduates  some- 
times introduce  too  much  war  intp  football,  when  they  go 
down  the  field  leaving  a  cripple  behind  them  at  every  ten 
paces.  Obviously  with  us  sport  is  a  fairly  serious  thing,  and 
not  mere  amusement  ;  obviously  it  needs  a  good  deal  of  the 
best  virtues  of  the  soldier.  Athletics  may  be  a  poor  thing 
compared  with  war — the  Apostle  thought  so  ;  he  is  ac- 
customed to  draw  his  metaphors  more  from  war  than  from 
foot-racing;  but  there  are  sports  and  sports,  and  British 
athletics  are  not  useless  as  a  preparation  for  the  battlefield. 
It  is  only  the  horrible  gambhng  of  the  spectator,  not  any 
effeminacy  in  the  player,  which  makes  them  often  seem  odious 
and  seem  to  be  a  sign  of  decadence. 

And  as  the  German  is  shocked  by  our  lightness  and  frivolity 
and  our  sports,  so  are  we  in  turn  shocked  by  his  seriousness; 
by  the  seriousness  which  makes  everything  of  victory,  of 
victory  at  all  costs  ;  of  victory  at  the  cost  of  fraud  and 
cunning  ;  at  the  cost  of  the  breach  of  all  the  rules  of  war,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  the  regulations  of  the  Hague.  Victory  by 
means  of  Belgian  uniforms  and  French  uniforms  and  British 
uniforms  assumed  by  German  soldiers  ;  by  means  of  the 
abuse  of  the  Red  Cross,  by  abuse  of  the  white  flag,  by  abuse 
of  prisoners,  held  in  front  of  the  advancing  line  as  shields,  by 
the  abuse  of  other  and  more  helpless  persons,  mere  children, 
put  hors  de  combat  to  prevent  their  ever  giving  even  a  child's 
help  to  the  enemy,  or  perhaps  maimed  by  the  use  and  abuse  of 
violence  and  frightfulness — used  and  abused  merely  to  inspire 
terror  and  to  end  resistance  in  a  country  that  is  being  annexed; 
and  perhaps  most  of  all  by  this  hateful  and  horrible  abuse  of 
the  use  of  spies.  Wherever  the  Prussian  goes  these  things 
go  with  him;  not  in  this  war  only,  though  perhaps  more  in 
this  war.  The  same  cry  of  Prussian  ruthlessness  arose  from 
France  in  1870;  from  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  in  1866;  from 
Belgium  in  1807;  it  has  arisen  for  the  last  hundred  years  or 
more  wherever  Prussia  has  been  fighting.  And  the  world  is 
shocked  by  German  seriousness.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  gospel 
of  Frederick  the  Great  and  of  Odin. 
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This  seriousness  may  indeed  be  German  religion,  as  our 
frivolous  sporting  terms  hide  and  yet  breathe  the  spirit  of 
Christianity — ^but  what  religion  ?  A  religion,  it  may  be,  of 
science;  of  the  superman;  of  efficiency  versus  inefficiency; 
of  strength  over  weakness;  of  the  red  ravin  of  Nature,  against 
the  humane  and  human  religion  of  Christianity. 

But  if  it  be  the  religion  of  Nature,  and  of  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  of  Science,  what  need  is  there  for  Germany  to  take 
up  arms  to  vindicate  Nature  and  to  replace  the  God  of  Nature 
upon  the  throne  from  which  Christians  are  attempting  to 
dethrone  Him,  and  to  substitute  their  Christian  God  ?  Are 
Nature  and  Nature^s  God  so  weak  that  they  need  the  German 
army  as  indispensable  allies,  without  whom  morality  will  fail 
and  an  immoral  equality  of  right  with  wrong,  of  efficiency 
with  inefficiency,  will  be  set  up  by  means  of  the  sentimental 
and  silly  Christianity  of  Great  Britain  ?  The  Kaiser  seems 
to  think  that  the  God  of  Nature  needs  his  help  ;  but  is  it 
conceivable  ?  Does  any  man  really  imagine  that  equality 
and  mediocrity  can  be  so  enthroned  upon  this  earth  by  the 
democrats  of  Great  Britain  and  France  that  the  weak  man 
will  really  be  as  good  as  the  strong,  the  inefficient  as  the 
efficient,  the  stupid  as  the  intelligent  ?  What  man  or  race 
has  the  right  to  take  the  field  as  the  champion  of  God^s  and 
Nature^s  law  against  the  Christian  democracy  of  Great  Britain 
or  the  humanitarianism  and  egalitarianism  of  France  ? 

These  laws  will  look  after  themselves  all  right,  and  if  the 
British  system  seeks  to  set  up  such  an  equality  of  wrong  with 
right  it  will  fail  and  deserve  to  fail.  And  so  far  as  German 
troops  represent  the  real  balance  of  virtue  they  will  win  and 
deserve  to  win.  But  who  has  the  right  to  arrogate  this  claim 
to  themselves  of  representing  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  being  the 
champion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  true  Culture  ? 

There  was  another  German  once — it  is  a  pity  he  is  not 
here  on  earth  to-day — who  warned  the  world  against  the  man 
or  men  who  imagined  that  they  monopoHzed  the  Holy  Spirit; 
who  said  in  his  coarse  and  downright  German  way  that  not 
even  a  German  had  a  right  to  feel  that  ^^he  had  swallowed  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  feathers  and  all.''  It  is  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  perhaps  (who  knows?),  to  think  that  one  has 
cornered  for  one's  self  or  that  one's  nation  has  cornered  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  laws  of  Nature  and  of  God  will  give  the  victory 
wherever  it  belongs,  but  meanwhile  Britishers  will  plead  that 
these  laws  are  not  in  danger,  and  that  all  that  Great  Britain 
really  fights  for  is  the  truth  of  all  truths,  the  golden  mean. 
She  is  neither  mihtarist  nor  pacifist.  She  is  fighting  neither 
for  aggression  and  conquest  nor  for  the  opposite  extreme  of 
some  vague,  remote,  universal  equahty,  and  internationahsm, 
or  cosmopolitanism.  She  is  fighting  for  the  golden  mean. 
She  is  fighting  also  for  Nature  in  her  own  meaning  of  the  word 
— for  race  and  liberty;  for  the  right  of  each  race,  that  is,  to  be 
itself  and  to  remain  itself  and  to  develop  on  its  own  lines,  so 
that  the  world  may  remain  a  diversified  world  and  a  free  world, 
and  not  a  dead  level  of  monotonous  and  mediocre  millions  all 
stamped  with  the  stamp  of  made-in-Germany,  and  all  con- 
torted and  twisted  and  ruled  and  thrashed  into  the  mould 
preferred  for  man  by  the  Prussian  drill-sergeant.  Great 
Britain's  theory  and  practice  is  that  such  races  as  she  in- 
fluences should  develop  along  their  own  lines  ;  and  so  far  as 
their  capacity  permits,  and  when  it  permits,  should  direct 
their  own  fortunes,  and  fight  for  her — if  they  fight  for  her — 
only  because  they  are  grateful  to  her  for  this  liberty  and  this 
racial  freedom;  fight  for  her — as  Canada  fights  and  AustraHa 
and  South  Africa  and  even  Hindostan  fights — because,  at 
least  comparatively  with  Prussia,  she  is  a  just  and  even  a 
generous  suzerain,  for  whom  her  subjects  fight  of  their  own 
free  will  and  gladly,  and  not  as  fight  the  unfortunate  Italians 
in  the  armies  of  Austria,  the  unfortunate  Danes  and  Alsatians 
and  Poles  in  the  armies  of  Germany. 

Some  sensitive  spirits  are  offended  because  Lord  Rose- 
bery  speaks  of  Anglicizing  the  world.  But  why  ?  To  Anglicize 
is  not  to  Germanize;  for  the  German  is  a  cast-iron  system; 
whereas  to  Anglicize  is  not  a  thing  of  race  at  all,  but  only,  like 
Hellenism,  a  thing  of  the  spirit;    it  is  the  spirit  of  freedom. 
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If  we  Anglicize  our  Empire  it  only  means  that  we  give  it  the 
universal  spirit  of  liberty  and  self -development,  that  we  leave 
each  part  to  be  more  and  more  itself,  to  use  its  liberty  as  it 
likes  and  develop  on  its  own  lines. 

And  so  I  end  as  I  began,  with  the  Spartan-Athenian 
reference.  Great  Britain  and  her  daughters  and  her  daughters- 
in-law  are  fighting — they  also,  like  Athens  of  old,  in  their  own 
way — for  Nature,  i.e.,  for  Human  Nature;  which  means  for 
race  and  liberty,  for  liberty  and  diversity,  and  against  com- 
pulsion and  uniformity;  in  the  faith  that  they  will  discover 
the  force — though  it  be  only  the  force  born  of  gaiety  and  light- 
ness of  heart  and  happiness — ^in  the  faith  that  they  will  find 
the  energy — though  it  be  only  the  energy  born  of  liberty  and 
self-rehance  and  pride  of  race — that  they  will  develop  the  force 
and  energy  born  of  free  human  nature,  at  last,  at  last,  to  wear 
down  and  to  war  down,  even  the  drilled,  disciplined  machine- 
hke  soldiers  ^^made  in  Germany'^ — even  the  Spartans  of  this 
new  age:  the  armies  of  Prussia. 

Maurice  Hutton 
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TO  A  CANADIAN  LAD  KILLED 
IN  THE  WAR 

O  NOBLE  youth  that  held  our  honour  in  keeping, 

And  bore  it  sacred  through  the  battle  flame, 

How  shall  we  give  full  measure  of  acclaim 

To  thy  sharp  labour,  thy  immortal  reaping  ? 

For  though  we  sowed  with  doubtful  hands,  half  sleeping, 

Thou  in  thy  vivid  pride  hast  reaped  a  nation. 

And  brought  it  in  with  shouts  and  exultation, 

With  drums  and  trumpets,  with  flags  flashing  and  leaping. 

Let  us  bring  pungent  wreaths  of  balsam,  and  tender 
Tendrils  of  wild-flowers,  lovelier  for  thy  daring. 
And  deck  a  sylvan  shrine,  where  the  maple  parts 
The  moonlight,  with  lilac  bloom,  and  the  splendour 
Of  suns  unwearied;  all  unwithered,  wearing 
Thy  valour  stainless  in  our  heart  of  hearts. 

Duncan  Campbell  Scott 


CHAMPLAIN'S  EXPLORATIONS  IN  1615 

I7IRST  of  all  we  associate  Champlain  with  Quebec,  for  to 
found  the  colony  was  a  work  even  braver  and  more  noble 
than  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness.  But  the  highest 
achievement  out  of  many  must  not  be  suffered  to  becloud  the 
lustre  of  the  rest.  During  thirty-seven  years  of  contact  with 
North  America,  Champlain  prosecuted  a  task  which  was  both 
comprehensive  and  detailed.  Speaking  in  terms  of  modern 
geography,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  all  enter 
into  the  story  of  his  adventures. 

The  voyage  to  Mexico,  while  a  detailed  incident,  furnished 
Champlain  with  useful  standards  of  comparison,  and  the  book 
which  described  his  experience  in  the  Spanish  colonies  gave 
him  his  first  standing  as  a  geographer.  It  was,  however, 
along  the  waterways  which  extend  from  Long  Island  Sound  to 
Lake  Huron  that  he  enlarged  the  field  of  knowledge  and  laid 
cornel -stones.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Canseau  to 
Martha's  Vineyard  he  was,  in  a  cartographical  sense,  the 
pioneer.  Throughout  the  zone  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes  he  became  both  a  map-maker  and  founder.  Even 
if  we  exclude  Mexico  on  the  ground  that  there  he  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Spaniards,  he  enters  into  the  annals  of  four 
provinces  and  five  states.  Had  Poutrincourt  followed  his 
advice  in  1606,  the  French  would  have  preceded  Hudson  at 
Manhattan — with  consequences  which  open  up  a  wide  range 
to  the  imagination.  As  it  was,  he  gave  the  first  careful  account 
of  Penobscot  Bay,  the  mouth  of  the  Saco,  and  Gloucester 
Harbour.  For  New  Brunswick  he  was  the  associate  of  De 
Monts  at  St.  Croix.  For  Nova  Scotia  he  established  the 
Ordre  de  Bon  Temps  at  Port  Royal.  Upon  the  reverence  of 
Quebec  his  claims  are  patriarchal.  Six  years  ago,  Vermont  and 
New  York  united  to  celebrate  the  discovery  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.    To    Ontario   he   belongs   through   those   memorable 
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journeyings  which  disclosed  the  course  of  the  Ottawa,  Georgian 
Bay  and  the  route  across  country  from  the  Huron  Peninsula 
to  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  It  is  not  strange  that  Champlain  should 
be  a  hero  of  tercentenaries. 

Proud  of  one  whose  robustness  and  courage  were  unbroken 
by  so  many  trials,  Canada  at  each  recurring  opportunity 
offers  homage  to  a  career  which  was  no  less  unselfish  than  it 
was  courageous.  Hence,  in  the  closing  days  of  1915,  at  a 
time  when  patriotism  and  valour  are  the  virtues  which  we 
most  extol,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  remember  Champlain's 
great  adventures  of  1615 — the  discovery  of  Georgian  Bay,  the 
expedition  of  the  French  and  Hurons  against  the  Onondagas, 
the  coup  de  main,  the  retreat,  the  vivid  picture  of  forest  ways 
and  warfare. 

Rich  though  it  proved  to  be  in  picturesque  experience, 
Champlain^ s  voyage  of  1615  was  much  more  than  a  haphazard 
plunge  into  the  unknown.  It  belongs  to  a  sequence  of  events 
which  was  controlled  by  a  dominating  purpose.  To  apprehend 
that  purpose  is  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  imagination  and 
character  which  underlies  all  Champlain^s  acts. 

Apart  from  the  discharge  of  duties  assigned  him  by  the 
King,  his  supreme  ambition  was  to  discover  the  North- West 
Passage.  In  all  his  writings,  there  will  be  found  no  words 
more  illuminating  than  the  opening  chapter  in  his  Voyages  of 
1604-1607.  There  he  sets  forth  his  first  principles — few  and 
direct.  From  maritime  trade  a  nation  derives  its  principal 
support.  From  the  same  source  flow  its  opulence  and  honour. 
By  commerce  transacted  on  the  seas,  Rome  reached  her 
sovereignty  over  the  entire  world  and  the  Venetians  gained  a 
grandeur  "  equal  to  that  of  powerful  kings.  ^  ^  Alexandria  and 
Tyre  are  also  named  as  cities  whose  history  illustrates  this  truth. 

Beginning  thus  Champlain  proceeds  to  show  how  ^^many 
princes  have  striven  to  find  a  northerly  route  to  China,  in 
order  to  facilitate  commerce  with  the  Orientals  in  the  belief 
that  this  route  would  be  shorter  and  less  dangerous."  Then 
follows  a  bederoU  of  the  great  navigators  who  have  prosecuted 
the  search  for  a  short  route  to  Cathay; — the  two  Cabots, 
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Cortereal,  Cartier,  Jean  Alfonse  de  Saintonge,  Frobisher, 
Gilbert,  and  Davis.  Then  come  these  striking  words:  ^'So 
many  voyages  and  discoveries  without  result  and  attended 
with  so  much  hardship  and  expense,  have  caused  us  French  in 
late  years  to  attempt  a  permanent  settlement  in  those  lands 
which  we  call  New  France,  in  the  hope  of  thus  realizing  more 
easily  this  object;  since  the  voyage  in  search  of  the  desired 
passage  commences  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  and  is  made 
along  the  coast  of  that  region/' 

In  other  words,  a  French  colony  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  was  to  Champlain  something  very  different  from 
what  Virginia  was  to  Raleigh.  It  was  more  a  settlement  of 
substantive  importance  than  a  point  of  departure  for  further 
and  still  more  glorious  explorations.  This  view  distinctly 
colours  Champlain's  account  of  the  motives  which  prompted 
the  expedition  of  De  Monts  to  Acadia.  The  text  of  De 
Monts'  commission  opens  with  the  usual  reference  to  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  after  which  it  speaks  of  commerce, 
colonies,  and  mines.  But  Champlain's  imagination  was  aglow 
with  the  desire  to  outdo  the  Cabots,  Cortereal,  and  Cartier. 
Where  others  saw  large  profits  from  the  fur  trade,  he  saw  a 
splendid  quest  to  be  prosecuted  until  a  French  navigator  had 
bound  East  and  West  by  the  highway  of  which  so  many  had 
dreamed  ever  since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo. 

After  four  seasons  on  the  Acadian  seaboard  (1604-1607) 
Champlain  reached  the  conclusion  that  neither  the  river  of 
Norumbega  nor  any  other  opening  in  the  coast  was  likely  to 
give  him  the  desired  avenue.  Thenceforward,  concentrating 
his  efforts  on  the  ascent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa, 
he  strove  to  pierce  the  continent  by  a  route  which  obviously 
had  no  equal. 

Like  the  other  explorers  who  were  his  peers,  Champlain 
had  troubles  in  abundance.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  money  needed  to  defray  the  cost  of 
pure  geographical  research;  then  came  the  deadly  feuds  that 
divided  the  Indians.  For  those  who  supphed  the  funds, 
exploration  was  a  by-product.     Above  all  other  Canadian 
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interests  loomed  the  fur  trade,  with  its  long  risks  and  specula- 
tive chances.  Champlain  was  not  visionary,  and  recognized 
that  he  must  subordinate  his  own  desires  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  traders.  The  nexus  of  circumstances  assumed  this  form. 
Without  a  colony  there  could  be  no  exploration.  Without 
the  fur  trade  there  was  no  financial  basis  for  a  colony  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Without  friendly  Indians  there  could  be  no 
fur  trade.  Friendship  with  all  the  Indians  was  impossible  on 
account  of  their  feuds.  Hence  by  this  roundabout  process 
Champlain,  whose  interests  were  essentially  patriotic  and 
scientific,  found  himself  driven  to  become  an  ally  of  certain 
Indian  tribes  against  others.  Sic  itur  ad  astra  is  never  an 
easy  route,  nor  is  it  always  direct.  Champlain,  with  an 
ambition  which  was  truly  astral,  journeyed  toward  the  North- 
West  Passage  by  the  devious  means  of  aiding  the  Hurons  to 
smite  the  Iroquois. 

Such  are  the  conditions  which  form  a  background  to  the 
expedition  of  1615.  Among  Champlain' s  journeyings  through 
the  forest  this  was  the  third  and  last.  In  1609  he  had  dis- 
covered I/ake  Champlain  and  fought  his  first  battle  with  the 
Iroquois.  In  1613  he  had  followed  Nicolas  Vignau  up  the 
Ottawa,  lured  on  by  the  fraudulent  story  that  it  was  only  a 
short  journey  north-westward  from  AUumette  Island  to  a 
body  of  salt  water  where  Vignau  had  found  the  wreck  of  an 
Enghsh  ship.  In  1615  began  the  longest  of  his  wayfarings  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  most  important. 

Had  Champlain  been  his  own  master  he  would  gladly 
have  spent  half  his  time  in  exploration,  with  the  Indians  for 
his  guides  and  allies.  As  it  was,  he  could  only  put  his  knees 
in  the  canoe  when  he  had  a  reason  which  would  satisfy  the 
traders  and  the  King.  In  1615  there  was  a  vaUd  reason,  for 
the  Hurons  declared  that  they  could  no  longer  bring  down 
their  furs  unless  the  French  would  help  them  to  safeguard  the 
waterways.  The  arquebus  which  had  been  used  with  such 
decisive  effect  in  1609  was  still  remembered  by  friend  and  foe. 
Hence,  in  1615,  when  Champlain  and  Pontgrave  arrived  at 
the  Sault  St.  Louis  for  the  annual  barter,  they  were  met  with 
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a  clamorous  demand  that  old  promises  of  assistance  should  be 
redeemed.  ^^  Whereupon  Sieur  Pontgrave  and  I  concluded 
that  it  was  very  necessary  to  assist  them,  not  only  to  put  them 
the  more  under  obligations  to  love  us,  but  also  to  facilitate  my 
undertakings  and  explorations,  which,  as  it  seemed,  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  their  help,  and  also  as  this, would  be  a 
preparatory  step  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  There- 
fore I  resolved  to  go  and  explore  their  country  and  assist  them 
in  their  wars,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  show  me  what  they 
had  so  many  times  promised  to  do.^^  The  Indians,  on  their 
part,  promised  to  furnish  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
warriors. 

This  compact  was  probably  made  on  June  22nd,  and  the 
next  day  Champlain  set  out  for  Quebec  to  make  arrangements 
agamst  a  protracted  absence.  Three  weeks  later  he  had 
returned  to  the  Island  of  Montreal,  from  which,  through  the 
Riviere  des  Prairies,  he  made  his  way  into  the  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains.  Then  began  the  long  ascent  of  the  Ottawa, 
which  he  does  not  describe  in  detail,  avoiding  the  repetition 
of  what  he  had  set  forth  in  his  voyage  of  1613. 

While  at  some  points  there  remains  ground  for  conjecture, 
Champlain 's  main  line  of  exploration  in  1615  can  be  made  out 
with  perfect  clearness.*  He  first  ascended  the  Ottawa  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mattawa.  Thence  journeying  overland  by 
ponds  and  portages  he  entered  Lake  Nipissing,  which  he 
skirted  to  the  outlet.  French  River  next  took  him  to  Georgian 
Bay,  or,  as  he  calls  it  for  geographical  definition,  the  Lake  of 
the  Attigouautan  [Hurons].  His  own  name  for  this  vast 
inland  sea  is  the  Mer  Douce.  That  he  did  not  explore  it  with 
any  degree  of  thoroughness  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  his 
narrative  as  well  as  from  his  statement  that  its  length,  east 
and  west,  is  four  hundred  leagues.  What  he  saw  of  Lake 
Huron  was  really  the  east  shore  of  Georgian  Bay,  from  the 
mouth  of  French  River  to  the  bottom  of  Matchedash  Bay. 
Here  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Hurons,  which  pleased  him 


*The  brief  sketch  here  given  of  Champlain's  itinerary  is  taken  from  the  writer's 
Founder  of  New  France  "  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Canada." 
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greatly  in  comparison  with  the  tract  before  traversed.  ^^It 
was  very  fine,  the  largest  part  being  cleared,  and  many  hills 
and  several  rivers  rendering  the  region  agreeable.  I  went  to 
see  their  Indian  corn,  which  was  at  that  time  [early  in  August] 
far  advanced  for  the  season. '' 

Champlain^s  route  through  the  district  between  Carmaron 
and  Cahaigue  can  best  be  followed  in  Father  Joneses  map  of 
Huronia.*  The  points  which  Champlain  names  are  there 
indicated,  in  each  case  with  as  careful  identification  of  the 
locality  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  get.  For  those  who  are  not 
specialists  in  the  topography  of  Huronia  it  may  suffice  that 
Champlain  left  Matchedash  Bay  not  far  from  Penetangui- 
shene,  and  thence  went  to  Carmaron  at  the  very  north  of  the 
peninsula.  Returning,  he  passed  through  some  of  the  largest 
of  the  Huron  villages,  and  after  sixteen  days  came  out  at 
Cahiague,  which  was  situated  close  to  Lake  Simcoe  and  almost 
on  the  site  of  the  modern  Hawkestone.  It  was  here  that  most 
of  the  Huron  warriors  assembled  for  the  great  expedition 
against  the  Onondagas.  Setting  out  on  their  march,  they 
first  went  a  little  to  the  northward,  where  they  were  joined  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Couchiching  by  another  contingent.  The 
party  thus  finally  made  up,  Champlain's  line  of  advance 
first  took  him  to  Sturgeon  Lake.  Afterwards  it  pursued  that 
important  waterway  which  is  represented  by  the  Otonabee 
River,  Rice  Lake,  and  the  River  Trent.  Hence  the  warriors 
entered  Lake  Ontario  by  the  Bay  of  Quinte. 

The  country  between  Lake  Simcoe  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
seems  to  have  pleased  Champlain  greatly.  He  saw  it  in 
September,  when  the  temperature  was  agreeable  and  when 
the  vegetation  of  the  forest  could  be  enjoyed  without  the  tor- 
ment inflicted  by  mosquitoes.  ^^It  is  certain,^'  he  says,  ^Hhat 
all  this  region  is  very  fine  and  pleasant.  Along  the  banks  it 
seems  as  if  the  trees  had  been  set  out  for  ornament  in  most 
places,  and  that  all  these  tracts  were  in  former  times  inhabited 
by  savages  who  were  subsequently  compelled  to  abandon  them 
from  fear  of  their  enemies.     Vines  and  nut  trees  are  here 


*This  map  will  be  found  in  Vol.  xxxiv  of  "  The  Jesuit  Relations,"  ed.  Thwaites. 
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very  numerous.  Grapes  mature,  yet  there  is  always  a  very 
pungent  tartness,  which  is  felt  remaining  in  the  throat  when 
one  eats  them  in  large  quantities,  arising  from  defect  of  cul- 
tivation.    These  localities  are  very  pleasant  when  cleared  up.'' 

From  the  Bay  of  Quinte  the  war-party  skirted  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  crossing  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  thence  followed  the  southern  shore  about  fourteen  leagues. 
At  this  point  the  Indians  concealed  all  their  canoes  and  struck 
into  the  woods  towards  Lake  Oneida.  Though  made  up 
chiefly  of  Hurons,  the  little  army  embraced  various  aUies, 
including  a  band  of  Algonquins.  Whether  from  over-con- 
fidence at  having  Champlain  among  them  or  from  their 
natural  lack  of  discipline,  the  allies  managed  their  attack  very 
badly.  On  a  pond  a  few  miles  south  of  Oneida  Lake  lay  the 
objective  point  of  the  expedition — a  pahsaded  stronghold  of 
the  Onondagas.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  fort  eleven  of 
the  enemy  were  surprised  and  taken  prisoners.  What  followed 
was  much  less  fortunate.  Champlain  does  not  state  the 
number  of  Frenchmen  present,  but  as  his  drawing  shows 
eleven  musketeers,  we  may  infer  that  his  own  followers 
were  distinctly  more  numerous  than  at  the  battle  on  Lake 
Champlain. 

The  height  of  the  palisade  was  thirty  feet,  and  a  system 
of  gutters  supplied  abundant  water  for  use  in  extinguishing 
fire.  Champlain's  plan  of  attack  was  to  employ  a  cavalier, 
or  protected  scaffolding,  which  should  overtop  the  palisade 
and  could  be  brought  close  against  it.  From  the  top  of  this 
framework,  four  or  five  musketeers  were  to  deliver  a  volley 
against  the  Iroquois  within  the  fort,  while  the  Hurons  kindled 
a  fire  at  the  foot  of  the  palisade.  Champlain' s  drawing  shows 
the  rest  of  the  musketeers  engaged  in  creating  a  diversion  at 
other  points. 

But  everything  miscarried.  Though  the  cavalier  was 
constructed,  the  allies  threw  aside  the  wooden  shields  which 
Champlain  had  caused  to  be  made  as  a  defence  against  the 
arrows  of  the  Iroquois  while  the  fire  was  being  kindled.  Only 
a  small  supply  of  wood  had  been  collected,  and  even  this  was 
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so  placed  that  the  flames  blew  away  from  the  palisade  instead 
of  towards  it.  On  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  fire  the  fort 
all  semblance  of  discipline  was  thrown  to  the  winds.  ^^  There 
also  rose  such  disorder  among  them,"  says  Champlain/'  that  one 
could  not  understand  one  another,  which  greatly  troubled  me. 
In  vain  did  I  shout  in  their  ears  and  remonstrate  to  my 
utmost  with  them  as  to  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  them- 
selves by  their  bad  behaviour,  but  on  account  of  the  great 
noise  they  made,  they  heard  nothing.  Seeing  that  shouting 
would  only  burst  my  head  and  that  my  remonstrances  were 
useless  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  disorder,  I  did  nothing  more, 
but  determined,  together  with  my  men,  to  do  what  we  could 
and  fire  upon  such  as  we  could  see.^' 

The  fight  itself  lasted  only  three  hours,  and  the  casualties 
of  the  attacking  party  were  inconsiderable,  since  but  two 
of  their  chiefs  and  fifteen  warriors  were  wounded.  In  addition 
to  their  repulse,  the  Hurons  suffered  a  severe  disappointment 
through  the  failure  to  join  them  of  five  hundred  aUies  who  had 
given  their  solemn  promise.  Although  Champlain  had 
received  two  severe  wounds,  one  in  the  leg  and  another  in  the 
knee,  he  urged  a  second  and  more  concerted  attack.  But  in 
vain.  The  most  the  Hurons  would  promise  was  to  wait  four 
or  five  days  for  the  expected  reinforcements.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  there  was  no  sign  of  the  five  hundred,  and  the  return 
began.  '^The  only  good  point,'^  says  Champlain,  ^Hhat  I 
have  seen  in  their  mode  of  warfare  is  that  they  make  their 
retreat  very  securely,  placing  all  the  wounded  and  aged  in 
their  centre,  being  well  armed  on  the  wings  and  in  the  rear, 
and  continuing  this  order  without  interruption  until  they  reach 
a  place  of  security.'^ 

Champlain  himself  suffered  tortures  during  the  retreat, 
partly  from  his  wounds,  but  even  more  from  the  mode  of 
transportation.  The  Indian  method  of  removing  the  wounded 
was  first  to  bind  and  pinion  them  ^4n  such  a  manner  that  it 
is  as  impossible  for  them  to  move  as  for  an  infant  in  its 
swaddling-clothes.'^  They  were  then  carried  in  a  kind  of 
basket,  ^^ crowded  up  in  a  heap.''     Doubtless  as  a  mark  of 
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distinction,  Champlain  was  carried  separately  on  the  back  of 
a  savage.  His  wound  was  so  severe  that  when  the  retreat 
began  he  could  not  stand.  But  the  transportation  proved 
worse  than  the  wound.  ^^I  never  found  myself  in  such  a 
gehenna  as  during  this  time,  for  the  pain  which  I  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  wound  in  my  knee  was  nothing  In  compar- 
ison with  that  which  I  endured  while  I  was  carried  bound  and 
pinioned  on  the  back  of  one  of  our  savages.  So  that  I  lost 
my  patience,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  sustain  myself  got  out  of 
this  prison,  or  rather  gehenna. '' 

The  enemy  made  no  pursuit,  but  forced  marches  were  kept 
up  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues.  The  weather  now  grew 
cold,  as  it  was  past  the  middle  of  autumn.  The  fight  at  the 
fort  of  the  Onondagas  had  taken  place  on  October  10th, 
and  eight  days  later  there  was  a  snowstorm,  with  hail 
and  a  strong  wind.  But,  apart  from  extreme  discomfort, 
the  retreat  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  they  found  the  canoes  intact. 

It  had  been  Champlain' s  purpose  to  spend  the  winter 
at  Quebec,  and  when  the  Hurons  were  about  to  leave  the  east 
end  of  Lake  Ontario  for  their  own  country  he  asked  them  for 
a  canoe  and  an  escort.  Four  Indians  volunteered  for  this 
service,  but  no  canoe  could  be  had,  and  in  consequence 
Champlain  was  forced  reluctantly  to  accompany  the  Hurons. 
With  his  usual  patience  he  accepted  the  inevitable,  which  in 
this  case  was  only  unpleasant  because  he  was  ill  prepared  for 
spending  a  winter  among  the  Indians.  After  a  few  days  he 
perceived  that  their  plan  was  to  keep  him  and  his  companions, 
partly  as  security  for  themselves  and  partly  that  he  might 
assist  at  their  councils  in  planning  better  safeguards  against 
their  enemies. 

This  enforced  residence  of  Champlain  among  the 
Hurons  during  the  winter  of  1615-16  has  given  us  an  excellent 
description  of  Indian  customs.  It  was  also  the  means  of 
composing  a  dangerous  quarrel  between  the  Hurons  and  the 
Algonquins.  Once  committed  to  spending  the  winter  among 
the  Indians,  Champlain  planned  to  make  Huronia  a  point  of 
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departure  for  still  further  explorations  to  the  westward. 
Early  in  1616  there  seemed  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
push  forward  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Superior.  Then  came 
this  wretched  brawl  of  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  which  threat- 
ened to  beget  bitter  hatred  and  war  among  tribes  which 
hitherto  had  both  been  friendly  to  the  French.  Accepting 
his  duty,  Champlain  gave  up  his  journey  to  the  far  west  and 
threw  himself  into  the  task  of  restoring  peace.  But  the  mea- 
sure of  his  disappointment  is  found  in  these  words: 

^^If  ever  there  was  one  greatly  disheartened,  it  was 
myself,  since  I  had  been  waiting  to  see  this  year  what  during 
many  preceding  ones  I  had  been  seeking  for  with  great  toil 
and  effort,  through  so  many  fatigues  and  risks  of  my  life. 
But  realizing  that  I  could  not  help  the  matter,  and  that 
everything  depended  on  the  will  of  God,  I  comforted  myself, 
resolving  to  see  it  in  a  short  time.  I  had  such  sure  informa- 
tion that  I  could  not  doubt  the  report  of  these  people,  who  go 
to  traffic  with  others  dwelling  in  those  northern  regions,  a 
great  part  of  whom  live  in  a  place  very  abundant  in  the 
chase,  and  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  large  animals, 
the  skins  of  several  of  which  I  saw,  and  which  I  concluded 
were  buffaloes  from  their  representation  of  their  form. 
Fishing  is  also  very  abundant  there.  This  journey  requires 
forty  days  as  well  in  returning  as  in  going.'' 

Thus  Champlain  almost  had  a  chance  to  see  the  bison 
and  the  great  plains  of  the  West.  As  it  was,  he  did  his  imme- 
diate duty  and  restored  the  peace  of  Huron  and  Algonquin. 
In  partial  compensation  for  the  alluring  journey  he  relin- 
quished, he  had  a  better  opportunity  to  study  the  Hurons 
in  their  settlements  and  to  investigate  their  relations  with 
their  neighbours — the  Tobacco  Nation,  the  Neutral  Nation, 
the  Cheveux  Releves,  and  the  Race  of  Fire.  Hence  the  Voyage 
of  1615  not  only  describes  the  physical  aspects  of  Huronia, 
but  contains  intimate  details  regarding  the  life  of  its  people — 
their  wigwans,  their  food,  their  manner  of  cooking,  their 
dress,  their  decorations,  their  marriage  customs,  their  medicine- 
men, their  burials,  their  assemblies,  their  agriculture,  their 
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amusements,  and  their  mode  of  fishing.  It  is  Champlain's 
most  ambitious  piece  of  description,  far  less  detailed  than  the 
subsequent  narratives  of  the  Jesuits,  but  in  comparison  with 
them  gaining  impact  from  being  less  diffuse. 

It  was  on  May  20th,  1616,  that  Champlain  left  the  Huron 
country,  never  again  to  journey  thither  or  to  explore  the 
recesses  of  the  forest.  Forty  days  later  he  reached  the 
Sault  St.  Louis,  and  saw  once  more  his  old  friend  Pontgrav^. 
Thenceforward  his  life  belongs  not  to  the  wilderness,  but  to 
Quebec. 

Any  account  of  Champlain^s  explorations  in  1615  must  be, 
perforce,  a  paraphrase,  an  epitome  or  a  criticism  of  his  own 
words.  He  himself  is  the  sole  contemporary  chronicler,  and 
the  modern  writer  who  employs  his  text  as  a  basis  cannot  but 
feel  he  is  an  interloper  who  stands  between  the  real  author 
and  his  audience.  To  read  the  Voyage  of  1615,  in  its  own 
simple  and  straightforward  diction,  is  to  reach  a  far  better 
understanding  of  Champlain's  deeds  and  character  than  can 
be  gained  from  all  the  books  and  articles  that  have  been 
written  about  him.  None  the  less  one  is  tempted  to  make 
some  comment  upon  this  classic  narrative. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  Champlain  took 
his  scientific  duties  very  seriously.  Thirteen  years  before 
he  reached  the  land  of  the  Hurons  he  had  defined  his  own 
status  by  the  publication  of  the  Bref  Discours — the  little  book 
in  which  he  describes  his  visit  to  the  Spanish  Indies.  The 
Bref  Discours  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  of  Cham- 
plain's  writings  but  it  has  a  notable  place  in  the  development 
of  his  career.  Appearing  at  a  time  when  colonial  secrets 
were  carefully  guarded,  it  gave  France  a  glimpse  of  Spanish 
America  from  French  eyes.  For  us  it  preserves  Champlain's 
impressions  of  Mexico,  Panama  and  the  Antilles.  But  to 
Champlain  himself  the  Bref  Discours  meant  much  more  than 
it  did  to  the  public  of  his  own  day,  or  than  it  does  to  us. 
For  him  it  was  a  profession  of  faith,  a  statement  that  he 
had  entered  upon  the  honourable  occupation  of  navigator; 
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in  other  words,  that  he  was  to  be  classed  neither  with  ships' 
captains  nor  with  traders,  but  with  explorers  and  authors. 

Foreshadowed  by  the  Bref  Discours  comes  the  invaluable 
series  of  Voyages  in  which  Champlain  sets  forth,  first,  the 
results  of  his  Acadian  exploration  and  then  the  discoveries 
which  he  made  in  thrusting  back  from  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Among  his  contemporaries,  some  who  discovered 
less  excelled  him  with  the  pen.  There  is,  for  example, 
nothing  in  Champlain's  writings  which  can  compare  with  the 
vivid,  tragic  account  of  Cavendish's  second  voyage.  But 
when  we  consider  the  Voyages  as  the  record  of  an  author's 
actual  accomplishment  they  will  be  found  to  give  Champlain 
a  high  place  among  the  early  explorers  who  described  their 
own  deeds.  Nor  is  this  praise  deserved  more  fully  by  any  of 
his  writings  than  by  the  Voyage  of  1615-16. 

The  opening  paragraph  is  well  worth  quoting,  because 
Champlain  is  not  prone  to  run  into  general  statement  and 
also  because  in  this  case  he  takes  occasion  to  mention  the 
obstacles  which  have  impeded  his  geographical  ambition. 

^^The  strong  love  which  I  have  always  cherished  for  the 
exploration  of  New  France  has  made  me  desirous  of  extending 
more  and  more  my  travels  over  the  country,  in  order,  by  means 
of  the  numerous  rivers,  lakes  and  streams,  to  obtain  at  last  a 
complete  knowledge  of  it,  and  also  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  view  to  bringing  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  To  this  end  I  have  toiled  constantly  for  the 
past  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  yet  have  been  able  to  advance 
my  designs  but  little,  because  I  have  not  received  the  assist- 
ance which  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  such  an  under- 
taking. Nevertheless,  without  losing  courage,  I  have  not 
ceased  to  push  on  and  visit  various  nations  of  the  savages; 
and  by  associating  familiarly  with  them,  I  have  concluded, 
as  well  from  their  conversation  as  from  the  knowledge  already 
attained,  that  there  is  no  better  way  than,  disregarding  all 
storms  and  difficulties,  to  have  patience  until  His  Majesty 
shall  give  the  requisite  attention  to  the  matter,  and  meanwhile 
not  only  to  continue  the  exploration  of  the  country,  but  also 
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to  learn  the  languages  and  form  relations  and  friendships 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  villages  and  tribes,  in  order  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  permanent  edifice,  as  well  for  the 
glory  of  God  as  for  the  renown  of  the  French/' 

Little  in  this  passage  can  be  called  rhetorical,  but  the 
paragraph  as  a  whole  is  as  near  rhetoric  as  Champlain  ever 
comes  in  the  Voyages.  Here,  at  the  outset  of  his  most  am- 
bitious narrative,  is  given  a  plain  definition  of  purpose, 
together  with  a  restrained  allusion  to  heartbreaking  obstacles 
which  year  by  year  have  thwarted  him.  There  follows  a 
brief  account  of  the  steps  he  took  to  procure  missionaries  from 
the  RecoUets  and  then  begins  the  long  story  of  which  an  out- 
Hne  has  been  given  already.  It  could  be  wished  that  Cham- 
plain  had  left  us  a  fuller  account  of  his  experiences  at  court, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  discreet  to  pillory  his  enemies, 
and  he  hastens  at  once  to  the  wilderness. 

Apart  from  its  itinerary  and  its  sidelights  of  exploration, 
the  voyage  of  1615  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  account 
of  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois.  Champlain  had  already 
described  the  customs  of  the  Algonquins  in  war  and  peace, — 
first,  in  the  story  of  how  he  discovered  Lake  Champlain,  and 
3,f terwards  in  the  sad  tale  of  the  fraud  which  had  been  practised 
upon  him  by  Vignau.  Now  he  proceeds  to  tribes  which  had 
advanced  somewhat  farther  from  the  nomadic  state  and  were 
supposed  to  be  better  material  for  missionaries.  For  those 
who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  heroic  efforts  of  RecoUets  and 
Jesuits,  the  voyage  of  1615  has  a  double  meaning.  Apart 
from  its  substantive  value  it  furnishes  a  preface  to  those 
prodigies  of  sacrifice  which  ended  in  the  martyrdom  of  Jogues, 
of  Lallemant  and  of  Br^boeuf. 

Champlain  had  formed  a  poor  opinion  of  the  savages  who 
inhabited  the  Acadian  seaboard,  and  in  no  part  of  his  writings 
do  we  find  prototypes  of  the  noble  seaman  as  depicted  by 
Chateaubriand  and  Fenimore  Cooper.  Of  all  the  tribes  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  he  knew  the  Hurons  the  best. 
The  Iroquois  were  enemies  from  the  moment  he  faced  them 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and  it  was  never  his  fortune  to  see  them  at 
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close  range  in  time  of  peace.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  he  was  impressed  by  their  superiority  in  organization  or 
that  he  foresaw  the  anguish  which  they  were  to  bring  upon 
the  colony  which  he  had  founded.  He  did  not,  however, 
fail  to  note  the  greater  skill  of  the  Iroquois  in  building  forti- 
fications. ^^The  village  of  the  Onondagas  was  enclosed  by 
four  good  palisades,  which  were  made  of  great  pieces  of  wood, 
interlaced  with  each  other,  with  an  opening  of  not  more  than 
half  a  foot  between  two,  and  which  were  thirty  feet  high,  with 
galleries  after  the  manner  of  a  parapet,  which  they  had 
furnished  with  double  pieces  of  wood  that  were  proof  against 
our  arquebus  shots;  moreover,  it  was  near  a  pond  where  the 
water  was  abundant,  and  was  well  supplied  with  gutters,  placed 
between  each  pair  of  palisades,  to  throw  out  water  which  they 
had  also  under  cover  inside,  in  order  to  extinguish  fire.  Now, 
this  is  the  character  of  their  fortifications  and  defences, 
which  are  much  stronger  than  the  villages  of  Attigouautan 
[Hurons]  and  others." 

When  we  consider  that  Champlain  concentrated  his 
energies  upon  Acadia  and  Canada  for  thirty-two  years,  the 
time  which  he  actually  spent  in  the  forest  will  appear  short. 
The  expedition  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  Lake  Champlain 
occupied  less  than  six  weeks.  The  ascent  of  the  Ottawa  with 
Vignau  in  1613,  occupied  exactly  three  weeks.  In  comparison 
with  these  brief  periods  the  Voyage  of  1615-16  will  at  once  be 
seen  to  constitute  by  far  the  most  considerable  of  his  efforts 
to  wrest  from  the  wilderness  its  secret.  Altogether  the  journey 
occupied  fifty-three  weeks  of  peril  and  privation.  What 
Champlain  thought  of  Indian  cooking  may  be  inferred  from 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  Algonquin  tabagie  at  which  he  was 
entertained  in  1613.  ^^In  respect  to  myself,  as  I  did  not 
wish  any  of  their  chowder,  which  they  prepare  in  a  very  dirty 
manner,  I  asked  them  for  some  fish  and  meat,  that  I  might 
prepare  it  my  own  way." 

We  get  from  a  book  what  we  bring  to  it.  No  one  can  read 
Champlain^s  Voyage  of  1615  with  full  sympathy  and  know- 
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ledge  who  has  not  himself  camped  on  the  banks  of  a  swift 
stream,  where  the  roar  of  the  rapid  hushes  the  murmur  of  the 
wind  among  the  hemlocks.  As  a  narrative  of  adventure  this 
tale  will  long  remain  a  classic.  But  of  value  still  more  per- 
manent is  its  unconscious  delineation  of  the  strong  and  patient 
man  who  was  and  deserved  to  be  the  father  of  New  France. 

C.  W.  Colby 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOINT 
COMMISSION 

AT  Washington,  on  the  11th  day  of  January,  1909,  James 
^^  (now  Viscount)  Bryce,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and 
EUhu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
signed  a  Treaty  that  may  fairly  be  said  to  mark  the  birth  of 
a  new  epoch  in  the  relations  of  the  two  great  democracies  of 
North  America. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Treaty  its  objects  are  thus  set 
forth:  ^Ho  prevent  disputes  regarding  the  use  of  boundary 
waters  and  to  settle  all  questions  which  are  now  pending 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
involving  the  rights,  obligations,  or  interests  of  either  in 
relation  to  the  other  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other,  along 
their  common  frontier,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  settlement  of  all  such  questions  as  may  hereafter 
arise/' 

Special  clauses  of  this  Treaty  limit  the  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Niagara  River  above  the  Falls  by  either  country  to 
a  specified  quantity;  and  provide  for  the  equal  apportionment 
of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Mary  and  Milk  Rivers,  in  the  State 
of  Montana  and  the  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
between  the  two  countries. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Treaty  boundary  waters  are  de- 
fined as  ^^the  waters  from  main  shore  to  main  shore  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  and  connecting  waterways,  or  the  portions 
thereof,  along  which  the  international  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  passes,  including 
all  bays,  arms,  and  inlets  thereof,  but  not  including  tributary 
waters  which  in  their  natural  channels  would  flow  into  such 
lakes,  rivers,  and  waterways,  or  waters  flowing  from  such  lakes, 
rivers,  and  waterways,  or  the  waters  of  rivers  flowing  across 
the  boundary.^' 
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Boundary  waters,  as  defined  in  the  Treaty,  therefore, 
include  the  St.  Croix  River  and  that  portion  of  the  St. 
John  River  between  New  Brunswick  and  Maine;  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  point  where  the  international  boundary 
strikes  the  river  to  its  outlet  from  Lake  Ontario;  Lake 
Ontario;  the  Niagara  River;  Lake  Erie;  the  Detroit 
River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  St.  Clair  River;  Lake  Huron;  St. 
Mary  River;  Lake  Superior;  Rainy  Lake,  with  the  smaller 
lakes  and  rivers  east  of  it  through  which  the  international 
boundary  passes;  Rainy  River,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  include  rivers  flowing  into 
these  waters,  such  as  the  Seneca,  Genesee,  Sandusky,  Grand, 
Thames,  French,  and  Nipigon;  or  rivers  flowing  out  of  them, 
such  as  the  Winnipeg,  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lower  St. 
John;  or  rivers  flowing  across  the  boundary,  such  as  the 
Red,  Souris,  Columbia,  and  Kootenay. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  ^^  navigation  of  all  navigable  boundary- 
waters  shall  forever  continue  free  and  open  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  the  ships,  vessels  and 
boats  of  both  countries  equally.  ^^  This  right  of  navigation 
is  also  extended  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  all 
canals  connecting  boundary  waters  now  existing,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  constructed.  Tolls  may  be  charged  on  such  can- 
als, but  without  discrimination  against  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties.  The  equal  right  of 
navigation  therefore  extends  both  to  the  Canadian  and  the 
American  canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  Welland  canal,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  canals  above  the  boundary;  but  not  to  the 
Erie  or  Rideau  canals. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  ''the  waters  herein  defined  as 
boundary  waters  and  waters  flowing  across  the  boundary 
shall  not  be  polluted  on  either  side  to  the  injury  of  health  or 
property  on  the  other.''  As  will  be  seen  later,  special  action 
has  since  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  clause, 
at  least  so  far  as  boundary  waters  are  concerned. 

By  the  terms  of  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  agreed  to  ''estabHsh  and  maintain  an 
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International  Joint  Commission  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  composed  of  six  commissioners,  three  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  appointed  by  the  President  thereof,  and 
three  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  appointed  by  His 
Majesty  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  in  Council 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. '^ 

Other  clauses  of  the  Treaty  set  forth  the  powers,  provide 
the  machinery,  and  the  legal  authority,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Commission  is  to  carry  out  its  important  duties.  The 
Commission  shall  have  ^^jurisdiction  over  and  shall  pass  upon 
all  cases  involving  the  use  or  obstruction  or  diversion  of  the 
waters  with  respect  to  which  under  Articles  III  and  IV  of 
this  treaty  the  approval  of  this  Commission  is  required." 

Article  III  reads  as  follows : 

It  is  agreed  that,  in  addition  to  the  uses,  obstructions,  and  diversions 
heretofore  permitted  or  hereafter  provided  for  by  special  agreement 
between  the  Parties  hereto,  no  further  or  other  uses  or  obstructions  or 
diversions,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  of  boundary  waters  on 
either  side  of  the  line,  affecting  the  natural  level  or  flow  of  boundary 
waters  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  shall  be  made  except  by  authority 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions  and  with  the  approval,  as  hereinafter  provided,  of  a  joint 
commission,  to  be  known  as  the  International  Joint  Commission. 

The  foregoing  provisions  are  not  intended  to  limit  or  interfere  with  the 
existing  rights  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  other,  to  under- 
take and  carry  on  governmental  works  in  boundary  waters  for  the  deepen- 
ing of  channels,  the  construction  of  breakwaters,  the  improvement  of 
harbours,  and  other  governmental  works  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  provided  that  such  works  are  wholly  on  its  own  side  of  the  line, 
and  do  not  materially  affect  the  level  or  flow  of  the  boundary  waters  on 
the  other,  nor  are  such  provisions  intended  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
use  of  such  waters  for  domestic  and  sanitary  purposes. 

And  Article  IV  is  as  follows: 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that,  except  in  cases  provided  for 
by  special  agreement  between  them,  they  will  not  permit  the  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  boundary  of  any 
remedial  or  protective  works  or  any  dams  or  other  obstructions  in  waters 
flowing  from  boundary  waters  or  in  waters  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
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boundary  in,  rivers  flowing  across  the  boundary,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
raise  the  natural  level  of  waters  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  unless 
the  construction  or  maintenance  thereof  is  approved  by  the  aforesaid 
International  Joint  Commission. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  waters  herein  defined  as  boundary  waters 
and  waters  flowing  across  the  boundary  shall  not  be  polluted  on  either 
side  to  the  injury  of  health  or  property  on  the  other. 

In  passing  upon  the  cases  which  come  before  it  under 
the  terms  of  the  above  Articles,  the  Commission  is  governed 
by  certain  rules  or  principles.  It  is  first  laid  down  that  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have,  each  on  its  own  side 
of  the  boundary,  equal  and  similar  rights  in  the  use  of  bound- 
ary waters.  Then  follows  the  order  of  precedence  to  be  observed 
among  the  various  uses  of  these  waters.  Uses  for  domestic 
and  sanitary  purposes  are  given  the  preference  over  all  other 
uses;  then  uses  for  navigation,  including  canals  for  such  pur- 
poses; finally,  uses  for  power  and  for  irrigation. 

The  importance  of  these  principles  adopted  by  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  for  the  guidance  of  their  Commission  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
boundary  waters  over  which  the  Commission  is  given  juris- 
diction support  a  population  of  over  7,000,000  people,  Ameri- 
ican  and  Canadian,  and  that  this  population  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  governing  principles  recognize,  so  far  as  these  people 
are  concerned,  the  preeminence  of  domestic  and  sanitary  uses, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  supreme  importance  of  safeguarding 
the  public  health.  All  other  uses  of  boundary  waters  must 
be  disregarded  insofar  as  they  conflict  with  or  restrain  uses 
for  domestic  and  sanitary  purposes. 

Then  comes  navigation.  The  navigation  interests  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  of  enormous  and  rapidly  increasing  import- 
ance. It  appears  from  official  reports  that  approximately 
95,000,000  tons  of  freight,  valued  at  more  than  $800,000,000, 
and  carried  by  over  26,000  vessels,  pass  up  and  down  the 
Detroit  River  during  the  season  of  navigation,  more 
than  three  times  the  freight  through  the  Suez  Canal  in 
an    entire    year.      Not  only  is   an    enormous    capital   tied 
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up  in  navigation  or  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
but  the  communities,  large  and  small,  along  these  waters 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  thereon,  and  to  a 
less  degree  communities  farther  afield  but  connected  by 
transportation  lines  with  the  lakes.  The  interests  of  naviga- 
tion are  the  common  interests  of  a  very  large  population 
inhabiting  the  entire  watershed  of  the  Great  Lakes.  While 
secondary  in  importance  to  those  of  public  health,  they  are 
therefore  superior  to  the  interests  of  power  and  irrigation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  bracketed  together  in  the 
Treaty,  power  and  irrigation  do  not  bear  at  all  the  same  mutual 
relation  to  navigation.  Broadly  speaking,  power  develop- 
ment along  the  international  frontier  belongs  to  the  eastern 
half  of  the  continent,  and  irrigation  to  the  western  half. 
Power  may  come  in  direct  conflict  with  navigation;  irrigation 
is  unhkely  to  do  so. 

The  relations  of  power  to  navigation  and  sanitation  are 
recognized  in  the  article  relating  to  diversions  for  power  pur- 
poses above  Niagara  Falls.  The  last  paragraph  of  that 
article  reads:  ^^The  prohibitions  of  this  article  shall  not  apply 
to  the  diversion  of  water  for  sanitary  or  domestic  purposes, 
or  for  the  service  of  canals  for  the  purpose  of  navigation.'' 

Uses  for  power,  though  of  less  vital  or  general  significance 
to  the  Great  Lakes  communities  than  uses  for  sanitation  or 
navigation,  are,  nevertheless,  of  very  great  importance.  On 
the  St.  Mary  River,  the  Niagara  River,  the  Upper  St.  Law- 
rence, and  elsewhere  along  the  international  boundary, 
millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  invested  in  power  develop- 
ment, and  the  available  power  is  far  in  excess  of  any  attempts 
that  have  yet  been  made  to  utilize  it  for  manufacturing  and 
other  purposes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  an  inter- 
national commission,  half  American  and  half  Canadian,  the 
settlement  of  questions  involving  the  more  or  less  conflicting 
interests  of  sanitation,  navigation,  power,  and  irrigation,  along 
a  2,000-mile  frontier,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  have  taken  a  long  step  forward.     These 
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questions,  large  and  small,  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  past  to  the  people  living  along  both  sides  of  the 
boundary.  A  question,  perhaps  a  trivial  one,  arises  at  some 
point  on  or  near  the  international  boundary.  Some  diversion 
is  contemplated  or  has  already  been  carried  out,  or  some  work 
constructed,  on  one  side  of  boundary  waters,  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  other.  The  local  authorities 
have  no  powers  or  jurisdiction.  The  injured  parties  (let  us 
assume  they  are  Canadian)  appeal  to  Ottawa.  The  case, 
cumbered  with  red  tape,  travels  deliberately  through  several 
of  the  Dominion  departments;  rests  perhaps  for  weeks  in  the 
file  basket  of  one  or  other  of  the  various  officials;  is  referred 
back  and  forth  between  the  federal  authorities  and  their  local 
officers;  finally  moves  on  to  the  Governor-GeneraFs  Office, 
and  is  sent  overseas  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  London,  thence 
takes  its  dignified  way  to  the  Foreign  Office,  back  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington.  The 
Ambassador  takes  the  matter  up  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  weary  process  of  red  tape  is 
repeated  in  the  departments  of  the  Washington  government. 
By  this  time  the  original  question  has  probably  been  more  or 
less  lost  sight  of  under  its  load  of  official  commentary.  Event- 
ually the  original  complaint,  or  its  official  version,  reaches  the 
source  of  the  trouble.  The  other  side  of  the  question  is  pre- 
sented by  the  people  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  boundary, 
and  the  documents,  growing  like  a  snowball  as  they  move, 
start  on  their  long,  roundabout,  diplomatic  journey  back  to 
the  local  complainants  in  Canada.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  such  a  case  may  travel  backward  and  forward,  not 
merely  for  months  but  for  years,  and  in  the  end  the  parties 
interested  may  be  as  far  from  a  settlement  of  the  question  at 
issue  as  they  were  in  the  beginning.  It  is  true  that  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  found  possible  to  cut  out,  in  some  cases,  the 
overseas  part  of  the  journey  and  deal  directly,  or  less  indirectly, 
with  the  United  States  Government  through  the  Governor- 
GeneraFs  Office  and  the  British  Embassy,  but  even  so  the 
process  has  necessarily  been  exceedingly  slow,  cumbersome, 
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and  not  always  effective.  Meanwhile,  bitterness  of  feeling 
has  been  allowed  to  grow  between  two  neighbouring  groups  of 
people,  separated  only  by  an  imaginary  boundary,  and  with 
every  reason  in  the  world  for  a  neighbourly  attitude  toward 
one  another. 

That  two  such  countries  as  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
with  the  same  New  World  point  of  view,  the  same  democratic 
and  businesslike  way  of  looking  at  things,  should  have  sub- 
mitted for  so  many  years  to  the  ponderous  and  circumlocutory 
traditions  of  diplomacy,  is  surprising  enough.  It  must,  at 
any  rate,  be  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  to  every  thought- 
ful Canadian  or  American  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the  relations 
of  these  two  countries  are  concerned,  the  shackles  have  been 
knocked  off,  and  it  is  now  possible  for  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  settle  their  differences  with  as  much 
ease,  and  perhaps  a  little  more,  as  if  the  dispute  were  confined 
to  one  country. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  so-called  Waterways  Treaty 
was  signed  January  11th,  1909,  and  ratifications  exchanged  at 
Washington  May  5th,  1910.  For  various  reasons  all  of  the  six 
Commissioners  were  not  appointed  until  the  end  of  1911. 
In  January  of  the  following  year  the  Commission  held  its 
organization  meeting  in  Washington,  and  adopted  rules  of 
procedure. 

In  his  opening  statement  as  chairman  at  this  meeting,  Mr. 
James  A.  Tawney,  of  the  American  section  of  the  Commission, 
said:  ^^The  work  of  promoting  closer  and  more  direct  rela- 
tions between  the  two  great  peoples  on  this  continent  who  have 
the  same  language,  come  from  the  same  race,  have  the  same 
common  fountain  of  law,  the  same  traditions,  and  similar 
institutions  of  government,  as  well  as  the  same  ambitions  for 
the  continued  success  of  their  respective  governments,  is  in 
fact  the  work  of  blazing  the  trail  for  the  judicial  settlement 
of  all  disputes  where  they  occur  between  any  two  great  nations. 

^^The  chief  cause  for  congratulation,  however,  is  that  this 
treaty  has  provided  a  means  for  frank,  direct  and  constant 
relations  between  the  two  neighbouring  peoples  who  inhabit 
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the  greater  part  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  who 
must  Hve  in  amicable  relations  to  realize  the  ultimate  ideal 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  This  commission  constitutes 
the  medium  for  this  direct  communication,  and  to  it,  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  treaty,  may  be  referred  for  consideration 
and  settlement  all  questions  of  difference  that  .may  arise 
between  the  peoples  living  along  our  common  frontier,  without 
reservations  or  qualifications  of  any  kind.  As  a  distinguished 
Canadian  jurist,  Mr.  Justice  Riddell,  of  the  King's  Bench  of 
Ontario,  has  well  said:  ^  This  may  be  called  a  miniature 
Hague  Tribunal  of  our  own,  just  for  us  English-speaking 
nations  of  the  continent  of  North  America.'  " 

And  in  closing  his  address  Mr.  Tawney  quoted  the  words 
of  Mr.  Commissioner  Gore  in  deciding  a  case  arising  under 
the  Jay  Treaty,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  the 
attitude  adopted  by  the  six  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  International 
Joint  Commission  toward  the  important  questions  with  which 
they  have  already  been  caUed  upon  to  deal.  ^'Although," 
said  Gore,  '*I  am  a  citizen  of  but  one  nation  I  am  constituted 
a  judge  for  both.  Each  nation  has  the  same,  and  no  greater 
right,  to  demand  of  me  fidelity  and  diligence  in  the  examination, 
exactness,  and  justice  of  the  decision."  The  Commissioners 
have  not  approached  these  questions  as  two  distinct  groups  of 
national  representatives,  each  jockeying  for  advantages  for 
its  own  side,  but  rather  as  members  of  a  single  tribunal, 
anxious  to  harmonize  differences  between  the  two  countries, 
and  to  render  decisions  which  would  do  substantial  justice  to 
all  legitimate  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary,  and 
particularly  to  those  of  the  common  people. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1912  a  number  of  important  ques- 
tions have  been  brought  before  the  Commission  for  settlement, 
under  the  terms  of  Articles  III  and  IV  of  the  Treaty.  In 
every  case  but  one  the  decision  has  been  unanimous,  and  in 
that  case  the  point  at  issue  was  not  one  affecting  interests  on 
either  side,  but  simply  whether  or  not  a  certain  application  for 
approval  of  a  dam  extending  from  shore  to  shore  of  an  inter- 
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national  stream  came  properly  within  the  classes  of  cases 
with  which  the  Commission  was  called  upon  to  deal.  The 
majority  of  the  Commission  decided  that  they  had  not  juris- 
diction; two  of  the  commissioners  took  the  contrary  view. 

Of  these  various  applications,  one  of  the  most  important 
was  for  approval  of  a  diversion  dam  on  the  St.  Mary  River 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In  reality  there  were  two  applications, 
one  from  the  Michigan  Northern  Power  Company,  on  the 
United  States  side,  and  the  other  from  the  Algoma  Steel 
Corporation,  a  Canadian  company.  Each  applied  for  author- 
ity to  build  works  from  its  own  side  to  the  international  bound- 
ary, the  combined  works  making  one  structure  across  the 
river.  At  the  hearings,  legal  and  engineering  representatives  of 
various  municipalities  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Superior,  and  of 
railway  and  other  corporations,  expressed  anxiety  lest  the 
proposed  works  should  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  level  of 
Lake  Superior  and  causing  serious  damage  to  wharves, 
buildings,  and  sewage  systems  in  Duluth,  Fort  WiUiam,  and 
other  towns  around  the  lake.  After  hearing  the  testimony  of 
a  number  of  expert  engineers,  including  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  governments,  the  Commission 
approved  of  the  proposed  works  upon  certain  conditions  as  to 
construction  and  maintenance  which,  instead  of  being  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  navigation  and  of  the  several 
communities  around  Lake  Superior,  would,  by  maintaining  the 
level  of  the  lake  between  certain  points,  be  very  much  to  the 
public  advantage.  As  part  of  their  order  of  approval,  the 
Commission  made  it  a  condition  that  the  works,  both  during 
construction  and  thereafter,  were  to  be  under  the  direct  control 
of  an  international  board  of  engineers,  one  member  of  which 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Canadian  and  the  other  by  the 
United  States  government.  This  board  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed. Colonel  M.  M.  Patrick,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
representing  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart,  Chief 
Hydrographer  of  the  Department  of  Naval  SerVice,  represent- 
ing Canada.  In  this  way  it  was  found  possible  to  settle,  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  very  important 
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interests  concerned,  American  and  Canadian,  public,  naviga- 
tion, and  power,  a  question  which  might  have  dragged  along 
for  years  under  the  old  diplomatic  procedure  and  been  the 
cause  of  international  irritation  and  material  loss  on  both 
sides  of  the  boundary. 

Three  matters  have  been  referred  to  the  Commission, 
under  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty,  for  investigation  and  report. 
One  of  these,  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  dyke  in  the 
Detroit  River,  which  of  course  is  an  international  stream,  has 
been  disposed  of.  The  enormous  extent  and  value  of  the  ship- 
ping using  this  waterway  has  already  been  suggested.  It  was 
found  that  certain  dangerous  currents  swept  across  the 
Livingstone  channel  in  the  Detroit  River,  which  were  a  menace 
to  navigation.  A  dyke  was  proposed  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  channel  to  intercept  these  currents.  At  the  hearings 
Canadian  interests  objected  to  the  building  of  the  dyke  in  the 
position  first  proposed,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  diverting  Detroit  sewage  on  to  the  Canadian  shore, 
and  would  in  other  ways  cause  serious  damage  to  commu- 
nities in  Canada.  The  Commission  finally  recommended  to 
the  two  governments  that  the  dyke  should  be  built  on 
the  west  side  of  the  channel,  where  it  would  serve  the 
same  purpose,  so  far  as  the  dangerous  cross  currents  were 
concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  would  meet  the  objections 
raised  against  the  dyke  on  the  east  side  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  engineers. 

The  second  question  referred  under  Article  IX  relates  to 
the  levels  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  tributary  waters. 
The  Commission  was  asked  to  report  what  levels,  or  range  of 
levels,  could  be  maintained  in  these  international  waters,  which 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  on  both  sides 
of  the  boundary — navigation,  agriculture,  fishing,  lumbering, 
and  power.  To  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question  it 
has  been  necessary  to  employ  a  staff  of  engineers  for  the 
last  two  years,  as  neither  government  had  so  far  carried  out 
anything  more  than  fragmentary  surveys  in  this  district. 
These  engineers  are  under  the  direction  of  two  consulting 
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engineers,  one  American  (Mr.  Adolph  F.  Meyer,  of  Minne- 
apolis) and  the  other  Canadian  (Mr.  Arthur  V.  White,  of 
Toronto),  who  expect  to  submit  their  final  report  to  the  Com- 
mission this  summer. 

To  most  people  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  country  is  a 
comparatively  unknown  region,  and  the  popular  impression 
probably  is  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  importance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  hearings  held  by  the  Commission  brought 
out  the  facts  that  the  navigation,  power,  and  other  interests 
which  will  be  affected  by  the  Commission's  decision  have 
invested  something  over  $100,000,000  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
district;  that  the  resources  of  the  region  are  enormous  and  only 
beginning  to  be  developed;  and  that  communities  as  far  apart 
as  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  are  more  or  less  directly  interested 
in  the  fixing  of  a  level  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  its 
tributaries  which  will  give  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  boundary. 

The  third  question,  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
referred  to  the  Commission  under  Article  IX,  relates  to  the 
pollution  of  boundary  waters.  Such  pollution,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  prohibited  by  the  last  paragraph  of  Article 
IV.  With  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  this  clause  of  the 
Treaty,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
sent  to  the  Commission  the  following  reference: 

1.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  causes  and  in  what  localities  have 
the  boundary  waters  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  been  polluted 
so  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  health  and  unfit  for  domestic  or  other 
uses  ? 

2.  In  what  way  or  manner,  whether  by  the  construction  and 
operation  of  suitable  drainage  canals  or  plants  at  convenient  points  or 
otherwise,  is  it  possible  and  advisable  to  remedy  or  prevent  the  pollution 
of  these  waters,  and  by  what  means  or  arrangement  can  the  proper  con- 
struction or  operation  of  remedial  or  preventive  works,  or  a  system  or 
method  of  rendering  these  waters  sanitary  and  suitable  for  domestic  and 
other  uses,  be  best  secured  and  maintained  in  order  to  secure  the  adequate 
protection  and  development  of  all  interests  involved  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary,  and  to  fulfil  the  obligations  undertaken  in  Article  IV  of  the 
waterways  treaty  of  January  11th,  1909. 
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This  reference  is  dated  August  1st,  1912.  On  January  16th, 
1914,  the  Commission  sent  the  two  Governments  a  Progress 
Report  on  the  first  branch  of  the  investigation,  as  to  the  extent, 
causes  and  locahties  of  pollution.  This  report  embodies  the 
result  of  exhaustive  field  investigations,  by  a  corps  of  sanitary 
experts,  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Allan  J.  McLaughlin 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  McCuUough,  Chief  Officer  of 
Health  of  Ontario,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Dallyn,  Provincial  Sanitary 
Engineer  of  Ontario.  Throughout  the  investigation  the  Com- 
mission has  had  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  and  of  the  Boards  of  Health  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  New  York,  and  Michigan. 

The  investigation,  which  covered  the  examination  of  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers.  Rainy 
Lake,  Rainy  River,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  boundary 
portion  of  the  St.  John  River  in  the  east,  wherever  pollution 
might  extend  from  one  side  to  the  other,  discloses  the  gratify- 
ing fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Great  Lakes  water  remains 
in  its  pristine  purity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  seven  million 
people  have  contracted  the  very  bad  habit  of  dumping  all 
their  sewage  into  these  waters,  and  that  the  entire  shipping  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  carrying  in  one  season  not  less  than  15,000,000 
passengers,  has  followed  the  same  evil  practice.  Serious 
pollution  was  disclosed  at  many  points  along  boundary  waters, 
and  particularly  in  the  Detroit  and  Niagara  rivers,  where 
the  cities  of  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
communities  on  both  sides  of  the  rivers,  have  been  doing  their 
best  to  make  the  water  of  these  rivers  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Severe  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  lake  cities 
have  for  years  past  warned  these  communities  that,  while 
they  were  spending  hundreds  of  millions  on  their  streets  and 
buildings  and  in  other  ways  adding  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  their  inhabitants,  the  most  vital  consideration  of 
all,  that  of  public  health,  was  being  grossly  neglected.  If  the 
International  Joint  Commission  should  achieve  nothing  more 
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than  to  awaken  the  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  vital 
importance  of  protecting  their -water  supplies,  it  will  have 
more  than  justified  its  existence. 

Last  year  the  Commission  took  up  the  second  branch  of 
the  Pollution  Investigation,  and  as  an  initial  step  held  a  con- 
ference in  New  York  with  a  group  of  sanitary  engineers,  includ- 
ing men  of  international  standing,  such  as  Mr.  George  W. 
Fuller,  Mr.  Earle  B.  Phelps,  and  Mr.  George  C.  Whipple. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  and  the  subsequent  delibera- 
tions of  the  Commission,  it  was  decided  to  adopt,  tentatively 
at  least,  certain  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  experts 
were  in  agreement.  The  most  vital  of  these  principles  is,  that 
while  in  certain  cases  where  the  ratio  of  water  to  volume  of 
sewage  is  unusually  large,  the  discharge  of  crude  sewage  into 
boundary  waters  may  be  without  danger,  ^^  effective  sanitary 
administration  requires  the  adoption  of  the  general  policy 
that  no  untreated  sewage  from  cities  or  towns  shall  be  dis- 
charged into  the  boundary  waters. ^^  The  other  principles 
relate  more  specifically  to  methods  of  sewage  purification  and 
water  purification. 

Engineering  parties  are  now  stationed  at  Buffalo  and 
Detroit,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Earle  B.  Phelps,  collecting 
data  to  guide  the  Commission  in  answering  the  second  branch 
of  the  investigation,  and  in  making  its  final  report  to  the  two 
governments. 

The  life  of  the  Treaty,  and  therefore  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  is  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications,  and  ^  thereafter  until  terminated  by  twelve 
months'  written  notice  given  by  either  High  Contracting 
Party  to  the  other.''  It  therefore  may  be  denounced  by  either 
side  any  time  after  May  5th  of  the  present  year,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that,  in  the  light  of  what  the  Commission  has  already 
accomplished,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  settling  questions 
pending  between  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  preventing  disputes  regarding  the  use  of  boundary  waters, 
and  in  view  of  its  value  to  both  countries  in  the  peaceful  and 
equitable  disposition  of  the  countless  similar  questions  that 
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must  inevitably  arise  in  the  future,  neither  the  Government 
of  Canada  nor  that  of  the  United  States  will  be  disposed  to 
put  an  end  to  either  the  Treaty  or  the  Commission,  certainly 
not  while  the  present  happy  relations  exist  between  the  two 
countries — and  let  us  hope  that  those  relations  will  be  per- 
petual. 

Lawrence  J.  Burpee 
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Where  shall  those  feet  tread  on  the  unknown  way, 
That  here  explored,  untiring,  our  dull  sod? 

What  shall  that  mind  discover  and  survey 
Upon  the  illimitable  fields  of  God? 

Must  we  not  feel  that  swift  from  star  to  star, 
From  station  unto  station,  that  great  soul. 

An  emigrant,  shall  reach  from  worlds  afar. 

Through  wide-flung  portals.  Being's  perfect  goal! 

Barry  Dane 

(John  E.  Logan) 


THE  RELIGIOUS  LIBERALISM  OF 
SAINT-SIMON 

HTHE  application  of  the  term  conveying  the  theme  of  the 
following  short  study  to  the  reactionary  aristocrat  whose 
political  vision  was  steadfastly  turned  backward  from  his 
own  time  might  at  first  suggest  to  a  reader  that  the  title  was 
selected  with  a  view  to  paradox,  so  constantly  do  we  find  the 
name  of  Saint-Simon  coupled  in  accredited  authorities  with 
such  phrases  as  ^^ belated  absolutist/'  or  others  of  like  import. 
With  his  conception  of  the  sound  and  wise  political  ordering 
of  the  State,  the  present  paper  has  no  concern,  for  Saint-Simon 
frankly  admits  that  neither  in  that  connexion  nor  in  his 
portraitures  of  antagonists  does  he  strive  after  the  objective 
aloofness  of  a  philosopher.  ^'Le  stoique  est  une  belle  et  noble 
chimere.  Je  ne  me  pique  done  pas  d'impartialit^,  je  le  ferais 
vainement.^'  His  is  above  all  the  painter's  brush;  and  to  his 
strength  and  dexterity  in  its  handling  we  owe  the  colour, 
glow,  and  dramatic  vitality  of  his  unique  incomparable  pages. 
What  seems  less  frankly  recognized,  or  at  least  declared, 
by  his  commentators  is  his  generous  breadth  and  consistency 
of  view  concerning  the  deepest,  the  most  momentous  of  all 
human  questions,  his  own  answer  to  which  is  given  in  the 
solemnly  reverent  expression  of  Catholic  faith  of  the  opening 
clauses  of  his  will;  not  Pascal  himself  reveals  a  more  earnest 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  inner  shrine  which  all  truly 
religious  souls  approach  in  a  spirit  of  humility.  ^^I  was  too 
ignorant,''  Saint-Simon  says  elsewhere  (X,  6)  '^to  dash  into 
theological  disputes."  ^' I  hold  all  parties  detestable  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  State.  There  is  no  other  party  than  that 
of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  Thus,  in  no  aspect  am  I  a  Jansenist." 
(IX,  1.)  ^^To  lead  a  simple,  retired,  laborious,  close  life, 
or  merely  to  be  intimate  with  such  persons,  is  quite  enough  to 
incur  the  taint  of  Jansenism."     Yet  this  is  entirely  reconcil- 
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able  with  a  spirit  of  invigorating  independence  as  daring  in 
character  as  any  in  his  own  time.  '^I  used  to  reply  so  frankly 
and  emphatically  according  to  the  truth  and  my  own  conviction 
that  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  often  chided  me  for  it,  saying  that 
I  should  be  ousted  and  perhaps  committed  to  the  Bastille  '^ 
(X,  6),  a  fate  which  would  almost  certainly  have  been  his  had 
the  memoirs  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  inasmuch  as  he  respected 
powerful  religious  orders  no  more  than  he  spared  persons,  and 
refused  homage  to  even  the  most  august  of  prerogatives: — 
'^I  hold  the  Church  of  Rome  for  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  the  others,  with  whom  we  must  dwell  in  communion; 
mistress,  magistra  not  domina.''^ 

The  absorbing  interest  in  such  a  study  consists  in  tracing 
with  some  method  his  unflinching  pursuit  of  his  object  in 
dealing  with  facts  which  have  come  under  his  observation  or 
of  which  he  believes  himself  trustworthily  informed,  for  with 
purely  speculative  considerations  or  the  formulas  of  belief 
his  philosophy  is  in  no  wise  concerned;  such  things  are  admit- 
tedly beyond  him.  No  better  example  could  be  found  than 
in  the  several  long  passages  which  he  devoted  to  Fenelon. 
The  most  frequently  quoted  of  these  contains  the  satirical 
reference  to  the  mystical  alliance  with  Madame  de  Guy  on 
(^'leur  sublime  s^amalgama'');  and  it  is  precisely  because  of 
Saint-Simon^s  dislike  of  vapouring  that  he  invented  the  happy 
and  now  classic  phrase:  similarly,  of  Maximes  des  Saints  with 
'4ts  confused  and  blundering  style  ....  its  barbarism  in  terms, 
composing,  as  it  were,  a  strange  tongue'^  (I,  27),  and  thus 
contrasting  with  the  home-thrusting  logic  of  Bossuet^s  In- 
struction sur  les  etats  d^oraison,  which  all  could  understand. 
To  this  dispute,  the  settlement  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
considered  really  vital  by  the  hierarchy,  Saint-Simon  applies 
the  robust  common  sense  of  a  plain  believer,  content  with  the 
exposition  which  a  lay  mind  can  grasp,  and  rejecting  the  elusive 
propositions  of  an  opinion  irreducible  to  ordinarily  intelligi- 
ble terms.  But  this  attitude,  which  some  might  be  disposed  to 
describe  as  theological  philistinism,  does  not  conflict  with  his 
capacity  for  generous  recognition  of  the  qualities  which  stamp 
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the  man  and  the  prelate:  ^^Rien  qui  ne  ftit  digne  d'un 
6veque  et  d'un  grand  seigneur. '^  '^  Monsieur  de  Cambray 
eubit  ce  dernier  d^gotit  avec  la  meme  grandeur  d'ame  qu'il 
avait  regu  et  adh6r6  k  sa  condamnation ''  (XI,  3) ;  the  rest  of 
the  splendid  eulogy  (with  its  inevitable  reservations)  is  un- 
fortunately too  long  to  quote,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  writer  was  anything  but  a  friend  of  the  Swan  of 
Cambrai,  and  instinctively  distrusted  mysticism.  Are  elderly 
memoir-writers  as  a  rule  given  to  praising  those  they  have 
little  liking  for  ? 

In  the  same  spirit  he  denounces  the  suppression  of  Port 
Royal.  Dogmas  which  may  divide  the  Church  it  is  no  part 
of  his  duty  to  discuss,  still  less  to  attempt  to  settle,  but  the 
crushing  of  a  noble  collective  effort  towards  the  realization  of 
a  high  and  simple  life  seems  to  him  the  culmination  of  un- 
wisdom and  injustice.  '^Thus  they  dispersed  those  saintly 
and  illustrious  recluses,  united  in  Port  Royal  through  study 
and  penitence,  who  trained  such  famous  disciples,  and  to 
whom  the  Christian  world  will  forever  be  indebted  for  cele- 
brated works  which  have  diffused  a  steady  and  living  light 
for  the  discerning  between  reality  and  appearance,  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  core  from  the  rind  (le  necessaire  de  Vecorce) 
.  .  .  the  enlightenment  of  faith,  the  kindling  of  charity,  .  .  . 
the  guidance  of  humanity  between  justified  apprehension  and 
rational  hope'^  (XII,  5).  .  .  '^Of  these  later  centuries  the 
purest,  the  most  learned,  the  most  instructive,  the  most  prac- 
tical outcome,  and  withal  the  loftiest,  the  most  illuminating 
and  clearest  (IX,  1).  Consistently  with  this,  he  directs  his 
virulence  against  those  whose  ecclesiastical  policy  had  so 
triumphantly  annihilated  the  famous  establishment.  The 
passages  on  this  point  are  quite  numerous  and  have  often 
furnished  his  critics  with  a  plausible  warrant  for  insisting  on 
his  insufficient  perception  of  what  is  owed  by  the  faithful  to 
the  earnestness,  the  learning  and  pedagogic  power,  as  well  as 
the  indomitable  missionary  spirit,  of  the  winners  in  the  strug- 
gle.    It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  what  comments  are 
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made  on  Saint-Simon  by  professors  at  Stonyhurst  or  Feldkirch 
— if  indeed  they  mention  him  at  all. 

His  audacity  and  sternness  are  capable  of  carrying  his 
judgements  much  farther  still.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  inspires  a  passage  (XII,  6),  written  many  years 
later,  revealing  to  us  what  a  liberal-minded  Catholic  thought 
and  felt  concerning  the  measure  fraught  with  results  closely 
akin  to  those  consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and 
the  Jews  from  Spain.  '' Without  the  least  pretext,  the  slightest 
need,'^  he  says,  ^Hhis  direful  plot .  .  .  depopulated  one  fourth  of 
the  kingdom,  ruined  its  commerce,  weakened  it  in  every  way 
.  .  .  sanctioned  torture  and  execution  which  really  proved  the 
death  of  thousands  of  innocent  persons  de  tout  sexe,  ruined 
multitudes,  tore  asunder  a  whole  world  of  families,  set  relations 
against  relations  for  the  sake  of  mere  greed  and  drove  them  to 
starvation.  .  .  solely  on  the  ground  of  religion;  and,  finally,  as 
a  culmination  of  horror,  filled  every  province  of  the  kingdom 
with  perjury  and  sacrilege  .  .  .  while  others  sacrificed  con- 
science for  the  sake  of  property  and  quiet.  .  .  They  were 
dragged  to  worship  what  they  had  no  faith  in.'^ 

On  reading  such  an  arraignment  as  the  above,  one  won- 
ders whether  full  justice  has  yet  been  done  to  the  high  and 
noble  feeling  which  pulsates  in  every  clause.  No  one  in  his 
time  and  country  combines  such  magnificent  indignation 
and  austere  restraint.  Saurin  in  exile,  it  is  true,  introduces 
from  time  to  time  into  his  argumentatively  doctrinal  sermons 
something  of  the  same  spirit,  but  without  any  approach  to  the 
same  quality  in  vivid  and  fervent  expression.  Saint-Simon 
seems  to  anticipate  what  might  have  been  conveyed  more 
than  a  hundred  years  later  by  Vinet,  Merle  d'Aubignd,  or 
Guizot,  though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  of  those 
eloquent  and  pious  Protestant  writers  could  have  achieved 
the  glowing  emphasis  of  the  above  paragraph,  which  not  even 
translation  can  entirely  cool. 

For  reasons  of  State,  nevertheless,  Saint-Simon  vigorously 
opposed  the  project  of  permitting  the  Huguenots  to  return  to 
France  during  the  Regency  (1716).     His  whole  contention 
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is  most  elaborate  and  thorough  (XIII,  5),  and  is  based  on 
considerations  of  pohtical  prudence, — quieta  non  movere. 
^^  Europe  was  by  this  time  accustomed  to  the  situation,  and  the 
Protestants  had  no  hope  in  this  connexion/^  Hence  it  would 
be  fundamentally  inadvisable  to  reintroduce  disturbing  ele- 
ments into  the  country,  ^Ho  re-embark  on  inevitable  mis- 
fortunes, which  had  completely  upset  the  state  of  France,  and 
had  several  times  threatened  its  stability  between  the  death 
of  Henry  II  and  the  time  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes/' 

It  is  with  the  spirit  of  brutal  repression  that  he  will  make 
no  peace;  his  individualism  rebels  against  the  coercion  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  interest  of  a  group  or  a  sect,  or  even  in 
support  of  a  specific  doctrine;  it  is  safe  to  conjecture  that  he 
would  have  been  equally  explicit  in  stigmatizing  the  fanaticism 
of  the  revolutionaries.  We  note,  for  instance,  the  terms,  much 
less  measured  than  in  the  above-cited  paragraphs,  which  he 
makes  use  of  in  sketching  the  consequences  of  the  Bull  Uni- 
genitus,  directed  towards  coercive  unification  of  religious  opin- 
ion in  France  and  prepared  for  in  a  carefully  elaborated 
campaign:  '^This  month  of  March  (1711)  saw  the  hatching 
of  the  very  beginnings  of  that  affair  ....  so  fatal  to  Church 
and  State,  so  shameful  to  Rome,  so  disastrous  to  religion,  so 
profitable  ....  to  the  ultramontanes,  to  the  ignorant,  to 
people  of  no  account,  and  above  all  to  every  sort  of  scoundrel 
and  rascal,  the  consequences  of  which  have  spread  disorder, 
ignorance,  deceit,  confusion  everywhere,  with  a  violence  which 
still  endures,  under  the  weight  of  which  the  whole  kingdom 

quakes  and  groans Far  from   me  to   undertake  a 

theological  history  ....  the  silencing  of  law,  tribunals,  and 
rules,  in  order  to  leave  the  field  clear  for  a  military  inquisition 
which  ceaselessly  floods  France  with  lettres  de  cachet  and 
aboHshes  all  justice.'^  (VIII,  11.) 

Frei  will  ich  sein  im  Denken  and  im  Dichten: 
Im  Handeln  schrankt  die  Welt  genug  uns  ein. 

His  clearness  of  vision  accompanies  him  in  the  discussion  of 
points   much   less   plainly   obvious.     Perceiving   the   logical 
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influence  of  opinion  upon  conduct,  he  does  not  shirk  the  frank 
expression  of  his  observation  in  a  special  set  of  circumstances. 
The  thought  of  abjuration,  he  is  quick  to  see,  affects  very  dif- 
ferently the  latitudinarian  with  a  universalist  tendency  and 
the  more  rigid  doctrinaire  who  looks  askance  at  those  wander- 
ing without  guidance  outside  of  the  one  safe  fold.  ♦  His  appli- 
cation in  the  particular  instance  involves,  to  say  the  least, 
generahzations  of  a  peculiarly  hazardous  character,  which  it 
may  be  left  to  historians  and  divines  to  decide.  ^^When  I 
speak  of  Protestants  (IV,  3),  I  mean  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists.  It  is  this  conviction  which  they  preserve  that  disposes 
them  to  embrace  the  Cathohc  religion  and  to  urge  their  children 
thereto,  for  the  sake  of  some  advantage,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  marriages  which  otherwise  could  not  be  contracted, 
while  the  contrary  reason  brings  it  about  that  there  is  no 
example  of  a  Catholic  prince  becoming  a  Protestant,  nor 
permitting  his  children  to  do  so,  for  any  marriage  or  any  other 
advantage  whatsoever. '^  There  is  no  implied  satire  in  this 
plain  declaration;  all  it  means  is,  according  to  Saint-Simon, 
that  the  renegade  who  secretly  dreads  consequences  that 
reach  beyond  the  tomb  enjoys  his  worldly  prosperity  with 
less  equanimity  than  his  brother  who  is  happily  free  from  such 
misgivings. 

The  tone  of  philosophical  reflection  becomes  incomparably 
graver  and  more  severe  in  dealing  with  the  institution  whose 
workings  Saint-Simon's  mission  to  Spain  in  1721  had  given  him 
opportunity  to  observe  and  meditate  upon  at  close  range,  and 
at  the  same  time  deepened  the  impression  discoverable  in  the 
Memoirs  ten  years  earlier  (1711):  '^The  Inquisition  which  I 
hold  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  execrable  among 
men.''  In  Spain  (XVIII,  3)  it  ^'ferrets  into  everything, 
takes  fright  over  everything,  comes  down  upon  everything 
with  the  utmost  concentration  and  cruelty.  It  quenches  all 
instruction,  all  results  of  study,  all  freedom  of  intellect,  even 
of  the  most  rehgious  and  moderate  kind.  It  seeks  to  reign 
and  rule,  without  any  check,  over  the  human  mind,  still  less 
without  contradiction  or  even  without  demur.     It  looks  for 
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blind  obedience,  which  dares  to  reflect  or  reason  about  no 
subject,  and  consequently  it  loathes  all  enlightenment,  all 
science,  all  employment  of  the  mind;  it  desires  nothing  but 
ignorance,  and  that  of  the  grossest  kind;  stupidity  in  a  Chris- 
tian is  its  favourite  quality,  which  it  strives  most  sedulously 
to  establish  everywhere,  as  the  surest,  most  essential  way  to 
salvation,  for  it  is  the  stablest  foundation  of  such  rule  and  un- 
disturbed domination/' 

Surely,  Saul  is  here  once  more  among  the  prophets! 
Could  Mill  or  Lord  Morley  have  ever  said  more  ?  That  such 
judicially  denunciatory  expressions  could  have  come  from  such 
a  source  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  France  is  enough  to  give 
pause  to  those  who  declare  offhand,  on  the  strength  of  casual 
reading  in  its  flippant  literature,  that  the  sense  of  rehgion  was  all 
but  extinct  among  the  highest  in  the  land;  for  it  passes  rea- 
sonable belief  that  in  regard  to  such  matters  Saint-Simon  stood 
so  alone  among  his  peers  as  to  be  the  only  one  capable  of 
discerning  the  intellectual  serfdom,  the  moral  helotage  of  the 
system. 

To  appreciate  in  their  full  measure  the  weight  and  value 
of  Saint-Simon's  rigorous  sentence  we  need  but  the  contrast  of 
kindred  pronouncements  by  his  two  younger  contemporaries, 
the  most  illustrious  open  advocates  of  religious  liberty  and 
toleration  in  that  day,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  The  former's 
^'strange  and  sinister  method  of  assault,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
it  may  seem  almost  fatuous  to  illustrate  to  presumably  quali- 
fied readers,  familiar  as  they  probably  are  with  the  categorical 
declarations  of  the  Dictionnaire  Philosophique  on  the  subject 
of  Tolerance,  the  pungent  and  caustic  style  of  which  he  could 
safely  indulge  in  from  his  coign  of  vantage  at  Ferney.  To 
Prince  Gahtzin  he  writes  in  1773:  ^^It  is  indeed  necessary 
at  times  to  fight  one's  neighbours,  but  one  must  not  burn  one's 
fellow-countrymen  for  arguments.  .  .  I  am  the  owner  of  a 
mudheap,  about  the  size  of  an  earwig's  foot,  on  this  wretched 
globe;  on  my  property  are  papists,  Calvinists,  pietists,  a  few 
Socinians,  and  even  a  Jesuit ;  all  these  people  live  together  in  the 
greatest  amity — at  least  up  to  the  present  time."      The  scor- 
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pion  is  never  without  the  sting  in  his  tail.  Ten  years  earlier, 
to  Helv^tius  (1763),  he  had  written  with  equal  clearness  and 
with  exactly  the  same  suggestion  of  venom  in  the  terminal 
phrase:  '^It  is  this  fatal  philosophy  of  the  English  that  has 
initiated  the  evil.  Those  people,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
are  the  best  mathematicians  and  physicists  in  Europe,  have 
misused  their  intellect  to  the  length  of  prying  into  the  myster- 
ies. The  contagion  has  spread  everywhere.  The  fatal  dogma 
of  toleration  to-day  infects  every  mind;  two-thirds  of  France 
are  beginning  to  call  for  liberty  of  conscience;  it  is  preached  in 
Geneva. ''  Voltaire  knew  prefectly  well  that  for  Helv^tius 
the  last  verb  needed  no  italicizing;  the  sardonic  implication 
was  too  evident,  justified  as  it  was  in  the  same  year  (1763) 
through  the  experience  of  Rousseau,  as  shall  presently  be  seen. 
There  is,  however,  in  Voltaire  no  anxious  searching  after 
the  unquenchable  light  of  eternal  spiritual  truth;  for  him  the 
endless  strife  of  creed  with  creed  merely  confirms  his  conviction 
of  the  vanity  of  the  struggle  after  the  unattainable.  But 
when  the  fervent  believer  (of  whatever  persuasion)  renders 
existence  uncomfortable,  or  impossible,  for  his  really  inoffen- 
sive fellow-man,  Voltaire  promptly  uses  against  the  fdcheux 
the  weapon  of  inexhaustible  wit.  ^^What  shall  I  say  to  my 
friend  the  Jew?  Shall  I  invite  him  to  supper?  Yes,  pro- 
vided that  during  the  meal  Balaam's  ass  does  not  take  it  in)to 
his  head  to  fall  a-braying  ....  that  no  fish  shall  swallow  one 
of  my  guests  and  keep  him  in  his  belly  for  three  days  .... 
above  all  that  no  Jew  shall  tramp  around  my  house  to  the 
blowing  of  a  trumpet  in  order  to  bring  down  its  walls,  and  cut 
the  throats  of  myself,  my  father,  my  mother,  my  wife,  my 
children,  my  cat,  and  my  dog,  according  to  the  ancient  fashion 
of  the  Jews.  Come,  my  friends,  let  us  have  peace  and  ask 
a  blessing  on  our  food. ''  ^' Would  a  reed  bent  flat  in  the  mire 
by  the  wind  say  to  a  neighbouring  reed  lying  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  ^Lie  my  way,  you  wretch,  or  I  shall  put 
in  a  request  to  have  you  pulled  up  and  burnt'  ?''  ^^  Of  all 
religions  Christianity  is  undoubtedly  the  one  which  should 
inspire  the  greatest  amount  of  toleration,  yet  up  to  this  time 
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the  Christians  have  been  the  most  intolerant  of  all  men.'' 
And  to  d'Argental  (1763):  '^Men  are  veritably  mad,  but 
ecclesiastics  are  the  first  in  the  outfit.  I  have  done  only 
one  sensible  thing  in  my  life — tilling  the  ground.  He  who 
clears  a  field  renders  more  service  to  humanity  than  all  the 
smirchers  of  paper  in  Europe.''  We  are  not  on  any  of  these 
points  bound  to  agree  with  the  sage  of  Ferney. 

With  Rousseau,  as  might  be  expected,  the  tone  is  totally 
different,  seeing  that  to  his  apostolic  vehemence  wit  and 
humour  are  equally  repugnant.  His  experience  has  been  too 
bitter  to  permit  him  to  turn  the  edge  of  persecution  and 
obloquy  with  a  quip;  hence,  the  personal  attack,  the  angry 
vituperation.  Hounded  out  of  France  after  the  notorious 
mandement  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  9,gainst  Emile,  he  finds 
himself  exposed,  in  what  purports  to  be  free  Switzerland,  to 
the  naggings  of  the  petty  tyrant  of  a  local  conventicle.  To  the 
Archbishop,  whom  he  audaciously  addresses  as  Christophe  de 
Beaumont,  he  writes  in  his  famous  open  letter  (1762): 
'^What  then  is  the  object  of  your  colleges,  your  academies, 
your  learned  foundations  ?  Is  it  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  to  falsify  their  reason  betimes,  and  prevent  their 
making  for  the  truth  ?  Professors  of  untruth,  you  teach  in 
order  to  mislead,  and,  like  those  wretches  who  place  lanterns  on 
rocks,  you  light  the  way  to  ruin."  And  with  distributive 
fairness  he  asserts  in  Lettres  Ecrites  de  la  Montague  (1764): 
^^The  Protestant  clergy  sought  to  decide  everything,  to  re- 
gulate everything,  to  pronounce  on  everything;  everyone 
modestly  proposed  his  own  feeling  as  a  supreme  law  for  every- 
one else;  that  was  no  way  of  living  in  peace  ....  It  was  indeed 
the  spirit  of  the  reformers,  but  it  was  not  that  of  the  Refor- 
mation." And,  again,  we  observe  the  directness  and  rapidity 
of  his  vision  in  the  vigorous  retort  which  might  be  made  by  an 
absolutist  opponent:  '^You,  mere  individualists  on  your 
own  admission,  speak  to  us  with  authority  [avec  empire], 
and  as  the  emissaries  of  God.  You  claim  authority  to  inter- 
pret Scripture  as  you  please,  while  proposing  to  deprive  us 
of  a  like  liberty.     You  arrogate  to  yourselves  an  exclusive 
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right,  and  deny  it  to  each  and  all  of  us  who  constitute  the 
Church.  What  title  have  you  thus  to  submit  our  common 
judgement  to  your  particularism  T^ 

These  three,  then — the  aristocrat,  the  bourgeois,  and 
the  plebeian — are  unmistakably  in  complete  accord  over  the 
ultimate  point,  the  one  supreme  contention  beside,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  liberal,  all  others  recede  into  the  hazy  perspective 
of  relative  insignificance;  in  its  defence  each  employs  his 
powers  under  the  specific  promptings  of  education,  experience, 
temperament,  and  genius;  and  if  we  to-day  enjoy  the  inesti- 
mable privileges  of  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  opinion, 
and  freedom  of  speech,  which  are  to  us  the  very  breath  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  life,  we  can  never  be  too 
deeply  conscious  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  such 
brilliant  champions  of  liberty.  Saint-Simon's  attitude  is 
much  less  readily  explicable  than  that  of  the  other  two.  It 
remains  for  some  diviner  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  human 
mind  to  determine  under  what  influences,  what  inspiration, 
a  pious  Catholic  French  noble  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
urged,  apparently  without  recoil  on  his  part,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  such  an  ideal. 

Paul  T.  Lafleur 
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CPRING,  provocative  and  strange,  was  abroad,  and  the 
^^  world  was  full  of  its  restless  calling, — a  music  of  under- 
tones, half  alarming,  half  assuring,  sweeping  the  woods  and 
open  fields  with  the  uneasy  stir  and  promise  of  life. 

It  was  twilight  of  evening  in  the  depths  of  a  dryad- 
haunted  wood.  Wild  half -in  visible  creatures  seemed  to  slip 
between  the  tree  trunks,  bright  eyes  peeped  out  from  green 
leaves,  watching;  mysterious  beings  moved  in  the  under- 
brush      Everywhere  the  faint  wild  caUing  notes  of  life 

and  love,  plaintive  and  soft.  Not  yet  pursuit,  resistance, 
triumph,  and  the  glory  of  surrender.  Tentative,  elusive,  a 
separated  sweetness  of  low  clear  call  and  reply  filled  the  even- 
ing air. 

From  the  grey  trunk  of  an  oak  tree  drifted  a  dryad, 
timid,  starting  at  every  sound,  and  at  first  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing in  and  out  of  her  tree  like  a  leaf  blown  upon  by 
gentle  gusts  of  wind.  Presently  she  gathered  courage  to  look 
about  her  with  curiosity,  and  then  to  dance  in  and  out  among 
the  trees,  bending  to  listen  to  the  forest  sounds,  and  quite 
suddenly  in  a  little  lovely  flurry  of  motion,  exactly  like  music, 
becoming  motionless  to  discover  her  own  loveliness  in  a  forest 
pool.  She  laughed  as  she  sUpped  her  feet  into  the  ripples 
withdrawing  and  advancing,  and  bent  to  see  her  own  face 
framed  in  long  floating  locks  reflected  in  the  water. 

She  laughed  with  delight. 

A  dryad's  laugh  is  an  ecstasy  of  youth  and  joy,  a  complete 
and  radiant  thing,  so  perfect,  so  shining,  so  alluring  and 
love-spreading  that  human  creatures  hearing  it  are  conscious 
of  a  sudden,  swift,  upwelling  happiness,  and  the  shy  forest 
things  hearing  forget  fear  and  emerge  in  unaccustomed  bold- 
ness from  leafy  shade  and  hollow. 
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A  little  faun  looked  cautiously  out  of  a  screened  thicket, 
and  wondered  very  much  to  see  a  tree  dancing  with  its  roots 
out  of  the  ground.  He  was  such  a  little  fellow  that  he  could 
barely  remember  before  last  Sleeping-Time,  and  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  dryads.  The  Dancing  Tree  was  the 
wonder  of  wonders  and  charmed  him  into  absolut-e  stillness. 
It  was  a  Laughing  Tree  too.  The  others  laughed  with  their 
leaves  but  not  in  the  least  like  this  one.  Its  light  and  sway- 
ing beauty  held  him  in  a  spell.  He  tried  to  discover  whether 
it  was  a  white  birch,  or  a  dehcate  alder,  or  perhaps  a  mountain 
ash  that  had  thus  removed  itseK  from  its  neighbours  and 
conventionality,  but  just  as  he  was  deciding,  a  fine,  soft  rain 
began  to  fall,  and  his  mysterious  tree  vanished. 

The  Faun  puzzled  over  it  for  some  time,  but  he  was  too 
proud  and  too  shy  to  ask  the  other  Forest  People,  because 
they  all  thought  him  a  new-comer  and  so  young, — so  near 
the  beginning,  was  the  way  he  put  it, — that  they  hurt  his 
feelings.  He  watched  tirelessly  for  the  Dancing  Tree  and  it 
became  to  him  the  most  mysterious  and  joyful  thing  in  the 
forest.  Sometimes  he  saw  it  taking  the  strong  morning  wind 
on  a  hill  top,  with  its  leaves  streaming  out  in  long  bands 
yellow  like  sunlight,  and  its  queer  branches  flung  about  in  a 
sort  of  ecstasy.  Sometimes  he  saw  it  bending  deliciously 
knee-deep  in  a  pool,  dipping  its  leaves  and  branches  into  the 
water.  Very  often  he  saw  it  drifting  and  floating  through 
the  forest  twihght,  a  dream  tree.  Sometimes  he  saw  it  not 
at  all  for  a  long  time.  Then  a  sudden  laugh  would  bubble 
up  somewhere  like  a  spring  leaping  to  catch  the  sunshine, 
and  his  heart  would  catch  the  sunshine  too.  But  he  never 
ventured  near.  One  moonlight  night  he  saw  it  a  slim  flash- 
ing thing  of  naked  silver,  swift  and  swaying,  and  he  said  to 
himself  with  dehght, — '^It's  a  beautiful  wild  flowering  plum.'' 

One  drowsy  mid-day  the  Faun  fell  asleep,  and  awaking 
suddenly  he  found  the  Dancing  Tree  kneeling  near  him.  He 
was  so  frightened  and  startled  that  he  instantly  curled  up 
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in  a  tight  ball  like  a  porcupine  and  turned  the  colour  of  a 
dead  leaf. 

^^Dear  little  Faun!^'  said  the  Dryad,  but  he  was  too 
fearful  to  move. 

^'Please  come  and  play/'  said  the  Dryad.  "1  belong  to 
the  Forest  People — did  you  think  I  was  a  Human?  I've 
been  looking  everywhere  for  you." 

Still  the  Faun-porcupine  wouldn't  answer. 

'^Very  well,"  said  the  Dryad  sorrowfully,  ^^I'U  go  back 
into  my  tree, — a  sad  cypress  if  I  can  find  one, — and  not  dance 
any  more  till  you  promise  to  play." 

At  this  the  Faun  was  so  surprised  that  he  opened  his 
eyes  wide. 

'^Aren't  you  a  tree  ?"  he  said.  ^^ A  Dancing  Tree  without 
roots?" 

Then  the  Dryad  sparkled  into  laughter  and  the  whole 
forest,  held  as  it  was  in  the  stillness  of  the  noon-day,  rustled 
joyfully  to  the  sound. 

^^I'm  a  dryad,"  she  said.  ^^AU  the  trees  are  mine.  Come 
and  I'll  show  you  my  little  secret  doors." 

She  held  out  her  hands  and  when  she  looked  into  the 
Faun's  eyes,  which  were  clear  and  brown  like  forest  pools, 
she  found  a  smile  in  each  striking  up  from  the  bit  of  sunshine 
that  had  got  out  of  her  laugh  into  his  heart,  and  he  couldn't 
help  chuckling  and  skipping  on  his  heels. 

'^  Once  there  was  one  of  my  people  in  each  tree,"  explained 
the  Dryad,  ^^but  now  there's  nobody  but  me  in  this  wood." 

^^  Where  have  they  all  gone  ?"  asked  the  Faun. 

'^ Moved  or  killed,"  she  answered  carelessly.  ^^ Sometimes 
Humans  do  it.  There's  a  law  that  now  and  then  one  of  us 
has  to  live  with  Humans,  and  if  they  never,  never  see  that  we 
are  really  dryads  we  can't  ever  get  back  into  the  trees  and 
so  we  die.    Once  I  hved  among  them." 

''You!"  breathed  the  Faun. 

''Yes.  I  can  hardly  remember,  but  it  was  uncomfortable. 
Only,  the  Human  I  lived  with  knew  I  was  a  dryad,  and  he 
was  almost  like  the  Forest  People  himself,  so  that  made  it 
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easy  to  get  away/'  she  said  heartlessly.  '^We  lived  in  a  wood 
in  a  sort  of  human  tree.  They  are  far  too  large  and  very 
ill-fitting.  My  Human  had  eyes  like  yours, — not  sky-coloured, 
but  brown  like  a  wood  pool.  He  was  always  looking  at  me  so 
sadly  and  watching  to  see  if  I  would  leave  him,  but  he  made  it 
beautifully  free.  So  one  day  I  just  spread  out  my  arms,  and 
ran,  and  ran,  and  I  never  went  back.  He  stayed  in  the  wood 
and  wandered  about,  looking  and  looking  for  me.  He  slept 
out  among  the  trees  under  the  stars,  and  he  used  to  call  and 
coax.  Sometimes  I  was  quite  near,  but  I  wouldn't  even 
peep  out,"  said  the  Dryad  lightly.    ^^He  got  very  sad.'' 

^^What  is  sad  ?"  said  the  Faun,  but  somehow  he  almost 
knew. 

^^0,  sad  is  like  too  many  rainy  days  together,  except 
that  I  think  they're  fun,"  said  the  Dryad. 

^^And  what  happened  to  him?"  asked  the  Faun. 

'^I  don't  know,"  said  the  Dryad.  ^^I  ran  far,  far  away. 
Shall  I  show  you  how  I  ran  ?" 

She  poised  herself  on  tip-toe,  stretching  up  her  lovely 
arms.  Then  she  bent  her  head  forward  and  was  gone  like  a 
flash,  a  breath  of  a  wild  flowering  cherry.  The  Faun  heard 
her  laugh  inside  one  of  her  trees,  and  saw  her  no  more  that  day. 

Indeed,  she  was  oftenest  alone.  When  the  white  moonlight 
]ay  brightly  on  the  meadows  she  dehghted  to  bathe  in  dew 
and  plunge  herself  into  the  tall  grey  grasses  heavy  with  the 
evening's  tears,  as  if  it  were  a  stream.  Then  a  perfect  mad- 
ness of  motion,  of  sudden  flight,  and  dancing,  whirling  steps 
would  seize  her,  and  bathed  in  dew  and  moonlight,  alive  to 
lovely  laughter,  of  all  sweet  things  she  was  the  most  enchant- 
ing and  delicious.  But  she  was  wild  as  the  flying  petals  of 
the  flowering  plum  shaken  in  a  sudden  storm,  or  the  shadows 
of  summer  clouds  blown  swiftly  over  golden  grain. 

The  delicate  colours  and  scents  of  spring,  the  Hght 
elusive  sweetness  of  its  leaf  and  blossom  deepened  impercept- 
ibly into  richer  tint  and  fragrance.    With  the  coming  of  summer 
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something  of  tender  surprise,  something  of  poignant  and 
exquisite  suggestion  was  gone  from  the  forest,  or  merged  into 
a  fuller  and  more  abundant  beauty.  The  strange,  deep  passion 
of  life  fulfilling  itself  brooded  over  the  nests  and  the  trees  and 
green  things,  and  the  places  of  the  wild  creatures.  The 
glory  and  stillness  of  mid-summer  clasped  the  woods  in  a 
profound  hush  and  shining  warmth. 

Even  the  Dyrad  felt  the  golden  langour,  and  slept  in 
grassy  hollows  in  the  noontide  heat.  The  httle  Faun  could 
steal  quite  near  and,  squatting  on  his  heels,  watch  her  while 
she  slept.  He  thought  her  at  her  sweetest  stretched  on  the 
green  grass  with  her  eyes  closed,  her  delicate  body  drooping 
like  a  flower,  all  unresisting  tender  curves,  her  breast  lifting 
to  each  soft  breath,  and  the  dear "  mockery  of  her  face 
turned  against  an  upflung  arm  and  half  hidden  by  her  silken 
drift  of  hair.  .  . .  She  would  lie  so  still  that  by  the  gleam 
and  smooth  whiteness  of  her  she  might  have  been  a  statue, 
but  that  no  statue  yields  so  tenderly  to  utter  rest,  or  gives 

such  cool  and  dewy  fragrance  to  the  wandering  airs Later 

she  would  wake  and  spring  to  dip  herself  in  the  mountain 
stream,  and  fling  the  water  about  her  flashing  self  in  laughter. 
Then  she  would  dance  all  the  mystery  and  deep  wonder  of 
the  summer  night,  by  moonlight — golden  now  and  liquid. 

Sometimes  she  went  about  the  woods  and  fields  intent 
upon  practical  matters. 

The  Faun  saw  her  leaning  into  a  song-sparrow^s  nest 
scolding  the  mother  of  the  brood  severely. 

''It's  all  very  well  to  be  proud  of  a  fine  family,^'  she  was 
saying,  ''but  three  broods  in  one  season,  if  it's  going  to  mean 
an  untidy  nest  and  crowding  and  quarreling  over  the  food, 
is  not  fine  at  all.  You  only  had  to  push  out  two  eggs  you  say ! 
That's  no  excuse.  How  wicked  of  you  to  build  your  nest  so 
small!  You're  in  too  great  a  hurry.  Don't  begin  another 
family  till  you've  taught  the  first  to  fly.  It's  one  thing  to 
be  proud  of  your  sons'  voices  if  they're  out  in  the  woods  and 
capable,  but  broken  egg-shells  are  a  very  different  matter." 
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On  a  day  of  profound  heat  and  stillness  Pan  came  to 
the  forest.  The  Faun,  greatly  longing  to  approach,  crept  as 
near  as  he  dared  to  the  shaggy-flanked  god  with  the  sad,  wise 
laughter  in  his  eyes,  and  the  pipe  held  in  his  great  hands.  He 
looked  a  humble  and  earth-stained  god,  this  powerful  friend 
of  shepherds  and  the  wild  things,  but  the  forest  and  the 
Forest  People  bowed  before  him.  When  he  lifted  his  pipe 
to  his  lips  and  played,  the  Faun  rocked  with  merriment  and 
shouted  as  he  flung  himself  heels  over  head.  And  then  strange 
tears  poured  down  his  cheeks,  and  sorrow  woke  in  his  heart 
and  filled  it  with  unbearable  sweet  anguish.  He  saw  the 
laughing  Dryad  still  her  dancing  limbs  and  creep  near  Pan 
himself,  exquisite  through  a  shining  veil  of  tears,  imploring, 
prostrate,  and  struck  to  unaccustomed  grief. . . .  Then  a 
swift  note  of  joy  broke  in  upon  their  pain  and  changed  it  to 
gladness  and  deUghtful  pleasure.  And  presently  a  deep  and 
measured  music,  strange  and  yet  familiar  like  all  loved  and 
remembered  things,  like  the  sound  of  summer  rain  at  night 
gently  falling  upon  leaves  and  cottage  roofs,  or  the  stir  of 
wind,  or  the  thousand  field  and  woodland  voices,  charmed 
the  whole  forest  to  slumber.  There  were  hills  and  skies  and 
streams  in  that  music,  and  all  the  colours  and  scents  and  sounds 
of  the  natural  year;  all  the  magic  that  lives  in  the  pipes  of 
Pan.  . .  .  And  with  their  waking  Pan  was  gone  from  the 
forest,  but  the  wild  thyme  was  crushed  where  he  had  rested 
and  the  hoof  prints  of  a  goat  marked  the  woodland  paths. 

When  the  first  frost  touched  the  forest  the  Faun  saw  the 
Dryad  for  the  last  time.  She  had  crowned  herself  with 
scarlet  leaves,  and  she  swung  a  long  rope  of  haws  and  coral 
barberries  which  she  wound  about  her  wild  limbs  as  she  raced 
like  a  mad  thing  through  the  paths,  aflame  now  with  the 
splendid  colours  of  the  dying  year.  Her  long  locks  flew  out, 
her  eyes  were  bright  and  shining  as  she  tossed  a  red  leaf  to 
the  Faun. 

''Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret?"  said  the  Laughing  Dryad, 
putting  a  finger  to  her  lips  as  she  looked  cautiously  round  for 
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birds  that  hadn't  flown  south  and  the  scurrying  rabbits  and 
squirrels.  ^^They  mustn't  hear,  because  it's  not  quite  the 
same  for  them.  Listen!  When  they  call  it  Winter  and  go 
to  sleep,  I'm  here  in  my  tree  making  a  new  dress  to  dance  in. 
Shadows  of  trees  you  know,  and  stream-sparkles.  I've  lots 
of  other  work  besides.  Don't  look  sad.  Cuddle  down  at 
the  roots  of  my  oak,  if  you  like,  but  don't  expect  me  to  talk 
with  all  the  buds  to  pack,  and  all  the  leaves  to  cut  out,  and 
all  next  year's  patterns  to  think  of.  Moonlight  patterns 
through  beech  leaves,  twigs  against  different  sorts  of  skies, 
wind  and  shadow  patterns,  and  sunlight  falling  different 
ways.  I've  got  lovely  sounds  to  plan  too, — my  birds,  my 
flashing,  steahng,  flinging,  hurrying,  tumbhng  waters, — and 
wind  voices — and  my  scattering  scents..  But  I'll  be  out  again 
with  thevfirst  spring  note,  and  nothing  can  keep  me  from 
dancing!" 

But  the  Faun's  woodland  eyes  were  so  sad  that  she  let 
fall  her  scarlet  strands  of  berries,  and  kneeling  down  put  her 
arms  about  him. 

^' Just  a  minute,  little  Faun,"  she  whispered  with  a  gentle- 
ness he  had  never  heard  before.  ^'Hardly  even  a  minute 
and  I  shall  be  playing  with  you  again.  Cuddle  down  at  the 
roots  of  my  tree,  and  sometimes  I'll  laugh  into  your  dreams." 

She  pressed  his  head  against  her  warm  breast,  and  he 
turned  his  cheek  to  her  comforted.  Then  she  kissed  him  as 
lightly  as  a  fluttering,  falling  leaf. 

He  heard  her  voice  very  low  and  sweet  from  within  her 
oak  tree. 

'^I  shall  be  impatient  for  Spring,  too, — because  of  you. 
Faun,  little  and  dear." 

Marjorie  Cook 
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The  sword  is  drawn — May  God  defend  the  Right! 
We  plead  Thine  own  example,  Prince  of  Peace, 
Who  drove  profaners  of  Thy  courts  to  flight, 
With  ban  and  corded  scourge 
Offences  rank  to  purge. 
And  bade  Wrong  cease. 

And  since  the  guilty  could  not  then  withstand 

The  force  of  Justice  and  Eternal  Good 

Which  nerved  the  action  of  Thine  own  right  hand; — 

So,  trusting  to  that  aid, 

May  we  be  undismayed. 

And  Evil  be  withstood. 

Not  in  presumption  do  we  bare  the  sword 

For  gain  or  glory  in  this  fateful  strife; 

But  to  maintain,  by  deeds,  the  plighted  word, 

Redeem  each  promise  given. 

Of  faithlessness  be  shriven. 

And  seal  our  Faith  with  life! 

G.  A.  SWENY 
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MAY,  1915 

0  Italy,  where  goest  thou  ?  0  land 
Adorned,  beloved  of  the  Ages  past. 
Body  of  life  and  mind  of  beauty's  power. 
Thou  longest  for  thine  irredeem^d  earth; 
Thou  takest  now  the  calloused  hand  of  War, 
Trusting  his  guidance  on  the  awful  quest. 
Fearless,  with  supple  stride,  thou  goest  forth. 
Like  a  stern  goddess,  from  her  sheltered  groves. 

P 

Hast  thou  not  heard,  hast  thou  not  seen  their  doom. 
Where  conquest  yields  an  acre,  not  a  crown  ? 
Thou  hast  had  time  to  tell  the  neighbours'  slain; 
To  see  Love,  severed,  bleed  away  life's  worth. 
For  those  who  work  and  wait — eternity. 
Thou  knowest  how  the  noble  thought  of  man, 
Grown  up  in  columns,  domes,  and  hopeful  towers, 
Cunningly  wrought  for  service,  joy,  or  praise. 
And  sanctified  through  centuries  by  life — 
Thou  knowest  how  that  thought  is  vilely  crushed; 
Dust. . . .  with  the  broken  brain  that  cherished  it! 
A  fable,  a  lost  wonder  of  the  world! 

Beloved  Italy,  where  goest  thou  ? 
Knowing  the  Worst, — fast  on  the  feet  of  Youth, 
With  confident,  brave,  sacrificial  flesh — 
Thou  fliest  North — North  to  redeem  or  die. 

Mary  Linda  Bradley 


CONCERNING  GENERAL  ELECTIONS 

pOSSIBLY  before  the  publication  of  this  numj^er  of  the 
University  Magazine  its  readers  may  know  how  Sir 
Robert  Borden  will  deal  with  the  difficult  situation  caused 
by  the  antipathy  of  Canadians  to  a  general  federal  election 
during  wartime,  and  by  the  fact  that  such  election  before  the 
next  year  shall  have  passed  is  required  by  the  British  North 
America  Act.  A  general  election  this  year,  however  un- 
desirable, may  reasonably  be  held  expedient,  because  a 
ministry  in  its  last  year  of  legality  inevitably  appears  one  of 
lessening  authority,  almost  moribund,  hence  somewhat  unable 
to  deal  securely  with  any  very  grave  business,  more  particularly 
the  exceedingly  weighty  matter  of  war.  Never  was  so  great 
need  for  a  strongly  entrenched  administration  at  Ottawa. 
Never  was  so  obnoxious  the  idea  of  ministers  being  compelled 
to  go  electioneering,  inevitably  with  dangerous  distraction 
from  public  concerns.  Never  did  it  seem  so  atrocious  that  a 
war  of  parties,  their  contrary  accusations,  the  vituperation  of 
eminent  politicians  by  one  another,  should  disturb  that  extra- 
ordinary harmony  of  the  people  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
War. 

Canada  is  morally  required,  by  sentiments  at  once  holy 
and  reasonable,  to  put  forth  every  item  of  military  and 
pecuniary  strength  against  a  tyranny  which  threatens  to 
dominate  the  world.  Hence  Canadians  instinctively  desire 
the  nearest  possible  constitutional  approach  to  imitation  of 
the  Romans'  example  in  emergencies:  they  wish  for  a  govern- 
ment so  unitedly  backed  by  the  people  that  it  may  amount  to 
a  dictatorship  respecting  military  purposes.  A  partisan 
general  election  will  not  give  us  such  a  ministry.  A  partisan 
general  election  would,  too  probably,  give  power  to  a 
ministry,  no  matter  of  which  faction,  less  strong,  less  capable 
of  swift,  great  action,  than  that  now  headed  by  Sir  Robert 
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Borden.  Yet  a  general  election  within  a  twelvemonth  is 
constitutionally  necessary.  Is  there  no  sound,  sane,  wise 
way  to  comply  exactly  with  the  B.  N.  A.  Act,  to  hold  the 
election  it  requires,  yet  to  avoid  partisan  strife,  unify  the 
electorate  more  than  ever  before,  and  obtain  a  government 
stronger  for  action  than  any  partisan  ministry  can  be  ? 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  London  Parliament  may 
well  be  invited  to  amend  the  B.  N.  A.  Act  in  such  wise  as  to 
enable  the  Ottawa  Parliament  to  postpone  general  elections 
until  after  close  of  the  war.  Would  that  course  unify  or 
more  than  ever  disunite  the  people  of  Canada  ?  Would  not 
unprecedentedly  bitter  and  prolonged  partisan  strife  come  of 
an  attempt  of  the  present  Cabinet  to  force  through  the  Houses 
such  measures  ?  What  if  the  present  Opposition  should 
consent  to  their  passage  at  London  and  at  Ottawa  ?  Let  us 
imagine  such  consent,  though  the  posture  of  parties  in  the 
provinces  scarce  warrants  the  opinion  that  the  federal  Op- 
position might  so  consent  from  fear  of  being  defeated  in 
general  elections.  Sir  Wilfrid  is,  however,  very  conciliatory. 
What  of  his  private  followers  amongst  the  electorate  ?  Did 
he  so  consent;  did  his  influence  control  his  M.P.'s  to  so 
consent;  would  not  his  electorate  largely  feel  betrayed  by 
him  and  them,  with  effect  of  a  far  deeper  discontent  and 
disunion  in  the  body  politic  than  now  exists  ?  Answer  as 
one's  sense  and  heart  and  acquaintance  with  the  electorate 
may,  yet  few  will  probably  deny  sincerely  that  discord  among 
the  people  might  be  fomented,  dangerously,  by  such  union  of 
the  parties'  representatives  to  maintain  the  present  ministry 
until  after  the  war's  close. 

That  course  surely  ought  to  be  chosen  which  will  multiply 
enlistments  for  any  service  that  the  country  may  need. 
If  a  moiety  of  the  people  were  made  to  feel  betrayed  by  their 
representatives,  would  enUstments  be  furthered  ?  Up  to 
this  hour  no  inconsiderable  body  of  young  men  may  conceivably 
have  held  back  from  Overseas  Service  on  account  of  lacking 
the  incitement  to  enlist  which  might  have  come  from  their 
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feeling  called  to  the  ranks  by  ministers  they  were  bred  to 
trust. 

But,  some  say,  the  undesir ability  of  a  general  federal 
election  is  so  great  that  Sir  Robert  Borden,  by  way  of  securing 
consent  of  both  parties  to  postponement  by  the  method 
specified,  might  well  ask  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  join  in 
forming  a  Coalition  Government  on  terms  of  equality  as 
between  the  parties.  This  suggestion  postulates  in  Sir 
Robert's  heart  a  noble  magnanimity,  nowise  out  of  keeping 
with  what  we  all  know  of  his  nature.  It  postulates  in  Sir 
Wilfrid  a  magnanimity  no  less  noble,  nor  less  consistent  with 
his  record.  May  we  not  all  heartily  believe  that  these  two 
most  honourable  men  would  agree  to  coalesce  on  equal  terms 
if  alike  confident  that  the  resultant  ministry  would  be  better 
fitted  to  serve  the  country's  interests  than  any  party  ministry 
can  be  ? 

Let  us  credit  them  alike  with  being  above  considering 
mainly  the  question — What  party  will  win  if  a  general  election 
soon  occur  ?  Let  us  suppose  they  alike  feel  that  a  Coalition 
Government  would  enhance  public  unification  on  the  main 
business  of  the  hour,  the  war.  Let  us  conceive  that  all  the 
bother  of  mutually  arranging  the  personnel  of  the  Coalition 
Cabinet  had  been  happily  encountered  and  overcome.  Were 
this  the  situation,  the  two  chiefs  might  then  well  proceed  to 
observe  and  remark  harmoniously  that  no  need  remained  for 
a  London  amendment  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act,  nor  for  a  consequent 
Ottawa  Act  postponing  general  elections. 

Such  elections,  if  held  under  such  a  Coalition  Ministry, 
could  not  be  accompanied  by  party  strife,- — no  mutual 
accusation  nor  vituperations.  Probably  representatives  would 
be  chosen  by  acclamation  in  a  great  majority  of  constituencies. 
In  many  a  riding  the  two  usual  party  conventions  might  be 
held  in  unity.  There  delegates  (influenced  by  the  chiefs' 
word  and  example)  would  nominate  the  one  man  they  thought 
most  likely  to  win  were  a  contest  held.  The  Coalition  would 
thus  be  extended  throughout  the  electorate.  Canada  would 
present  an  unprecedented,  wondrous,  delightful,  useful  un- 
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animity.  Not  only  would  every  current  and  reasonable 
objection  to  an  early  general  election  be  thus  overcome,  but 
such  election  would  be  highly  desirable.  Besides  exhibiting 
Canadian  unity,  it  would  consist  with  the  country's  con- 
stitution. 

With  the  dangerous  consequences  of  meddling  with 
constitutions,  of  setting  them  aside  for  some  temporary 
purpose,  we  have  had  much  instruction  from  various  countries. 
It  is  true  they  are  not  British,  nor  of  peoples  bred  to  our 
respect  for  established  order  and  law.  But  how  have  British 
and  North  American  peoples  retained  this  valuable  respect  ? 
By  maintaining  it.  Not  by  abandoning  it  under  the  impulse 
of  breezes  of  circumstance.  Can  there  be  any  valid  excuse 
for  imitating  South  American  examples,  when  it  is  clear  that 
nothing  but  a  reasonable  spirit  of  accommodation  between  our 
party  leaders  is  needed  to  establish  the  utmost  unity  without 
any  change  of  constitution  ?  In  the  slang  of  the  time,  it  is  up 
to  our  politicians  to  throw  down  their  daggers  of  lath  and 
harmonize  Canada  from  coast  to  coast. 

I  venture  to  point  out  to  ministerialists  in  particular  one 
consideration.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  now  seventy-four  years 
old.  He  is  less  strong  than  we  all  could  wish  him  to  be.  He 
is  greatly  loved,  not  by  his  followers  only.  Did  Sir  Robert 
Borden  frankly,  heartily,  publicly  invite  him  to  coalition  for 
the  sake  of  our  common  country,  how  should  all  who  love 
Sir  Wilfrid  not  esteem  Borden  in  the  coming  time,  when 
Laurier's  honoured  place  shall  know  him  no  more  forever  ? 

Another  consideration  for  all  Canadians  alike: — The  war 
has  not  gone  as  well  for  the  Allies  as  we  could  wish — up  to  the 
time  of  this  writing.  Officers  charged  with  recruiting  in  this 
Dominion  have,  not  quite  without  reason,  sought  to  stimulate 
enlistment  for  Overseas  Service  by  declaring  the  possibility 
that  the  English  Channel  may  witness  the  destruction  of  the 
British  fleet,  and  that  Canada  consequently  may  suffer 
Belgiumization  by  Berlin's  hordes.  This  contingency,  though 
unlikely  to  arrive,  ought  to  be  provided  against.  What  Sir 
Robert's  ministry  has  done  to  secure  our  coasts  cannot  be 
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specified;  that  is  a  military  secret  known  to  few.  With 
Laurier  beside  Borden  in  the  government,  a  public  sense  that 
Canadian  defence  would  be  taken  care  of  could  not  but 
animate  many  who  are  now  fearful  on  that  matter. 

Many  strong  young  men,  perhaps  excessively  cautious, 
but  essentially  brave  and  warlike,  may  conceivably  have 
refrained  from  undertaking  Overseas  Service  because  they 
fear  being  needed  for  the  defence  of  Canada,  later.  They  know 
and  say  that  Canada's  first  line  is  in  France  and  Flanders. 
But  they  think  a  second  or  reserve  line  ought  to  be  trained 
here.  Were  this  line  established,  they  would  cheerfully 
enlist  for  Flanders.  A  large  expenditure  would  be  necessary 
for  training  the  whole  body  of  our  volunteer  militia  for  our 
own  possibly  needed  defence.  One-party  propositions  for 
that  expenditure  might  cause  grave  new  dissension,  which 
would  be  quite  obviated  by  a  Coalition  Government,  and  an 
early  general  election  under  its  harmonizing  direction. 

Edward  William  Thomson 


J.  M.  SYNGE 

Quails  artifex  pereo. 

/^UR  artists  of  late  years  have  begun,  I  think,  to  realize 
^^^  that  they  may  profitably  remit  the  cult  of  melancholy 
and  break  themselves  of  the  habit  of  regarding  dejection  and 
its  companions  as  ^interesting"  and  specially  adapted  to  their 
artistic  needs.  It  certainly  was  time  for  them  to  subdue  their 
fondness  for  making  their  little  songs,  and  still  more  their 
lengthy  ones,  out  of  their  great  sorrows,  and  to  let  us  hear 
how  the  music  sounds  when  they  make  it  out  of  their  joys — a 
much  harder  business  for  them,  it  is  true,  but  all  the  better 
worth  attempting  on  that  account.  Augustus  Moddle  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  great  but  he  has  had  an  inordinate 
following.  It  may  seem  preposterous  to  number  J.  M.  Synge 
among  that  company,  and  indeed  I  admit  that  he  wears  his 
rue  with  a  difference  amounting  to  distinction;  but  all  the 
same  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  some  smack  of  the  Augustan 
spirit  is  discernible  in  his  work  and  prevents  it  from  taking 
quite  the  rank  that  certain  of  its  admirers  would  claim  for  it. 
There  is  in  his  presentation  of  life  something  that  does  not 
quite  carry  conviction — something,  at  least,  that  is  only  per- 
sonal and  not  also  universal,  and  that  accordingly  disqualifies 
him  from  ranking  with  the  great  creative  artists.  It  is  mainly 
from  this  particular  point  of  view  that  I  propose  to  glance  at 
his  work  in  the  present  note  which,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  does 
not  make  the  smallest  pretensions  to  criticize  him  in  any 
fullness  or  even  with  a  very  rigorous  impartiality. 

One  quality  Synge  possesses  beyond  all  cavil,  and  a  rare 
quality  it  is — the  power  of  fascination.  While  we  are  reading 
his  plays  or  seeing  them  acted  we  cannot  help  succumbing  for 
the  moment  to  the  spell  of  their  exquisite  beauty;  we  get 
tangled  up  in  it,  so  to  say,  as  if  he  had  wound  a  net  round 
about  us  and  we  could  not  escape  from  it.    It  is  not  till  we  come 
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to  think  about  it  later  on  that  we  begin  to  have  doubts;  but 
the  more  we  do  think  about  it  the  less  absolutely  satisfied  we 
feel  and  the  more  conscious  that  something  important  is 
missing.  The  very  perfection  of  his  work  leaves  a  slight  sense 
of  disappointment:  we  want  the  feeling  of  growth  and  we  do 
not  get  it.  Beauty  we  get  in  abundance,  beauty  of  a  bewilder- 
ing and  bewitching  kind,  but  not  the  sense  of  soHd  health  and 
strength  and  growth  such  as  we  find  in  the  really  great  things. 
The  perception  of  beauty  is  not  enough  for  the  great  artist: 
what  he  must  have  is  rather  the  perception  of  growth,  re- 
deeming things  ugly  and  sordid  and  miserable  and  making 
them  instinct  with  life  as  each  one  of  them  is  touched  with 
that  vital  spark.  It  is  this  lack  of  true  vitality  in  Synge's 
plays,  I  think,  that  one  tends  to  become  conscious  of  in 
retrospect.  Those  characters  of  his — do  they,  after  all,  really 
impress  themselves  upon  us  to  any  great  extent  ?  We  re- 
member them  as  forming  part  of  an  exquisite  whole,  of  course, 
but  not  as  independent  individualities.  They  are  like  a  lovely 
piece  of  mosaic  in  which,  if  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  we  can 
recall  the  different  colours;  but  it  requires  a  certain  effort  to 
do  so.  Because,  I  suppose,  they  are  there  in  the  plays,  not  as 
human  beings  with  passions  and  feelings  and  tendernesses  of 
their  own,  but  rather  as  perfectly  fitting  men  and  women  who 
go  to  produce  Synge^s  exquisite  mosaic  of  humanity.  It  is 
lovely;  there  is  no  denying  it;  but  reality  is  not  so  perfectly 
fitted  as  that,  even  in  art. 

One  cannot  indeed  exactly  say  that  Synge  is  unreal.  It 
is  rather  that  he  presents  reality  to  us  not  so  much  falsified 
as  beautified;  and  this,  I  think,  is  what  is  so  puzzling  in  his 
work.  Most  people,  when  they  set  out  to  beautify  reality, 
present  us  with  something  that  never  existed,  but  Synge 
does,  in  a  sense,  keep  the  reality  in  the  background  all  the 
time,  and  embroiders  on  it,  as  it  were.  His  characters  never 
would  have  spoken  as  he  makes  them  speak — never  so  elabor- 
ately or  exquisitely;  yet  their  speech  and  they  themselves 
have  Sit  least  a  basis  of  reality.  It  is  life  seen  in  a  beautifying 
mirror:  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  peasants'  life 
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as  depicted  by  Synge  is  the  actual  thing,  but  it  is  the  view  of 
it  that  might  come  to  a  man  of  the  cities  looking  on  with  an 
artist's  eye — he  sees  the  beauty  and  the  melancholy  but  just 
not  the  humanity.  His  presentment  of  it  is  full  of  under- 
standing, but  it  is  only  understanding  from  the  outside 
point  of  view;  if  you  yourself  were  depicted  in  that  way 
you  would  regard  the  portrait  with  interest  and  would  see 
quite  clearly  why  you  looked  like  that  to  someone  else, 
but  you  would  know  well  enough  that  it  wasn't  yourself. 
What  is  wanting,  of  course,  is  sympathy.  Sjnige  is  not 
looking  at  the  essential  thing  but  at  the  reflection  of  the 
thing  as  he  sees  it  in  himseK.  He  never  really  feels  that 
he  is  the  character  whom  he  is  portraying,  or  he  would 
have  written  differently.  In  that  case  he  would  probably 
have  been  a  good  deal  less  fascinating  than  he  is  and  would 
have  grown  loveable  instead. 

The  fact  is,  I  imagine,  that  Synge  had  not  very  much 
feeling,  apart,  of  course,  from  the  feehng  for  beauty — which 
is  using  the  word  in  a  rather  different  sense.  And  even  his 
feeling  for  beauty  was  restricted.  He  loved  what  is  beautiful 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  he  loved 
what  is  beautiful  to  the  heart;  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  most 
important  kind  of  beauty.  He  does  give  you  an  intense 
pleasure  by  virtue  of  his  perception  and  presentation  of 
beauty,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  and  limited  kind  of  pleasure:  he 
succeeds  in  conveying  from  himself  an  almost  physical  feeling 
of  fascination — a  very  wonderful  sensation  and  a  perfectly 
genuine  one  too,  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  whole  performance  is 
so  finished  and  exquisite  that,  as  I  said,  you  cannot  help 
succumbing  to  it  at  the  time  and  wanting  it  to  go  on  and  on 
indefinitely;  but  I  fancy  if  you  accepted  Synge  too  absolutely 
you  might  find  that  heart  and  head  had  gone  to  feed  your 
sense  of  beauty  to  a  somewhat  undue  extent  and  that  your 
humanity  had  become  a  little  attenuated  in  consequence. 

Finish,  then,  is  the  outstanding  quality  of  Synge's  work, 
only,  for  all  its  perfection,  it  is  not  quite  the  best  kind  of 
finish.     It  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  finish  comes  in 
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two  different  ways.  In  the  one  case  it  is  consciously  achieved, 
the  artist  insisting  upon  having  it  at  all  costs;  and  of  this 
kind  one  cannot  well  imagine  more  admirable  examples  than 
some  of  Synge's  plays  afford.  His  finish  is  the  result  of  in- 
finite pains.  He  sees  clearly  enough  in  his  mind's  eye  what  it 
is  that  he  wants;  where  he  goes  wrong  is  that  he  works  up  to 
the  vision — he  is  determined  to  make  it  beautiful  enough. 
The  perfection  of  what  he  has  to  say  is  in  the  forefront,  and 
that  very  perfection  ends  by  giving  you  a  sense  of  unreality. 
The  thing  is  too  perfect:  it  needs  the  touch  of  imperfection 
inherent  in  all  life  to  make  you  love  it,  and  that  is  just  what 
it  has  not  got.  The  other  kind  of  finish  does  not  appeal  to 
one  as  finish,  and  indeed  is  commonly  regarded  as  its  opposite. 
It  is  the  finish  of  a  living,  growing  thing  and  is  apt  to  look 
like  failure.  But  just  as  sometimes  in  a  tree  or  an  animal, 
and  very  often  in  a  human  being,  the  failure  to  achieve  is 
the  thing  we  most  admire  and  love  and  the  thing  that  gives 
the  true  finish  to  life,  so  is  it  also  in  the  world  of  art,  which  is, 
after  all,  life  seen  more  or  less  darkly  through  a  glass.  A 
tree,  an  animal,  a  human  creature,  tries  and  fails,  but  the 
mere  fact  of  its  having  aimed  at  something  beyond  itself 
allows  us  to  see  the  possibilities  in  it  as  we  never  could  have 
done  otherwise.  Failure  is  the  first  step  towards  success,  and 
the  unconscious  recognition  we  give  of  that  fact  is  that  when 
we  see  it  we  love  it.  So  in  a  work  of  art.  The  very  throwing 
forward  of  the  artist's  mind  and  soul  makes  a  bid  for  failure : 
he  is  reaching  out  to  something  of  which  he  is  not  very  sure; 
he  feels  that  it  is  there  but  he  does  not  quite  know  how  to 
get  at  it.  The  true  artist  forgets  himself  in  the  pleasure  of 
his  work,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeking  surely  equals  that  of 
finding,  or  rather  the  expectancy  of  the  one  state  is  needed 
to  balance  the  joyful  acceptance  of  the  other.  And  out  of 
such  an  attempt — foredoomed,  in  a  sense,  to  failure  from  its 
first  inception — comes  that  other  sort  of  finish,  the  finish  of 
the  living,  growing  thing  that  never  is,  and  never  in  this  world 
can  be,  perfected,  because  for  it  to  be  loveable  there  must 
always  be  the  possibihty  of  further  growth.    That  apparent 
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failure  is  the  possibility  of  growth  made  manifest,  and  in 
genuine  life  and  in  great  art  it  is,  I  think,  always  to  be  found. 

From  that  kind  of  finish  Synge  and  his  like  are  for  ever 
debarred.  His  writing  is  stiff  in  spite  of  all  its  beauty.  It 
did  not  grow  naturally  into  its  present  state:  it  was  con- 
sciously fitted  in,  though  so  cunningly  that  on  a  first  or  even 
a  second  reading  it  may  almost  seem  to  be  ahve.  Assuredly 
it  is  an  exquisite  talent,  that,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
be  overlooked  or  belittled  in  the  least.  If  it  could  take  in 
literature  the  place  that  mosaic  takes  in  art  it  would  be  fully 
justified  of  its  existence,  but  is  there  such  a  place  for  it  there, 
in  the  region  of  the  imagination?  Perhaps  there  is;  perhaps 
the  sheer  beauty  of  the  thing  is  sufficient.  Could  one,  for 
instance,  wish  for  anything  lovelier  than  such  a  sentence  as 
this  (and  it  is  only  one  of  hundreds  like  it)  from  the  ^^  Shadow 
of  the  Glen '^? 

^^Come  along  with  me  now,  lady  of  the  house,  and  it^s 
not  my  blather  you'll  be  hearing  only,  but  you'll  be  hearing 
the  herons  crying  out  over  the  black  lakes,  and  you'll  be 
hearing  the  grouse  and  the  owls  with  them,  and  the  larks  and 
the  big  thrushes  when  the  days  are  warm;  and  it's  not  from 
the  like  of  them  you'll  be  hearing  a  tale  of  getting  old  like 
Peggy  Cavanagh,  and  losing  the  hair  off  you,  and  the  light  of 
your  eyes,  but  it's  fine  songs  you'll  be  hearing  when  the  sun 
goes  up,  and  there'll  be  no  old  fellow  wheezing,  the  like  of  a 
sick  sheep,  close  to  your  ear." 

Could  any  imitation  be  so  perfect,  one  may  ask  ?  What 
a  ravishing  cadence,  what  a  wonderful  selection  of  words ! 
And  there  it  is  !-it  is  selection  and  not  growth — a  lot  of  lovely 
things  stuck  together,  and  nothing  lacking  but  life. 

It  is  worth  noting  too  that  in  this  quotation  we  get  that 
sub-taste  of  cruelty  that  runs  through  Synge's  work  Hke  a 
warped  thread.  The  nature  bit  is  beautiful;  even  if  it  is  not 
real  it  is  beautiful — the  ''big  thrushes"  and  the  ''black  lakes" 
and  "it's  not  from  the  like  of  them  you'll  be  hearing  a  tale  of 
getting  old  .  . .  .  "  And  then  the  cruel  touch — "no  old  fellow 
wheezing,  the  like  of  a  sick  sheep,  close  to  your  ear."    That 
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hard,  egoistic,  merciless  way  of  looking  at  things  is  typical  of 
Synge's  characters.  No  one  could  be  happy  in  any  of  his 
plays.  It  really  didn't  matter  much  whether  Nora  was  out 
with  the  Tramp  in  the  rain  or  baking  a  cake  in  her  own  house : 
she  would  be  equally  unhappy  wherever  she  was,  and  not 
Darcy  himself  could  have  given  her  a  moment's  genuine  joy. 
Nora  and  Pegeen,  and  the  men  too,  for  that  matter,  are  really 
survivals  of  the  Romantic  Ideal,  though  at  first  sight  they 
don't  look  like  it.  They  are  there  for  the  effect  they  make; 
they  add  to  the  general  beauty  and  they  belong  to  that — not 
to  themselves.  They  belong  to  Synge's  sense  of  beauty  and 
take  their  place  among  his  exquisitely  coloured  bits,  so  of 
course  they  cannot  have  any  personality  of  their  own.  They 
form  a  part  of  the  whole,  but  not  as  we  form  a  part  of  the 
world,  growing  by  degrees  into  the  place  we  were  meant  to 
take :  no,  each  of  them  is  set  down  stiffly  in  his  or  her  place, 
and  Nora  among  the  herons  of  the  black  lakes  and  the  big 
thrushes  would  be  unmoved  by  that  sort  of  beauty  and 
would  talk  as  she  talks  in  her  cottage  and  give  one  the  same 
impression  of  vague  misery,  and  the  Tramp  himself  would 
find  no  lasting  comfort  in  that  ^^fine  bit  of  talk"  of  his.  It  is 
unsatisfactory,  for  all  its  beauty,  and  it  is  so,  I  imagine, 
because  there  is  no  proper  place  for  that  kind  of  beauty:  it 
does  not,  that  is  to  say,  stand  in  any  real  relation  to  life. 
Compare  the  Tramp  with,  for  instance,  such  a  character 
as  Edie  Ochiltree  and  we  shall  see  the  difference  in  a  moment. 
In  Scott  it  is  the  old  beggar  himself  who  stands  out  in  our 
memory:  it  is  not  a  vague  remembrance  of  beauty,  though 
we  get  some  phrases  of  Edie's  that  are  every  bit  as  beautiful, 
I  think,  as  the  Tramp's.  But  it  is  not  those  isolated  speeches 
that  impress  us;  they  tend  rather  to  become  merged  in  the 
whole.  In  Scott  it  is  the  person  that  we  remember,  not  what 
the  person  says;  in  Synge  it  is  what  the  person  says  that 
stacks  in  our  mind  far  more  than  the  man  himself.  He  and 
artists  like  him  do  not  create  friends  for  us,  as  Scott  and 
Shakespeare  do:  they  create  wonderful  scenes,  brought  be- 
fore us  by  the  aid  of  striking  words,  but  who  it  is  who  says 
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those  words  is  really  not  a  matter  of  special  importance.  And 
so  we  feel  for  the  Tramp  neither  pity  nor  affection,  but  merely 
admiration  for  what  he  says,  while  for  Edie  we  have  a  friend's 
affection  and  like  what  he  says  in  a  great  measure  because  it 
is  he  who  says  it. 

The  truth  is  that  Synge  does  not  really  manage  to  look 
straight  at  life,  for  all  his  appearance  of  doing  so.  His  char- 
acters are  all  lacking  in  that  recognition  of  the  essentials  of 
life  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  quality  in  Scott's  typical 
creations — his  peasants  and  vagrants  and  faithful  retainers, 
and  so  on.  Even  their  gaiety  is  only  a  high-strung  side- 
stepping of  the  facts  of  life,  not  a  steady  acceptation  of  them, 
like  Edie  Ochiltree's.  Beautifully  as  they  put  their  phil- 
osophy, it  doesn't  come  near  enough  to  touch  us,  because  we 
feel  instinctively  that  it  is  not  quite  true.  They  seem  plain- 
spoken  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  if  one  thinks  of  it,  they 
none  of  them  know  very  definitely  what  it  is  they  want. 
Nora  wants — what  this  world  cannot  give,  and  she  will  not 
do  with  less:  she  wants  things  like  eternal  youth  and  ever- 
lasting beauty.  And  the  Playboy  is  much  the  same,  and 
Pegeen  too,  and  the  Tinker's  wife — and  Synge  himself,  I  am 
afraid.  They  seem  to  speak  plain  enough,  but  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  matter,  do  you  know  definitely — do 
they  know — did  Synge  know — what  it  is  they  are  asking  of 
life  ?  That  odd  sense  of  discomfort  and  dissatisfaction  with 
which  you  end  the  reading  of  Synge,  through  all  the  glamour 
and  all  the  intoxication,  is  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  perplexity. 
What  is  it  they  are  after  ?  What  are  they  hoping  for  ?  Why 
are  they  aU  so  discontented  ? 

Now,  in  Scott,  you  have  no  need  to  ask  any  such  question. 
Edie  Ochiltree  knows  perfectly  well  what  he  desires,  has 
sized  up  life,  has  found  it  wanting  often  enough  so  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned,  but  for  all  that  has  no  inclination  to 
find  fault  with  it.  He  knows,  as  Scott  knew,  that  Hfe  is  a  good 
thing  and  that,  even  if  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  lost 
the  savour  of  it  for  yourself,  it  is  still  good  for  others  and,  if 
you  have  courage  enough  and  kindness  enough,  you  can  still 
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rejoice  in  it  for  their  sakes.  He  was  able,  out  of  misfortune, 
to  look  life  straight  in  the  face  and  deliberately  to  choose 
gaiety  and  a  steadfast  courage  instead  of  dejection  and  dis- 
proportionate misery. 

That,  when  all  is  said,  is  the  thing  we  all  of  us  admire. 
Our  hearts  go  out,  not  to  those  people  who  yearn  after  beauty 
and  in  the  vain  search  for  it  curse  God  and  life,  but  to  those 
whose  desire  for  beauty  leads  them  to  accept  God  and  his 
gifts  and  to  bless  each  new  day  even  though  the  sun  may  seem 
to  be  shining  mainly  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  poverty 
and  hardship  and  misfortune  are  to  all  appearance  the  best 
school  in  which  to  learn  such  a  lesson.  ^^Qui  t'a  donn6  une 
philosophie  aussi  gaie?^'  asks  the  Count  of  Figaro  in  the 
play,  and  Figaro  replies  ^^Uhabitude  du  malheur.^'  Le 
malheur  certainly  does  seem  to  teach  the  gracious  acceptance 
of  what  comes,  the  cheerful  facing  of  bad  luck,  and  the 
humble  welcoming  of  good,  to  a  wonderfully  large  propor- 
tion of  its  habitues,  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there 
is  something  wrong  in  Synge's  presentation  of  his  characters. 
For  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  in  the  face  of  misfortune — in 
other  words,  common-sense — they  certainly  do  not  show. 
They  bear  their  crosses  in  the  middle-class  spirit,  making  the 
most  of  them  and  gloomily  yearning,  though  in  the  most 
exquisite  language,  much  as  Mrs.  Gummidge  or  Augustus 
Moddle  might  have  done,  but  as  no  true  aristocrat  or  sturdy 
beggar  ever  did  yet  since  the  world  began. 

Jacob  Salviris 
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A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned, 

To  warm,  to  comfort  and  command; 
And  yet  a  spirit  too,  and  bright 

With  something  of  an  angel  light. — Wordsworth. 

jWTANY  readers  of  the  University  Magazine  in  Montreal 
and  elsewhere  were  not  unaware  that  with  the  death 
of  the  lady  who  passed  away  after  an  illness  of  some  three 
years  on  the  19th  of  last  January,  a  person  of  rare  distinction 
had  vanished  from  our  eyes  and  an  unusually  rich  and  varied 
life  had  reached  its  final  close.  The  writer  of  this  notice  had 
for  some  years  enjoyed  the  honour  and  inspiration  of  a  some- 
what close  acquaintance  with  her,  which  had  the  effect  of 
impressing  upon  his  mind,  among  other  things  and  thoughts, 
the  strong  conviction  that  she  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best, 
bravest  and  wisest  among  the  many  good  and  wise  women 
he  has  known.  She  represented  the  type  which  has  made 
the  Empire.  Two  of  her  grandsons  are  now  at  the  front. 
She  was  indeed  ^^a  mother  in  Israel. ''  Would  that  she  were 
with  us  in  these  days  of  stress! 

Mrs.  Leonowens,  whose  maiden  name  was  Anna  Har- 
riette  Crawford,  was  born  at  Carnarvon  in  Wales  on  No- 
vember 5th,  1834,  the  daughter  of  an  EngHsh  gentleman, 
who  died  young,  and  a  Welsh  mother.  The  mother,  on 
whom  devolved  the  entire  charge  of  forming  her  character, 
was  quite  uncommonly  fitted  to  undertake  that  sacred  re- 
sponsibility. She  was  evidently  what  her  little  girl  after- 
wards came  in  eminent  measure  to  be,  a  woman  of  force 
and  stout  heart.  One  incident  in  this  mother's  life  suffi- 
ciently exhibits  her  quality.  It  was,  one  feels,  precisely 
what  little  Anna,  come  to  full  stature,  would  have  done  under 
the  same  conditions. 

Mrs.  Crawford  had  married  a  second  time,  and  accom- 
panied her  husband,  an  English  officer,  to  India.     He  had 
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been  appointed  there,  on  one  occasion,  to  survey  a  new  road 
which  was  being  built  by  the  government  in  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood  of  the  Province  of  Guzerat,  much  infested  in 
those  days  by  Bhil  robbers;  and  was  traveUing  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  public  money  in  his  charge  to  pay  the  workmen 
with.  His  wife  went  with  him.  She  had — just  as  Anna 
would  have  done! — acquired  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  Guzerati  language,  which  made  her  useful  in  many  ways 
and  enabled  her  to  render  in  the  end  a  crowning  piece  of  valiant 
and  resourceful  service, — one  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  and  only  excluding  the  applicability  of  that 
because  none  but  a  woman  could  possibly  have  achieved  it. 

The  party  had  retired  for  the  night.  It  so  happened  that 
her  husband,  wearied  with  his  day's  work  in  the  sun,  was 
sleeping  heavily  in  an  adjoining  room,  while  she  lay  on  a  cot 
close  to  the  tumbril  in  which  the  treasure-box,  with  the  govern- 
ment money  in  it,  was  wont  to  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 
A  small  lamp  stood  in  the  midst  between  its  two  wheels, 
shedding  a  faint  light.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  she  was 
roused  by  a  shuffling  noise,  as  of  footsteps.  Starting  up, 
she  saw  shadows  moving  along  the  screen  made  for  them 
by  the  inner  wall  of  the  tent,  which  had  two  walls  of  canvas 
with  a  space  between  them;  the  solid  darkness  outside  drawn 
close  around  it.  She  sat  there  staring,  her  heart  nearly  chok- 
ing her.  In  a  minute  the  shadows  turned  to  squat  shapes  of 
dusky  flesh  entering  one  by  one  through  the  tent-door  and 
only  too  plain  in  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp — six  Bhils  armed 
with  bows  and,  as  she  well  knew,  poisoned  arrows;  the  bodies 
naked,  except  for  straw  loin-coverings,  and  well-greased  so 
as  to  give  no  hold.  She  was  horribly  afraid,  but  her  head  had 
never  worked  so  clearly  in  her  life.  They  had,  of  course,  come 
to  get  the  money,  and  they  must  not  have  it.  She  durst 
not  cry  for  help.  Her  husband's  appearance  meant  his  in- 
stant death.  She  was  the  better  watch-dog  of  the  pair, 
because,  as  it  flashed  upon  her,  there  was  one  thing  the  Bhils 
held  inviolably  sacred  and  would  not  profane  unless  in  the 
very  last  extremity,  and  that  was  a  woman's  person.     The 
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blessed  and  noble  superstition  of  these  cut-throats  was  her 
one  weapon.  She  had  the  heart  to  make  full  use  of  it,  and 
defy  them.  To  the  assurance  of  the  leader  (who  after  all 
was  no  German  and  like  all  honest  savages  a  good  bit  of  a 
gentleman),  that  they  did  not  wish  to  hurt  her  but  only  to 
remove  the  contents  of  the  cart,  as  they  were  much  more  in 
need  of  these  than  she  was,  she  replied  at  once  by  throwing 
herself  down  in  her  long  white  night-dress,  like  a  bar  of  white 
flame,  in  front  of  the  treasure,  exclaiming  in  Guzerati  as  good 
as  their  own:  '^You  must  trample  on  a  woman^s  body  to 
rob  what  has  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  her  husband.^' 
She  had  shot  her  bolt.  It  nearly  killed  her.  She  lay  there, 
more  dead  than  alive,  for  half  an  hour,  which  seemed  a  year, 
not  daring,  even  after  all  her  senses  had  come  back,  to  open 
her  eyes.  When  at  last  she  did  open  them,  the  robbers  had 
gone,  leaving  the  box  untouched. 

Like  mother,  like  daughter!  Many  years  after,  that 
little  daughter,  then  a  young  widow,  was  to  have  an  aston- 
ishingly similar  adventure.  As  she  lay  half-asleep  in  her  room 
at  Singapore,  where  she  was  living  at  that  time,  a  well-oiled 
naked  thug  came  sliding  like  a  snake  along  the  uncarpeted 
surface  towards  her  bed.  At  first  she  was  frozen  with  terror. 
Then  she  remembered  that  in  the  small  jewel-box  under  her 
bed  there  were  some  letters  that  she  prized  very  highly,  her 
dead  husband's.  In  an  instant  hot  rage  took  the  place  of 
fear.  A  thousand  devils  could  not  snatch  those  letters  from 
her !  She  jumped  up  in  the  darkness,  seized  an  extinguished 
glass  lamp  which  stood  on  a  table  by  her  couch,  smashed  it 
to  pieces  upon  the  bare  wooden  floor,  and  in  a  voice  with  a 
tone  one  has  heard  from  her,  much  more  trying  to  the  thief's 
nerves  than  the  sudden  clatter  and  ring  of  broken  glass,  cried 
out:  ^^I  will  be  the  death  of  you!''  He  rolled  out — much 
more  speedily  than  he  had  glided  in.  Anna  had  come  out 
true  to  type. 

Her  mother  being  of  the  mettle  indicated,  was  likely  to 
show  the  capacity,  as  valuable  as  it  is  scarce  in  these  soft  days 
of  ours,  of  cultivating  in  her  daughter  some  power  of  will  and 
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sense  of  what  is  meant  by  really  doing  a  thing.  She  was, 
indeed,  a  shade  stern  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  Once  the 
dainty  ten  year  old  poppet  was  thrown  by  her  pony,  and 
naturally  came  home  with  rather  a  deep  feeling  of  the  pathos 
of  her  situation.  She  was  straightway  sent  to  bed  to  have 
her  cry  out.  If  she  could  not  keep  her  seat  on  a-  horse,  she 
would  surely  be  capable  of  keeping  it  there !  A  letter  might 
have  to  be  written  no  fewer  than  thirteen  times,  before  it  had 
come  up  to  the  exacting  maternal  standard  in  point  of  expres- 
sion and  calligraphy.  At  a  very  early  age  she  was  sent  to 
boarding-school,  where  she  remained  till  she  was  fifteen,  her 
mother  having  in  the  meantime  left  England  with  her  second 
husband  for  India.  The  next  stage  in  her  education  was  the 
exceedingly  delightful  one  to  her  of  travelling  in  Egypt  under 
the  tutelage  of  family  friends,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger  and  his 
wife.  Mr.  Badger  was  guide  and  philosopher  as  well  as 
friend.  A  very  learned  man  in  his  way  and  a  keen  Egypto- 
logist, he  succeeded,  no  doubt  very  much  to  his  satisfaction, 
in  infecting  his  beautiful  and  intelligent  young  ward  with  his 
own  enthusiasm  for  mummies.  At  that  tender  age  she  wrote 
a  lecture  on  Egypt  which  she  was  able  to  deliver  sixty  years 
later  with  but  little  change,  to  the  immense  enlightenment 
and  delight  of  a  Montreal  audience.  It  was  then  that  she 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  love  of  learning  and  taste  for  an- 
tiquity, and  that  priceless  liberating  capacity  for  sympathetic 
observation  of  the  thoughts  and  customs  and  religions  of  far- 
away people  whose  ways  and  thoughts  are  very  unlike  ours, 
which  went  a  long  way  towards  making  her  the  full  and  free 
woman  she  grew  up  to  be.  In  this  peculiarly  momentous  and 
decisive  line  of  her  development,  she  was  destined,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  to  find  much  further  scope  and  stimulus  later 
on  in  India  and  Siam. 

From  Egypt  she  went  to  join  her  mother  and  step-father 
in  India.  With  them  she  stayed  at  Poonah  for  a  year  or  two. 
Then,  rather  decidedly  against  their  wishes — they  favoured  a 
much  wealthier,  though  older  and  less  attractive,  suitor — 
she  married  Captain  L.  S.  Leonowens  of  the  British  Army. 
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The  fair  young  couple,  ^^ strength  and  beauty  met  together/^ 
found  an  appropriate  nest  in  a  quaint  house  just  out  of  Bombay 
which  they  called  ^'The  Aviary,"  the  folly  of  a  mad  Enghsh- 
man,  built  expressly  with  a  view  to  its  being  shared  with  him 
by  the  birds.  This  pretty  pair  accepted  the  omen  and  ful- 
filled it.  Later  they  were  moved  to  Singapore.  It  was  a 
singularly  happy  union.  There  was  the  tie  of  congenial 
tastes  and  studies  to  knit  both  hearts  and  heads;  for  these 
young  people  ran  coupled  in  a  high  quest;  they  were  both 
ardent  in  their  zeal  to  learn  the  thought  and  languages  of  the 
East.  Together  they  worked  hard  at  Sanscrit,  travelled  hand- 
in-hand  through  many  of  the  strange  scenes  and  cities  of 
that  fascinating  country;  each  heightening  the  other's  zest, 
and  catching  the  other's  thought  before  it  had  been  spoken. 
But  alas !  like  most  perfect  things,  this  sweet  and  fruitful 
comradeship  was  brief.  In  spite  of  his  young  wife's  over- 
whelming presentiments  of  impending  evil  and  her  entreaties 
that  he  should  not  go,  Captain  Leonowens  set  out  with  some 
friends  of  his  on  a  tiger-shooting  expedition,  promising  to 
return  without  fail  on  a  certain  day.  He  kept  his  tryst, 
true  to  his  word.  But,  just  by  keeping  it,  he  made  her  bod- 
ings  come  true;  for,  in  his  impatient  eagerness  to  belie  them, 
and  return  to  Singapore  on  the  promised  day,  he  had  dis- 
regarded the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  pushed  on  in  the 
terrible  moist  heat,  and  when  he  reached  home,  punctually 
almost  to  the  hour,  it  was  only  to  die  of  sunstroke.  His 
bride  was  left  with  very  little  money,  and  two  children,  a 
widow  of  twenty-five.  She  never  married  again  though  many 
sought  her  hand,  many  who  would  have  been  proud  and  well 
able  to  relieve  her  of  her  heavy  burden,  and  though  to  the 
eyes  of  some,  of  whom  this  writer  was  one,  she  never  ceased, 
even  after  she  had  been  promoted  to  the  proud  dignities  of  a 
great-grandmother,  to  be  one  of  the  fairest  sights  in  the 
flower-garden  of  English  womanhood. 

It  was  perhaps  a  blessing  in  disguise  that  a  blow  so  crush- 
ing was,  at  the  same  time,  an  imperative  call  to  action.  At 
any  rate  the  shock  of  this  bereavement  was  certainly  what 
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opened  the  door  for  Mrs.  Leonowens  upon  the  most  exciting 
and  far-radiating  scenes  in  the  whole  drama  of  her  Hfe.  She 
had  to  work  to  educate  her  two  children,  a  girl  of  four  years 
of  age  and  a  boy  of  two.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  by 
the  aid  of  other  resident  officers'  wives,  to  maintain  a  school 
at  Singapore  for  English  children,  which  did  not  pay,  she 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  post  as  English  governess  to  the  court 
of  Siam,  arriving  at  Bangkok  with  her  boy  on  March  15th, 
1862.     The  little  girl  had  been  sent  to  school  in  England. 

His  Majesty  Somdetch  P'hra  Paramendr  Mongkut,  under 
whose  august  if  somewhat  blighting  shadow  she  was  doomed 
to  the  hard  task  of  keeping  her  soul  ahve  for  seven  strenuous 
years,  first  entered  upon  the  scene  for  her  in  the  vehicle  of  a 
very  characteristic  letter.  It  is  worth  giving  in  full,  being 
one  of  the  best  examples,  among  other  things,  of  that  English 
style  on  which  the  monarch,  not  without  reason,  decidedly 
fancied  himself.  The  punctuation,  here  and  elsewhere  when 
I  quote  him,  is  all  his  royal  own. 

"  English  Era  1862  26  February 

Grand  Royal  Palace,  Bangkok. 
''  To  Mrs.  Leonowens. 

''  Madam:  We  are  in  good  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  heart  that 
you  are  in  willingness  to  undertake  the  education  of  our  beloved  royal 
children.  And  we  hope  that  in  doing  your  education  on  us  and  on  our 
children  (whom  English  call  inhabitants  of  benighted  land)  you  will  do 
your  best  endeavours  for  knowledge  of  English  language  science  and  lit- 
erature and  not  for  conversion  to  Christianity;  as  the  followers  of  Buddha 
are  mostly  aware  of  the  powerfulness  of  truth  and  virtue  as  well  as  the 
followers  of  Christ,  and  are  desirous  to  have  facility  of  English  language 
and  literature  more  than  new  religions." 

That  is  to  say,  if  one  may  dare  to  open  it  out  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Somdetch's  inmost  heart:  ^^ Bleat  not  overmuch 
white  woolly  ewe  lamb !  The  royal  elephant  of  Siam  hath  a 
much  more  capacious  brain-pan  than  thy  tiny  curds-and- 
cream  simplicity  of  convolutions  could  stretch  to  fill.  Thou 
hast  achieved  a  nice  little  new-laid  egg  of  faith,  chicken  of 
the  western  spring,  and  found  religion  ?       Cackle  not  too 
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fervidly;  thy  Brahmapootra  grand-mother  laid  large  ones  and 
had  discovered  the  art  of  suction  of  the  same,  long  ages  ere 
thy  tender  birth." 

To  guard  against  a  too  probable  naivete  of  proselytism 
and  save  much  trouble  beforehand,  the  shrewd  old  king,  a 
profound  Pali  and  Sanscrit  scholar,  who  had  been  a  Buddhist 
priest  and  had  spent  twenty  years  in  the  ascetic  and  studious 
retirement  of  a  monastery  (rather  a  formidable  theological 
curriculum  by  our  western  standards! — from  which,  it  is 
true,  he  had  emerged  most  uncommonly  sharp-set),  thought 
it  well  to  begin  at  the  very  start  with  a  weighty  and  politely 
caustic  delimitation  of  functions  for  the  new  English  ^^Mees." 
These  unsubstantial  creatures  could  sometimes  develop  an 
amazing  toughness  and  importunity  in  their  little  gossamer 
evangelical  ineptitudes !  Little  did  he  dream  what  surprises 
awaited  him !  In  this  case  he  had  no  need  to  fear  any  super- 
fluous importation  of  soft  religious  coal  from  English  mission- 
ary mines  into  his  oriental  Newcastle.  The  new  English 
governess  was  quite  a  new  sort  of  governess  and  English- 
woman. She  knew  as  well  as  he  did  that  ^Hhe  powerfulness 
of  truth  and  virtue"  was  the  soul  of  the  Buddha's  life  and 
teachings,  as  w611  as  of  the  Christ's,  and  of  every  other  founder's 
of  any  high  religion  that  ever  lived.  She  had  nothing  but  a 
very  intelligent  reverence  for  the  religion  professed  by  His 
Majesty.  The  very  considerable  troubles  he  came,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  have  with  her,  arose  solely  from  His  Majesty's 
practice,  which  offered  a  piquancy  of  contrast  with  the  pure 
heights  of  his  theoretical  faith  such  as  no  Christian  could 
have  surpassed. 

For  unlike  Gautama  Buddha,  who  had  exchanged  a  throne 
for  a  monk's  cell,  S.P.P.M.  Mongkut  had  taken  leave  of  the 
rigours  of  his  monastery,  where  he  had  written  an  admirable 
treatise  showing  that  his  great  master's  sole  aim  had  been 
the  salvation  of  men  from  ^Hhe  blindness  of  all  selfish  and 
carnal  passions,"  to  blossom  out  into  a  most  astoundingly 
polygamous  oriental  despot,  capricious,  sensual,  avaricious, 
inordinately   greedy   of   power   and   praise.     The   Buddhist 
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philosopher-king,  in  his  domesticities  at  least,  proved  to  be 
much  as  other  kings  of  Siam  had  been,  and  indeed,  in  their 
circumstances,  could  scarcely  have  escaped  being.  Even  at 
the  wintry  age  of  sixty-three,  he  still  retained  the  warmest 
and  most  versatile  appreciation  for  any  kind  of  charm,  or 
even  utility,  in  women:  and  could  never  see  that  sort  of  prize 
without  an  overpowering  itch  to  annex  it  for  his  own  exclusive 
deglutition.  He  was  bitterly  jealous  of  his  younger  brother, 
a  much  more  shining  and  popular  figure  than  himself,  who 
held,  under  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  country,  the 
splendid  but  impotent  position  of  ^^ second  king;^'  and  treated 
him  both  meanly  and  cruelly.  No  sooner  had  this  brilliant 
young  prince  been  removed  from  his  path  by  a  premature  and 
lingering  death  (with  which,  however,  Monkgut  was  never, 
I  think,  suspected  of  having  had  anything  to  do),  than  the 
venerable  survivor,  though  he  had  been  deeply  and  truly 
moved  by  his  brother's  untimely  fate  and  had  become  com- 
pletely reconciled  to  him  in  a  very  pathetic  scene  of  parting 
before  the  end,  outraged  even  the  decencies  of  Siam  by  trans- 
ferring that  now  sincerely  lamented  brother's  beautiful  and 
queenly  widow  to  his  own  harem.  Maha  Mongkut  was,  I 
should  think,  by  long  odds,  the  most  erudite  monarch  of  his 
day;  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  eastern  James  the  Sixth,  the  most 
sapient  fool  in  heathendom  or  Christendom.  He  was  deeply 
versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Orient,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
western  science.  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
English,  picked  up  from  his  excellent  friends  the  Protestant 
American  missionaries  (the  Jesuits  and  all  else  that  was 
French  he  feared  and  hated),  besides  being,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  Sanscrit  and  Pali. 
His  theological  views  (although  he  was  once  provoked  roundly 
to  declare:  ^^I  hate  the  Bible  mostly,")  were  liberal  and 
clear  to  a  degree  very  rare  indeed  among  English  bishops  and 
non-conformist  lights,  or  Roman  priests.  His  public  policy 
was  remarkably  enlightened,  especially  as  regards  hospitality 
to  European  trade  and  material  civilization.  Siam,  under 
his  guidance,  inaugurated  a  new  era  for  the  East,  taking  the 
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lead,  among  its  independent  principalities,  in  that  process  of 
assimilating  western  improvements  in  the  outward  utilities 
of  life  which  has  lately  made  such  strides  in  Japan  and  China, 
as  well  as  in  Siam.  He  was  a  very  shrewd  man,  too,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  and  not  without  a  very  pretty  wit  of  his 
own.  He  could,  for  instance,  put  down  insolent  presumption 
with  a  caustic  word,  where  annihilation  by  main  force,  the 
method  more  natural  to  him,  would  have  been  too  expensive 
a  pleasure.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter  from  him  to  Monsieur 
Auberet,  the  fire-eating  French  Consul  for  Napoleon  the  Third 
in  the  days  when  the  Gallic  cock  with  comb  still  uncut  used 
to  crow  so  loud  and  shrill,  especially  in  the  lands  of  the  rising 
sun,  with  which  that  crested  bird  felt  in  himself  a  born  affin- 
ity. The  obstreperous  Gascon  had  broken  off  a  diplomatic 
conversation  with  his  Siamese  Majesty's  cousin,  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Equity,  by  seizing  that  sacrosanct 
magnate  by  the  hair,  driving  him  from  the  room  and  throwing 
his  betel-box  after  him.  In  the  following  grave  words  of 
picturesquely  scathing  calm  he  received,  from  a  master  of 
the  science,  his  lesson  in  the  comparative  values  and  distances 
of  persons  and  things: — 

"  Sir: — The  verbal  insult  or  bad  words  without  any  step  more- 
over from  lower  or  lowest  person  is  considered  very  slight  and  inconsider- 
able." [One  Hkes  the  beautiful  generality  of  this!]  "  The  person  standing 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  floor  Cannot"  [delicious  capital  C!]  "injure 
the  heavenly  bodies  or  any  highly  hanging  Lamp  or  Globe  " — that  is  "  Can- 
not "  injure  the  divine  Mongkut  himself  or  such  lesser  derivative  lumi- 
naries as  his  Chief  Judge — "  by  ejecting  his  spit  from  his  mouth  upwards 
it*  will  only  injure  his  own  f^,ce  without  attempting  of  Heavenly  bodies.'' 
(Do  you  interpret  the  parable  M.  Auberet?  If  not,  the  next  sentence  will 
flash  a  light  for  you!)  ''The  Siamese"  (though  called  'inhabitants  of 
benighted  land  ' — if  not  the  French !)  "do  not  endeavour  to  injure  heavenly 
bodies  with  their  spit  from  mouth " 

There  was  a  great  deal  in  old  Maha's  head !  But  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  harem,  as  Mrs.  Leonowens, — who  taught  the 
sixty-seven  royal  children  and  such  of  the  army  of  wives  and 

*The  demonstrative  "it"  used  as  relative — with  much  force  and  enviably- 
royal  superiority,  reminding  one  of  ''Sigismundus  Super  Grammaticam,"  to  Lindley 
Murray. 
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concubines  as  wished  to  learn  English, — saw  him,  very  much 
from  the  inside,  this  learned  sage,  enlightened  ruler,  and  astute 
man  of  the  world,  this  royal  ^^ Causeway  Saint''  as  the  Scotch 
would  call  him,  was  quite  an  extreme  case  of  the  ^^  house 
deevil."  He  was  there  just  what  the  vast  majority  of  man- 
hood would  have  been  had  they  been  stuck  up  on  his  dehuman- 
izing pedestal,  surrounded  by  squatting  slaves  whose  idea  of 
supreme  bhss  was  that  they  might  be  used  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  most  preposterous  whim,  a  petulant  and  cruel 
despot,  roused  to  murderous  rage  by  the  shghtest  rub  against 
his  grain,  a  spoilt  baby  with  thunderbolts  for  a  rattle  and  gum- 
comfort  ! — who  bitterly  resented  the  mockery  of  being  called 
in  the  EngHsh  geographies  an  ^^  absolute  King,"  because,  in 
his  own  words,  he  could  not  (as  he  would  have  dearly  loved 
to  be  able  to  do)  ^^kill  one  of  his  enemies  by  pointing  his  stick 
at  him."  Had  he  only  been  charged  with  the  high  voltage 
thus  pithily  desiderated,  there  would  have  been  much  need 
for  lightning-rods  among  the  Jesuits  and  other  French  resid- 
ents in  Bangkok,  and  even  Mrs.  Leonowens  herself  would 
scarcely  have  escaped  the  fate  of  Semele. 

For  though,  as  we  have  seen,  she  did  not  exasperate  this 
very  wide-awake  pagan  with  the  lamentations  of  Exeter  Hall 
and  good  Bishop  Heber's  hymn,  or  any  other  melodious  baas 
of  compassion  for  the  ^^ heathen  in  his  blindness,"  she  was 
indeed  ^'one  great  difficulty"  to  him.  She  showed  him  that 
there  were  still  more  stringent  limits  to  his  power  than  the 
highly  regrettable  inefficacy  of  his  bamboo-cane  for  death- 
dealing.  His  immensely  varied  experience  of  her  sex  had 
aroused  the  reasonable  expectation  that  she  as  a  woman  would 
give  little  trouble.  It  was  his  fate,  however,  in  this  particular 
instance,  to  run  against  the  shock  of  an  entirely  novel  type. 

He  meant  to  get  his  money's  worth  out  of  her  with  a 
vengeance.  She  was  not  only  to  teach  English  to  his  wives 
and  children;  she  was  also  to  help  him  in  his  voluminous 
foreign  correspondence,  copy  in  a  fair  round  hand  ^^for  his 
readily  *perusal"  the  letters  that  came  to  him  from  abroad 

*Adverb,  because  the  noun  "perusal "  is  verbal.    Excellent  Greek  construction! 
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in  sheaves  by  every  mail,  and  especially  to  make  clear  to  him 
the  murky  sentences  and  ^^  gloomily  deceiving  terms ^'  of  the 
French  communications,  in  which  he  scented  a  world  of  sinister 
meaning  and  stealthy  aggression.  To  all  this,  pitiless  as  were 
his  exactions  in  the  detail  of  it,  she  made  no  objection.  She 
even  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  all,  to  pursue  her  Oriental 
studies  and  get  even  with  her  taskmaster  by  roping  him  in, 
much  to  the  old  royal  pedant's  delight !  as  her  instructor. 
But  such  compliance  would  have  availed  her  little  towards 
establishing  a  tolerable  position  for  herself,  had  she  not  shown 
him  quite  unmistakably  that  she  was  no  mere  tool  in  his 
hands,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  distinct  and  independent 
personality,  encountering  him  infallibly,  at  certain  well-marked 
points,  with  a  will  of  her  own,  as  much  more  sovereign  as  it 
was  finer  than  his.  The  first  conflict  between  them  arose 
upon  the  question  as  to  where  she  was  to  live.  By  the  terms  of 
the  engagement  she  and  her  boy  had  his  royal  word  for  a  house 
of  their  own  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace.  This, 
however,  he  chose  to  forget.  It  would  be  more  economical, 
which  told  much  with  him,  and  at  the  same  time  more  con- 
venient, to  have  her  within  a  minute's  call  within  the  walls. 
But  she  had  made  up  her  mind  once  for  all  not  to  hear  of  this 
highly  eligible  arrangement.  The  king  was  equally  determined 
to  have  it  his  way.  As  early  as  the  second  time  he  vouchsafed 
her  audience,  he  declared  in  his  most  majestic  and  definitive 
voice:  ^^It  is  our  pleasure  that  you  shall  reside  in  the  palace 
with  our  family."  That  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  whole  affair. 
It  was  not  so.  ^^It  would  be  quite  impossible,"  she  replied, 
for  her  to  obey  His  Majesty's  commands  in  this  matter.  The 
gates  were  locked  every  evening  and  she  would  feel  like  a 
prisoner.  ^^Of  course  she  would!"  Mongkuk  thought.  All 
Siam  was,  in  relation  to  him,  just  a  cage  of  prisoners.  That 
was  mere  foolishness.  But  she  stuck  to  it,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  gracious  promise.  Now  this  was  too  much.  No 
one  had  ever  dared  to  pester  him  with  such  imbecilities  in 
his  life.  ^'His  own  words  of  a  month  ago!"  That  was  a 
month  ago  and  this  was  to-day.    A  month  ago  he  had  imaged 
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cork-screw  curls,  tortoise  shell  spectacles,  and  the  complete 
school-marm.  His  olive  turned  a  purply-yellow  with  rage 
as  he  proceeded  to  give  his  own  drastic  version  of  the  eternal 
^'scrap-of -paper''  doctrine — the  doctrine  of  the  tyrant  en- 
cumbered by  past  pledges  that  do  not  fit  his  present  mood 
and  convenience.  He  might  have  been  a  HohenzoUem. 
^^I  do  not  know  what  I  have  promised.  I  do  not  know  former 
condition.  I  do  not  know  anything  but  you  are  our  servant 
and  it  is  our  pleasure  that  you  must  live  in  this  palace  and 
you  shall  oheyV^  But  she  did  not  obey.  She  let  him  bellow 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  bursting  a  blood-vessel  in  his 
lungs:  ^^You  shall  live  in  palace;  you  shall  live  in  palace'' — 
turned  her  back  upon  him  and  walked  out  leading  her  boy  by 
the  hand,  merely  facing  round  once  or  twice  and  bowing  her 
acknowledgement  of  the  monarch's  pursuing  storm  of  objurga- 
tions. And  after  an  incredibly  shabby  exhibition  of  simple 
cunning  on  his  part — he  assigned  her  a  horrible  little  den 
impregnably  barricaded  by  the  stinks  of  a  filthy  slum — the 
obstinate  old  skinflint  was  compelled,  by  some  three  months 
of  indomitably  steadfast  resistance  from  his  delicate  adversary, 
which  however  cost  her  a  bad  illness,  to  own  himself  beaten 
and  to  find  a  decent  house  for  her. 

In  that  Enghsh  woman's  castle  of  her  own,  she  lived 
with  her  boy  for  six  eventful  years,  maintaining  an  inviolable 
sphere  of  royalty  for  herself  which  was  just  as  absolute,  if  it 
was  not  so  extensive,  as  that  of  the  demigod  her  master.  Much 
to  his  astonishment,  that  ^'Supreme  Celestial "  was  forced  to 
recognize  in  this  uncomplaining  and  astonishingly  helpful 
young  woman  a  certain  palpable  divinity  which  on  occasion 
confronted  him  like  a  highly  electrified  fence  of  thin-spun 
steel  wire.  Like  his  prime-minister  Kralahome,  the  ablest 
man  in  his  dominions,  who  was  the  first  to  divine  her  peculiar 
properties  and  discreetly  to  stand  her  friend,  he  too  was  ere- 
long made  to  bow  before  her  ^^ great  heart."  This  particular 
^4ady  of  Niger"  did  not  wreathe  the  Royal  Tiger's  face  in 
smiles  of  beatifically  prosperous  assimilation,  though  she  did 
'^ride  on  the  back  of  the  Tiger,"  often  deflecting  him  from 
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tigerish  courses  and  guiding  him  into  sundry  deviations  to- 
wards decency.  She  came  to  have  great  influence  with  him, 
so  great  that  she  was  commonly,  though  of  course  quite 
erroneously,  beUeved  to  be  a  member  of  the  dreaded  San 
Luang,  the  Midnight  Court  which  held  in  its  hand  the  hves 
and  properties  of  all  Siam.  He  conferred  upon  her  a  patent  of 
nobility  to  which  he  munificently  attached  an  estate  in  the 
recesses  of  some  impenetrable  jungle.  He  would  have  gladly 
raised  her  even  to  royal  dignities,  if  she  had  been  wilHng  to 
accept  a  fraction  of  his  conjugal  condescensions.  Of  course 
she  would  none  of  him,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  She  would 
have  much  preferred  a  nice  little  clean  grave.  Once  he  gave 
her  a  magnificent  ring.  She  took  it  in  perfectly  good  part, 
and  entire  singleness  of  eye.  Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense.  But 
when  he  saw  that  her  innocence  had  not  caught  the  squint  of 
its  parable,  he  took  care  to  have  his  ring  back.  Mongkut 
was  a  very  thrifty  potentate  and  but  Httle  versed  in  Platonics. 

Although  on  pleasure  he  was  bent, 
He  had  a  frugal  mind. 

Like  the  Athenians  of  Pericles  he  combined  strict  economy 
with  the  unerring  taste  of  a  real  connoisseur. 

Her  life  in  that  far  country,  as  remote  from  the  normal 
for  her  as  if  she  had  been  whisked  away  to  another  planet, 
was  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fascination  and  stimulus.  She  had 
the  eye  for  the  picturesque  city  on  the  Meinam,  the  Venice 
of  the  East,  built  mostly  on  the  water  of  the  great  river  which 
is  to  Siam  almost  what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt;  for  its  motley 
confusions  of  splendour  and  squalor,  palaces  and  huts,  ethereal 
temples  and  fetid  dungeons,  the  blazing  sunshine  and  black 
velvet  shadows,  the  riot  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  bizarre 
rites  and  customs,  and  all  the  manifold  shapes  and  colours 
of  that  swarming  and  various  fife  where  man  is  either  a  splendid 
flower  or  else  an  abject  weed  upon  the  rubbish-heap.  She 
made  great  progress  too  with  her  Eastern  languages  and 
literature  and,  as  I  have  said  already,  drew  liberally  on  the 
really  profound  stores  of  theking^s  learning  in  such  matters. 
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Besides,  she  was,  on  the  whole,  very  happy  in  her  work  of 
teaching,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Crown-Prince,  the 
Chowfa  Chulalonkorn,  who  died  some  years  before  her,  but 
not  until  she  had  in  rather  a  notable  way  seen  the  travail  of 
her  soul  with  him.  It  was  he  who,  very  much  under  her 
influence,  among  other  reforms  abolished  slavery  in  Siam. 
All  her  pupils  of  the  harem  were  devotedly  attached  to  her, 
and  grew  to  put  almost  unlimited  faith  in  her  beneficence 
and  might.  She  became  to  these  poor  helpless  creatures  a 
kind  of  sanctuary  from  the  incalculable  caprices  of  their  all- 
powerful  lord,  which  might  at  any  moment  fall  upon  them 
in  the  shape  of  ruthless  scourgings,  imprisonment  in  a  foul 
oubliette,  or  even  death.  She  was  born  with  a  strong  faculty 
for  hatred  of  injustice  and  cruelty  and  all  unreason,  and  with 
the  very  highest  gift  of  woman  implanted  in  her  breast  in  a 
degree  of  vigour  which  is  rare  indeed,  the  dare-devil  courage 
of  protective  motherhness.  With  all  that  too  she  was  un- 
expectedly ^' canny,"  as  the  Scotch  say,  and  sometimes  showed 
a  good  deal  of  tact  in  managing  the  royal  beast.  For  instance, 
she  would  break  in  upon  one  of  his  fits  of  fury  by  appeaUng 
to  his  omniscience  on  some  point  of  Oriental  grammar — a 
transparent  device,  which,  however,  never  failed  to  bring 
uppermost  in  him  for  the  moment  the  spectacled  pedant  and 
at  least  suspend  the  monstrous  lash  or  chain  of  the  tyrant 
underneath.  Besides,  the  prime-minister,  essentially  a  man 
of  singular  justice  of  mind,  was  apt  to  back  her  up,  often  with 
a  happy  appearance  of  fortuitousness.  The  result  was  that 
on  many  occasions  she  was  enabled  to  stand  between  the 
dragon  and  his  wrath,  and  figured  in  the  imaginations  of  these 
simple  souls  (wiser  than  we  to  see  authentic  avatars  and 
condescensions  of  the  divine  in  their  living  helpers,  instead 
of  waiting  till  these  have  been  dead  for  a  comfortable  spell 
of  centuries  before  piling  up  temples  over  their  bones  and 
ashes !)  as  a  kind  of  tutelary  goddess  under  whose  wings  the 
oppressed  could  flee  for  refuge.  This  woman  ^'was  a  shelter 
from  the  wind,  a  covert  from  the  tempest,  as  rivers  of  water  in 
a  dry  place,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
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It  was  even  believed,  and  indeed  to  some  extent  by  the  king 
himself,  whose  experience  had  left  him  but  Httle  faith  in  human 
disinterestedness,  that  she  must  have  amassed  great  riches 
from  the  gratitude  of  her  protegees.  He  did  not  see,  for  all 
his  shrewdness,  that  the  whole  secret  of  her  power  lay  precisely 
in  the  fact  that  all  she  did  was  done  for  love  and  not  for  money; 
that  one  single  ^'tical'^^  for  value  received  would  have  com- 
pletely punctured  it  and  deflated  her. 

But  it  was  a  terribly  wearing  life.  Her  own  ordinary 
work  would  have  been  enough  for  three  persons — her  teaching 
and  her  charge  of  the  king^s  foreign  correspondence,  complic- 
ated as  was  the  latter  task  by  his  frequent  changes  of  mind, 
taking  back  of  moves,  and  cool  demands  that  she  should 
absolve  him  from  any  resulting  awkwardness  by  pretending 
to  have  misunderstood  his  meaning  before  and  restating  it 
according  to  his  present  improved  reinterpretation.  Her  role 
as  a  general  court  of  appeal,  and  special  providence  for  sup- 
pliants, in  that  atmosphere  of  crawling  intrigue  and  rampant 
savagery,  was  a  heavy  addition  to  her  burdens.  Still  worse 
was  it  to  look  on  helpless  at  so  much  that  she  had  no  power 
to  interfere  in.  On  one  occasion  she  was  only  saved  by  a 
timely  swoon  from  seeing  an  entirely  innocent  young  woman, 
who  had  aroused  her  keenest  sympathies,  burnt  alive  in  front 
of  her  window.^ 

After  the  death  of  his  younger  brother  and  his  scandalous 
annexation  of  the  beautiful  widow  who  was,  however,  saved 
from  his  clutches  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  one  of  her  women,^ 
the  King  became  flatly  impossible.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
been  possessed  by  a  devil.  Every  day  one  or  other  of  the 
women  was  scalded  by  the  ebullitions  of  his  deadly  temper. 
The  palace  was  full  of  sighs  and  groans  and  tears.  Mrs. 
Leonowens  did  not  escape  the  typhoon  even  in  her  own 
person.     His  Majesty  had  arranged  with  Sir  John  Bowring, 


^Siamese  currency. 

2As  a  lesson  to  her.    She  had  pleaded  for  pardon. 

^This  heroine  made  successful  arrangement  for  her  royal  mistress's  escape; 
remained  to  take  her  place,  and  cut  out  her  own  tongue  so  that  no  information 
could  be  extorted  from  her. 
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an  old  friend  of  his,  that  the  latter  should  assume  the  post 
of  Siamese  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  France.  He  chose 
now  to  change  his  mind,  preferring  to  be  represented  there  by 
a  native  Siamese  embassy.  His  secretary  was  coolly  requested 
to  appease  Sir  John.  The  new  arrangement  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  advice  of  the  Enghsh  Consul,  or,  if  she  liked, 
to  her  own;  in  short  to  anything  she  chose,  that  would  serve 
to  justify  the  impeccable  Mongkut.  Now  this  was  too  large 
an  order.  She  had  often  before  made  a  shift  to  get  him  out  of 
similar  scrapes,  by  harmless  means,  generally  at  the  cost  of 
an  infinitude  of  pains  to  herself.  But  she  would  not  lie  for 
him.  He  was  furious;  emptied  upon  her  head  his  whole  really 
formidable  alabaster  box  of  highly-scented  invective.  Finding 
he  could  not  make  her  budge  an  inch,  he  let  her  go  away  to 
her  house;  then  drew  up  and  sent  her  after  a  day  or  two 
an  extraordinary  list  of  charges.  It  included  such  damning 
items  as  the  theft  of  a  book  from  the  royal  library — the  book 
was  afterwards  found  under  a  pillow  in  one  of  his  innumerable 
sleeping-rooms — disrespect  to  the  sacred  majesty  of  his  person 
shown  in  sitting  when  he  stood,  pointing  the  finger  at  him, — 
I  well  believe  this  charge — and  caUing  him  a  ^^bad  man''  and 
so  forth.  All  this,  he  said,  he  would  lay  before  the  British 
Consul,  if  she  did  not  obey  him  at  once.  The  document  was 
brought  to  her  house  by  a  native  secretary  accompanied  by 
a  crowd  of  weeping  female  slaves  from  the  palace,  who,  in 
the  name  of  their  mistresses,  all  the  wives  of  His  Omnipotence 
the  Ogre,  besought  her  to  yield  and  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  The  secretary  tried  to  bribe  her  too,  and  after  two 
hours  vainly  spent  in  raising  his  bids  went  away  swearing 
that  she  was  insatiable,  a  mere  daughter  of  the  horse-leech, 
whose  price  soared  out  of  sight  beyond  the  fee-simple  of  a 
hundred  modest  Siamese  salvations.  But  still  worse  was  to 
come.  The  king  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  rage  had  roared: 
'^Will  none  of  my  people  rid  me  of  this  woman?''  and  one 
fine  morning,  when  they  appeared  as  usual  before  the  palace 
gate,  she  and  her  boy  found  themselves  facing  an  ugly  mob 
of  roughs  and  soldiers  who  drove  them  back  and  picked  up 
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stones.  It  might  have  gone  hard  with  them,  even  if  they 
had  escaped  the  fate  of  the  proto-martyr,  had  not  a  crowd 
of  the  poorest  slaves,  both  men  and  women,  who  at  that  hour 
were  waiting  for  admission,  formed  a  guard,  opening  their 
umbrellas  to  shield  them  from  the  missiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  so  escorted  them  home.  It  was  a  great  tribute  indeed 
to  the  white  lady,  as  well  as  an  astonishing  revelation  of  these 
poor  folks'  valiant  loyalty.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Leonowens 
was  daily  in  very  real  peril  and  had  to  bar  and  double-lock 
her  doors  and  windows.  She  had  almost  been  reduced,  at 
one  moment,  to  taking  refuge  with  the  English  Consul. 

However,  the  storm  blew  over.  The  king  could  not  do 
without  her.  He  found  once  more  that  he  had  met  his  master, 
and  gave  in  with  a  curiously  plaintive  recognition  at  once  of 
her  indispensable  value  and  of  her  demonic  inflexibility. 
^'M'am,''  he  said  when  she  was  once  more  installed  at  her  desk, 
^^  you  are  one  great  difficulty.  I  have  much  pleasure  and  favour 
on  you,  but  you  are  too  obstinate.  You  are  not  wise.  Where- 
fore are  you  so  difficult  ?  You  are  only  a  woman.  It  is  very 
bad  you  can  be  so  strong-headed.  Will  you  now  have  any 
objection  to  write  Sir  John  and  tell  him  I  am  his  very  good 
friend?"  She  had  no  objection  whatever  to  say  that  much, 
but  said  no  more.  He  read  her  letter,  grunted,  and  went  out 
and  kicked  the  slave  his  foster-brother.  He  was  in  his  best 
humour  all  the  rest  of  that  day. 

So  the  episode  ended.  But  the  long  strain  had  been  too 
much  even  for  her.  Her  health  broke  down  and  she  came  far 
indeed  within  the  shadow  of  the  gates  of  death.  It  was  only 
her  indomitable  will  and  her  inveterate  habit  of  thwarting 
Mongkut  that  saved  her.  With  the  kindly  thought  of  making 
her  passage  easy  for  her,  he  sent  a  message,  delivered  when  she 
was  just  barely  conscious,  to  say  that  she  need  in  no  case  be 
anxious  about  her  little  boy,  for  he  would  bring  him  up 
himself.  No  oxygen  pumped  into  her  could  have  knocked  at 
the  door  of  her  vital  forces,  then  fast  sinking  into  the  long 
sleep,  with  half  so  wakeful  a  summons  as  this  well  meant 
sponge  of  vinegar  and  hyssop.     Rather  than  conmiit  her  boy 
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to  the  king,  whatever  it  cost  her,  she  would  Uve!  She 
pulled  herself  together  with  a  desperate  rally,  and  did  live. 
But  she  failed  to  thrive.  She  was  still  quite  unequal  to  the 
severe  demands  of  her  life  in  Siam.  The  king  was  very  loath 
to  let  her  go,  but  at  last,  after  a  yearns  querulous  kicking 
against  the  pricks,  and  naggings  on  his  part  about  ^^ingrati- 
tude and  idleness, '^  he  was  at  length  reluctantly  compelled 
to  give  her  six  months'  leave  of  absence. 

So  she  quitted  that  dark  place  where  she  had  been  a  steady 
light  to  many.  It  was  with  sore  hearts  that  the  women  and 
children  of  the  palace  beheld  their  stout-hearted  and  com- 
passionate champion  leave  them.  Fortunately  she  had  already 
seen  them  through  their  worst  troubles.  Not  very  long  after 
her  departure,  the  summons  kings  and  clowns  must  answer 
came  to  their  hard  master  and  hers,  to  set  out  on  his  own  far 
and  final  journey.  He  carried  away  with  him  for  ever  much 
of  the  evil  system  which  had  wrought  the  misery  of  those 
poor  things.  Under  the  mild  reign  of  his  successor,  the  gentle 
inteUigent  prince,  her  own  apt  scholar,  good  days  were  in 
store  for  them.  The  spirit  implanted  in  this  receptive 
heart  by  his  ''EngHsh  governess '^  bore  fruit  in  all  sorts  of 
blessed  changes  for  Siam.  Her  six  years'  labour  had  not  been, 
like  David's  dear-bought  draught  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 
as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground.  She  had,  without  knowing  it, 
made  a  great  and  enduring  contribution  to  the  regeneration 
of  that  sick  land,  by  permanently'  impressing  something  of 
her  own  character  and  ideals  upon  the  nobly  plastic  mind  of 
the  creator  of  modern  Siam,  Somdetch  Maha  Chulalonkorn. 
He  never  forgot  her,  or  ceased  to  show  with  what  reverence 
and  gratitude  he  cherished  her  memory.  A  great  part  of 
Mrs.  Leonowens  still  lives  in  the  country  where  she  ^^went 
forth  in  tears  bearing  precious  seed,"  and  loved  and  suffered 
much. 

The  gratitude  and  affection  of  her  clients  showed  up  in 
many  touching  ways  as  they  took  farewell  of  her.  Those  who 
could  brought  her  small  sums  of  money  for  her  journey;  and 
even  the  poorest  slaves  embarrassed  her  with  their  pathetically 
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impracticable  offerings,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar,  rice-cakes,  and 
beans.  The  young  prince  took  both  her  hands,  laid  his  brow 
on  them,  and  said:  ^'M'am  dear,  come  back  please/'  The 
king  himself  showed  his  very  best  side,  which  was  very  good 
indeed,  and  took  his  leave  of  her  in  really  monumental  words: 
'^M'am,  you  much  beloved  by  our  common  people  and  all 
inhabitants  of  palace  and  royal  children.  Everyone  is  in 
affliction  of  your  departure  and  even  that  opium-eating 
secretary  P'hra  Alack  [the  King's  foster-brother  whom  he 
used  to  throttle  for  the  relief  of  his  feelings  when  their  imme- 
diate object  was  sour  grapes]  is  very  low  down  in  his  heart 
because  you  will  go.  It  shall  be  because  you  must  be  a  good 
and  true  lady.  [Yes,  Your  Majesty !  It  shall  indeed  be  so.] 
I  am  angry  and  often  lose  my  temper  though  I  have  large 
respect  for  you.  But  nevertheless  you  ought  to  know  you  are 
difficult  woman,  and  more  difficult  then  generality.  But  you 
will  forget  and  come  back  to  my  service,  for  I  have  more 
confidence  on  you  every  day.  Good-bye.''  It  was  the  last 
he  saw  of  his  ^^one  great  difficulty." 

With  all  his  faults  there  was  much  of  the  right  stuff  in 
Mongkut,  and  his  fair  pupil  in  Sanscrit  and  Pali  owed  him 
more  than  his  willing  services  as  her  Pundit  in  these  tongues; 
more  by  a  good  deal  than  she  ever  quite  acknowledged  or 
was  aware  of.  She  had  given  much,  but  she  had  also  received 
much,  in  Siam.  The  seven  years'  wrestle  with  that  dusky 
angel  by  the  river  Meinam  had  been  the  making  of  her. 
The  good  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  a  certain  ingratitude  to  the 
wicked.  For  one  thing  who  provides  them  with  the  flinty 
stuff  of  indispensable  resistance  on  which  their  virtue  has 
struck  its  light?  And  poor  Mongkut,  like  other  tough  subjects, 
was,  after  all,  far  from  being  mere  flint.  He  could  vibrate 
quite  harmoniously  on  the  whole,  at  times,  if  with  some  still 
unresolved  scrapes  of  lingering  petulance  and  self-assertion,  to 
the  qualities  which  the  friction  of  his  own  perversities  had 
chafed  into  music.  He  had,  at  least,  a  singularly  clear  head, 
a  most  rare  and  precious  possession,  and  one  scarcely,  I 
think,  compatible  with  an  utterly  hardened  heart. 
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The  seven  years  in  Siam  had  broken  Mrs.  Leonowens^ 
health  and  had  left  her  as  far  as  ever  from  her  main  object 
in  going  there,  which  was,  as  we  saw,  to  obtain  the  means  of 
educating  her  children.  She  had,  however,  amassed  much 
raw  material  of  knowledge  and  experience,  convertible  into 
the  necessary  coin  by  the  diligent  exercise  of  her  quite  marked 
literary  talent.  So,  on  her  return  to  England,  she  wrote  her 
first  book:  ^^An  Enghsh  Governess  at  the  Court  of  Siam.'' 
In  order  at  once  to  establish  her  health  and  make  the  most  of 
this  exceedingly  interesting  and  well-written  work,  vividly 
reflecting  as  it  did  for  Enghsh-speaking  readers  the  many- 
coloured  charm  of  the  far  East,  and  opening  up  a  glimpse  into 
the  intimacies  of  life  there,  such  as  was  entirely  new  to  western 
literature,  she  was  very  wisely  advised  to  go  to  the  United 
States.  The  book  was  likely  to  sell  quite  extensively  in 
America,  and  the  only  way  to  wrest  a  reasonable  share  in  the 
profits  for  the  authoress  from  the  grabbing  of  the  pirate- 
pubhshers  then  infesting  that  country,  was  to  be  on  the  spot. 
So  it  was  that  she  came  to  make  her  home  on  this  continent,  at 
Staten  Island  to  begin  with.  Here  she  spent  many  productive 
and  happy  years,  in  writing — it  was  at  Staten  Island  she  com- 
posed her  ^^  Romance  of  the  Harem,''  her  most  popular  and 
thrilling  effort — teaching,  and  lecturing,  and  in  the  society  of 
many  stimulating  and  significant  people.  Those  were  the  great 
days  of  American  literature  and  Boston  culture,  ere  Mary 
Baker  Eddy  and  Billy  Sunday  were  dreamt  of,  days  which 
seem  already  so  far  away  and,  alas !  at  present,  so  little  likely 
to  return.  It  was  a  happy  moment  in  the  life  of  that  wonderful 
nation,  remarkable  for  many  things  at  this  moment  but  surely 
not  least  remarkable  for  the  astounding  disparity  between 
their  enormous  wealth  and  numbers — one  hundred  millions  of 
well-fed  white  people — and  the  scraggy  exiguousness  of  their 
spiritual  output.  Mrs.  Leonowens  had  the  good  fortune  to 
catch  them  before  the  invasion  of  their  lean  years,  and  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  a  brilliant  company  of  kindred  spirits, 
such  as  she  would  have  sought  in  vain  to-day — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fields,  R.  D.  Owen,  R.  W.  Gilder,  St.  Gaudens,  Madame 
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Botha,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  S.  Maria  Child,  Sarah  Ome 
Jewitt,  Professor  Chandler  of  Columbia  University,  and  the 
stars  of  first  (American)  magnitude,  Lowell,  Emerson  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Her  oldest  and  staunehest  friends  of 
all  were  Francis  D.  Cobb  (whom  she  had  known  in  Singapore 
and  who  had  introduced  her  there  to  the  writings  of  Emerson) 
and  his  wife  to  whom  she  dedicated  the  ^^  English  Governess. '^ 
With  that  true  kindness  of  heart,  and  unsurpassed  genius  for 
friendship,  which  did  then,  and  still  does,  mark  out  Americans 
among  all  the  families  of  mankind,  and  constitutes  their  specific 
title  to  distinction,  the  Cobbs  did  everything  that  could 
possibly  be  done  to  help  her  over  her  first  hard  days  in  a 
land  of  strangers. 

In  1879  her  daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fyshe, 
whom  they  had  met  in  Staten  Island,  a  Scot  of  great  ability, 
rugged  force  of  character,  and  genuine  pubhc  spirit;  very 
highly  esteemed  by  Mrs.  Leonowens,  and  destined  thence- 
forward to  exert  a  dominating  influence  upon  her  fortunes. 
Well-known  afterwards  in  Canada  for  his  notable  work  as 
the  general  manager  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  as  well  as  for 
his  fearless  and  shining  honesty  (which  practically  broke  his 
own  back)  in  laying  bare  the  incredible  disintegration  of  our 
Canadian  Marine  Department  under  the  regime  of  his  par- 
ticular friends  the  Liberal  party,  he  was  at  that  time  living 
at  Halifax,  busy,  in  the  capacity  of  its  chief  accountant,  with 
the  difficult  task,  triumphantly  achieved  by  him,  of  soundly 
organizing  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Here,  after  a  while, 
Mrs.  Leonowens  joined  them,  and  wrote  ^^Life  and  Travels 
in  India,''  and  ^^Our  Asiatic  Cousins."  After  the  assassination 
of  Czar  Alexander  the  Second,  she  accepted  from  the  ^^  Youth's 
Companion,"  a  magazine  for  which  she  wrote  many  articles, 
a  commission  to  travel  in  Russia,  and  study  the  conditions 
there.  That  was  the  last  of  her  professional  literary  work. 
Thenceforth  she  retired,  in  the  main,  into  a  singularly  active 
and  beneficent  privacy,  occupying  herself  with  domestic  duties 
and  with  a  great  variety  of  good  works.  In  Halifax,  for  in- 
stance, where  she  rejoined  Mr.  Fyshe  and  her  daughter  after 
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her  return  from  Russia,  besides  giving  invaluable  help  in  the 
upbringing  of  the  rapidly  multiplying  young  family  there, 
she  founded  an  Art  School,  the  Pioneer  Book  Club,  the 
Shakespeare  Club,  and  worked  hard  and  successfully  to  better 
the  conditions  of  the  female  prisons.  Thoroughly  character- 
istic activities !  She  took  them  up  again  in  like,  though  not 
identical,  forms,  when  she  came  to  live  in  Montreal. 

This  she  did  in  1901,  after  Mr.  Fyshe  had  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Merchants'  Bank.  Most  of  the  inter- 
vening years  between  1888  and  that  date  had  been  spent 
with  her  daughter  in  Germany,  where  they  went  together  to 
have  the  children  educated.  Mrs.  Leonowens  took  advantage 
of  the  admirable  facilities  she  found  in  Leipzig  University, 
to  return  once  more  with  great  energy  to  her  studies  in  San- 
scrit, which  she  had  never  altogether  dropped  and  indeed  kept 
up  dihgently  to  the  very  end  of  her  life.  The  old  Professor 
was  at  first  extremely  averse  to  have  a  woman  attend  his 
lectures.  But  one  day  she  called  on  him  and  read  him  a 
passage  from  the  Mahabharata.  Enchanted  by  the  perfection 
of  her  enunciation,  he  declared  that  his  only  remaining  objec- 
tion to  her  presence  in  his  class-room  lay  in  the  manifest 
fact  that  she  knew  more  of  the  language  than  he  did.  She 
had  a  great  admiration  for  the  Germans  in  many  respects, 
but  a  very  clear  English  eye  for  the  elements  of  lumpishness, 
pedantry,  sentimentality,  callousness,  servility,  and  arrogance, 
which  even  then  disfigured  their  type  of  culture.  One  can 
easily  imagine  what  she  would  have  thought  of  the  incredible 
exhibition  they  are  now  making  of  themselves  before  men  and 
angels. 

In  1902  the  second  great  blow  fell  upon  her  with  scarcely 
less  stunning  suddenness  than  the  first,  her  young  husband's 
death,  had  fallen.  Her  beloved  daughter,  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  lovehest  of  women,  was  cut  down  in  her  very  prime  by 
what  was  practically  a  mere  accident.  Ptomaine  poison- 
ing was  the  cause  of  her  death.  Thenceforth  Mrs.  Leonowens 
had  to  take  her  place  and  become  as  it  were  the  mother  of 
her  own  grandchildren.    Being  one  of  those  rare  persons  who 
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have  the  secret  of  unfading  youth,  she  had  not  lost  either  the 
flexibility  or  the  firmness  required  for  the  competent  and 
joyous  discharge  of  this  finest  of  duties,  untimely  laid  upon  her 
shoulders  as  it  was,  and  yoked  with  an  irreparable  sorrow  which 
never  ceased  to  ache.  In  1911  came  her  third  and  overwhelm- 
ing wave  of  trouble,  practically  her  own  death-blow.  In 
that  year  there  flickered  out  the  last  spark  of  what  had  once 
been  a  really  powerful  flame.  Mr.  Fyshe  died,  the  man  she 
most  admired  in  the  world.  He  had  fretted  his  heart  and 
nerve  out  in  trying  to  clean  the  corner  of  our  Augean  stable 
already  mentioned.  She  had  kept  him  alive,  by  a  perfect 
miracle  of  will  and  watchfulness,  years  after  the  doctors  had 
completely  given  him  up.  She  was  one  of  those  people  who 
impose  wonderfully  restricted  limits  on  our  too  facile  and  faith- 
less predication  of  the  impossible.  One  could  never  say  very 
confidently  what  she  could  not  do.  But  that  was  the  last 
victory  of  her  ^^  great  heart."  Its  strong  forces  ebbed  and  sank 
when  love  and  duty's  latest  evening  breeze  of  summons  to 
their  flowing  died  away.  Very  soon  after  the  release  of  her 
son-in-law  she  fell  ill  herself  and  never  recovered.  Her  work 
was  done  and  well  done.  The  time  had  come  to  rest.  For 
some  three  years  she  lay  passive  and  happy,  a  child  once 
more  as  it  were,  in  the  arms  of  the  grandchildren  whom  she 
had  warmed  into  ministering  strength  and  motherliness  under 
her  wings;  white-haired  little  Tommy  Fyshe  her  great- 
grandchild, playing  about  the  downy  nest  that  was  her  couch ; 
and  then  she  quietly  fell  asleep.    It  was 

''  An  old  age  serene  and  bright 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night," 

where  there  is  no  darkness  at  aU,  but  only  a  short  breathing- 
space  and  hush  of  twilight,  and  day  sets  into  day. 

John  Macnaughton 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

THE  There  are    too    many   crowned    heads   in   the 

EASTERN  Balkans.  In  olden  days  some  of  them  might 
^ivioiv^  have  been  in  danger  of  coming  off.  Unfaith 
and  mutual  distrust  are  bad  enough  between  nations,  but 
when  individual  monarchs  claim  the  right  to  upset  the 
apple-cart  they  invite  reprisals.  Russia's  solemn  warning 
to  ^'  Ferdinand  the  Coburger  ''  will  bear  fruit  later  on: 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  end  of  the  war  will  find  him 
still  seated  on  his  Bulgarian  throne.  He  belongs  to  the  lesser 
breeds  that  lie.  When  he  and  his  egregious  Prime  Minister 
assured  Europe  that  Bulgarian  mobilisation  was  being  under- 
taken without  any  aggressive  intent,  they  were  lying  in 
their  throats.  And  William  the  Frightful  knew  that  they 
were  lying.  The  King  of  Greece  may  also  come  to  realize 
the  fact  that  the  day  of  personal  government  and  secret 
compacts  between  reigning  monarchs  is  past,  even  in  eastern 
Europe.  It  is  his  influence, — and  that  of  the  woman  in  the 
case, — that  has  made  Greece  a  defaulter  as  regards  its  solemn 
obligations  towards  Serbia.  Whether  Greece  or  Serbia  will 
suffer  most  in  the  end  is  what  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  latest  exhibition  of  German  frightfulness 
CAVELL  ^^  ^^^  judicial  murder  of  Nurse  Cavell  in  Brus- 
sels. Like  the  Lusitania  horror  it  has  resounded 
through  the  whole  world,  and  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  true  character  of  German 
^^Kultur."  Here  was  a  woman  who  had  devoted  her  efforts 
and  energies  to  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  others, — includ- 
ing many  wounded  Germans;  and  when  her  own  time  of 
trouble  came  there  was  not  one  among  the  ruthless  crew 
that  tried  and  convicted  her  who  would  raise  his  little 
finger  to  stay  the  hand  of  German  justice.  She  was 
executed,  almost  immediately  after  being  sentenced,  in  the 
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coldest  of  cold  blood.  The  charge  on  which  she  was  convicted 
was  that  she  had  harboured  British,  French,  and  Belgian 
soldiers,  and  had  assisted  them  to  escape  from  Belgium;  and 
it  was  only  a  personal  appeal  to  the  German  Emperor  from 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  that  saved  two  French 
ladies  from  sharing  her  fate.  No  wonder  the  women  of  Great 
Britain  have  begun  to  band  themselves  together  in  a  league 
whose  members  pledge  themselves  never  again  knowingly  to 
buy  anything  of  German  origin.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  poor  form 
of  retahation,  but  it  is  all  they  can  do.  No  doubt  we  shall 
hear  the  usual  protests  against  such  reprisals,  made  by  men 
who  do  not  seem  to  understand  that,  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
the  punishment  must  be  made  to  fit.  the  crime,  and  that  retalia- 
tion is  the  only  medicine  that  will  cure  until  such  time  as  the 
German  people  see  fit  to  repudiate  and  disavow  the  horrors  which 
their  rulers  have  committed  in  their  name.  Meanwhile  the  blood 
of  his  martyred  sister  is  calling  aloud  for  vengeance  to  every 
British  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

Fresh  evidence  comes  to  light  from  time  to 
DUPLICITY    ^^^^' — ^^^  there  is  probably   more   to   follow, 

— as  to  the  responsibility  of  Germany  for 
bringing  about  the  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  has  always  been  represented  as  a 
purely  Austrian  affair,  with  which  Germany  had  no  concern. 
When  the  Serbian  reply  came  to  hand,  granting  almost  every- 
thing that  Austria  had  asked  for,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
diplomatic  conversation  at  Berlin,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
German  Foreign  Secretary  (von  Jagow)  professed  to  be  so  un- 
interested that  he  ^^had  not  had  time  to  read  it.^'  Yet  there 
has  now  been  made  public,  as  part  of  the  correspondence 
between  Austria  and  Italy,  a  despatch  by  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Secretary  (Count  Berchtold),  in  which  he  says,  ''We 
had,  it  is  true,  received  the  assurance  from  Germany  that  she 
would  stand  by  our  side  if  Russia  should  intervene.'^ 

This  is  one   of   the  ways  in  which  war  can  be  ''forced 
on  Germany  !^'    If  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  walked  into  the  trap 
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set  for  him  in  1912,  and  if  Britain  had  given  in  advance  an 
assurance  of  unconditional  neutrahty  in  the  event  of  war 
being  so  ^^ forced,"  the  German  programme  for  1914  would 
have  come  off  without  a  single  hitch. 

The    true    reason    of    German    hate     against 

CONTRAST  E^Sl^^d  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  would  not  accept  the 
role  which  German  diplomacy  had  assigned  to 
her,  and  that  she  refused  to  give  the  Teuton  aggressors  a 
free  hand  in  Europe.  How  different  was  the  attitude  of 
Berlin  and  London  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war !  From  the 
English  point  of  view,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  directed 
to  what  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  G. 
Masterman)  has  put  on  record  in  connection  with  the  crisis. 
Speaking  of  the  Cabinet  conferences  which  were  held  con- 
tinuously during  the  twelve  days  that  preceded  the  war,  he 
says,  ^'It  is  breaking  no  Cabinet  secret  to  assert  that  all  the 
thought  and  passionate  effort  in  the  mind  of  every  member 
was  the  preservation  of  European  peace."  And  yet  there  are 
some  individual  Americans,  with  English  (or  Scottish !)  names, 
who  still  insist  on  trying  to  ^^  dance  on  the  tight-rope."  Take 
Mr.  G.  B.  McLellan,  for  instance,  of  Princeton  University. 
What  he  says  is  this:  ^^ whether  one  side  or  the  other  is  right 
in  this  unfortunate  war  is,  as  far  as  we  Americans  are  con- 
cerned, purely  a  matter  of  opinion."  And  Mr.  McLellan  is 
now  a  Professor,  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous  history : 
he  is  a  Professor  who  professes  not  to  know! 

NEUTRAL  The  torpedoeing  of  the  S.S.  Ancona,  and  the 
RIGHTS  fire  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  came  oppor- 
AT  SEA  tunely  to  distract  American  attention  from 
the  Washington  note  on  neutral  rights.  At  the  best 
it  would  have  excited  only  a  languid  interest,  though  in 
British  circles  its  contents  will  be  discussed  with  courtesy 
and  calmness.  We  know  that  any  genuine  hardship  in- 
flicted on  neutral  peoples  by  our  naval  policy  will  be 
adjusted    without    unnecessary   difficulty   or   delay.     True, 
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we  are  told  by  Washington  that  the  British  blockade  has 
been  'ineffective,  illegal,  and  indefensible/^  That  is  the 
American  way  of  stating  things.  When  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran 
was  in  Montreal  he  said  he  would  leave  the  question  of  the 
right  or  wrong  of  the  war  to  posterity,  whose  judgement  is 
'' inevitable,  impartial  and  inexpugnable. ''  On  our  side  we 
have  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles,  who  refers  to  the  American  note  as 
in  many  respects  '' ungenerous,  unfair  and  uncandid."  We 
are  fighting  for  our  lives,  he  says,  and  for  the  liberty  of  the 
world,  and  this  is  not  a  time  for  quibbling.  Any  departure 
on  our  side  from  previous  usage  is  the  obvious  result  of  new 
conditions  of  naval  warfare.  You  can't  stop  and  search 
ships  on  the  high  seas  now-a-days  in  the  old  leisurely  way. 
If  the  submarine  had  been  available  during  the  American 
Civil  war,  the  blockade  of  Southern  ports  would  have  been 
rendered  ineffective.  And  then  there  is  the  lawlessness  of  the 
German  pirates.  Washington  seems  to  forget  that  what 
Britain  had  to  contend  with  was  the  ''sink  or  swim''  policy 
applied  to  all  shipping  in  the  so-called  war  zone,  whether 
neutral  or  belligerent.  As  to  any  penalty  for  our  alleged 
misdeeds,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  United  States  "cutting 
off  her  industrial  nose,"  so  to  speak,  by  putting  an  embargo 
on  the  export  of  goods,  supplies  and  ammunition.  The 
fact  is  that  her  people  have  come  to  realize  that  they 
lost  the  real  opportunity  of  "championing  the  integrity 
of  neutral  rights"  when  they  failed  to  offer  any  protest  against 
the  invasion  of  Luxembourg  and  Belgium.  Even  now  when 
a  submarine  outrage  occurs  the  United  States  government 
is  interested  only  in  the  number  of  American  lives  lost. 
Britain  is  doing  far  more  to  champion  neutral  rights  than 
America.  It  was  this  that  brought  her  into  the  war.  She 
has  international  lawyers  of  the  highest  repute,  whose  answer 
to  the  Washington  note  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming  in 
the  fullness  of  time.  Meanwhile  our  cousins  must  be  good 
enough  to  remember  that,  especially  in  connection  with  a  point 
which  concerns  not  her  interests  only  but  those  of  all  the 
countries  with  which  she  is  in  alliance,  it  is  difficult  for  Great 
Britain  to  run  a  debating-society  amid  the  roaring  of  cannon. 
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What  is  to  become  of  the  German  universities 
RESEARCI^^^^*^^  this   war?      No  one  will  want  to  go  to 

them  from  any  of  the  allied  countries  now  in 
arms  against  Germany,  though  they  may  continue  to  attract 
here  and  there  a  graduate  student  from  the  United  States. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  work  of  the  English-speaking  Universities  all 
over  the  Empire.  They  are  in  the  limelight  now  because  of 
the  role  they  are  playing  and  the  sacrifices  they  are  making 
in  the  common  cause.  In  France,  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  In- 
struction said  the  other  day  that  the  task  of  the  University  is 
to  make  the  whole  country  understand  what  it  is  fighting  for : 
and  thus  ^^  bringing  its  scientific  training  to  clarify  and  its 
example  to  strengthen  the  national  sentiment,  to  cherish  and 
fortify  it  in  an  unshaken  confidence  and  resolve.''  But  there 
is  more  than  that.  The  fruits  of  scientific  research  have  been 
so  obvious  during  the  war,  especially  as  applied  to  the  testing 
of  munitions  and  the  provision  of  high  explosives,  that  greater 
appreciation  may  be  expected  when  the  war  is  over  of  the 
services  the  Universities  are  capable  of  rendering  in  these  and 
other  directions.  To  say  nothing  of  the  vast  field  of  medicine, 
surgery  and  public  health,  or  of  the  problems  connected  with 
public  administration  and  social  betterment,  or  of  the  still 
larger  issue  of  imperial  organization,  there  are  vast  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  in  the  sphere  of  industrial  research. 
This  was  brought  out  at  a  notable  conference  recently  held 
in  Ottawa,  where  representatives  of  our  Canadian  Universities 
heard  something  as  to  the  desirability  of  linking  the  work  of 
their  scientific  laboratories  with  industrial  and  commercial 
needs.  In  order  to  be  progressive,  commerce  and  industry 
must  rest  on  a  sound  basis  of  scientific  knowledge.  One  of 
the  most  effective  methods  of  bringing  the  scientific  expert 
into  touch  with  the  manufacturer  has  been  developed  at  the 
Mellon  Institute  at  Pittsburg,  whose  work  has  just  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  educational  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  London.  The  problem  is  suppUed  by 
the  factory,  and  when  its  exact  nature  has  been  defined  the 
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Institute  provides  a  research  Fellow  who  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  three  hours  a  week 
given  to  instruction  in  chemistry.  Considering  the  new 
demands  that  will  be  made  after  the  war  along  the  line  of 
industrial  development  and  the  avoidance  of  waste,  our 
Canadian  Universities  cannot  put  too  much  energy  into  the 
effort  to  reproduce  in  Canada  the  conditions  which  the 
English  educational  authorities  are  now  seeking  to  imitate 
from  Pittsburg. 

Among  the  scientific  problems  with  which  we 
AIRCRAFT  are  confronted,  and  in  regard  to  which  our  Uni- 
versities ought  to  be  able  to  give  efficient  aid, 
are  those  connected  with  aircraft.  At  the  present  moment 
our  air  service  is  playing  a  most  important  part  in  nearly 
all  our  operations  in  Flanders.  To  show  that  our  University 
men  at  the  front  are  alive  to  the  vital  necessity  of  develop- 
ing this  service,  the  following  citations  may  be  made  from 
a  communication  received  from  a  Canadian  graduate  serv- 
ing in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps : — 

^^If  there  is  one  principle  which  more  than  any  other 
has  been  indisputably  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  war 
to  date  it  is  that  speed,  power  to  manoeuvre,  and  climbing 
power  are  the  salient  points  of  the  successful  aeroplane  in 
war.  Size,  the  number  of  personnel,  and  the  offensive  and 
defensive  armament  are  subsidiary,  and  indeed  of  no  avail 
without  the  other  qualities.  The  enemy  can  build  as  many 
of  his  great  ^'Battle-planes^'  as  he  likes,  but  as  long  as  our 
machines  can  out-climb,  out-speed,  and  out-manoeuvre 
these,  as  they  have  invariably  done  to  date,  his  energy  has 
been  wasted.  He  will  no  doubt  realize  this  and  will  set  about 
making  good  his  deficiencies.  Although  our  present  position 
is  satisfactory  we  must  not  remit  our  efforts  for  a  moment, 
because  in  the  phase  of  the  war  now  not  far  distant,  aero- 
planes will  be  of  double  the  importance  they  are  even  now. 

''It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  when  the  dead-lock 
in  the  West  gives  place  to  a  battle  of  movement,  a  primary 
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consideration  of  success  will  be  the  command  of  the  air.  With 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  aeroplanes,  it  will 
be  possible  to  paralyze  enemy  movements,  provided  we  possess 
the  same  advantage  over  him  as  we  do  at  present.  Indeed 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  present  advantage  should  not  be 
increased.  The  principles  on  which  we  are  working  are  sound, 
and  the  output  of  new  and  improved  machines  promises  to 
be  satisfactory.  But  in  this  branch  even  more  than  in  any 
other,  there  is  no  room  for  amateur  or  non-technical  inter- 
ference; and  ill-formed  criticism  in  the  Press  and  in  the 
House  should  be  prevented  by  more  general  education  on 
the  lessons  of  the  War,  and  the  principles  of  success  in  war 
aircraft.  The  logical  deduction  from  the  experience  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  during  the  past  twelve  months  of  hosti- 
lities is  that  with  sufficient  development  along  present  lines 
the  Flying  Services  may  hasten  immeasurably  the  great  turn- 
ing point  in  the  campaign  in  the  West.'^ 

W.  P. 

EDITH       ^  ^^w  weeks  ago  at  a   meeting  held  at  Morin 

CAVELL     College  a  number  of  the  most  influential  women 
T  FACT  IF 

of  the  city  of  Quebec  formed  themselves  into 

an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Edith  Cavell  League. 
The  society  is  not  only  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  devoted  woman  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  to  do 
more  than  that.  It  proposes  to  keep  the  public  of  Canada  in 
perpetual  memory  of  the  fact  that  the  German  nation  have 
proved  themselves  of  such  a  character  that  neither  now  nor 
hereafter,  neither  in  war  nor  in  peace,  should  we  ever  allow 
ourselves  to  have  any  dealings  with  them.  The  members  of 
the  league  are  pledged  to  abstain  for  ever  from  purchasing  or 
using  German-made  goods. 

Here  is  a  movement  which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended and  which,  one  may  hope,  will  spread  far  and  wide 
in  the  Empire  and  in  the  allied  countries.  It  offers  the  surest 
method  in  the  long  run  of  breaking  the  power  and  controlling 
the  ambitions  of  the  German  people.    Of  the  justice  of  such 
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a  policy  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  blood-guiltiness  of  the 
German  people,  as  a  people,  has  been  proved  beyond  the 
possibility  of  denial.  The  murderers  of  Liege  and  Dinant, 
their  arms  red  to  the  elbow  with  the  blood  of  women  and 
children,  the  assassins  that  watched  unmoved  the  appalling 
death  of  the  women  of  the  Lusitania  and  who  beat  back 
into  the  water  with  savage  derision  the  drowning  victims  of 
the  Ancona, — these  are  not  exceptions, — these  are  the  true 
types,  these  are  the  real  people  of  Germany.  Every  wanton 
act  that  the  murderers  have  perpetrated  has  met  its  full 
measure  of  applause  in  the  German  press.  The  women  of 
Berlin  and  Hamburg  illuminated  their  houses  in  exultation 
over  the  horrors  of  the  Lusitania. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  movement  comes  too  soon, 
that  such  an  agitation  should  not  be  initiated  till  after  the 
war.  This  is  wrong.  The  time  for  such  a  movement  is  now. 
The  moment  peace  is  declared  commercial  interests  spring 
into  being.  Shiploads  of  German  toys,  ^'made  by  mur- 
derers,^' are  ordered  by  Canadian  firms  for  the  children  of 
Canada.  Vested  interests  are  created  and  clamour  for  con- 
sideration. Our  legislature  is  hampered  in  its  action  by  the 
protests  of  the  importer  who  has  ordered  German  goods.  If 
the  exclusion  movement  takes  form  and  strength  now,  the 
importer  will  hesitate  before  he  embarks  his  money  on  the 
chances  of  renewed  trade  with  Germany. 

The  only  real  fault  to  be  found  with  the  Cavell  move- 
ment is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  What  we  need  is 
not  merely  the  exclusion  of  German  trade  but  the  exclusion, 
once  and  forever,  of  the  German  people.  They  are  not  fit 
settlers  for  a  Christian  country.  We  exclude,  and  rightly 
enough,  in  the  interests  of  racial  unity,  the  Chinaman  and 
the  Hindu.  No  one,  no  sane  person,  would  attempt  to  place 
the  average  German  on  the  moral  level  of  the  average  China- 
man. After  the  Lusitania,  it  cannot  be  done.  We  need  for 
this  country  after  the  war  a  policy  of  absolute  exclusion  not 
only  of  German  exports,  but  of  that  most  pernicious  of  all 
the  exports  of  Germany,  its  men  and  women. 
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NEW  A  movement  has  recently  been  set  on  foot  in 

LEGIS-  Canada  for  the  establishment  by  the  Dominion 
LATION  Government  of  what  is  designated  as  ^^Free 
Public  Labour  Bureaux  Department/'  A  petition  asking 
for  such  a  Bureaux  Department  has  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  to  the  Senate  and  circulars  sent 
out  to  all  the  members  of  parhament,  purporting  to  state 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Represent- 
ations have  also  been  made  to  McGill  University,  and  prob- 
ably to  other  Canadian  colleges,  urging  that  the  univer- 
sities and  their  professors  should  lend  their  influence  in  aid 
of  the  new  movement. 

On  the  face  of  it  the  proposal  is  intended  to  alleviate 
unemployment  by  establishing,  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
a  number  of  offices,  which  will  serve  as  what  are  called 
^^  clearing  houses  for  labour."  It  is  proposed  that  all  working 
people  who  are  out  of  employment  shall  register  their  names 
at  these  offices  and  that  all  employers  in  need  of  men  shall 
be  able  at  once  and  without  delay  to  draw  upon  the  supply 
thus  indicated.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  particular 
persons  or  what  particular  interests  are  controlling  and 
financing  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  It  may 
be  that  it  has  been  set  on  foot  from  the  best  of  motives  and 
with  the  single-minded  purpose  of  alleviating  the  destitute. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  it  has  not.  Such  a  proposal 
has  evidently  two  aspects  to  it.  Viewed  in  one  light  it  aids 
in  relieving  unemployment, — a  social  service  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended  and  for  which  the  public  at  large 
may  well  consent  to  be  taxed.  But  in  its  other  aspect  the 
same  scheme  may  be  perverted  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  method  of  offering  to  the  capitaKst  employer  of  labour  a 
ready  means, — paid  for  by  the  public  and  sanctified  by  a  bogus 
morality, — of  breaking  the  strength  of  labour  unions  and 
forcing  down  the  rate  of  wages.  The  '^Bureaux  Department^' 
can  easily  become  the  ready  tool  of  the  strike  breakers.  The 
employer  whose  men  refuse  the  wage  that  he  offers  has  only 
to  telegraph  to  the  nearest  public  labour  bureau  and  he  will 
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receive  ^^by  return  post'^  a  full  supply  of  out-of-work  artisans, 
recruited  and  transported  at  the  public  charge,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  employees  that  he  dismisses.  Such  a  scheme 
has  in  it  the  power  of  obliterating  all  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  by  organized  labour  during  half  a  century. 

The  great  danger  in  a  prosperous  and  apathetic  common- 
wealth such  as  ours  is  that  grave  social  legislation  in  promo- 
tion of  a  class  interest,  may  be  adopted  through  the  efforts  of 
the  ignorant  and  benevolent  outsider.  It  is  well  that  the 
pubhc  should  be  cautioned  that  the  present  proposal  is  not 
one  to  be  adopted  without  serious  examination. 

S.  L. 

Prince   von    Billow  may   or   may   not    intend 
TAI K         ^^    ^^^   Switzerland  as  the  headquarters   of  a 

German  propaganda  for  peace.  If  the  report  be 
true  it  discloses  a  notable  symptom.  But  at  this  point  the 
interest  of  the  Allies  will  end,  for  while  Germany  holds  Bel- 
gium and  Poland  no  terms  which  she  could  conceivably 
suggest  would  receive  the  slightest  attention.  Distinct  proof 
of  this  statement  will  be  found  not  only  in  the  Guildhall 
speeches  but  in  the  remarkable  manifesto  which  was  issued 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  French  League.  Among  all  the 
splendid  documents  which  the  war  has  inspired  none  sur- 
passes in  force  or  cogency  this  statement  by  Professor  Lavisse 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  French  resolve  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  rests. 

In  a  war  of  exhaustion  it  is  a  question  of  nerves  even  more 
than  of  sinews.  Joffre's  sang  froid  has  been  worth  ten  army 
corps,  and  to  accentuate  the  value  of  staying  qualities  Lavisse 
exalts  patience  as  the  sovereign  virtue.  For  France  to-day  it  is 
what  audacity  was  in  the  time  of  Danton.  No  word  is,  or  could 
be,  said  to  impugn  the  morale  of  the  French  nation,  or  to  place 
it  under  suspicion.  Yet,  ''patience,"  says  Lavisse,  ''is  the 
virtue  of  the  non-combatant,  and  it  is  his  weapon — a  weapon 
of  defence  against  the  men  and  women  who  reiterate  their 
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insupportable  ^It  seems  that — ^  and  'They  say — /  and  against 
the  weakening  favourable  to  selfish  suggestions  that  may  lead 
far  those  who  do  not  feel  their  infamy.'' 

As  the  prop  and  buttress  of  an  invincible  patience  Lavisse 
presents  the  alternative  to  victory,  basing  his  statement  upon 
the  exact  language  of  Pan-German  demands.  To  authenticate 
these  in  their  plain  terms  he  takes  a  text  from  the  secret 
memorial  which  was  presented  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
some  months  ago  by  the  Agriculturists'  League,  the  German 
Peasants'  League,  the  Provisional  Group  of  German  Peasants' 
Christian  Association,  the  German  Manufacturers'  Central 
Union,  the  Manufacturers'  League,  and  the  Union  of  the 
Middle  Classes  of  the  Empire.  These  representative  bodies 
urged  the  government  to  retain  Belgium;  to  deprive  France  of 
her  coal  and  iron;  to  dispossess  the  French  inhabitants  of 
the  annexed  region;  to  appropriate  the  French  colonies, 
because  otherwise  England  would  take  them;  to  impose  a 
heavy  war  indemnity;  and  to  give  the  Third  Republic  the 
boundaries  which  West  Francia  possessed  after  the  Treaty 
of  Verdun  in  843.  ''To  withdraw,"  says  Lavisse,  "behind 
the  Somme  and  the  Meuse  would  be  to  go  backwards  one 
thousand  and  seventy-two  years.  France  mutilated  and 
bled  thoroughly,  and  enfeebled,  would  live  the  miserable 
remainder  of  her  life  under  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  who 
would  direct  her  labour,  teach  her  to  work  as  she  says — and 
even  teach  her  'to  think.'  We  should  be  the  Kaiser's  tribu- 
taries— ^we — France;  and  we — France — would  be  subjects, 
worse  than  that,  serfs  of  the  Kaiser." 

While  words  Hke  these  are  not  needed  either  to  spur 
France  forward  or  to  confirm  her  resolution,  they  have  an 
unmistakable  significance  as  coming  from  Lavisse.  The 
historian  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  knows  Prussia;  but  of 
far  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  an  investigator  so  calm 
in  spirit  as  he  has  always  shown  himself  to  be  should  now 
give  the  nation  a  message  which  breathes  undying  defiance. 
With  Lavisse  at  the  head  of  the  French  League  stands  General 
Pau.    A  manifesto  issued  over  such  names  will  reach  the  whole 
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nation  and  help  it  to  keep  the  great  objective  in  full  view^ 
undimmed  by  mists  of  doubt  or  suspicion.  The  France  of 
Joffre  does  not  exclaim,  ^'Nous  sommes  trahis.^^  It  nibbles 
and  is  cheerful  until  there  comes  a  moment  like  September 
6th,  1914,  or  September  25th,  1915.  Then  it  goes  forward 
in  the  spirit  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

While  Lavisse  is  urging  the  French  to  lay  hold 
BALKANS    ^P^^  patience,   the  same  virtue  might  well  be 

recommended  to  those  who  of  late  have  been 
blaspheming  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  critic  on  the  hearth  finds 
it  easy  to  blame  the  diplomatic  bungling  of  the  Allies  in  the 
Balkans.  But  what  does  this  amount  to  ?  The  Bulgarians^ 
after  a  long  spell  of  watchful  waiting  interpreted  the  expul- 
sion of  Russian  armies  from  Galicia  and  Poland  to  mean  that 
the  Central  Powers  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Tsar.  We, 
of  course,  think  they  made  a  bad  guess  when  they  picked 
the  Germans  for  final  victors,  but  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  no 
control  over  the  events  which  determined  Bulgaria's  action. 
A  few  Russian  successes  in  July  and  August  might  have 
given  him  enough  leverage  to  keep  Bulgaria  neutral,  or  even 
to  bring  her  into  the  camp  of  the  Allies.  Failing  these  he 
had  little  to  work  with.  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  probably  has 
given  less  time  to  reading  Mahan's  work  on  sea-power  than 
to  studying  the  campaigns  of  Moltke  and  Hindenburg. 

While  the  expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  Galicia  and 
Poland  could  not  easily  be  explained  away,  our  diplomatists 
have  been  handicapped  by  another  fixed  condition.  We  are 
conducting  war  with  a  regard  to  decency,  and  ex  hypothesi  may 
not  do  the  things  which  have  brought  down  upon  Germany 
the  execration  of  mankind.  For  example,  it  was  not  possible 
for  us  to  rescue  Serbia  via  Salonica  by  acting  as  though 
we  could  make  Greece  our  highway.  The  Allies  champion 
the  rights  of  small  states,  and  only  by  abandoning  their 
declared  principles  can  they  avoid  the  risk  of  being  put  at  a 
disadvantage,  if  a  ruler  like  the  King  of  Greece  wishes  to 
interpret  his  treaty  obligations  as  he  likes.  It  has  been  most 
fortunate  for  our  record  that  we  went  to  Salonica  with  the 
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consent  of  Venizelos,  if  not  at  his  instance.  No  one  can  watch 
without  anguish  of  spirit  the  struggles  of  Serbia  against  such 
dreadful  odds,  or  can  wish  our  Foreign  Office  to  refrain  from 
bringing  to  bear  upon  Greece  all  legitimate  diplomatic  pressure, 
but  obviously  we  could  not  and  cannot  go  to  the  length  of 
treating  Greece  as  Germany  treated  Belgium. 

Dr.  Dillon  warns  England  not  to  trust  King  Constantine, 
and  quite  apart  from  inside  information  thus  conveyed,  the 
Allies  seem  to  be  under  little  temptation  to  trust  him.  Not 
improbably  it  may  prove  that  feminine  devices  have  bound 
him,  or  even  enslaved  him,  to  Potsdam.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  if  he  were  a  free  agent  sincerely  working  for  his  country's 
welfare  he  might  still  find  ground  for  hesitation  and  delay 
in  the  plight  of  the  Greeks  who  are  still  subject  to  the  Turk. 
Mr.  Bouck  White,  having  returned  to  New  York  from 
Constantinople,  says  that  ^^a  premature  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  Greece  would  expose  a  million  of  her  people 
to  a  massacre  such  as  is  destroying  Armenia.''  Apparently 
the  fortunes  of  Enver  Pasha  and  Talaat  Bey,  together  with 
their  lives,  hang  by  a  thread.  However  inarticulate  the 
Turks  may  be,  they  long  for  peace,  and  might  strike  to  get 
it  if  our  troops  were  felt  to  be  on  the  way  toward  Tchataldja. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Greeks  in  Turkey 
are  filled  with  the  greatest  foreboding.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  Greek  government  this  aspect  of  the  situation  cannot 
be  made  a  party  matter.  Even  if  Venizelos  prevailed  over 
the  King  he  would  have  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna  and  Constan- 
tinople on  his  conscience. 

Meanwhile  Serbia  seems  about  to  suffer  the  doom  which 
overtook  Naboth  the  Jezreelite.  Ahab  could  not  have  been 
more  deliberately  covetous  than  Austria,  with  her  eyes  ever 
turned  southward  toward  the  vista  of  the  Morava  Valley. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  Serbia  will  take  a  good 
deal  more  killing  than  Naboth,  since  though  she  may  be 
crushed  politically  for  the  moment  it  will  hardly  prove 
practicable  to  exterminate  all  the  Serbians.  The  race  which 
has  cherished  the  ballad  of  Kossovo  for  more  than  five  hundred 
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years  has  a  good  memory,  and  is  not  without  friends.  No 
struggle  Hke  that  now  raging  among  the  hills  which  separate 
the  Morava  from  the  Vardar  has  been  seen  in  Europe  since 
the  Ostrogoths  made  their  last  stand  against  Narses.  And 
while  we  may  say  absit  omen,  these  words  must  not  be  spoken 
in  despair,  for  there  shall  yet  be  a  Greater  Serbia  with  her 
window  on  the  Adriatic! 

c.  w.  c. 


VITA  BREYIS 
I 

Soul,  if  indeed  the  dead  do  not  arise 

Drink  and  lie  down.     There 's  nought  required  of  thee. 

If  Shelley  is  but  ash  beside  the  sea, 

And  Homer  bide  forever  with  blind  eyes. 

If  for  tall  Hector  not  a  sea-breath  sighs 

On  the  gray  plain,  if  Shakespeare's  laugh  be  broken 

In  a  little  dust,  and  all  his  sweet  words  spoken. 

If  Beatrix  look  no  more  from  Paradise, — 

If  this  be  so,  0  Soul,  east  out  thy  fears, 

Worship  of  women  and  high  pride  of  men. 

The  sad,  the  brave,  the  pure,  the  sacrificed. 

They  are  one  with  death  and  thee,  not  worth  thy  tears. 

Yea,  even  thy  grief  is  vain  if  Magdalen 

Kisses  no  more  the  silver  feet  of  Christ. 

II 

Once  more  our  halcyon  by  the  watercress 
Flashes  his  sapphired  sheathing,  and  once  more 
The  partridge  suns  along  the  little  shore; 
Each  silvered  morning  sees  one  rose  the  less, 
One  gold  flake  filch'd  from  out  the  poplar's  dress. 
All  falPn,  all  passing,  making  room  for  those. 
Bird  unbegotten  and  unbudded  rose, 
New  wings,  new  leaves,  new-risen  loveliness. 

All  the  earth  gave,  again  the  earth  shall  take. 
Blessed  is  she.     Life  falls  to  her  like  snow. 
Grave  is  she,  grave  and  mother,  slayer  and  spouse. 
But  suns  were  built  in  heaven  for  thy  sake. 
Thou  also  shalt  go  home;  perhaps  shall  know 
Great  laughters  greet  thee  from  thy  Father's  House. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 


THE  DAY  AFTER  CONFEDERATION 

\Y7HEN  a  long  life  which  has  been  spent  in  public  service 
closes  amid  peace  and  honour  one  can  only  feel  that 
the  end  crowns  the  work.  So  it  has  been  with  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  and  much  as  we  may  regret  the  fact  that  his  robust 
patriotism  will  no  longer  stir  a  younger  generation  by  the 
force  of  the  living  voice,  there  remains  the  memory  of  a  career 
which,  filled  with  effort  for  large  causes,  stretched  far  beyond 
the  allotted  span. 

Such  a  death  establishes  a  landmark.  Almost  half  a 
century  after  Confederation  the  band  of  those  who  wrought 
that  great  work  has  lost  its  last  survivor.  The  massive  chain 
of  historical  continuity  is  not  broken,  for  it  can  never  break, 
but  none  the  less  a  link  seems  to  have  snapped.  Preoccupied 
with  thoughts  of  war,  alternating  between  agonies  and  exalta- 
tions, we  enter  an  era  in  which  Canada  can  no  longer  be 
content  to  make  domestic  politics  the  centre  of  her  solar 
system.  Looking  out  upon  a  new  horizon,  we  ask  chiefly 
what  changes  the  near  future  may  bring  in  the  constitution 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  what  may  be  the  nature  of  those 
duties  which  year  by  year  are  thrust  upon  us  more  imperatively 
through  the  narrowing  of  the  world.  But  while  in  this  crisis 
the  forward  glance  is  more  compelling  than  any  retrospect 
can  be,  the  advent  of  a  new  period  enables  us  the  better  to 
adjust  our  mental  relations  towards  the  generation  which 
pivoted  upon  1867.  Now  that  they  are  all  gone — Macdonald 
and  Brown,  Cartier  and  Gait,  Tilly  and  Cartwright,  Howe 
and  Tupper — we  can  begin  to  see  their  work  not  only  in  the 
perspective  which  is  a  legacy  of  time,  but  in  the  strong  light 
which  is  shed  upon  a  past  era  by  the  dawn  of  new  condi- 
tions and  fresh  problems. 

Besides  helping  us  to  adjust  our  point  of  view,  the  flight 
of  time  enables  us  to  study  the  period  of  Confederation  with 
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the  help  of  ever  increasing  materials.  The  records  of  debate 
and  resolution  have,  of  course,  been  available  from  the  first, 
but  it  is  only  as  biographies  and  autobiographies  begin  to 
emerge  that  we  are  put  in  possession  of  the  intimate  thoughts 
which  swayed  the  alliances  of  political  leaders  and  determined 
their  decisions.  Pope's  ^'Memoirs  of  Sir  John  MacdonaW 
was  published  in  1894,  and  at  intervals  ever  since  there  have 
appeared  like  volumes  which  add  considerably  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Confederation  movement,  and  very  considerably 
to  our  interest  in  it.  Without  disparagement  to  others,  four 
works  from  this  body  of  literature  may  be  named  as  dealing 
either  with  Confederation  or  with  the  decade  which  followed  it. 
These  are  LyalFs  ^^Life  of  Lord  Dufiferin'';  Boyd's  ^^Sir  George 
Etienne  Cartier";  Sir  Richard  Cartwright's  ^^Reminiscences"; 
and  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  ^^Recollections  of  Sixty  Years." 
The  foregoing  titles  might,  indeed,  have  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article,  were  it  not  for  one  reason.  To 
assail  the  reader  with  a  bibliography  is  well  enough  in  the 
Quarterly  or  the  Edinburgh,  where  writers  are  treated  by  an 
indulgent  editor  to  the  latitude  of  fifty  pages,  but  in  this 
much  less  ambitious  paper  there  will  be  no  formal  criticism 
of  successive  works.  Though  the  subject  with  which  it  deals 
is  well  worthy  of  exhaustive  treatment,  nothing  exhaustive 
can  be  attempted  here.  It  must  be  enough  to  mention  these 
books  as  throwing  fresh  light  collectively  upon  the  political 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  Canada  during  the  first  years 
which  followed  Confederation. 

Each  age  has  its  problems,  and  our  own  are  as  complex 
as  any;  but  on  the  day  when  Parliament  first  met  at  Ottawa 
the  conditions  were  distinctively  experimental.  The  more 
sanguine  doubtless  looked  forward  to  a  future  so  prosperous 
that  soon  no  one  could  question  the  wisdom  of  those  who  had 
fought  for  union.  Others  who  were  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  more  chastened  optimism  felt  that  at  least  the  political 
situation  could  be  no  worse  than  it  had  been.  There  remained 
a  few  irreconcilables  to  whom  the  arguments  of  Christopher 
Dunkin  had  brought  conviction.      In  their  eyes  Confederation 
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was  all  a  mistake,  and  would  be  followed  by  discords  which 
might  even  disturb  the  pubhc  peace.  The  English  Reform 
Bill  of  1867  was  called  by  Lord  Derby  "a  leap  in  the  dark." 
In  the  same  year  Canada  took  a  step  which  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  constructive  states- 
manship, but  which  to  the  minority  seemed  only  a  leap  in  the 
dark.  To  optimist  and  pessimist  alike  the  new  era  held  out 
a  prospect  of  abundant  novelties. 

Now  in  what  spirit  did  the  public  men  of  Canada  approach 
the  multifarious  problems  which  came  in  the  train  of  Con- 
federation ?  Does  the  history  of  the  Dominion  during  its 
first  decade  disclose  statesmanship,  or  only  the  selfish  man- 
oeuvring of  party  leaders  ?  To  what  extent  does  the  opposition 
of  parties  represent  a  clash  of  principles  ?  Does  any  one  care 
a  fig  for  principles,  or  is  it  the  mastering  aim  of  the  party 
leader  to  invent  a  policy  which  can  be  set  before  the  electors 
with  a  good  prospect  of  securing  the  necessary  votes?  To 
questions  of  this  character  let  us  address  ourselves  rather 
than  to  the  details  of  biography. 

First  of  all,  we  must  recognize  the  existence  of  large 
problems  and  of  conspicuous  individual  talent.  The  Con- 
federation Debates  and  the  first  volumes  of  Hansard  both 
make  very  creditable  exhibits.  While  in  form  the  best  of 
these  speeches  are  conspicuously  better  than  the  next  best, 
signs  of  thoughtfulness  abound  even  in  efforts  which  are 
rhetorically  defective.  If  few  among  these  debaters  had  read 
Aristotle's  ^ Politics,''  many  possessed  the  parliamentary  in- 
stinct and  felt  pride  in  being  called  upon  to  frame  organic  laws. 
As  for  real  problems,  they  existed  in  luxuriant  abundance: — 
race  and  religion;  relations  with  the  United  States  after  the 
denunciation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty;  the  determination  of 
exact  boundaries  between  federal  and  provincial  rights;  the 
policy  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting  public  works,  especially 
railways  and  canals;  the  whole  gamut  of  tariff  controversy; 
the  expedients  to  be  tried  in  destroying  sectionalism  and 
begetting  a  national  cast  of  mind.  Fortunately  absent  from 
this  list  were  the  strife  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  any 
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sign  of  propaganda  which  indicated  that  Canadians  were 
discontented  with  their  place  in  the  British  Empire. 

Thus  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  just  after  Con- 
federation Canadian  pubhc  Ufe  possessed  several  of  the  ele- 
ments which  make  for  distinction  in  national  politics:  the 
native  capacity  of  party  leaders,  a  quite  adequate  supply  of 
large  issues,  and  full  opportunity  through  the  medium  of  free 
and  federalized  institutions  to  disclose  and  develop  such 
aptitudes  for  the  nobler  conduct  of  self-government  as  the 
community  possessed. 

Such  were  some  of  the  obvious  advantages,  but  with  the 
high-lights  there  were  also  some  strong  shadows,  particularly 
visible  to  outsiders.  If  proof  of  this  statement  is  required  it 
will  be  found  in  the  private  communications  of  Lord  Dufferin 
to  Lord  Kimberley,  as  well  as  in  the  numerous  writings  of 
Goldwin  Smith.  We  have  long  known  what  Goldwin  Smith 
thought  of  Canadian  politics,  but  it  was  only  ten  years  ago 
that  Sir  Charles  Lyall  disclosed  the  intimate  opinions  of  Lord 
Dufferin  on  certain  well  known  incidents. 

Dufferin  arrived  in  Canada  at  the  end  of  June,  1872,  and 
almost  exactly  a  year  later  L.  S.  Huntingdon  brought  forward 
the  charges  which  precipitated  the  Pacific  Scandal.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  investigate  the  details  of  that  affair,  or  to 
describe  the  part  which  Dufferin  was  called  upon  to  play  in  it 
through  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  functions.  At  the 
same  time  no  candid  investigator  can  bring  himself  to  suppress 
the  passages  in  which,  protected  by  the  privilege  of  personal 
correspondence,  Dufferin  says  what  he  thinks.  Here  are  two 
brief  excerpts  which  will  answer  as  well  as  any.  Writing  to 
Lord  Kimberley  toward  the  close  of  1873  Dufferin  says: 

^^I  have  been  very  much  bored  and  worried,  and  it  is 
vexatious  being  dragged  into  such  a  dirty  quarrel:  and  I 
regret  coming  into  collision  with  any  section  of  my  Canadians. 
But  I  don't  think  their  ill-humour  will  last  long,  and  I  am 
not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  them  that 
however  anxious  I  am  to  be  gracious  and  civil  I  don't  care 
a  damn  for  any  one  when  a  matter  of  duty  is  involved.'' 
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But  Dufferin's  directness  of  statement  was  not  wholly 
reserved  for  his  private  communications  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  While  acquitting  Sir  John  Macdonald  from  all 
charge  of  having  accepted  bribes,  he  writes  to  him  thus: — 

^^It  is  still  an  indisputable  and  patent  fact  that  you  and 
some  of  your  colleagues  have  been  the  channels  through  which 
extravagant  sums  of  money,  derived  from  a  person  with 
whom  you  were  negociating  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion, 
were  distributed  throughout  the  constituencies  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  and  have  been  applied  to  purposes  forbidden 
by  the  statutes.'^ 

The  phenomena  which  thus  came  to  the  attention  of 
Lord  Dufferin  in  his  official  capacity  were  also  discussed  with 
great  frankness  by  Goldwin  Smith.  To  many  this  name  is 
still  anathema,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  by  knowl- 
edge and  sincerity  Goldwin  Smith  was  well  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  current  politics.  His  usefulness  may  have 
been  impaired  by  prejudice  and  prepossession.  To  some 
extent  he  may  have  seen  the  public  life  of  Canada  through 
a  false  medium.  From  having  accepted  a  political  ideal  that 
could  only  be  achieved  through  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  constitution,  he  may  have  selected  his  facts  somewhat 
capriciously.  But  beyond  the  measure  of  other  observers 
who  were  then  resident  in  Canada,  he  possessed  standards  of 
comparison,  and  at  this  time  of  day  no  one  can  question  his 
honesty  of  purpose.  Though  the  future  may  prove  him  to 
have  been  quite  wrong  as  the  advocate  of  a  particular  pro- 
gramme, he  was  a  true  patriot  in  the  sense  that  he  longed 
to  advance  the  greatness  of  the  English  race. 

With  a  courage  which  sometimes  approached  pugnacity, 
Goldwin  Smith  returned  again  and  again  to  the  shortcomings 
of  Canadian  politicians.  Writing  fifteen  years  after  Con- 
federation, he  asserts  in  the  following  words  that  the  federal 
analogy  in  Canada  has  no  bearing  upon  Irish  Home  Rule. 

^^Does  Canadian  Home  Rule,  then,  mean  the  relation  of 
the  Provinces,  with  their  Local  Legislatures  and  Governments, 
as  members  of  the  Federation  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  ? 
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This  arrangement  in  the  case  of  Canada  was  not  a  matter 
of  choice  but  of  necessity;  it  was  adopted  because  French 
Quebec,  jealous  of  its  curious  nationality  and  of  its  special 
code,  would  not  have  consented  to  a  legislative  union,  a  fact 
evidenced  by  the  strange  division  of  jurisdiction  which  assigns 
criminal  law  to  the  Dominion,  civil  law  to  the  .Provinces. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  success  is  complete.  The  fusion 
of  the  Provinces  has  made  little  if  any  progress;  the  forces  of 
antagonism  have  been  called  into  action  among  them  almost 
as  much  as  the  forces  of  union;  to  hold  them  together,  so  as 
to  form  a  basis  for  government,  the  party  leaders  are  obliged 
to  employ  very  equivocal  means.  There  has  been  a  great 
development  of  faction  and  corruption,  a  vast  increase  of  the 
expense  of  government  and  of  the  public  debt.  Nor  is  the 
Confederation  by  any  means  free  from  disputes,  or  even  from 
dangerous  disputes,  between  the  Governments  of  the  Provinces 
and  that  of  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  seems  to 
think  that  Canada  is  indebted  for  her  prosperity  to  her 
politics  and  politicians.  About  as  much  as  her  potato  fields 
are  indebted  for  their  yield  to  the  Colorado  beetle.  Such  a 
measure  of  prosperity  as  she  enjoys  she  owes  to  the  energy, 
good  sense,  and  thrift  of  a  Saxon  yeomanry,  giving  its  mind 
to  husbandry  and  not  to  the  memory  of  the  wrongs  suffered 
by  its  ancestors  under  the  Normans.'' 

One  could  easily  multiply  passages  to  the  same  effect 
from  the  books  of  Goldwin  Smith,  and  also  from  his  contri- 
butions to  the  magazines.  But  further  quotation  is  unneces- 
sary. When  one  has  said  that  a  politician  is  like  a  potato 
bug,  language  refuses  to  be  more  explicit. 

Such  comments  upon  Canadian  politics  as  these  from 
Lord  Dufferin  and  Goldwin  Smith  may  well  seem  worthy  of 
attention.  In  fact  they  cannot  be  diregarded  by  any  one 
who  is  not  a  mere  embroiderer  of  phrases.  During  the  decade 
which  followed  Confederation  money  was  confessedly  used 
in  the  elections,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  used  by 
both  parties.  To  what  extent  did  this  practice,  forbidden 
by  the  statutes,  impair  the  tone  of  public  life  ?    Were  members 
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of  parliament  in  the  main  honest,  or  were  they  in  the  main 
grafters  ?  The  question  must  be  approached  in  this  way  if 
we  are  to  preserve  any  sense  of  proportion.  Under  both 
democracies  and  despotisms  those  in  office  have  always  been 
tempted  to  act  from  a  sense  of  selfish  interest  rather  than  of 
national  welfare.  Sometimes  the  consideration  takes  the 
crude  and  vulgar  form  of  money.  Sometimes  it  wears  the 
guise  of  titles,  which  confer  social  distinction.  In  rarer  cases 
it  may  simply  be  the  opportunity  to  exercise  power — ^for  to 
strong  natures  power  may  mean  more  than  wealth  or  decora- 
tions. Recognizing  these  distinctions,  there  is  only  one  real 
criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  the  public  life  of  a  given 
era:  Is  it,  in  essentials,  marked  by  venality  or  by  patriotism? 
Now,  an  arduous  task  awaits  the  writer  who  sets  out  to 
show  that  the  authors  of  Confederation  forthwith  proceeded 
to  enrich  themselves  from  the  spoils  of  their  country.  He 
will  be  faced  by  Goldwin  Smith's  direct  denial  of  this  charge. 
The  same  man  who  disparaged  Canadian  politicians  as  a 
whole,  absolved  them  from  the  imputation  of  accepting  bribes, 
or  of  pillaging  the  national  domain  to  make  themselves 
miUionaires.  The  passage  already  quoted  appeared  in  1882. 
Writing  in  1891  Goldwin  Smith  says:  ^'It  has  been  asserted 
on  the  strength,  it  would  seem,  of  some  highly  official  inform- 
ation that  in  Canada  scandals  of  corruption  are  almost 
unknown.  If  by  this  it  is  meant  that  few  Canadian  politicians 
take  money  for  themselves,  and  that  wealth  amassed  by 
corruption  is  rare  among  them,  the  statement  is  perfectly 
true,  and  it  is  equally  true  of  the  politicians  in  the  United 
States,  about  whose  illicit  gains  very  exaggerated  notions 
prevail.  As  a  rule  politicians  in  both  countries  live  and  die 
poor,  and,  considering  what  they  have  to  go  through,  it  is 
wonderful  that  the  attraction  of  politics  should  be  so  strong. 
But  otherwise,  it  is  from  the  scandal,  not  from  the  corruption, 
that  we  are  free.  The  pity  is  the  greater  because,  if  ever  a 
community  was  by  its  national  character  qualified  for  elective 
institutions  it  was  that  of  the  farmers  of  Canada.  Political 
morality,  and  to  some  extent  general  morality  with  it,  has 
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been  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  an  artificial  combination 
of  provinces,  and  of  an  isolation  of  those  provinces  from  their 
continent,  which  is  equally  artificial." 

If,  then,  we  may  accept  the  conclusions  of  this  outspoken 
and  hostile  critic,  the  element  of  corruption  in  Canadian 
politics  was  negligible  as  regards  individual  politicians,  and 
manifested  itself  through  the  means  which  party  leaders 
employed  to  control  the  electorate.  In  other  words,  though 
Canada  might  have  her  Old  Sarums  she  did  not  conspicuously 
have  her  Henry  Foxes. 

It  would  be  begging  the  question  to  go  off  at  this  point 
into  a  panegyric  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  on  the  ground  that  in  all  transactions  they  re- 
mained above  suspicion  of  having  drawn  private  profit  from 
a  public  trust.  Mackenzie  was  almost  aggressively  incor- 
ruptible, and  though  Macdonald^s  virtue  seemed  less  austere, 
it  was  no  less  genuine.  This  fact,  however,  should  not  be 
placed  so  much  in  the  foreground  as  to  intercept  all  view  of 
electoral  corruption.  Since  this  defect  existed,  we  are  bound 
to  consider  its  character,  its  extent  and  the  degree  of  its 
maleficence. 

One  need  not  throw  morals  overboard  in  considering 
things  comparatively,  and  indeed  it  is  only  through  comparison 
that  we  can  tell  how  far  the  electoral  standard  was  lowered 
■n  Canada  during  the  three  Parliaments  which  followed 
Confederation.  There  is,  of  course,  the  criterion  of  absolute 
excellence,  to  be  reached  in  the  golden  days  when  all  men's 
good  shall  be  each  man's  rule.  Meanwhile,  certain  historical 
landmarks  help  us  to  distinguish  the  degree  in  which  departure 
is,  or  has  been,  made  from  wholesome  canons.  Thus,  at  least, 
we  are  enabled  to  chart  the  stream  of  tendency  prior  to 
dredging  a  better  channel. 

No  more  useful  counsel  of  perfection  could  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  its  infancy  than  the 
resolve  to  conduct  its  elections  as  decently  as  English  elections 
were  conducted  in  1867.  Even  so,  there  would  have  been 
some  decHne  from  the  absolute  standard — witness  the  con- 
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ditions  which  prevailed  at  Beverley  when  Anthony  Trollope 
tried  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  that  constituency  (1868). 
But  during  the  interval  between  the  First  Reform  Bill  and 
the  Second  Reform  Bill  great  improvement  had  taken  place — 
an  improvement  so  great  that  the  new  Dominion  would  indeed 
have  been  fortunate  could  it  have  begun  level  with  the  Mother 
Country.  Two  circumstances  militated  against  such  a  happy 
consummation.  In  a  sparsely  settled  country  of  vast  distances 
there  was  no  well  organized,  highly  educated  minority  which 
could  check  the  tendency  to  render  electoral  methods  ^^prac- 
tical." And  secondly,  the  constituencies  were  still  small 
enough  to  render  the  bribable  element  a  known  quantity. 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright  in  his  ^^Reminiscences  "  states  that  even 
in  the  days  of  open  voting,  prior  to  Confederation,  there  was 
much  less  direct  bribery  than  has  been  supposed;  and  also 
that  conditions  have  greatly  improved  since  he  was  first 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1863.  Although  elections  were 
expensive,  a  large  part  of  the  money,  he  says,  remained  in  the 
pockets  of  the  agents,  and  never  reached  the  voters.  The 
'^ great  bulk  of  the  electors"  he  acquits  wholly  from  suspicion 
of  being  open  to  corrupt  influences.  ^^I  am  quite  sure,"  he 
continues,  'Hhat  by  far  the  larger  number  were  as  firmly 
devoted  to  their  political  party  as  the  members  they  sent  to 
Parliament,  and  these  last,  whatever  their  other  faults  may 
have  been,  were  most  surprisingly  staunch  to  the  side  they 
had  chosen." 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  sift  the  evidence  on  this 
point  more  thoroughly  than  has  yet  been  done;  but  provi- 
sionally, at  least,  we  may  accept  Cartwright's  opinion  that 
where  party  spirit  ran  so  high  those  who  sold  their  votes  were 
only  "si  certain  percentage  of  loose  characters."  Though  his 
statement  applies  to  1863  the  conditions  had  not  changed 
materially  at  the  date  of  Confederation.  The  voters  were 
still  a  yeomanry,  who,  for  the  most  part,  prized  their  partisan- 
ship far  above  a  five  dollar  bill.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  more 
prosperous  farmers  assisted  their  candidate  to  meet  his 
election  expenses.     The  battle  of  the  polls  was  the  greatest 
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excitement  which  entered  into  rural  Hfe,  and  public  opinion 
permitted  the  purchase  of  such  votes  as  were  for  sale. 

Did  the  share  which  party  leaders  took  in  corruption  of 
this  sort  debase  their  principles  and  destroy  their  sense  of 
pubHc  duty?  Electoral  corruption  is  always  a  disease,  and 
should  never  be  thought  of  as  a  peccadillo;  but  in  some  cases 
countries  recover  from  it,  whereas  in  other  cases  they  are 
destroyed.  To  what  extent  did  statesmanship  suffer  from 
this  cause  during  the  first  days  of  the  Dominion  ? 

Broadly  speaking,  one  can  only  express  the  belief  that  in 
both  parties  men  of  cabinet  rank  prized  their  careers  more 
than  they  did  money,  and  that  the  majority  would  have 
sacrificed  their  careers  rather  than  jeopardize  the  safety  of 
the  new  federation.  This  view  will  not  recommend  itself  to 
those  who  look  upon  Sir  John  Maedonald  as  a  political 
wrecker,  but  of  such  the  number  tends  constantly  to  dwindle 
with  the  extinction  by  death  of  ancient  personal  resentments. 
To  write  a  spirited  pamphlet  about  the  events  of  1873  is  not 
a  matter  of  any  great  difficulty,  and  one  always  feels  better  after 
he  has  aligned  himself  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  Indeed  he  is 
entitled  to  feel  well  if  the  alignment  is  sincere  and  not  merely 
factious  or  rhetorical.  But  to  approach  the  complex  person- 
ality of  Sir  John  Maedonald  in  a  spirit  of  invective  is  to  create 
a  mood  which  is  incompatible  with  the  right  estimate  of  what 
happened  in  Canada  during  a  very  difficult  period.  Only 
those  avoid  mistakes  who  do  nothing,  and  if  Maedonald  can 
be  put  in  the  pillory  for  failing  to  rely  wholly  on  prayer  in 
the  conduct  of  his  elections,  he  had  much  to  show  for  his 
stewardship  besides  a  vulgar  chronology  of  years  in  office. 

When  discussing  this  subject  of  motive  one  singles  out 
Maedonald  for  two  reasons.  By  virtue  of  success  in  leadership 
he  looms  above  all  his  contemporaries  at  Ottawa;  and  more- 
over the  Canadian  people  did  not  continue  to  accept  him  as 
Prime  Minister  under  any  misapprehension.  He  was  before 
them  for  a  very  long  period,  and  the  country  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  for  itself  whether  or  not  his  policies  were 
dictated  by  a  sense  of  public  needs.     He  is  thus  representative, 
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both  from  personal  prominence  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
constituencies,  by  so  often  reaffirming  their  confidence, 
gave  a  dehberate  sanction  to  the  course  which  he  pursued. 
Unless  it  is  possible  to  fool  the  people  all  the  time,  Canada 
may  be  said  to  have  set  a  seal  of  approval  upon  Macdonald's 
chief  purposes — not  necessarily  upon  everything  he  did,  but 
upon  his  work  in  the  main.  There  are  some  who  think  that 
he  capitalized  patriotism  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conservative 
party.  At  any  rate  he  was  thought  to  be  a  good  Canadian, 
who  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  art  of  government  and 
would  scorn  to  grow  rich  in  public  service. 

Goldwin  Smith  was  less  scandalized  by  the  lack  of 
principle  in  Canadian  politics  than  by  the  absence  of 
principles.  Searching  for  a  recognition  of  large  ideas,  he 
discovered  only  party  spirit  and  the  devices  of  management. 
Now  a  discussion  of  this  point  may  serve  to  bring  out  some 
of  the  conditions  which  existed  in  Canada  just  after  Confedera- 
tion, with  the  incidental  result  of  suggesting  a  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  motives  and  statesmanship  of  that 
period. 

Both  as  human  types  and  as  political  theorists,  Goldwin 
Smith  and  Sir  John  Macdonald  were  polar  opposites.  Their 
circumstances  also  differed  completely,  since  the  one  looked 
at  the  maelstrom  of  politics  from  a  distance,  while  the  other 
was  often  swimming  for  his  life  amid  the  whirlpool.  ^^  Above 
aU  nations  is  humanity^'  is  the  inscription  which  Goldwin 
Smith  placed  on  a  bench  at  Ithaca.  He  also  had  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  creation  of  the  United  States  was  the 
greatest  work  of  the  English  race.  As  an  Englishman  and  a 
Liberal  he  sought  to  hasten  the  operation  of  manifest  destiny 
by  becoming  the  apostle  of  a  political  union  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Such  a  union  followed  by 
harmonious  co-oporation  between  the  England  of  Europe  and- 
the  England  of  America  was  his  conception  of  the  summum 
honum.  The  folfies  of  George  III  and  Lord  North  thus  buried, 
the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  would  rest  on  a 
broad  basis,  and  Chatham's  dream  of  Empire  would  be  fulfilled 
in  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter. 
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With  such  a  vision  before  his  eyes,  Goldwin  Smith  saw 
only  the  obstacles  which  geography  had  placed  in  the  way  of 
Confederation,  and  insisted  upon  studying  the  map  vertically. 
Likewise  he  despised  the  petty,  rule  of  thumb  methods,  which 
were  employed  by  Ottawa  politicians  in  their  attempt  to 
confute  nature  by  provincial  subsidies,  the  construction  of 
railways  through  the  wilderness,  and  the  establishment  of 
protective  duties.  Unwilling  to  look  broad  continental  facts 
fairly  in  the  face,  they  were  content  to  dwell  in  a  lobby,  where 
by  perpetual  bargaining,  log-rolling,  compromise  and  cor- 
ruption, the  discordant  interests  of  distant  provinces  were 
kept  from  destroying  the  Dominion.  Nowhere  could  principle 
be  seen;  only  patchwork  legislation  and  personal  management. 

In  sharp  antithesis  to  Goldwin  Smith,  who  worked  through 
books  and  essays  and  editorials,  stood  Macdonald,  who 
worked  through  direct  contact  with  men.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  the  number  and  nature  of  the  difficulties  that 
must  be  mastered  before  the  Dominion  of  Canada  could 
become  a  well-knit  state.  But  whatever  his  earliest  attitude 
toward  Confederation,  he  had  now  nailed  his  colours  to  the 
mast.  The  union  of  the  provinces  was  to  be  made  a  success 
if  patience,  tact,  compromise  and  management  could  hold  the 
bones  in  place  until  they  had  grown  together.  Macdonald^s 
willingness  to  compromise  and  his  dependence  upon  manage- 
ment have  often  been  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  his  defects; 
but  if  it  be  granted  that  the  Dominion  of  our  own  day  is 
worthy  to  exist,  Canada  was  fortunate  to  fiave  had  at  a  pinch 
one  who  could  persuade  the  Castors  and  the  Orangemen  not 
to  fly  at  each  others'  throats,  who  could  keep  the  Bluenoses 
from  talking  annexation  because  they  had  been  cheated,  and 
who  knew  how  to  impress  upon  his  followers  the  fact  that  only 
by  mutual  tolerance  could  the  new  constitution  be  made  to 
function. 

One  perhaps  can  go  even  farther.  Superficially,  it  must 
be  admitted,  Macdonald  was  not  an  idealist.  Or,  at  least,  he 
was  not  an  idealist  as  language  is  most  often  employed.  Yet 
he  possessed  imagination  in  abundance,  and  at  the  depths  of 
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his  political  consciousness  was  one  fixed  purpose.  While  he 
wished  to  keep  himself  at  the  head  of  a  dominant,  well-organ- 
ized party,  he  was  resolved  that  first,  last  and  always  his  party 
should  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  a  close  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country.  What  to  Goldwin  Smith  was  folly,  to 
Macdonald  was  gospel.  For  him  all  the  implications  of  British 
North  America  were  retained  within  the  name  Canada.  Hence 
despite  his  barterings  and  half  measures  he  was  not  destitute 
of  idealism.  Ever  before  his  mind  were  large  objectives 
towards  which  he  shaped  his  course  with  Scottish  diligence 
and  tenacity.  One  was  to  keep  his  party  strong;  the  other 
was  to  make  Canada  a  harmonious  unit,  which  would  add 
strength  to  the  British  Empire. 

For  support  at  both  points  he  could  have  appealed  to 
Burke,  who  in  ^^  Thoughts  on  Present  Discontents  "  wrote  the 
classical  defence  of  party,  and  who  in  his  speech  on  ^^Conciliation 
with  America^'  not  only  sounded  the  trumpet  of  imperialism, 
but  emphasized  the  importance  of  securing  unity  through 
liberal  measures.  It  may  seem  a  forced  analogy  to  bracket 
Macdonald 's  treatment  of  the  provinces  with  Burke's  defini- 
tion of  the  true  imperial  method,  but  they  have  this  in  common 
that  to  smooth  the  way  Macdonald  made  concessions  which, 
though  large,  were  not  excessive  in  view  of  the  broad  political 
interests  at  stake.  Even  Burke's  dictum  that  government  is 
a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human  wants 
could  be  quoted  in  justification  of  much  that  Macdonald  did 
as  manager-in-chief  for  the  infant  Dominion.  The  years 
which  followed  Confederation  were  not  a  time  for  dilating  on 
general  principles,  but  for  arranging  a  modus  vivendi  that  should 
last  till  Canadians  had  come  to  know  each  other.  With  the 
hack  politician,  small  immediate  gains  block  the  grand  but 
distant  horizon.  However  concrete  his  expedients,  Macdonald 
was  never  narrow-minded  or  oblivious  of  the  larger  causes. 
The  idea  of  statesmanship  was  ever  n  his  mind,  as  the  word 
was  ever  on  his  lips.  He  had  no  place  among  'Hhose  vulgar 
and  mechanical  politicians,  who  think  that  nothing  exists  but 
what  is  gross  and  material,  and  who,  therefore,  far  from  being 
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qualified  to  be  directors  of  the  great  movement  of  Empire,  are 
not  fit  to  turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine/'  From  such  a  fate 
Macdonald  was  saved,  partly  by  the  vividness  of  his  imagina- 
tion, but  more  by  his  firm  hold  upon  patriotism.  He  had 
also  pondered  those  other  words  of  Burke:  ^^Magnanim- 
ity in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom;  and  a  great 
empire  and  httle  minds  go  ill  together/' 

On  these,  or  on  similar,  lines  a  brief  might  be  drafted  to 
rebut  the  saying  of  Goldwin  Smith  that  Canada  owed  as  much 
to  her  politicians  as  her  farmers  owed  to  the  Colorado  beetle. 
And  while  Macdonald  has  been  singled  out  for  special  notice, 
the  same  line  of  thought  may  serve  to  explain  why  all  the 
leading  politicians  of  Canada,  at  that  time,  are  unduly  dispar- 
aged when  the  philosopher  likens  them  to  pernicious  insects. 
Mackenzie,  Blake,  and  Cartwright  were  forced  to  cope  with 
the  same  kind  of  problems  which  confronted  Macdonald, 
Cartier  and  Tupper.  They  brought  to  the  task  a  larger 
apparatus  of  doctrines,  and  were  perhaps  the  more  disappointed 
to  find  that  not  all  their  doctrines  would  apply  to  the  situation. 
For  whoever  tried  his  hand  at  the  government  of  Canada  it 
was  an  incessant  task  of  oiling  the  machinery.  Time  may  run 
either  with  you  or  against  you.  Just  after  Confederation  it 
was  running  in  favour  of  the  political  leader  who  knew  how 
to  postpone  crises  until  commerce  and  habit  could  change  the 
people  of  British  North  America  from  suspicious  provincials 
into  whole-hearted  Canadians.  While  no  state  can  flourish 
permanently  which  is  not  willing  to  look  first  principles  in  the 
face,  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  Had  the  fate  of  Canada 
been  left  at  Confederation  to  the  mercy  of  hard-bitted 
theorists,  our  first  Parliament  might  well  have  landed  Canada 
where  Germany  was  landed  by  the  Frankfort  Parliament. 

Upon  other  aspects  of  the  constructive  work  which 
was  then  at  empted  it  is  impossible  to  enter  in  the  pre- 
sent article;  but  amidst  our  public  mourning  for  the  last 
^'Father  of  Confederation"  we  shall  do  well  to  remember 
the  difficult  task  that  was  accomplished  in  days  when  the 
Dominion  was  still  a  rough  experiment.     Though  some  of 
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it  may  now  seem  rather  petty,  and  though  all  of  it  had  to 
be  done  with  the  materials  at  hand,  the  men  who  set  out 
to  make  Confederation  a  success  were  sincere  in  their  pur- 
pose. They  may  sometimes  have  taken  the  half  loaf  where 
others  would  have  gone  hungry  by  proclaiming  their  right 
to  the  whole;  but  they  welded  the  Dominion  and  kept 
it  part  of  an  Empire  for  which  their  grandsons  were  willing 
to  die  at  Neuve  Chapelle  and  St.  Julien. 

C.  W.  Colby 


CARLYLE  AND  GERMANY 

/^ERMANY  was  the  country  which  Thomas  Carlyle 
^"^  delighted  to  honour.  He  praised  her  learning  and  her 
literature,  her  Kant  and  her  Goethe.  He  admired  her 
Frederick  and  wrote  his  life.  Old  age  found  him  still  philo- 
Teuton.  When  the  German  army  was  before  Paris  in  1870, 
he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  London  Times  (dated  Nov.  11th, 
printed  19th)  showing  reasons  for  the  annexation  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  extolling  Germany  and  her  rulers  above 
the  French.  France,  he  said,  had  always  been  a  bad  neighbour; 
after  her  one  great  feat,  the  Revolution  of  1789,  she  had  been 
wandering  in  darkness,  delusion,  and  lies;  whereas  Germany 
and  Bismarck  had  wisdom  and  prudence,  with  no  lust  of 
territory  and  vulgar  ambition.  '^That  noble,  patient,  deep, 
pious,  and  solid  Germany  should  be  welded  into  a  nation 
and  become  queen  of  the  continent,  instead  of  vapouring, 
vainglorious,  gesticulating,  quarrelsome,  restless,  and  over- 
sensitive France,  seems  to  me  the  hopefulest  public  fact  that 
has  occurred  in  my  time.'' 

So  Carlyle  wrote  and  thought  in  1870.  If  he  was  a 
prophet,  he  was  not  of  the  sort  who  foresee  the  future.  But 
except  the  Positivists  and  the  author  of  ^'Dame  Europa's 
School''  we  were  all  of  one  mind  then.  The  most  honoured 
of  our  teachers  taught  us  that  the  success  of  Germany  was 
the  gain  of  all  Europe. 

It  was  a  natural  and  a  generous  mistake.  The  facts, 
as  then  known,  seemed  to  put  the  French  Emperor  clearly 
in  the  wrong  for  his  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia  on 
the  23rd  of  July;  it  seemed  the  last  desperate  hazard  of  a 
despot  with  a  waning  popularity.  It  was  felt  that 
those  who  ^^ enter  upon  a  war  with  a  light  heart"  deserve  to 
end  it  with  a  heavy  one.  Bismarck  was  much  more 
than  the  man  of  blood  and  iron;  and  alongside  of  him  was 
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Frederick,  husband  of  our  own  Princess  Royal,  Frederick, 
known  to  be  a  brave  man  but  no  lover  of  war.  Above  all 
this,  in  things  of  the  spirit  we  had  owed  so  much  to  Germany, 
if  not  to  Prussia,  for  over  half  a  century,  that  we  naturally 
thought  of  victorious  Germany  as  victorious  goodness  and 
wisdom. 

Other  lost  leaders  have  begun  as  well.  The  great  Napoleon 
was  once  the  champion  of  the  Republic. 

Till  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Good  in  1888  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  hopes  built  on  him,  few  in  England 
seem  to  have  observed  how  the  ill  old  leaven  of  Frederick  the 
Great  was  still  working.  Even  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  Kaiser,  our  statesmen  had  no  misgivings,  or  Lord 
Salisbury  would  not  have  parted  with  Heligoland  in  1890. 
The  telegram  of  encouragement  to  Kriiger  after  the  Jameson 
Raid  of  1895-6  excited  mistrust,  and  our  fears  were  confirmed 
by  the  Navy  Bill  of  1897,  and  the  building  up,  year  after  year, 
of  a  naval  force  which  seemed  pointless  unless  against  England. 

Prince  von  Btilow,  sanest  and  most  statesmanlike  of 
recent  German  writers  on  la  haute  politique,  after  twelve  years 
in  office  as  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Empire,  declared  in  1913: 
'^  There  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  the  fear  which  the  building 
of  our  navy  has  aroused,  that  with  the  rise  of  German  power 
at  sea  the  German  love  of  battle  will  be  awakened. '^  (^'Im- 
perial Germany,^'  Cassells  tr.,  p.  37.)  ''We  built  our  navy 
as  a  means  of  national  defence  and  to  strengthen  our  national 
safety,  and  we  have  never  used  it  for  any  other  purpose 
{lb.,  p.  97).'^  This  was  written  by  a  German  for  Germans. 
At  the  time  of  writing  Bulow  had  ceased  to  be  Foreign 
Minister  and  was  reckoning  without  his  master,  who  would 
hardly  have  allowed  that  a  war  with  England  was  impossible 
so  long  as  German  policy  remained  sound  {ih.,  p.  47). 

There  were,  in  fact,  two  Germanics,  and  there  were 
also  two  Carlyles.  There  was,  unfortunately,  a  Carlyle  who 
had  a  liking  for  the  "mailed  fist.'^  It  was,  of  course,  higher 
than  the  naive  worship  of  mere  strength,  or  the  schoolboy's 
adoration  of  the  athlete.    It  was  part  of  Carlyle's  theory  of 
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government.  He  liked  a  ruler  who  was  no  ^'cast-iron  king/^ 
but  had  will  and  intellect  and  power.  If  such  a  ruler  knows 
his  own  mind  and  has  subjects  who  obey  him,  what  more 
do  you  want  ?  He  chides  Burns  for  admiring  the  Satan  of 
Milton,  but  he  is  himself  not  behind  Burns  in  that  admiration, 
and,  unlike  Burns,  he  forgets  all  his  democratic  sympathies 
when  a  real  ruler  of  men  comes  across  his  vision.  It  is  true 
that,  when  he  expounds  at  large  the  adage  ^' might  is  right'' 
in  ^'Past  and  Present''  (I,  II,  10),  he  explains  it  away;  and 
the  good  Cromwell  is  more  to  him  than  the  naughty  Frederick. 
But  his  feelings  often  incline  him  to  the  old  false  doctrine. 
Even  his  laudations  of  the  Germans  in  1870  have,  here  and 
there,  a  false  ring.  They  betray  a  furtive  regard  for  the 
mailed  fist  as  such. 

But  there  is  another  Carlyle,  the  man  of  letters,  as 
distinguished  from  the  political  philosopher,  out  of  place  in 
the  chair.  When  Carlyle  was  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
he  had  found  more  solid  food  for  his  mind  in  German  literature 
and  philosophy  than  he  could  get  at  that  time  in  his  own 
country.  Long  before  he  wrote  on  either  Cromwell  or  Fred- 
erick, he  wrote  on  German  literature,  beginning  with  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1827.  He  had  been 
^^set  on  fire  of"  the  literature  and  was  spreading  the  flame. 
The  German  garb  of  ^^ Sartor  Resartus"  betrays  this  influence; 
but  it  is  of  the  essence  of  Carlyle.  Richter  had  said:  ^^Provid- 
ence has  given  to  the  French  the  empire  of  the  land,  to  the 
English  that  of  the  sea,  to  the  Germans  that  of  the  air," 
meaning  that  they  lived  in  a  literary  cloudland.  Heine's 
parody  does  not  kill  the  original:  ^^Kind  nature  is  good 
to  all;  she  has  given  wine  to  the  French,  milk  to  the  Swiss, 
and  to  the  Germans  ink."  Turgenieff  varies  the  contrasts: 
''France  has  given  to  the  world  the  Revolution,  Germany  the 
Reformation,  Italy  modern  art;  Russia  the  samovar!"  (Cramb, 
''Imperial  Britain,"  2nd  ed.;  Murray,  1915,  p.  132,  note). 
In  Germany  for  two  generations  after  Frederick,  the  pen  was 
mightier  than  the  sword.  Carlyle  bowed  low  before  Goethe, 
who  was  politically  indifferent,  to  a  fault.     The  Carlyle  of 
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this  mood  might  well  have  rested  content  with  a  Germany 
great  without  empire.  At  the  close  of  a  review  of  Taylor's 
^^ Survey  of  German  Poetry"  {Edinburgh  Review^  1831)  he 
speaks  as  if  the  spiritual  power  was  sufficient  without  the 
temporal:  '^Late  in  men's  history,  yet  clearly  at  length, 
it  becomes  manifest  to  the  dullest  that  not  brute  force  but 

persuasion  and  faith  is  the  king  of  this  world The  true 

autocrat  and  pope  is  that  man,  the  real  or  seeming  wisest  of 
the  past  age,  crowned  after  death,  who  finds  his  hierarchy 
of  gifted  authors,  his  clergy  of  assiduous  journalists,  whose 
decretals,  written  not  on  parchment  but  on  the  living  souls 
of  men,  it  were  an  inversion  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  disobey. 
In  these  times  of  ours,  all  intellect  has  fused  itself  into 
literature/'  Literature  is  to  be  our  guide  in  place  of  the 
church;  we  are  to  have  the  press  in  place  of  the  pulpit. 
^^What  form  so  omnipotent  an  element  will  assume,  how  long 
it  will  welter  to  and  fro  as  a  wild  democracy,  a  wild  anarchy, 
what  constitution  and  organization  it  will  fashion  for  itself 
and  for  what  depends  on  it  in  the  depths  of  time,  is  a  subject 
for  prophetic  conjecture,  wherein  brightest  hope  is  not  un- 
mingled  with  fearful  apprehension  and  awe  at  the  boundless 
unknown.  The  more  cheering  is  this  one  thing  which  we  do 
see  and  know:  that  its  tendency  is  to  a  universal  European 
Commonweal:  that  the  wisest  in  all  nations  will  communicate 
and  co-operate,  whereby  Europe  will  again  have  its  true 
sacred  college  and  council  of  Amphictyons;  wars  will  become 
rarer,  less  inhuman;  and,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  such 
delirious  ferocity  in  nations  (as  in  individuals  it  already  is) 
may  be  proscribed  and  become  obsolete  forever."  (Essays  II, 
336-7,  ed.  1866.) 

Here,  again,  the  prophetic  conjecture  is  at  fault;  but  the 
prophet's  failing  was  virtuous.  He  looked  for  a  reign  of  peace 
under  the  influence  of  literature,  and  largely  German  hterature. 

German  literature  and  philosophy,  as  Carlyle  knew 
them,  had  been  in  greatest  part  the  gift  of  the  smaller  German 
states  or  principalities,  with  little  or  no  political  power;  such 
were  Weimar  and  even  Wurtemberg.    When  Prussia  drew  the 
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others  into  the  North  German  Confederation  and  then  into 
the  Empire,  the  union  gave  poHtical  strength  but  it  seemed  to 
many  Germans  to  injure  the  individual  Hfe  of  the  separate 
states.  Prince  von  Billow  (loc.  cit.,  p.  270)  admits  that 
German  intellect  reached  its  height  without  the  help  of 
Prussia,  and  this  was  done  for  it  by  the  southern  and  western 
small  principalities,  states,  or  free  cities.  But  he  will  not 
allow  that  the  old  Germany  was  better  than  the  new.  He 
quotes  a  play  of  Wilbrandt  where  the  heroine  says  to  the 
hero:  ^^I  stand  for  the  Germany  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Les- 
sing,'^  and  the  hero  answers:  ^'I  stand  for  the  Germany  of 
Bismarck,  Blucher,  and  Moltke.''  The  hero  marries  the 
heroine.  To  Bulow  the  future  of  his  country  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  marriage  of  German  intellect  and  Prussian  monarchy. 
The  HohenzoUerns  were  to  be  the  political  teachers  and  task- 
masters. There  was  a  laxity  in  the  government  of  the  lesser 
states.  There  was  a  democratic  element  undesirable  in  an 
empire.  The  Reichstag  itself  contained  it  in  its  medley  of 
parties;  and  democracy,  thinks  Bulow,  must  be  kept  in  close 
restraint  if  the  empire  is  to  be  strong.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
true  if  the  government  was  to  be  military,  and  aggressively 
military.  The  old  Germany  was  not  suited  or  intended  for 
the  conquest  of  the  world.  It  was  not  even  well  equipped  for 
its  own  defence  till  Prussia  took  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
dependence  of  the  rest  of  Germany  on  Prussia  seemed  in- 
evitable. Yet,  as  soon  as  the  wisdom  of  which  Btilow  spoke 
(loc.  city  p.  47)  departed  from  the  counsels  of  Prussia,  that 
dependence  involved  the  two  in  a  common  ruin. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  not  the  defeat  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  but  the  ruin  of  our  respect  for  the 
German  people,  the  destruction  of  our  traditional  deference, 
which  had  become  excessive  but  might  well  have  been  prized 
by  them  as  a  possession  hard  to  win  and  not  to  be  lightly 
thrown  away.  Even  in  their  own  opinion  nothing  but  victory 
seems  able  to  make  amends  for  the  loss.  Victory  could  only 
have  given  a  false  sense  of  superiority  to  shame,  a  power  of 
ignoring  the  loss  as  if  it  mattered  nothing  to  their  greatness. 
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Defeat  has  sometimes  brought  out  the  latent  or  suppressed 
nobility  of  a  national  character.  Perhaps  by  and  by  it  may 
bring  back  to  Germany  the  qualities  of  character  and  intellect 
which  with  Carlyle  we  all  loved  and  admired,  and  which  are 
at  present  obscured  by  faith  in  false  gods.  '^All  these  things 
will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.^' 

Carlyle  deplored  Emerson^s  unbelief  in  a  devil.  He  might 
have  won  over  Emerson  if  they  had  together  witnessed  the 
events  of  1914,  when  Germany  joined  not  only  with  Austria 
but  with  Carlyle's  ''unspeakable  Turk''  (1878)  to  be  the 
scourge  of  Europe.  The  author  of  ''Sartor  Resartus"  and 
the  "Essays''  had  no  love  of  war.  The  conquering  hero  is 
"  a  dog  with  a  tin-kettle  tied  to  his  tail."  ("Sartor,"  II,  III,  71.) 
The  thirty  men  from  the  English  and  the  French  Dumdrudge 
(dumb-drudge)  "blowing  the  souls  out  of  one  another "  to 
order  in  far  away  Spain  {ib.y  II,  VIII,  121)  have  no  quarrel 
with  each  other,  "busy  as  the  devil  is,  not  the  smallest." 
The  scene  of  a  battle  is  a  valley  of  weeping.  Sunt  lacrimce 
rerum  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt.  "All  kindreds,  peoples, 
and  nations,  dashed  together  and  shifted  and  shovelled  into 
heaps  that  they  might  ferment  there  and  in  time  unite. 
The  birth  pangs  of  democracy,  wherewith  convulsed  Europe 
was  groaning  in  cries  that  reached  heaven,  could  not  escape 
me."  (ib.,  p.  122.) 

They  are  not  likely  to  escape  us  now.  We  are  hoping, 
by  means  of  war,  to  deliver  those  who,  by  fear  of  war,  are 
all  their  peace-time  subject  to  military  bondage.  We  are 
finding  comfort  in  the  paradox  that  we  are  warring  against 
war.  It  marks  at  least  the  end  to  be  kept  in  view.  "I  gave 
my  life  for  freedom;  this  I  know."  To  England  at  least  it 
means,  as  we  believe,  a  disinterested  extension  of  self-govern- 
ment, no  rule  of  the  Prussian  sort,  nor,  except  in  India  and 
Egypt,  even  of  the  Roman  sort.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  war 
we  had  given  to  others  the  sort  of  political  freedom  we  most 
desire  for  ourselves.  Carlyle,  the  political  philosopher,  might 
have  thought  this  "Shooting  Niagara";  or  he  might  have 
repented  of  his  political  philosophy.    Who  can  tell  ? 
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But  the  other  Carlyle  would  have  mourned  with  us  that 
the  spiritual  power  of  Germany  had  been  for  the  time  or 
for  ^Hime  how  long  '^  destroyed.  It  is  not  merely  that  Germany 
has  gone  to  war  with  us;  John  Bull  is  seldom  quite  blind  to 
the  virtues  of  his  enemies,  and  whenever  he  will  not  see  them 
his  critics  rise  up  as  a  cloud,  from  his  own  country."  On  this 
occasion  such  critics  are  significantly  silent.  The  very 
Positivists  and  Society  of  Friends  have  admitted  that  civiliza- 
tion and  peace  depend  on  our  victory,  and  that  our  victory 
will  be  best  for  the  world,  Germany  herself  included.  There 
may  arise  a  more  popular  government  in  Germany.  But, 
apart  from  political  revolution,  Germany  driven  back  on 
herself  may  become  more  like  her  old  self,  gaining  spiritual 
power  by  loss  of  the  temporal. 

Carlyle,  like  Huxley,  is  ^^a  plebeian  who  stands  by  his 
order.  ^^  Unless  he  is  theorizing  on  poHtics  he  bows  down  only 
before  the  spiritual  power  that  is  above  all  orders  and  castes 
and  earthly  dignities.  He  would  have  remembered  the  ruling 
thought  of  his  hero  Dante,  that  the  temporal  power  should 
never  be  conjoined  with  the  spiritual  in  the  same  hands; 
there  should  be  a  pope  over  against  the  emperor,  an  emperor 
over  against  the  pope.  Once  upon  a  time  Judaea  was  ruled 
by  her  clergy;  at  a  later  time  she  lost  her  place  among  the 
nations  altogether.  Yet  her  spiritual  power  remains,  wherever 
the  Old  Testament  is  read.  It  is  true  that  Germany,  even  if 
we  add  Luther  to  Goethe,  did  not  show  so  high  a  type  of 
spiritual  leadership  as  Judsea;  but  there  is  something  imperish- 
able there  also.  Matthew  Arnold  could  name  Goethe  with 
Byron  and  Wordsworth  ('^Memorial  Verses,^'  1850)  as  all 
three  among  the  immortals,  and  all  three  our  own,  for  like 
Shakespeare  they  belong  to  the  whole  world.  There  is  some- 
thing imperishable,  too,  in  the  music  of  Bach,  Handel, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner.  Wagner  himself  wrote,  at 
the  end  of  the  ^'  Meistersinger  ^' :  "  Should  empire  fall  asunder, 
our  sacred  German  art  would  still  remain  to  us.'' 

It  will  remain  to  ourselves  after  this  war.  We  might 
even  argue  that  it  is  more  akin  to  England  than  to  Prussia. 
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Shakespeare  has  often  been  treated  by  the  Germans  as  '^worthy 
to  be  a  German;''  and  we  can  say  of  the  old  German  literature 
and  music  that  they  match  better  with  an  England  changed 
for  the  better  than  with  a  Germany  changed  for  the  worse. 
The  Romans  valued  Greek  letters  most  when  they  had  made 
an  end  of  Greek  independence  and  had  even  lost  respect  for 
the  Greek  people.  Our  present  adversaries  have  not  all 
forfeited  our  respect.  There  must  be  many  thousands  who 
have  not  bowed  their  heart  but  only  their  knee  to  Baal. 
Prussia,  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  has  controlled  the  rest.  But 
the  rest  at  least  consented ;  and,  while  the  predominant  partner 
must  bear  the  chief  blame  of  the  Belgian  outrage  and  the 
defiance  of  the  international  public  opinion  that  was  becoming 
a  spiritual  bond  among  the  nations,  the  whole  German  people 
have  fallen  down  with  it.    Our  leader  is  a  lost  leader. 

But  the  gifts  of  the  spirit  are  without  repentance.  What 
we  owe  to  German  piety,  poetry,  music,  learning,  and  philo- 
sophy, cannot  be  taken  away  from  us.  We  do  not  renounce 
the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  because  the 
countrymen  of  David  and  Isaiah  condemned  and  killed  the 
Just  One.  The  old  words  of  light  and  leading  are  unchange- 
ably part  of  our  spiritual  inheritance.  Even  so,  what  the 
old  Germany  gave,  the  new  Germany  cannot  take  away  from 
us,  and  we  would  not  throw  away  of  ourselves. 

J.   BONAR 
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A  DISCERNING  writer  on  the  war,  Mr.  A.  E. 
'^^  Zimmern,  has  said:  '^Germany  regards  Great  Britain 
as  her  chief  enemy  in  this  war.  She  has  really  two  chief 
enemies.  One  is  history,  which  has  brought  her  national 
unity  a    thousand    years    later    than    her     cousins.       The 

other  is  geography '^     But  these  two  greater  enemies 

are  sworn  allies.  Geography  furnishes  the  very  postulates  of 
history;  history  gives  geography  its  major  significance.  They 
are,  indeed,  not  two  enemies  but  one  enemy,  two-headed. 
With  this  minor  correction,  we  may  accept  Mr.  Zimmern's 
concise  statement  for  what  it  undoubtedly  is — the  expression 
of  a  fundamental  aspect  of  modem  Germany. 

Now,  it  is  with  a  country  as  with  a  man.  If  the  tale  is 
to  be  complete,  the  enemy  must  be  heard.  How  much 
does  the  average  reader  bear  in  mind  about  this  greater 
enemy  of  Germany's  ?  The  sudden  concentration  of  in- 
terest on  recent  diplomatic  exchanges  and  the  like  has 
tended,  on  the  whole,  to  exclude  all  else  from  his  circle 
of  vision,  enabling  him  to  sum  up  his  opinion  of  the 
present  state  of  a  complex  nation  in  a  couple  of  sentences 
about  ^^ war-lords''  and  ^^ culture" — ^both  of  them  mistransla- 
tions— '^Junkers"  and  '^ blood  and  iron."  The  condensation 
would  be  admirable  if  it  were  not,  alas !  misleading  and  violent. 
Consider  Canada  for  a  moment.  Its  story  is  brief,  but 
the  Canadian  cannot  be  understood  without  it,  nor  would  he 
seek  the  dissociation.  A  stranger,  knowing  nothing  of  what 
Canada  implied  and  meeting  his  first  Canadian  on  neutral 
ground,  would  admire  in  him  that  indifference  to  distance 
which  takes  him  nonchalantly  from  Dublin  to  Cairo,  whilst 
the  stay-at-home  European  hesitates  between  Paris  and 
London.  He  would  observe  with  more  mixed  feehngs 
certain  financial  leanings  in  the  conversation  of  his  novel 
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acquaintance,  and  his  marked  and,  at  first  sight,  illogical 
optimism  regarding  the  future  of  Canada.  But  he  would 
understand  none  of  these  characteristics  until  he  had  been 
told,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  prairie  and  the  pioneer, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  the  unusual  opportunities  in  this 
country  for  the  small  investor.  Knowing  these  element- 
ary facts  of  Canadian  history  and  geography,  the  observer 
would  devote  himself  less  to  deploring  and  approving  than  to 
understanding  and  explaining.  The  Englishman,  with  his 
longer  history,  is  a  more  obvious  case  in  point.  To  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  his  antecedents  his  character  is  something 
of  an  enigma.  His  innate  self-confidence,  his  hghtness  in  the 
face  of  a  grave  situation,  are  a  riddle  if  we  forget  the  symbol- 
ical game  of  bowls  that  the  English  people  have  played 
throughout  their  history.  Only  many  centuries  of  supremacy 
on  the  sea  and  well-balanced,  liberal  government  could 
develop  that  pecuHar  blend  of  character  which  has  no  counter- 
part, close  or  remote,  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
curious  mixture  of  the  offensive  and  the  admirable  in  the 
temper  of  the  English  is,  for  the  uninformed,  a  matter  for 
praise  or  for  blame  in  varying  degrees.  For  the  all-round 
historian  it  is  a  scientific  product,  arrived  at  by  a  lengthy  and 
intricate  process.  Its  most  fitting  apologia  is  a  full  explanation 
in  the  fight  of  this  process. 

In  each  of  these  two  instances — a  thousand  more  would 
contribute  nothing  to  the  argument — the  eternal  allies, 
history  and  geography,  are  seen  scattering  their  favours  and 
disfavours  on  a  people  in  the  making,  slowly  maturing  a 
certain  temperamental  constant  in  the  members  of  that 
people.  The  important  thing  to  be  understood  in  any  nation, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  precisely  this  element  of  personafity,  this 
persistent  and  distinctive  quahty  of  temperament.  It  has 
always  been  so.  The  secret  of  the  despot  of  earlier  history 
often  lay  in  his  accurate  reading  of  the  popular  mind  to  sway 
it  adroitly  to  his  will.  With  the  democratic  trend  of  modern 
times  this  factor  assumes  overwhelming  importance.  We 
shall  have  scattered  empty  words  on  the  air  if  we  talk  of 
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Germany,  its  present  morals,  its  present  politics,  without  due 
regard  to  the  slow  process  which  has  steadily  elaborated  the 
complicated,  national  spirit  of  the  German  citizen. 

If  we  wish  to  argue  about  the  results  of  Prussianism,  we 
must  take  stock  of  the  material  upon  which  this  startling 
influence  was  brought  to  bear.  A  chemist  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  reactions  of  an  acid  with  a  base  will  acquaint 
himself  with  the  properties  of  both.  With  this  information 
at  hand  the  investigation  of  the  resultant  salt  is  an  easy 
matter.  Its  less  apparent  properties  he  can  deduce  a  priori. 
Add  to  these  the  obvious  external  characteristics  that  direct 
observation  furnishes  and  his  information  on  the  new  chemical 
is  fairly  complete.  If  history  can  set  up  an  imposing  parallel 
to  this  simple  chemical  reaction,  it  must  be  the  development 
of  modern  Germany.  In  this  general  simile  the  acid  is, 
very  appropriately,  Prussia;  the  base  is  older  Germany;  the 
salt,  modern  Germany.  The  salt  occupies  our  interest.  But 
whilst  the  acid  which  went  to  the  making  of  it  has  been  duly 
discussed,  the  base,  not  less  important,  has  gone,  on  the 
whole,  unregarded.  We  consider  mainly  the  obvious  pro- 
perties of  the  salt,  its  crystalline  formation,  its  high  colour, 
its  transparency.  But  its  composition,  its  chemical  formula, 
we  neglect.  We  are  content  to  classify  it  among  the 
'^prussiates,''  identifying  it  only  by  the  second  of  its  two 
terms.  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  deal  briefly 
with  the  first  of  these,  the  base. 

It  cannot  be  stated  too  frequently  that  Germany  is  a  very 
old  country.  Newspaper  talk  obscures  this  fact.  It  argues 
implicitly,  by  mere  reiteration  of  emphasis,  that  Germany 
appeared  on  the  map  of  Europe,  in  1870  or  at  some  such  date, 
without  a  known  origin,  much  as  a  piece  of  meteoric  rock 
from  the  skies.  It  would  almost  disqualify  the  word  '' grand- 
father'^  for  a  conscientious  German  dictionary.  And  these 
continual  references  to  recent  developments  simply  obstruct 
our  prospect  of  half  the  picture. 

If  it  can  be  said  in  the  twentieth  century  that  Enghsh 
unity  dates  from  Egbert  of  Wessex  in  the  ninth,  England 
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must  acknowledge  a  debt  to  her  allegiance  with  history  and 
geography.  The  unity  of  England  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out it.  The  first  consolidation  of  Germany  under  Charles 
the  Great  in  the  year  800  was  a  less  fortunate  enterprise. 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  overflowing,  as  it  did,  into  Italy 
and  Spain,  had  no  logical  affinity  with  geography;  its  con- 
flicting interests,  racial  and  otherwise,  alienated  the  historic 
muse.  After  a  thousand  years  of  battered  existence,  it 
yielded  to  the  aforesaid  invincible  alliance,  and  the  tidal  wave 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  swept  over  it  unheeded.  The  story 
of  its  vicissitudes,  its  flamboyancy,  its  theories,  is  a  flattering 
chapter  for  the  British  reader,  who  surveys  it  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  his  own  country's  more  fortunate  past.  But  it  is 
far  more  than  that.  Altogether  apart  from  its  major  sig- 
nificance as  the  key  to  mediaeval  history  in  Europe,  a  clear 
conception  of  its  conditions  is  at  least  as  indispensable  for 
the  explanation  of  modern  Germany  as  a  grasp  of  the  Prussian 
doctrine  itself. 

Two  aspects  of  earlier  Germany  may  be  singled  out  as 
being  of  particular  significance :  firstly,  its  indebtedness  to  the 
small  state  and  community;  secondly,  the  peculiarities  of  its 
nationalism. 

The  clash  of  Belgium  with  Germany  is  the  most  dramatic 
contrast  that  history  has  drawn  between  the  small  state  and 
the  large,  but  it  is,  after  all,  an  imperfect  contrast.  There  are 
no  complete  antitheses  outside  of  philosophy,  and,  in  this  case, 
the  incompleteness  requires  attention.  One  of  the  main 
results  in  older  Germany  of  its  unpractical  imperial  organiza- 
tion was  that  the  country's  development  was  largely  consigned 
to  local  rulers  and  authorities.  Such  progress  as  Germany 
made  between  mediaeval  and  comparatively  modern  times 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  enterprise  of  townships,  duchies 
and  lesser  kingdoms.  There  is  little  or  no  parallel  to  this  in 
England  or  France,  with  their  long-estabhshed  and  effective 
political  centres,  nor  even  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  with  its 
singleness  of  inspiration.  The  sporadic  evolution  of  Germany's 
inner  life  was  at  once  peculiarly  indigenous  and  peculiarly 
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stealthy.  By  reason  of  its  unpretentiousness  it  has  been 
insufficiently  stressed  in  recent  expositions  of  that  country. 
The  fifteenth  century,  or  thereabouts,  will  serve  for  illustra- 
tion. The  vigorous  civic  developments  that  established  the 
Hanseatic  league  in  Northern  Germany  and  the  fascinating 
developments  in  craftsmanship  and  poetry  in  the  Nuremberg 
of  Durer  and  Hans  Sachs  may  together  be  pointed  to  as 
marking  at  once  the  vigour  and  the  variety  of  the  old  German 
initiative.  The  variety  is  evident  when  we  can  contrast  in  the 
same  epoch  a  Llibeck  burgomaster,  sailing  the  seas  or  brow- 
beating foreign  delegates,  with  the  patient  labour  of  a  South- 
German  metal-worker  or  the  whimsical  tenderness  of  the 
Meistersingers.  To  discover  the  vigour  of  it  all,  we  need  not 
do  more  than  dip  into  the  annals  of  maritime  history  in 
Germany  or  pay  a  visit  to  Nuremberg. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that,  however  practical  and 
efficient  the  Hanse  towns  were,  the  Nuremberg  guild- 
masters  ran  off  all  too  frequently  into  what  was  merely 
grotesque  and  fanciful.  But  when  all  the  drawbacks  of 
this  irregular  civilization  have  been  conceded,  certain  ad- 
vantages remain.  The  intense  localization  of  Germany's 
progress  towards  elaborate,  modern  life — whether  we  ex- 
amine it  in  parish,  town,  or  province — was  not  wholly 
unfortunate.  What  was  lost  in  comparison  with  countries 
that  were  earlier  united  and  better  consolidated  was  partly 
compensated  by  the  gain  in  popular  sentiment  and  tradition. 
Medisevalism,  the  fertilizer  of  Western  Europe,  fallowed  with 
especial  thoroughness  here.  Developments  sprang  up  natur- 
ally and  organically,  like  the  native  flora  of  the  land  which, 
whilst  it  does  not  draw  on  the  soiFs  full  fertility,  holds  the 
secret  of  the  human  heart  as  scientific  agriculture  never 
will.  German  civilization  in  earlier  centuries  was  a  tangle 
of  wild  flowers,  not  the  organized  system  of  tillage  and 
crop-rotation  that  it  has  since  become.  Justus  Moser,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  local  historians,  is  instructive  on  this 
point.  A  reference  of  Goethe's  to  him  may  be  quoted: 
*^  Whereas  the  German  Empire  was  usually  reproached  with 
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disunity,  anarchy,  and  impotence,  from  Moser^s  point  of  view 
the  large  number  of  small  states  seemed  peculiarly  desirable 
for  the  local  spreading  of  civilization  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  and  the  needs  of  greatly  varying  provinces.'^  This  is 
a  somewhat  downright  theory,  but  it  has  a  distinct  measure 
of  justification;  and  it  has  the  inestimable  merit  of  pointing 
directly  to  the  hidden  roots  of  German  hfe. 

These  local  developments,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
as  much  alive  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
as  in  the  fifteenth.  The  poet  Goethe  owed  his  great  social 
opportunity  to  the  Grand  Duke  at  Weimar  less  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  and  two  generations  back  the  little  court- 
theatre  at  Meiningen  did  noble  service  to  the  art  of  the  stage. 
It  would  seem  as  if  more  could  be  claimed  for  this  decentraliza- 
ation  than  the  mere  fostering  of  sentiment.  The  intensive 
cultivation,  which  Germany  has  recently  proved  equal  to, 
may  find  here  a  part  of  its  explanation.  If  the  individual 
German  of  to-day  owes  his  major  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment to  Prussian  reforms,  his  potentiality  for  self-development, 
his  astonishing  appreciativeness,  his  promise,  must  surely  be 
traced  back  to  the  obscure,  unmethodical  preparation  under- 
gone in  past  time  by  the  human  material  from  which  he 
sprang.  Regarded  thus,  the  activities,  at  once  quaint  and 
enthusiastic,  of  the  Hanse  towns  and  old  Nuremberg,  the 
elaborate  service  to  higher  culture  at  the  minor  courts  of 
Weimar  and  Meiningen,  and  the  countless  other  instances 
that  might  be  adduced,  appear  as  indispensable  terms  in  a 
wealthy,  historical  progression,  less  regular  than  ours,  but 
continuous  with  it  through  an  equal  span  of  time.  Like  our- 
selves, the  Germans  have  their  'titles  manifold,''  their  un- 
broken, national  retrospect. 

Perhaps  this  last  phrase  is  a  little  premature.  It  in- 
volves a  wider  question  altogether,  the  second,  in  fact,  of  the 
two  aspects  of  older  Germany  that  it  seems  profitable  to  ex- 
amine. Admitting  the  cultural  continuity  of  Germany — and 
with  that  a  certain  continuity  of  temperament — it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  word  ^^ national''  can  justly  be  attached. 
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Has  the  feverish  nationalism  of  modern  Germany  any  other 
than  a  purely  artificial  relation  to  its  past  ?  Absurd  as  such 
a  query  would  be  in  a  discussion  of  more  normally  developed 
countries,  like  England  and  France,  it  is  entirely  plausible 
here  in  view  of  the  irregularities  of  the  German  national 
consciousness,  its  perpetual  games  of  hide-and-seek.  .  In  reply 
to  it,  historians  themselves  would  range  from  a  curt  negative, 
most  clearly  audible  in  the  ranks  of  the  constitutionalists,  to 
a  triumphant  affirmative  by  German  champions  of  Teutonism. 
As  usual,  the  truth  probably  lies  between.  Even  in  the  dark- 
est centuries  the  note  of  German  nationahsm  can  be  heard  if 
we  give  ear  to  it  intelligently.  Documents  strictly  historical 
do  not  invariably  hold  it;  at  times  it  must  be  sought  in  the 
more  unconscious  outlets  of  a  people's  mind,  in  language  and 
in  literature.  The  philologist,  or  rather  the  etymologist, 
would  probably  admit  that  neither  in  English  nor  in  French 
are  national  words — words  that  express  things  native  or  things 
foreign — so  strongly  flavoured  as  in  German.  The  vigorous 
Middle  High  German  ^^welsch''  for  ^^ foreigner,''  ^^talian"; 
the  word  '^deutsch"  itself  with  its  popular  origin  (thiuda- 
people)  and  its  moral  associations  (^4ch  will  mit  ihm  deutsch 
reden");  the  unique  derivation  of  ^^elend"  ('^wretched," 
from  ^' alius  "+^4and"); — these  and  other  such  might  be 
difficult  to  match  elsewhere.  In  German  literature,  the 
shouting  patriotism  of  nineteenth-century  poets  during  the 
regeneration  of  Prussia  is  not  a  whit  more  positive  in  its 
preferences  than  the  naive  reflections  of  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  on  German  ways  and  German  women  seven 
hundred  years  ago;  whilst  the  obscure  genesis  in  the  popular 
mind  of  an  imperial  myth  like  the  Kyffhauser  legend  of  the 
sleeping  Barbarossa — it  arose  probably  in  the  fifteenth 
century — would  take  a  deal  of  explaining  away,  if  the  existence 
of  national  instinct  behind  it  were  contested. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  that  besets  the  British  reader,  when 
he  tries  to  do  justice  to  this  evasive  aspect  of  Germany,  will  be 
removed  if  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between  a  sense  of 
nationalism  and  a  regard  for  political  dignity.     This  is  a 
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distinction  that  the  British  mind  does  not  naturally  incline  to 
make.  For  in  our  history  the  two  have  been  almost  synony- 
mous. In  studying  the  Germans  the  anomaly  must  be  faced 
that  national  pride  and  political  indifference  often  went  hand 
in  hand.  There  is  a  classical  instance  of  this  in  Goethe  him- 
self. The  old  Reichsstadt,  Frankfort,  surrounded  him  in 
boyhood  with  imperial  reminiscences  and  traditions.  He 
dwells  on  these  at  some  length  in  his  autobiography.  Speak- 
ing of  the  two  coronations  held  at  Frankfort  in  the  forties  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  says:  ^' There  was  not  a  single 
Frankfort  citizen  of  a  certain  age  (i.e.,  who  was  old  enough, 
he  himself  was  born  in  1749),  who  would  not  regard  these  two 
events  and  all  that  went  with  them  as  the  highest  moment  in 
his  life."  The  poet  of  Gotz  cannot  have  been  unaffected  by 
this  general  pride  among  his  fellow-townsmen.  Nevertheless, 
he  proceeds  to  talk  without  rancour,  and  at  considerable 
length,  of  the  billeting  of  French  soldiers  in  his  father ^s  house, 
and  the  equanimity  he  shows  here  is  characteristic  of  his 
whole  life.  In  1830  he  said:  ^^I  did  not  hate  the  French, 
although  I  thanked  God  when  we  got  rid  of  them."  This  is 
typical  of  much  of  Germany  before  it  received  the  Prussian 
leaven.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  understand  the  point  of  view. 
Goethe  lived  through  the  Napoleonic  era;  he  was  and  remained 
a  thorough-going  German;  he  put  into  verse  and  prose  a  wiser 
cosmopolitanism  than  any  man  before  or  after  him.  The 
sanity  of  his  national  instincts  was  extraordinary.  There  is 
no  opening  here  for  disparagement.  The  German  tempera- 
ment simply  demands  a  patient  analysis,  being,  like  our  own, 
a  product  infinitely  subtilized  by  time's  alchemy. 

Not  until  these  essential  phases  of  older  German  life,  the 
basic  chemical  of  the  nation,  are  correctly  appreciated  can  the 
Prussian  reaction  of  the  last  two  centuries  be  comprehended. 
Prussia  would  never  have  achieved  the  hearty  unanimity  of 
modern  Germany  without  the  cooperation  of  that  latent 
nationahsm  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  For,  although  it  has 
successfully  effected  an  elaborate  synthesis  of  conflicting 
human  elements,  its  power  terminates  abruptly  with  the  Pole 
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on  the  east  and  the  Alsatian  on  the  west.  This  crucial  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  talk  of  the  two  Germanies. 
Further,  this  new  German  Empire  would  never  have  risen  to 
its  present  vigour  and  tenacity  if  it  had  not  been  able  to 
enlist  in  a  common  cause  the  old  Empire's  scattered  wealth  of 
association  and  sentiment. 

Here,  then,  were  two  vast,  unconscious  forces  which 
helped  to  vitalize  the  new  organism.  Not  wholly  unconscious 
but  partly  so,  at  least;  and  the  term  may  be  allowed  to  stand 
by  contrast  with  the  definitely  conscious  appeal  that  Prussia 
was  able  to  make.  Again,  there  are  two  points  to  be  insisted 
on:  firstly,  the  historical  memory  of  the  Germans;  secondly 
their  will  to  empire. 

The  first  of  these  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  present 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore,  if  we  would  be  just.  Prussia, 
with  its  truly  Roman  gift  for  organization,  offered  Germany 
what  it  had  never  had  since  the  Middle  Ages,  namely,  adequate 
protection  of  its  boundaries.  On  two  signal  occasions  the 
German  territory  had  been  completely  overrun  and  the  people 
humbled  unspeakably.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the 
population  was  reduced  by  a  full  third;  vast  agricultural 
areas  were  devastated — a  disastrous  event  in  those  backward 
days.  In  one  of  the  later  battles  of  the  war  the  number  of 
combatants  on  the  Emperor's  side  was  34,000,  the  number  of 
camp-followers — women,  children  and  useless  men — 127,000. 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  Germany's  humiliation 
at  the  hands  of  Napoleon  is  too  well-known  to  require  il- 
lustration. It  is  enough  to  refer  to  Louisa  of  Prussia,  the  soul 
of  the  nation  at  that  momentous  time. 

.     .     .     .     Her  heroism 
So  schools  her  sense  of  her  calamities 
As  out  of  grief  to  carve  new  queenliness, 
And  turn  a  mobile  mien  to  statuesque, 
Save  for  a  sliding  tear. 

So  writes  an  Enghsh  poet  of  our  own  day.  ''Therefore,  be 
assured,  dear  father,"  writes  the  queen  from  Memel  in  1807, 
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'Hhat  we  can  never  be  wholly  unhappy,  and  that  many  a  one, 
oppressed  with  crowns  and  prosperity,  is  not  as  glad  as  we 
are."  There  is  no  such  sublimated  grief  in  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land. We  must  slowly  feel  our  way  into  the  national  attitude 
of  mind  that  historical  misfortune  can  lead  to.  The  British 
have  neither  inadequate  boundaries  nor  hereditary  enemies, 
and  it  is  doubly  hard  for  them  to  grasp  the  point  of  view  of  a 
nation  which  has  both  of  these.  The  German  people,  pecu- 
liarly conscious  of  their  history,  are  daily  influenced  by  it. 
Memory  croaks  in  their  ear,  *^The  country  is  in  danger.'' 
History  smiles  on  the  EngUsh  and  they  hghtly  say,  '^The 
country  is  all  right,  whatever  happens.''  If  Germany  loses 
her  head  at  a  critical  moment  in  1914 — taking  her  in  toto, 
people  and  parliament  together,  it  is  hard  to  understand  her 
actions  otherwise — and  over-estimates  the  threat  of  France 
and  Russia  and  thereby  precipitates  a  war  that  might  have 
been  averted,  we,  even  more  than  other  nations,  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  reason  for  this  is  not  wholly  to  be  found  in  a 
generation  of  diplomacy,  but  that  part  of  it  hes  distributed 
over  several  centuries  of  history.  The  defensive  instinct  has 
not  been  awakened  in  the  German  people  by  the  events  of  the 
war;  it  was  awake  in  them  from  the  first  moment  of  the  crisis. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  reverse  side  of  the  Prussian  shield. 

To  discover  the  affinity  of  the  Germans  with  the  more 
positive  aspects  of  Prussianism,  we  must  again  follow  the  path 
of  temperament.  But  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  behind 
the  known  data  of  history  and  take  the  national  character  in 
its  very  elements.  History  will  never  be  satisfied  with  purely 
artificial  explanations  of  its  larger  movements.  It  is  con- 
venient, perhaps,  at  times  to  describe  a  people  as  '^  blind- 
folded" and  to  point  to  internal  dissensions — always  dis- 
coverable, by  the  way, — in  support  of  the  view.  But  it  will 
probably  become  evident  in  the  long  run  that  the  people  were 
at  least  a  party  to  the  blindfolding.  In  the  case  of  modern 
Germany  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the 
national  character  and  the  forward  policy  of  Prussia  will  have 
to  be  related  in  some  more  satisfactory  way  than  hitherto. 
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Indeed,  the  argument  which  served  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  conflict  is  already  crumbhng.  There  is  only  one 
alternative.  Prussia  evoked  in  the  Germans  the  will  to 
imperial  power,  the  slumbering  ideal  of  dominion  that  had 
never  entirely  forsaken  them. 

The  traditional  English  conception  of  the  German  character 
is  utterly  incompatible  with  such  a  statement;  but  it  is  also 
incompatible  with  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  people. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  Enghsh  school-boy  only  knew  the 
German  in  caricature.  Distension  and  elongation  were  his 
distinctive  marks;  distension,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  body  and 
mind,  elongation  as  to  diet,  pipe  and,  poodle.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  very  satisfactory  notion  of  a  foreigner  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  on  earth  for  modifying  it.  But  it  will 
hardly  do  to-day.  The  real  key  to  the  German  character — 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  at  least — is  its  emotional  basis.  George 
Meredith's  broad  hint  to  his  countrymen,  touching  one  of 
his  Italian  heroes,  may  well  be  taken  to  heart  here :  ^'  Enghsh- 
men  will  hardly  forgive  him  for  having  tears  in  his  eyes,  but 
Italians  follow  the  Greek  classical  prescription  for  the  emotions, 
while  we  take  example  by  the  Roman.  There  is  no  sneer  due 
from  us.''  It  is  not  enough  disparagingly  to  concede  to  the 
Germans  a  vein  of  sentimentality  and  a  cloudy  hterature. 
Their  emotional  life  may  occasionally  run  sluggish,  but  taking 
it  on  the  whole  it  is  a  great  source  of  vigour  and  enrichment. 
A  wealthy  emotional  vocabulary  is  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the 
German  language;  susceptibility  to  emotional  appeal  is, 
possibly,  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  German  character.  Tak- 
ing ourselves  as  the  standard  of  measurement,  the  German  is 
distinctly  impressionable,  volatile,  sanguine;  he  responds 
more  readily  than  we  do  to  the  '^ ideal,"  the  ^ tragical,"  the 
^^ sublime"  of  the  philosophers.  The  large  appeal  floods  his 
mind  and  submerges  his  ratiocinative  powers  in  an  instant. 
Whilst  Germany  possesses  neither  a  Sophocles  nor  a  Shake- 
speare, its  literature  has  a  more  sustained  tragical  bias  than 
either  Enghsh  or  French.  Its  methodical  acceptance  of  the 
'^Idee"  as  the  nucleus  of  drama  has  its  immediate  counterpart 
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in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Witness  the  popular  sensitiveness 
to  grandeur  and  vastness  in  all  its  phases,  in-doors  and  out-of- 
doors.  The  German  walks  tiptoe  in  a  theatre;  he  reacts 
immediately  to  the  elementary  messages  of  nature;  Words- 
worth requires  Httle  or  no  interpretation  to  him.  In  social 
things  he  clings  to  pageantry  and  displays;  he  takes  naturally 
to  corporate  life;  he  cherishes  ideals  of  service  to  the  nation 
and  even  of  imperiahsm.  The  Prussian  challenge  finds  its 
impassioned  response  in  the  German  national  mind. 

Thus,  the  character  of  our  enemy  is,  in  many  respects, 
diametrically  opposed  to  our  own.  The  Enghsh  temper  is,  by 
contrast,  essentially  critical,  comic,  phlegmatic,  unideal.  Its 
judgements  are  difficult  to  undermine;  to  emotional  waves  it 
is  impervious.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  London  Times 
writes  leading  articles  on  the  marching  songs  of  the  two 
nations;  ^'Tipperary'^  and  ^^Die  Wacht  am  Rhein'^  point  the 
distinction  in  national  character  to  a  nicety.  The  relation  of  the 
popular  mind  to  imperialism  in  the  two  countries  is  even  more 
illuminating.  The  growth  of  the  British  Empire  lacks  utterly 
the  conscious  elements  that  have  helped  to  make  modern 
Germany.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  natural  phenomena, 
sharing  the  accidental  spontaneity  of  the  mountain  and  the 
oak-tree.  It  is  not  a  product  but  rather  a  discovery  of  the 
English  mind;  it  did  not  reach  the  English  consciousness 
until  it  was  already  in  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
German  Empire,  in  so  far  as  such  exists,  owes  much  to  the 
visionary  and  volitional  qualities  of  the  people  at  large.  It 
lived  in  the  national  mind  at  its  very  inception.  The  sublime 
appeal  of  imperialism  ^^an  sich''  accounts  for  a  measurable 
part  of  the  constructive  energy  of  contemporary  Germany. 

The  initial  thesis  of  this  paper,  that  temperament  and  the 
bias  which  it  receives  from  history  are  all-important  for  the 
understanding  of  a  nation,  was  not  laid  down  for  theoretical 
consideration.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it  at  all,  it  has  an 
immediate  bearing  on  all  phases  of  the  present  crisis  that 
touch  the  populace.  A  little  extra  space  will  suffice  to 
indicate  its  practical  application. 
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The  simplest  explanation  of  Germany's  single-heartedness 
at  the  present  moment  is  the  incontestable  fact  that  the 
German  boy  is  taught  German  history  in  school.  The  instinct 
for  defence  thus  awakened  has  already  been  discussed,  and 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  further.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
whether  or  not  the  Prussian  system  of  education — as  has  often 
been  urged — ^falsifies  German  history  for  an  artificial  national 
purpose,  it  has  little  to  gain  by  this  distortion.  It  is  more 
liberal  for  us  to  dismiss  this  minor  question  and  face  the 
cardinal  fact  that  the  unvarnished  tale  of  Germany's  past 
preaches  the  gospel  of  national  solidarity  as  nothing  else  could. 
Hence,  also,  we  find  the  German  clinging  to  a  military  doctrine 
when  it  appears  obsolete  to  the  remainder  of  Western  Europe. 
History  makes  it  clear  to  the  German  school-boy  that  his 
country  owes  its  regeneration  to  that  doctrine.  And  history 
addresses  him,  moreover,  outside  of  the  class-room.  Ger- 
many's battles  were  fought  at  home,  not,  like  England's,  on 
foreign  soil.  The  German  country-side  is  scarred  with  war- 
fare; the  personality  of  Napoleon  hovers  over  it  still.  The 
average  German  dislikes  war  at  least  as  much  as  we  do,  but 
his  fathers  have  trembled  at  the  smell  of  powder  too  often  for 
him  to  believe  readily  that  such  an  experience  can  become 
obsolete.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  immediate  en- 
vironment of  the  English  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  peace- 
doctrine,  and  we  naturally  arrive  at  it  sooner  than  those  less 
fortunate  nations  that  have  felt  the  pressure  of  foreign  arma- 
ments in  their  own  homes. 

Germany's  political  backwardness  has  branded  its 
statesmen  and  people  with  a  common  stupidity.  A 
measure  of  extenuation  is,  again,  not  far  to  seek.  The 
retardation  of  German  national  progress  did  not  exclude 
the  cultivation  of  many  of  the  virtues,  the  arts,  and  the 
sciences.  But  a  country  with  neither  national  unity  nor 
international  prestige  could  not  gain  political  experience.  The 
modem  German  fully  realizes  this  defect  in  his  education. 
The  novehst,  Gottfried  Keller,  describes  as  follows  the  feel- 
ings of  a  stupid  Saxon  who  settled  in  Switzerland:     ^^Jobst 
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hardly  knew  where  he  was;  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the 
Swiss  were  incomprehensible  to  him,  and  he  merely  said  at 
times,  ^Yes,  yes,  the  Swiss  are  political  folk.  I  am  sure 
politics  must  be  a  fine  thing,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  it.  For 
my  part,  I  am  no  judge.  Where  I  was  brought  up,  it  wasn^t 
the  custom. '  ^'  We  must  expect  the  Germans  to  remedy  this, 
but  we  must  not  expect  them  to  do  so  in  one  generation  or  two. 
German  official  statesmanship  has  demonstrated  that  abund- 
antly. The  diplomatic  duelling  reproduced  in  recent  official 
papers  was  not  merely  a  contest  of  wits;  it  was,  in  part,  one 
might  say,  a  Civil  Service  examination  in  history,  with  the 
nations  as  candidates.  Germany  could  not  fail  to  secure  a 
bad  mark.  If  we  turn  from  its  diplomats,  who,  after  all, 
deserve  the  least  part  of  our  regard,  back  to  the  people  them- 
selves and  consider  briefly  their  most  notorious  blunder  in 
our  eyes — their  miscalculation  of  the  British  Empire — ^history 
will  be  found  to  defend  their  point  of  view  so  strenuously  as 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  our  censure  altogether.  The  German 
mind  instinctively  selects,  and  attaches  the  gravest  import- 
ance to,  three  drawbacks  in  our  Empire;  namely,  defective 
constitution,  geographical  shapelessness,  racial  confusion.  It 
fails  to  see  how  a  vessel  with  such  dangerous  leaks  can  possibly 
weather  a  storm.  Why  ?  Because  the  Germans  themselves 
had  for  centuries  an  empire  with  these  identical  weak- 
nesses; the  country  had  to  be  reconstructed  and  its  weak- 
nesses eliminated  before  it  could  enjoy  prosperity.  In  truly 
human  fashion  they  have  judged  us  in  the  light  of  their  own 
experience.  They  were  logical  as  far  as  they  went,  and  logic 
makes  a  good  pupil.     In  short,  there  is  hope  for  them. 

One  great  and  significant  truth,  beside  which  the  above 
reflections  are  unimportant  side-issues,  may  be  stated  in 
conclusion.  The  putting  into  perspective  of  any  nation 
worthy  the  name  invariably  shows  its  nobler  virtues  to  be 
strangely  independent  of  political  aberration.  Consider  our 
changes  of  attitude  towards  France  in  the  last  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  splendid  ideals  which  lured  Wordsworth  and 
other  Englishmen  across  the  Channel  were  as  ruthlessly  shat- 
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tered  as  some  that  were  cherished  but  yesterday  by  countless 
foreign  admirers  of  Germany.     Remember  the  Prelude: 

But  now,  become  oppressors  in  their  turn, 
Frenchmen  had  changed  a  war  of  self-defence 
For  one  of  conquest,  losing  sight  of  all 
Which  they  had  struggled  for. 

The  next  stage  was  marked  by  the  Napoleonic  ambition 
which  England  helped  to  crush.  Later  on,  in  1870,  the  French 
presented  a  spectacle  of  hollowness  and  vainglory  hard  to 
match.  And  after  forty-four  years,  they  are,  and  rightly  so, 
our  comrades-in-arms,  instinct  with  the  virtues  they  had  lost, 
wisdom,  vigour,  restraint.  Thus  have  we  fluctuated  in  a 
century  or  more.  Meanwhile,  the  real  service  of  France  to 
the  world  has  gone  its  unbroken  way;  her  scholars,  her 
scientists,  her  poets,  follow  one  another  through  these  restless 
years  in  endless  succession,  all  forged  out  of  the  same  metal, 
all  French  in  temperament. 

And  so  it  must  be  with  Germany.  Its  better  national 
characteristics  that  have  persisted  and  developed  for  centuries 
are  alive  to-day,  if  submerged,  and  will  live  to-morrow.  A 
country  whose  thinkers,  poets,  musicians,  reformers  have 
borne  for  so  long  the  stamp  of  a  common  genius  and  a  common 
morality,  whose  language  is  alive  with  subtle  beauty  and 
depth,  whose  annals  can  group  Goethe,  Kant,  and  Beethoven 
in  close  proximity  a  hundred  years  ago,  will  retain  its  worthier 
qualities  through  all  political  vicissitude,  even  the  present. 
We  must,  in  fairness,  temper  our  criticism  with  reflections  of 
this  sort,  remembering  that  the  rancour  of  non-combatants 
can  breed  cankers  of  which  simple  soldiery  knows  nothing. 
The  field-armaments  of  a  nation  whose  cause  is  just  are,  in 
very  truth,  the  material  instruments  of  peace.  The  work  they 
do,  outwardly  destructive,  is  inwardly  the  reverse;  they  can 
be  discarded  the  moment  their  great  purpose  is  achieved. 
The  spiritual  forces  which  must  then  take  up  the  task  they 
leave  are  truth  and  breadth  and  warmth  of  heart;  and  the 
enemy  of  these,  prejudice. 

Barker  Fairley 


GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

\Y7HAT  should  be  the  connexion  between  government  and 
the   universities  ?     Ought   we   to   follow   the   British 
or  the  German  model  ? 

Vividly  I  remember  walking,  six  years  ago,  up  the  sandy 
roads  through  the  pine-woods  on  St.  George's  Hill,  at  Wey- 
bridge,  with  my  friend,  Direktor  D.  of  Frankfurt.  His  has 
been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  influences  in  European  education. 
But  great  as  is  his  gift  of  scientific  insight  into  the  psychology 
of  instruction,  far  more  distinguished  and  stimulating  is  the 
candour  of  his  mind.  To  be  in  his  company  is  to  feel  those 
breaths  of  air  from  health-giving  places  which  Plato  planned 
that  the  young  people  in  his  republic  should  enjoy.  If  only 
the  ruck  of  Germans  had  been  like  my  friend,  they  would 
never  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  tempted  into  the  specula- 
tive, murderous  brigandage  which  caused  the  war.  But 
long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  conflict,  Direktor 
D.  had  been  coldly  regarded  by  the  baser  gods  of  the  Prussian 
bureaucratic  machine.  Honours  and  promotion  came  to 
other  men  who  were  more  subservient,  but  on  him  the  authori- 
ties frowned,  because  they  had  found  him  to  be  a  fearless 
reformer  who  would  not  flatter  or  cringe.  From  him  I 
learned  more  than  from  any  other  man  about  some  of  the  secret 
failings  of  that  extraordinary  blend  of  patriotism,  patience, 
and  heavy-handedness — the  German  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion. He  took  me  into  his  confidence,  not  because  he  was 
wanting  in  a  sense  of  obligation  to  his  own  country,  but 
because  he  believed  that  through  a  combination  of  what  is 
best  in  German  with  what  is  best  in  British  education, 
Europe  might  achieve  the  finest  kind  of  training  in  the  world. 
And  he  was  anxious  that  a  fellow-student  of  these  two  systems 
of  national  education  should  know  the  shadow-side  of  the 
German,  as  well  as  its  illustrious  merits. 
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As  we  threaded  our  way  through  the  thickets  of  Spanish 
chestnut  which  flank  the  northern  slopes  of  St.  George's  Hill, 
he  told  me  of  the  official  slights  to  which  the  main  body  of  the 
professors  of  the  University  of  M.  had  been  subjected  by  hostile 
influences  in  the  Kultus-Ministerium  in  Berlin.  The  Univer- 
sity of  M.  has  a  reputation  for  Radical  thinking.  The  Berlin 
officials  punished  it  for  its  temerity  in  holding  unpopular 
opinions.  A  professor  of  M.  had  comparatively  little  chance 
of  promotion  to  a  post  in  another  university,  although  he 
might  be  on  the  list  of  recommended  candidates.  And  in 
that  great  whispering  gallery — the  university  circles  in 
German-speaking  Europe — this  reputation  of  being  out  of 
favour  with  the  high  authorities  in  Berlin  spread  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  University  of  M.  An  ambitious  young  privat- 
docent  would  think  twice  before  putting  his  eggs  into  such  a 
doubtful  basket.  But  the  Berlin  bureaucrats  did  not  shrink 
from  even  baser  measures.  They  encouraged  an  eaves-dropper 
among  the  M.  professors,  and  welcomed  his  tale-bearing  of 
Radical  opinions  uttered  in  private  by  members  of  the  staff. 
This  was  the  seamy  side  of  governmental  control  of  university 
interests,  as  seen  at  a  distinguished  and  learned  university 
which  had  got  into  the  black  books  of  the  higher  officials  in 
Berlin.  Independence  of  political  thought  was  unpalatable 
to  those  authorities  and  must  be  punished,  if  it  could  not 
actually  be  suppressed. 

Read  in  the  light  of  the  revelations  which  the  last  twelve 
months  have  produced,  Direktor  D.'s  account  of  the  dead- 
set  made  on  the  University  of  M.  takes  on  a  sinister  aspect. 
Evidently  the  dominant  authorities  of  Prussia  had  become 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  ruthless  dislike  of  opposition.  The 
educational  system  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  tuned  to  one 
note.  Professors'  chairs,  like  pulpits  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  to  be  made  organs  for  the  dissemination  of  one  type  of 
thought  on  questions  of  national  poUcy.  Treitschke,  himself 
one  of  the  most  independent  of  men,  had  shown  what  a  pro- 
fessor's eloquence  could  accomplish  by  indoctrinating  large 
numbers  of  intellectual  young  men  with  a  certain  view  of 
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Prussian  destiny  and  daring.  Teaching  based  on  the  same 
pre-suppositions,  and  private  influences  imparting  views  of 
a  Hke  colour,  were  wanted  everywhere,  and  the  Berhn  officials 
thought  it  their  duty  not  to  be  over-scrupulous  in  getting  them. 
Universities,  indeed,  are  far  from  being  paramount  over  the 
other  members  of  a  modern  educational  system,  but  yet  it  is 
true  to  say  that  what  the  universities  set  the  fashion  for,  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  are  apt  in  the  end  to  follow — especially  in 
countries,  like  Prussia,  in  which  they  are  civil  servants  and 
therefore  liable  to  censure  for  holding  recalcitrant  opinions. 
Nor  are  universities  by  any  means  the  sole  sources  of  new 
ideas  on  political  questions;  but,  nevertheless,  in  a  highly 
organized  community,  such  as  the  Germans  have  achieved 
and  such  as  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  advocated 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  university  teaching,  regarded 
as  authoritative  and  pleasing  to  the  chief  powers  in  the  State, 
may  do  much  towards  impressing  a  way  of  thinking  upon  the 
general  body  of  public  opinion.  ^^All  politick  questions 
concerning  the  rights  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  government 
are  first  started  in  universities,''  wrote  Hobbes,  in  1679,  in 
his  survey  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  English  Civil 
War.  '^The  States  of  Christendom  will  be  subject  to  fits  of 
rebellion  as  long  as  the  world  lasteth,  and  yet  the  fault  may  be 
easily  mended  by  mending  the  universities.^''^ 

Hobbes  had  an  indefensible  purpose  in  view — the  suppres- 
sion of  freedom  of  discussion  upon  the  very  points  in  regard  to 
which  the  two-sidedness  of  truth  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  the  curtailment  of  liberty  of  teaching  in  the  very 
places  in  which,  above  all,  it  is  expedient  that  teaching  should 
be  free.  Equally  indefensible  had  been  the  insidious  practice 
of  these  Prussian  officials  (let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  far 
from  believing  that  all  the  Prussian  officials  were  guilty  of  it), 
and  not  only  indefensible  but  nauseous,  because  the  Germans 
have  talked  volubly  of  their  libertas  docendi,  the  noble  tradition 
firmly  grasped  in  the  eighteenth  century,  canonized  by  Wilhelm 


*  "  Behemoth,  or  An  Epitome  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England  from  1640  to  1660," 
by  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury.     London,  1679,  pp.  54  and  70. 
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von  Humboldt,  but  prostituted  by  base  political  intrigues 
like  those  I  have  described. 

And  yet  how  admirable  has  been  the  German  energy  in 
building  up  its  national  universities.  How  justly  have  we 
all  paid  our  tribute  to  the  prescience  and  wise  liberality  in 
public  expenditure  which  have  brought  them  to  emiilent  fame. 
How  majestic  the  commonwealth  of  central  European  learning, 
of  which  they  are  the  source.  Let  us  not,  even  in  these  days  of 
indignation  and  horror,  allow  ourselves  to  forget  the  colossal 
service  which  the  German  universities  have  rendered  to  the 
science  of  the  world.  ^^  Knowledge  is  sacred,''  as  Professor 
Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf  wrote  in  August  last 
to  a  classical  colleague  in  the  University  of  Manchester,  ^'and 
those  who  reahze  the  sacredness  of  knowledge  reaUze  also  that 
they  have  a  possession  in  common,  and  this  will  keep  or  bring 
them  together." 

Corruptio  optimi  pessima.  One  of  the  great  warnings  of 
the  war  is  the  peril  of  allowing  men's  reverence  for  great 
institutions  to  be  perverted  to  misuse.  Our  Empire's  wisdom 
will  be  put  to  the  test  when  we  deal  with  the  problem:  how 
much  we  ought  to  take  from  German  experience  in  the 
development  of  our  social  and  educational  institutions,  and 
how  we  can  best  guard  against  their  perversion  to  baleful 
ends.  '^The  sure  faith  that  only  upon  the  basis  of  ordered 
knowledge  can  the  State  build  the  fabric  of  disciplined  power," 
(to  quote  the  well-chosen  words  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
SheflBield  University)  is  one  of  the  German  virtues,  which  at 
our  peril  we  shall  fail  to  imitate.  Never  yet  in  the  history  of 
our  Empire  has  education  in  all  its  aspects  received  the  con- 
centrated attention  and  prudently  generous  encouragement 
which  it  deserves.  The  last  thing  we  want  is  a  copy  of  German 
education.  But  the  German  belief  in  education  and  readiness 
to  make  sacrifices  for  it  we  shall  do  well  to  emulate. 

A  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  City  of 
York  has  prepared,  during  the  last  three  months,  a  report  on 
the  expenditure  upon  education  in  that  ancient  place.  It  is 
thoughtful  enough  to  be  interesting,  but  not  well-informed 
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enough  to  be  wise.  One  sentence  in  it  pillories  its  author 
as  a  half -instructed  man.  He  writes:  ^'The  present  system  of 
education  [in  England]  has  been  founded  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  German  system. '^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
just  about  as  much  German  influence  in  English  education  as 
there  is  in  English  Christianity  or  in  English  philosophy,  or 
in  English  art,  and  a  very  great  deal  less  than  there  is  in 
English  electric  or  gas  lighting  (in  spite  of  Faraday,  Crookes, 
and  Livesey),  or  in  English  applications  of  tinctorial  chemistry 
(in  spite  of  Perkin  and  Green).  German  education  rests  on 
two  pillars — on  obligatory  military  service,  and  on  the  fact 
that  all  its  teachers  are  officials  of  the  State.  In  the  fabric  of 
English  education,  both  these  pillars  are  absent.  The  results 
of  this  divergency  may  be  traced  in  every  part  of  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  two  countries. 

But  in  this  paper  I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  university 
problems.  Let  it  be  asked  then,  in  what  respects  the  adminis- 
trative mechanism  which  in  Germany  connects  the  universities 
with  the  State  corresponds  with  the  similar  mechanism  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  present  organization  of  the  German  universities  will 
be  found  on  analysis  to  have  been  determined  by  four  chief 
causes,  all  of  them  the  outcome  of  the  turn  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  development  of  German  national  life  since  the 
end  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  In  every  state  of  the  German 
Empire  the  government  holds  the  keys  of  entry  to  the  great 
professions  of  law  and  of  medicine,  and  also,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  newer  professional  callings  (engineering,  for  example), 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  advancement  of 
science.  In  every  state  of  the  German  Empire  the  govern- 
ment derives  part  of  its  revenue  from  communal  estates  or 
undertakings  (generally  mines,  forests,  or  means  of  communi- 
cation), and  therefore  has  a  direct  interest  in  improving  the 
scientific  preparation  of  its  technologists.  In  every  part 
oi  the  German  Empire  officials  are  under  administrative 
law,  and  thus  habitually  adjust  their  minds  to  an  ideal 
of   obedience  which  is  ultimately  governed  (whatever  be  the 
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claims  of  equity)  by  the  interests  of  State.  And  in  every 
state  of  the  German  Empire,  all  ^'established"  teachers  in 
every  public  educational  institution  are  civil  servants  and 
owe  their  professional  allegiance  directly  to  the  Crown. 

The  results  are  that  the  German  universities,  together 
with    their    younger    sisters,    the    technical    high'   schools, 

(1)  are  the  sole  road  of  entry  to  a  professional  career;  (2)  are 
very  liberally  financed  by  their  governments — ^by  way  of 
business  investment,  as  well  as  for  reasons  of  intellectual 
policy;  (3)  are  staffed  by  men  who  are  sensitive  to  the  behests 
of  the  authorized  government,  even  to  the  point  of  accepting 
its  ethical  judgements;  and  (4)  are  the  workshops  of  professors 
who  never  forget  that  they  are  the  sworn  servants  of  the  govern- 
ment they  serve. 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  (1)  the  older  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  medicine  retain  (with  some  modifications, 
made  by  modern  statutes)  the  mediaeval  characteristic  of 
corporate  autonomy;  (2)  the  State  (except  in  India,  which 
for  higher  governmental  purposes  is  still  mainly  an  extension  of 
Great  Britain)  has  sold  nearly  aU  its  domains  and  (except  for 
certain  naval  workshops  and  armament  factories)  depends  on 
private  or  semi-private  industrial  activity  for  the  development 
of  the  wealth  which  it  taxes  for  revenue ;  (3)  there  is  no  system  of 
administrative  law,  except  so  far  as  by  recent  statutes  certain 
government  departments  have  been  entrusted,  for  reasons  of 
convenience,  with  the  power  of  finally  determining  some  issues 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  courts;  and  (4)  no  teachers, 
whether  in  universities  or  in  schools,  are  civil  servants, 
although  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  a  few  professors 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  result  is  that  in  Great  Britain  (1)  the  universities 
are  not  the  sole  road  of  entry  to  the  older  or  newer  professions ; 

(2)  the  State  has  never  yet  felt  the  interest  of  the  national 
revenue  to  be  directly  concerned  in  the  development  of  the 
scientific  power  and  equipment  of  the  universities  or  higher 
technical  schools;  (3)  the  habit  of  mind  of  a  British  professor 
is  by  social  custom  independent  of  State  influence;  and  (4) 
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the  British  educational  institutions,  and  especially  the  English, 
whether  of  university  or  of  secondary  rank,  have  retained  in 
a  large  degree  the  mediaeval  tradition  of  self-government  and 
the  mediaeval  freedom  to  adjust  themselves  insensibly  to  the 
needs  and  preferences  of  particular  social  groups. 

M.  E.  Sadler 


*'THE  FLOOD-GATES  BURST" 

The  flood-gates  burst,  and  forth  the  deluge  tore 
Of  blood  in  seas,  torrents  of  widows'  tears. 
High-billowing  anguish,  overwhelming  fears. 

Outrage  and  cruelty  unknown  before. 

Such  nameless  horror  as  the  fiends  deplore; 
And  storms  of  lamentation  smote  all  ears 
For  ravage  past  the  cure  of  coming  years. 

The  deluge  drowned  the  world;  men  call  it, — War. 

One  thing  remains.     Ever  about  this  time 
The  Christian  legend  tells  of  Love  made  Flesh, 
Of  God  Himself  to  this  low  world  come  down; 

There  being  need  to  teach  the  world  afresh 
That  many  waters  quench  not  Love  sublime. 
Nor  all  the  floods  from  broken  flood-gates  drown. 

Archibald  MacMechan 


RELIGION  IN  THE  ATHENS  OF 
SOCRATES 

TTHERE  is  a  very  hackneyed  passage  in  the  fragments  of 
Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  where  that  philosopher  ridi- 
cules the  naive  anthropomorphism  of  his  day,  remarking  that 
if  oxen  or  lions  were  able  to  make  images  of  deity  they  would 
make  them  in  their  own  animal  forms.  Eleaticism  was  one  of 
the  many  systems  round  which  eager  discussion  centred  in 
the  Academy,  and  the  respect,  rising, at  times  to  awe,  with 
which  Plato  speaks  of  that  school,  suggests  that  in  his  day  its 
influence  must  have  been  great  among  the  deeper  minds  at 
Athens.  Professor  Burnet  is  probably  right  in  fastening  upon 
this  sneer  of  Xenophanes  as  the  first  sign  of  the  coming  con- 
flict between  science  and  religion.  In  this  paper  I  shall  try  to 
estimate  how  far  doubt  or  denial  of  the  traditional  beliefs  was 
a  potent  or  a  widespread  force  in  the  age  to  which  Socrates 
belonged. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  produce  evidence  of  sceptical 
currents,  both  broad  and  deep.  The  negative  eristic  of  the 
sophists,  the  unrest  and  confusion  of  faith  satirized  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  the  Clouds,  the  tvttol  eeoXoyU^  of  the  Republic,  the 
blasphemy  trials,  the  displacement  of  iEschylus  by  Euripides 
in  the  esteem  of  the  younger  men,  the  burlesquing  upon  the 
stage  of  quarrels  and  immoralities  in  Olympus,  and  especially 
the  manifest  delight  which  these  profane  plays  gave  to  the 
audience,  all  these  facts  point  in  one  direction.  Grote  was  so 
impressed  by  their  cumulative  weight  that  he  has  represented 
the  whole  period  as  one  in  which  profound  and  far-reaching 
unbelief  was  disguising  itself  under  perfunctory  compliance 
with  ancient  ritual.  Even  appearances  seemed  to  be  little 
regarded;  denial  was  becoming  open  and  aggressive.  But  we 
tend  in  such  matters  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  noisy 
and  clever  minority.     Those  who  know  France  best  tell  us 
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that  outsiders  greatly  overrate  the  extent  of  the  revolt  from 
religion  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  press  is  a 
notorious  purveyor  of  sensations;  the  few  whose  ieonoclasm 
is  a  real  shock  to  most  of  their  countrymen  are  conspicuous 
figures  to  the  eye  of  the  foreigner;  such  men  are  taken  to  be 
far  more  typical  than  they  really  are,  while  the  feelings  of  the 
great  silent  public  are  unknown  and  ignored.  Paris  may  revel 
in  mockeries  of  religion  whilst  the  rural  folk  of  Brittany  or 
Normandy  are  as  submissive  as  ever  to  the  Roman  See.  M. 
Combes  may  unveil  a  statue  to  Voltaire  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  whilst  multitudes  of  the  French  people  are  invoking 
the  healing  mercy  of  the  Virgin  at  Lourdes,  and  whilst  even  in 
the  neighbouring  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise  crowds  of  mourners 
are  laying  cakes  and  sweetmeats  on  the  graves  of  their  dead. 
Dr.  Mahaffy  has  drawn  attention  in  this  matter  to  the  mislead- 
ing influence  of  the  ^^surly  Thucydides.''  He  is  no  doubt 
quite  right  in  looking  upon  the  historian  as  a  member  of  a 
freethinking  set;  the  coldly  rational  account  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  with  its  recurring  sneers  at  the  oracles,  and  its 
explanation  of  events  by  the  interplay  of  purely  natural  forces, 
marks  a  very  great  change  from  the  theological  standpoint  of 
Herodotus.  ^^ Monsieur  Laplace, '^  said  Napoleon,  ^^I  am  told 
that  you  have  expounded  a  theory  of  physical  nature  without 
even  mentioning  the  name  of  God.''  ^'  Sire,' '  replied  the  scien- 
tist, ^' I  had  no  need  of  that  hypothesis."  This  is  exactly  the 
Thucydidean  attitude  to  social  evolution.  But  for  how  large 
a  section  of  the  Athenian  public  was  Thucydides  entitled  to 
speak? 

No  doubt  in  such  opinions  he  was  at  one  with  Pericles  and 
Anaxagoras,  and  the  others  of  that  esoteric  group  against 
whom  prosecutions  were  directed  by  the  anti-imperialists  of 
the  time.  Protagoras  and  Diagoras  of  Melos  escaped  attack 
for  unorthodoxy  by  voluntary  exile.  Prodicus  of  Ceos 
declared  the  gods  to  be  mere  personifications  of  those  objects 
which  had  been  proved  beneficial  to  humanity;  Demeter  was 
thus  rationalized  into  the  emblem  of  bread,  Dionysos  into  that 
of  wine,  Poseidon  into  that  of  water.     To  Antiphon  the  so- 
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called  *' divine  art  of  prophecy '^  was  nothing  more  than  the 
^^ conjecture  of  a  sagacious  man.''  Critias,  anticipating  the 
crudeness  of  eighteenth  century  deism,  pronounced  the  gods 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  ruhng  classes,  that  they  might 
keep  the  people  in  order.  And  anyone  can  see  by  a  glance  at 
the  ironical  picture  sketched  by  Plato  in  the  opening  of  the 
Protagoras  how  large  a  measure  of  popularity  these  sophists 
enjoyed  with  a  certain  section  of  the  Athenians.  Moreover, 
the  bitterness  and  persistence  of  the  caricatures  by  Aristophanes 
prove  the  men  whom  he  was  attacking  to  have  been  no 
inconsiderable  force. 

Their  influence,  however,  need  not  imply  any  general 
sympathy  with  their  assaults  upon  religion.  They  were  the 
teachers  of  many  sorts  of  knowledge,  and  keen  curiosity  was 
abroad  in  the  Athens  of  the  time.  Aoyca-TiKi],  yecofjuerpia,  apLdfjLTjn/cri 
even  aarpovofiia  had  only  an  indirect  bearing  upon  current  beliefs. 
That  Art  of  Persuasion  which  was  the  sophistic  art  par  ex- 
cellence was  purely  secular,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  the 
accomplishment  most  deeply  prized  by  speakers  in  the  Ecclesia 
or  in  the  law  courts.  Moreover,  it  is  very  notable  that  the 
sophists  we  know  by  name  were,  almost  without  exception, 
foreigners.  Walter  Pater  explains  them  as  the  embodiment 
of  that  restless  volatile  spirit  which  was  Ionian  in  contrast  to 
Dorian,  and  whose  natural  home  was  Athens.  But  the 
representatives  of  that  spirit  came  not  from  Athens,  but 
from  Abdera  and  Ceos,  from  Leontini  and  Elis,  from  Melos 
and  Lampsacus.  Why  did  Plato  include  among  the  safeguards 
of  his  ^^second-best  State"  in  the  Laws  Si  provision  against 
foreign  travel  by  the  citizens  until  they  should  have  passed  the 
age  of  forty  ?  Why  was  one  of  the  charges  against  Socrates 
that  he  was  introducing  gods  other  than  those  in  which  Athens 
believed  ?  These  are  slight  indications  perhaps,  but  they 
point  to  a  native  religious  conservatism,  to  the  feeling  which 
became  vocal  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  to  an 
alien  origin  for  the  noisy  unbelief.  At  Lacedsemon  such 
invasions  of  foreign  influence  were  checked  by  periodical 
^evTjXaaiat,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  Pericles  in  the  Funeral 
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Speech  that  no  such  precautions  were  needed  at  Athens.  No 
doubt  their  foreign  birth  is  one  explanation  of  the  sophists^ 
disrespect  for  the  Athenian  gods,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
patriotic  sentiment  would  work  powerfully  among  the  masses 
to  preserve  the  ancestral  cults. 

Very  various  inferences  have  been  drawn  by  different 
critics  from  the  series  of  blasphemy  trials  in  the  later  years  of 
the  fifth  century.  Prima  facie  they  imply  an  intolerant  spirit 
towards  freedom  of  inquiry;  Mr.  Livingstone,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  struck  by  the  fact  that  these  were  so  few  in  number;  he  asks 
us  to  '^  compare  this  record  with  the  religious  prosecutions  of 
fifty  years  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,''  and  he  concludes  that 
not  occasional  and  sporadic  repression  but  habitual  and 
almost  unique  irappt^ala  on  religious  matters  is  the  significant 
note  of  the  period.  Other  writers,  again,  have  refused  to  see 
in  these  indictments  any  evidence  at  all  of  theological  conser- 
vatism; they  sprang,  we  are  told,  not  from  rehgious  zeal,  but 
from  political  animosity. 

That  the  prosecutions  were  dictated  by  party  motives  is 
indisputable.  One  member  after  another  of  the  Periclean 
group  fell  a  victim,  and  the  attacks  synchronized  with  the 
reaction  of  feeling  against  the  dominance  of  ^Hhe  Olympian." 
Thirty  years  later  the  same  machinery  was  set  in  motion 
against  Socrates  in  his  old  age;  and  it  can  hardly  be  a  coinci- 
dence that  during  a  long  life  of  free  discussion  he  was  left  in 
peace,  but  was  persecuted  to  the  death  at  its  close,  though  his 
teaching  had  become  no  more  sceptical  than  before.  The 
clue  is  beyond  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fierce  spirit  of  the 
restored  democracy;  public  anger  was  directed  far  less  against 
the  introducer  of  new  gods  than  against  the  friend  and  associate 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  But  why  at  intervals  throughout  that 
generation  did  the  spirit  of  party  revenge  turn  for  its  most 
effective  weapon  to  an  evBec^c^  aae^eCa^  ?  Surely  this  implies 
that  a  conviction  on  this  ground  could  most  easily  be  obtained, 
and  surely  this,  in  turn,  means  a  real  attachment  to  the  tradi- 
tional worship  and  the  traditional  creed.  The  utility  in  state- 
craft of  popular  religious  passion  is  a  commonplace  with  the 
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party  managers  of  every  age.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  to-day 
it  is  well  known  that  a  politician  who  solicits  support  for  any 
scheme,  however  remote  it  may  be  from  religious  ideals  and 
interests,  must  first  convince  the  community  that  he  is  an 
implacable  enemy  to  the  Pope;  does  not  this  indicate  at  least, 
among  other  things,  the  sturdy  Protestantism  of  those  districts 
of  Ulster  ? 

Nor  is  the  argument  from  the  paucity  of  prosecutions  any 
convincing  proof  that  Athens  was  indifferent  to  matters  of 
religion.  One  is  here  very  easily  misled  by  the  parallel  of 
Christian  Europe,  and  by  the  current  idea  that  toleration  is  a 
virtue  of  late  origin.  Mr.  Lecky  and  many  other  writers  have 
pointed  out  that  the  Christian  persecution  of  heretics  was  a 
natural  and  necessary  inference  from  the  old  time  confusion 
between  salvation  by  faith  and  salvation  by  orthodox  belief. 
But  the  cult  of  the  Olympians  was  never  thought  of  as  a  means 
of  saving  the  individual  soul,  nor  had  it  entered  into  the  mind 
of  anyone  that  the  saving  of  a  soul  involved  as  a  sine  qua  non 
the  intellectual  acceptance  of  a  complex  theology.  The  acts 
outwardly  performed  were  far  more  important  than  the  beliefs 
inwardly  cherished  or  even  openly  avowed.  Probably  the 
Orphic  ritual  and  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  came  nearest  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  sacramental  grace.  But  even  here  the  in- 
tellectual element  was  slight.  ^^The  initiated, '^  writes  Aristotle, 
^  Vere  not  expected  to  learn  anything,  but  merely  to  be  affected 
in  a  certain  way  and  put  into  a  certain  frame  of  mind.^'  ^^  The 
worshipper,"  says  Professor  Burnet,  ^'was  free  to  give  any 
explanation  of  it  he  pleased.  It  might  be  as  exalted  as  that  of 
Pindar  and  Sophokles,  or  as  material  as  that  of  the  itinerant 
mystery  mongers  described  by  Plato  in  the  Republic.  The 
essential  thing  was  that  he  should  duly  sacrifice  his  pig/'  To 
our  mind  a  divorce  between  the  ritual  which  one  performs  and 
the  belief  which  that  ritual  seems  necessarily  to  imply  is  both 
absurd  and  dishonest.  But  this  is  just  one  of  the  many  places 
where,  if  we  would  appreciate  the  ancient  world,  we  must 
divest  ourselves  of  much  that  the  modern  world  has  learned. 
One  must  think  oneself  out  of  that  atmosphere  of  ^'spiritual 
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religion ^^  with  which  Christianity  has  enveloped  us;  and  one 
must,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  ^'overcome  the 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  intellectuality  of  mankind." 

We  are  all  capable  of  holding  simultaneously  many 
inconsistent  opinions:  and  we  are  greatly  facilitated  in  doing  so 
when  one  opinion  is  explicitly  formulated  by  the  lips  whilst  the 
other  is  indirectly  involved  in  external  act.  Especially  in 
religion  certain  things  must  often  be  done,  and  human  nature 
is  not  logical  enough  to  withdraw  in  every  case  its  faith  in  a 
sort  of  magic  efficacy  connected  with  ritual,  even  after  the 
beliefs  once  identified  with  such  ritual  have  lost  their  hold  upon 
the  understanding.  Such  survivals  can  be  illustrated  to  any 
extent  out  of  the  recent  treatises  on  anthropology.  How 
profoundly  they  entered  into  Greek  worship  can  be  seen  from 
the  single  fact  that  the  three  great  Athenian  festivals,  the 
Diasia,  the  Anthesteria,  and  the  Thesmophoria,  are  full  of 
ritual  and  imagery  taken  from  the  far  earlier  cult  of  Chthonian 
deities,  which  the  worship  of  the  Olympians  displaced,  and 
which  was  overlaid  but  by  no  means  extinguished  in  later  re- 
interpretation.  But  not  only  were  the  Greeks,  like  ourselves, 
quite  capable  of  confused  allegiance  to  a  contradiction;  even 
where  the  contradiction  was  clearly  realized  the  modern  concep- 
tion of  ^^ acting  a  lie"  had  scarcely  been  born  in  the  moral 
consciousness  of  antiquity.  This  reflection  helps  us  to 
understand  why  even  amongst  peoples  deeply  attached  to 
their  worship  prosecutions  for  impiety  were  so  few.  It  explains 
also  why,  when  undertaken,  they  were  so  ruthlessly  severe. 
Sceptics  generally  complied  with  the  external  conduct  pre- 
scribed, and  where  they  did  not  comply  they  were  looked 
upon  either  as  stubbornly  contumacious  or  as  meditating 
political  revolution.  Many  persons  have  felt  deep  disgust 
when  they  observed  that  Cicero's  book  De  Natura  Deorum 
was  composed  while  he  held  the  office  of  a  Roman  augur.  But 
it  is  unfair  to  Cicero  to  judge  him  by  the  standard  of  an 
intellectual  honesty  which  was  still  unknown.  Only  thus  can 
we  understand  why  the  Christian  martyrs  who  obstinately 
'held  out  against  an  external  conformity  which  violated  inward 
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conviction  were  a  constant  puzzle  even  to  the  wisest  and  most 
humane  of  provincial  governors  under  the  empire.  So  far 
as  the  western  world  is  concerned,  invasion  of  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  personal  belief  seems  a  special  mark  of  the 
persecutions  initiated  by  the  Church  herself.  Seldom 
until  then  was  a  man  cross-examined  as  to  what  tenets 
he  did  or  did  not  hold,  with  savage  penalties  for  the 
views  authoritatively  declared  erroneous.  So  long  as  the 
rites  ordained  were  duly  celebrated  no  questions  were 
asked.  The  other  side  to  the  picture  is,  of  course,  the 
introduction,  through  Christianity,  into  the  world  of  a  new 
virtue,  the  virtue  of  correspondence  between  creed  and  action. 
The  refusal  of  Demonax  to  sacrifice  at  the  altars  or  to  be 
initiated  at  Eleusis  is  a  presage  of  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  level.  But  Demonax  is  separated  from  Plato  by  more 
than  five  hundred  years:  and  many  a  stray  reversion  to  the 
pagan  veracity  has  since  been  seen  in  the  Christian  world. 
How  striking  is  that  letter  of  Hume  to  a  young  man  who 
consulted  him  about  the  propriety  of  taking  Holy  Orders,  and 
who  avowed  his  total  disbelief  in  the  doctrines  which  a  clergy- 
man must  profess.  Hume  advises  him  not  to  allow  his 
atheistical  opinions  to  deter  him  from  a  comfortable  and 
lucrative  career.  Perhaps  both  the  tendency  to  cling  to  old 
usage  and  respect  for  the  outward  observances  enjoined  by 
the  State  are  blended  in  the  last  request  of  Socrates  upon  his 
deathbed :  ^'  Crito,  I  owe  a  cock  to  Asclepius ;  will  you  remember 
to  pay  the  debt? ^' 

A  curious  side  to  this  prevalent  freedom  of  speech  about 
things  divine  is  exhibited  in  the  licence  of  jesting  and  merrymak- 
ing to  which  affairs  in  Olympus  were  subjected  by  Attic  poets. 
The  modern  reverential  spirit  is  such  that  one  may  infer  with 
some  certainty  that  a  man  who  makes  fun  of  sacred  things  is 
an  unbeliever.  Hence  when  Euripides  makes  Ion  exclaim  that 
Apollo  and  Poseidon  and  Zeus  would  have  to  go  bankrupt  if 
they  were  called  upon  to  pay  compensation  to  all  the  husbands 
whose  wives  they  had  led  astray,  we  naturally  conclude  that 
the  dramatist  was  an  open  scoffer.     Indeed  his  whole  picture 
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of  the  amatory  adventures  of  Apollo  is  a  diverting  burlesque. 
But  though  so  eminent  a  critic  as  Dr.  Verrall  has  found  in 
Euripides  the  protagonist  of  Rationalism,  it  is  hard  to  rise  from 
a  perusal  of  the  Bacchae,  the  HippolytuSj  the  Heracleidae  or  the 
Supplices  without  feeling  that  there  was  another  and  a  very 
different  side  to  his  dramatic  purpose.  In  the  Orestes  and  the 
Iphigeneia  in  Tauris  we  may  even  find  an  attempt  at  an  amende 
to  the  god  so  mercilessly  ridiculed  in  the  Ion.  And  we  must 
not  forget  the  historical  origin  of  Tragic  Drama  in  scenes  of 
mirth  and  revelry  connected  with  the  Dionysiac  cult.  The 
speech  of  the  leader  of  the  dithyramb  in  which,  Aristotle  tells 
us,  the  germ  of  tragedy  is  to  be  found,  contained  many  a  coarse 
jest  at  the  god's  expense:  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this 
meant  at  that  time  any  lack  of  devotion  to  his  worship.  The 
view  of  those  critics  who  insist  that  only  ^Hhe  sorrows  of 
Dionysus''  could  have  been  religiously  depicted  is  a  piece  of  a 
priori  dogmatism  in  defiance  of  the  evidence:  the  practice  of 
the  later  satyric  play  indicates  the  reverse,  if  any  such  confir- 
mation of  the  direct  testimony  were  needed.  ^^  Sport  and 
religion,"  as  Dr.  Mahaffy  remarks,  ^^were  not  opposed  by  the 
Greeks  .  .  .  they  made  their  serious  pursuits,  especially  their 
religion,  sportive — ^real  feastsin  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term." 
The  contrast  with  modern  sentiment  is,  of  course,  glaring;  but 
the  fact  must  simply  be  accepted,  and  it  ought  to  modify 
greatly  the  assurance  with  which  we  often  conclude  that  a 
Greek  could  not  worship  or  believe  in  a  god  whose  career 
made  him  laugh  or  whose  career  he  used  to  make  others  laugh. 
This  is  made  still  clearer  when  we  notice  that  some  later  poets, 
whose  piety,  in  the  Athenian  sense  of  the  word,  was  beyond 
reproach,  are  just  as  irreverent  from  our  point  of  view  as  any 
of  the  others.  Aristophanes  was  of  the  conservative  school 
in  religion,  if  any  man  of  the  late  fifth  century  can  be  so 
described.  Yet  has  Euripides  given  us  anywhere  a  more 
ludicrous  burlesque  of  a  deity  than  the  figure  of  Dionysus  in 
the  Frogs  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  passage  in  the  Birds 
where  Heracles  is  shown  as  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Zeus 
and,  as  such,  liable  to  disinheritance  inflicted  upon  the  v66ol  by 
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Attic  law  ?  At  all  events,  however  we  may  suspect  Euripides 
himself  of  a  deep  satirical  purpose  in  his  plays,  it  is  certain  that 
the  audience  would  feel  less  shocked  by  them  than,  for 
example,  the  people  of  London  sometimes  feel  by  such  pieces 
as  ^'Joseph  and  his  Brethren^'  or  ^'Androcles  and  the  Lion/^ 
Mr.  Haigh's  judgement  is  that  ^4t  seems  doubtful  whether 
Euripides  can  justly  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  national 
religion;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  so  regarded  by  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen,'^  and  he  notes  that  the  charges 
brought  against  him  were,  in  almost  every  case,  upon  ethical 
rather  than  theological  points. 

The  attitude  of  Socrates  and  Plato  to  the  Olympian 
worship  is  in  many  ways  illuminating.  For  one  can  often 
better  estimate  the  strength  of  a  public  sentiment  from  the 
vehemence  of  those  who  attempted  to  reform  it,  than  from  the 
inertia  of  those  by  whom  it  was  professedly  cherished.  The 
extraordinary  virulence  of  Lucretius  should  be  a  revelation  to 
those  who  have  assumed  that  during  the  last  century  of  the 
Roman  republic  there  was  no  living  faith  in  the  terrors  of  a 
world  to  come.  It  was  no  imaginary  antagonist  that  provoked 
the  passion  of  the  De  Rerum  Natura.  And,  unless  Plato's 
demand  for  the  expurgation  of  the  poets  was  so  much  elegant 
trifling,  it  is  plain  that  reverence  for  the  Homeric  gods,  so  far 
from  being  merely  formal,  was  fraught  with  moral  as  well  as 
religious  consequence  for  the  Athens  of  the  time.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  Aristotle  restricts  the  choice  of  subjects  for 
Tragedy  to  the  material  supplied  by  traditional  legend,  on  the 
express  ground  that  thus  alone  will  the  tragic  situations  be 
rendered  credible  to  the  audience.  But  Plato's  claim  that  the 
myths  must  be  ethically  sifted  is  no  evidence  that  even  he 
himself  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  gods.  ^Eschylus,  whom 
Aristophanes  selects  as  the  representative  of  old-fashioned 
piety,  had  exercised  a  similar  freedom  of  treatment,  and  while 
he  asserted  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  Zeus  it  is  clear  that  he 
acknowledged  the  gods  of  Homeric  tradition.  Even  the 
devout  Pindar  is  the  critic  and  rejecter  of  immoral  legend. 
But  such  a  mediating  position  is  almost  certain  to  be  misunder- 
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stood.  There  are  many  good  persons  to-day  who  look  upon 
the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  as  mere  atheism 
in  disguise.  May  we  not  extend  to  Socrates  and  Plato  the 
same  sympathy  which  most  of  us  feel  with  those  Christian 
theologians  who  will  not  allow  that  the  divine  sanction  for 
human  sacrifice  and  a  divine  command  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
Amalekite  children  must  be  accepted  by  all  who  believe  in  a 
unique  revelation  to  Israel  ?  The  prosaic  and  dull-witted 
Xenophon  is  a  surer  guide  than  Plato  to  the  character  and 
practice  of  the  historical  Socrates.  Over  and  over  again  in  the 
Memorabilia  we  are  reminded  that  Socrates  habitually  offered 
prayer  to  the  gods,  but  he  is  said  to  have  differed  from  other 
worshippers  in  that  he  asked  for  no  definite  and  specific  gifts; 
he  argued  that  none  can  tell  what  will  be  a  real  good  and  what 
the  reverse;  in  consequence  he  prayed  for  ^'good  and  honour- 
able things  generally.^'  Moreover,  he  sought,  and  believed 
himself  to  obtain,  through  prayer,  guidance  and  direction  for 
the  emergencies  of  life,  and  he  insisted  that  only  by  such 
supernatural  help  could  a  man's  pathway  be  kept  straight  and 
secure.  The  same  picture  of  his  attitude  is  given  to  us  in  the 
Second  Alcihiades,  a  dialogue  which  is  for  our  present  purpose 
perhaps  all  the  more  reliable  if  we  take  it  to  be  the  work  of  an 
inferior  disciple  rather  than  genuinely  Platonic.  How  strikingly 
similar  is  this  teaching  to  the  view  of  those  who  tell  us  that  in 
prayer  we  should  seek  not  to  change  the  will  of  God  but  to 
bring  our  souls  into  conformity  to  that  will.  A  wider  know- 
ledge of  the  religious  past  of  mankind  should  moderate  the 
self -consciousness  of  our  ^'advanced''  thinkers. 

If  we  cannot  to-day  define  with  even  an  approach  to 
precision  the  attitude  of  many  a  learned  dean  or  professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism  to  the  Articles  and  Confessions  of  his 
Church,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  Socrates  and  Plato  in  the 
same  enigmatic  relation  to  the  Olympian  theology.  We  have 
seen  that  freedom  of  speech  and  of  opinion  might  well  be 
permitted  on  a  great  scale  by  a  community  which  was  still 
devoted  to  ancestral  worship  but  which  thought  it  a  far  greater 
insult  to  the  gods  if  a  man  omitted  the  daily  sacrifice  than 
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if  he  promulgated  heretical  views  about  their  nature  and 
attributes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  irappr^aCa  was  much 
stimulated  by  the  absence  of  a  Greek  Bible.  Not  long  ago  it 
was  usual  to  speak  of  Homer  as  the  canonical  Scriptures  of 
Greece,  a  view  which  Professor  Bury  repudiates  as  ^^  exactly 
missing  the  point.''  But  there  is  value  in  the  analogy, 
though,  like  every  possible  analogy  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  it  may  easily  be  pushed  too  far.  Plato's  treatment  of 
the  divine  misdeeds,  as  depicted  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  is 
good  evidence  that  neither  for  him  nor  for  the  public  which 
allowed  him  such  freedom  of  criticism  was  there  a  doctrine  of 
verbal  inspiration  for  the  Homeric  text.  Liberty  to  recon- 
struct and  reinterpret  was  plainly  granted,  provided  the 
ritual  was  not  discontinued.  Further  proof  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  differences  of  treatment  which  an  ancient  legend  received 
from  the  different  artists  of  Tragic  Drama.  So  long  as  the 
substance  was  preserved  details  might  be  imaginatively 
varied:  the  use  of  the  Orestes  myth  by  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  respectively,  affords  an  obvious  illustration. 
As  Mr.  Haigh  remarks,  '' Writers  of  tragedy  were  allowed  to 
handle  these  sacred  subjects  in  a  manner  which  no  modern 
poet  could  imitate  if  dealing  with  the  events  of  Bible  history." 
But  the  unmistakeable  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  Plato 
lays  down  in  the  Ion  is  not  discounted  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  wrangling  at  Athens  comparable  to  the  controversies  which 
we  can  still  remember  about  the  divine  dictation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch to  a  human  amanuensis,  or  about  supernatural  gua- 
rantees for  the  accuracy  of  the  vowel  points.  Unless  we 
disbelieve  all  the  evidence,  immense  authority,  both  moral  and 
religious,  belonged  in  the  later  fifth  century  to  the  teaching  of 
Homer;  proof  texts  were  freely  quoted  to  prejudge  a  contro- 
versy; and  there  was  at  least  a  suggestion  of  sacrilege  against 
those  who  rationalized  these  proofs  away.  Both  through 
tenacity  of  custom  and  through  that  deep  mystical  vein  which 
reveals  itself  over  and  over  again  against  the  hard  rationalism 
of  his  dialectic,  we  may  well  believe  that  Plato  was  very  far 
indeed  from  a  complete  abandonment  of  immemorial  religious 
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usage.  It  is  an  unhistorical  projection  of  our  own  point  of 
view  into  a  remote  age  if  we  suppose  that  sacrifice  to  Zeus  and 
Athena  must  have  meant  the  same  to  the  author  as  it  would 
mean  to  twentieth  century  admirers  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Euthyphro.  There  are  signs  that  he  held  the  view  to  which 
four  hundred  years  later  Dion  Chrysostom  gave  such  magnifi- 
cent expression  before  the  statue  at  Olympia,  and  which  was 
destined  to  recur  in  a  Christian  dress  when  John  of  Damascus 
protested  against  the  image-breaking  campaign  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian.  The  spirit  of  secularism,  as  we  now  know  it,  had 
scarcely  yet  appeared  in  either  age :  and  the  reflective  religious 
mind  could  find  in  the  poetic  anthropomorphism  of  Homer, 
in  the  majestic  sculptured  figures  of  Pheidias,  or  in  the  tender 
gracefulness  of  the  Madonna  and  the  Saints,  so  many  different 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  ultimate  mystery  of  the  universe. 

Ancient  religions  are  intimately  connected  with  the  tribal 
or  national  self -consciousness  of  the  community  in  which  they 
are  practised.  Personal  relation  between  the  individual  and 
his  deity,  unmediated  by  the  State  or  the  Staters  priest, 
belongs  to  a  period  relatively  late.  The  value  of  this  principle 
for  cementing  the  unity  of  a  commonwealth  has  always  been 
great;  and,  conversely,  a  man's  natural  conservatism  in  matters 
of  faith  becomes  reinforced  by  patriotic  feeling.  This  is  very 
conspicuous  in  the  ^^  Religion  of  Numa^'  at  Rome,  where  the 
private  citizen  was  little  more  than  an  onlooker  at  the  rites 
celebrated  by  public  officials  on  his  behalf.  And  although  an 
Athenian  offered  his  own  sacrifice  in  person  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  idea  that  he  was  doing  homage  to  the  gods  of  Athens. 
Similarly  rehgious  innovation  or  disrespect  towards  estabUshed 
forms  at  once  aroused  the  suspicion  of  political  disloyalty.  This 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  series  of  prosecutions,  turning 
upon  no  heretical  doctrine,  but  upon  the  sacrilegious  violation 
of  sacred  things,  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Athenians  were  greatly  puzzled  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
man  or  men  who  mutilated  the  figures  of  Hermes  on  the  eve 
of  the  Sicilian  Expedition;  modern  historians  have  less  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  the  guilt.     The  Sicilian  enterprise  had  been 
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strongly  opposed  in  the  Ecclesia,  and  one  may  judge  the 
influence  at  the  time  of  oracles  and  prophecies  from  the  lavish 
production  of  any  number  that  might  be  required  to  win  over 
the  Assembly.  Indeed  the  facility  with  which  divination  was 
obtained  in  support  of  any  interest  whatever  is  significant  not 
only  of  the  respect  which  divination  enjoyed,  but  of  the 
dexterity  with  which  politicians  knew  how  to  turn  that  re- 
spect to  advantage.  After  the  crushing  disaster  in  Sicily 
public  feeling  was  given  vent  in  the  ferocious  attack  by 
Euripides  in  the  Helena  upon  the  whole  race  of  soothsayers  and 
prophets.  But  while  the  Assembly  was  still  undecided,and  while 
the  envoys  from  Leontini  could  appeal  to  so  many  supernatural 
sanctions,  it  was  clear  that  the-  last  card  of  the  pro-Syracusan 
party  must  be  found  in  the  creation  of  a  contrary  portent  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  From  what  we  know  of  the  venality, 
the  adroitness,  and  the  impious  daring  of  Alcibiades  we  have 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  suspicion  which  fell  upon  him 
was  not  ill-founded.  The  thing  may,  of  course,  have  been 
a  drunken  frolic;  such  an  hypothesis  no  one  can  either  prove 
or  disprove.  But  it  is  at  least  very  plausible  to  attribute  the 
deed  to  someone  who  had  a  strong  interest  in  stopping  the 
expedition.  The  pious  Nicias,  who  was  its  most  consistent 
opponent  in  the  Ecclesia,  would  never  have  resorted  to  so 
profane  an  expedient;  but  it  was  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that 
Alcibiades  would  carry  out  if  the  Syracusans  made  it  worth 
his  while. 

Our  present  interest  in  the  episode  relates  to  the  effect 
which  was  produced  on  the  pubhc  mind  at  Athens.  The 
purpose,  let  us  suppose,  was  to  make  the  expedition  seem  ill- 
omened  and  to  frighten  the  Assembly  into  rescinding  its 
decree.  In  what  way  was  the  fright  expected  to  operate,  or, 
to  avoid  uncertainties,  let  us  ask  in  what  way  did  the  fright 
operate  ?  No  one  seems  to  have  doubted  that  the  defacement 
of  the  Hermae  was  done  by  a  human  hand.  Was  it  thought  that 
the  outrage  would  draw  down  the  curse  of  heaven  upon  the 
ships?  The  prosecution  points  to  a  more  mundane  idea;  it  was 
inferred  that  a  rvpawL^  was  in  contemplation.     If  the  perpetra- 
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tors  foresaw  that  either  of  these  suggestions  would  be  instilled 
into  the  public  mind  the  purpose  was  equally  served,  for  the 
fleet  would  be  detained  at  home. 

Now,  why  should  it  be  thought  that  a  man  aiming  at  a 
Tvpavvl<i  would  begin  by  committing  a  religious  offence? 
This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  mysterious  point  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  point  worth  solving  in  the  whole  affair. 
Let  me  hazard  a  conjecture. 

We  know  that  the  worship  of  the  Olympians  was  far  from 
being  the  only  cult  in  the  Athens  of  the  time.  The  secret  of 
the  Eleusinian  rites,  so  carefuUy  guarded  in  antiquity,  is  still  in 
a  great  measure  sealed  from  the  curiosity  of  scholars.  Such 
hints  as  we  have  go  to  show  that  amid  elements  of  primitive 
magic  this  celebration  was  an  initiatory  rite  for  souls,  conduc- 
ing to  their  happiness  in  the  underworld.  Those  who  had  not 
been  so  disciplined  were  understood  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  realm  of  shades.  But  we  know  that  ardent  faith  in 
immortality  was  alien  to  the  orthodox  Olympian  worship; 
for  Homer  the  effect  of  the  Trojan  war  was  to  send  the  souls  of 
brave  men  to  Hades,  leaving  themselves  a  prey  to  bird  or  beast, 
and  Achilles  preferred  to  be  a  landless  man  upon  earth  rather 
than  to  rule  over  wraiths  below.  The  manifold  questionings  of 
Socrates  on  the  point  were  not  resented  as  impiety.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  Croton  Tablets  that 
Orphic  ritual  emphasised  just  that  ^^other-worldliness^' which 
the  orthodox  condemned  or  neglected;  Dr.  Adam  has  happily 
compared  the  situation  to  the  antithesis  between  Establishment 
and  Dissent.  That  such  itinerant  dissenting  preachers  had  made 
many  an  inroad  at  Athens  is  clear,  both  from  Plato's  angry 
references  and  still  more  from  many  a  trace  that  their  doctrines 
were  affecting  his  own  thought.  Now,  the  home  of  Orphism 
was  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  at  all  events  in  earlier  days  it  was 
closely  connected  there  with  aristocratic  politics.  If  this 
association  persisted  we  can  understand  why  an  open  assault 
on  the  State  religion,  and  the  profaning  of  its  sacred  symbols, 
should  have  made  democrats  suspicious  of  political  designs. 
Even  if  it  be  true  that  the  legitimate  Eleusinia  were  an  offshoot 
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of  illicit  Orphism,  it  is  plain  that  they  had  become  sharply 
contrasted  in  the  public  mind;  and  the  English  Jacobites  do 
not  stand  alone  in  history  for  the  view  that  a  rebel  against 
the  Church  must  be  a  rebel  against  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  often  asked  whether  Greek  religion  had  an  elevating 
effect  upon  morals.  Into  that  I  have  no  space  to  enter.  Mr. 
Lecky  is  no  doubt  justified  in  his  remark  that  to  make  men 
moral  was  no  more  the  place  of  a  primitive  priest  than  of  a 
primitive  physician,  though  indirect  ways  might  easily  be 
specified  in  which  the  Olympian  worship  had  a  salutary  effect 
upon  character.  But  the  aim  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  show 
that  in  the  Attic  age  religious  conviction  and  ritual  were  far 
stronger  forces  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  facts  which 
have  been  used  to  minimize  them  admit  of  another  and  a  more 
natural  explanation,  while  the  positive  indications  of  a  great 
pious  public  over  against  a  handful  of  freethinkers  are  both 
plentiful  and  unambiguous. 

Herbert  L.  Stewart 
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DILLETS  vary  in  type  from  gaols  and  factories  to  farm- 
houses  and  chateaux.  In  spite  of  this  variety  of  type 
they  all  possess  the  common  characteristic  of  extreme  peace- 
fulness.  The  nearer  it  is  to  the  firing  line  the  more  marked 
is  the  calm  that  makes  the  war  seem  infinitely  far  away.  If 
one  is  lucky  enough  to  be  on  that  rarest  of  Flemish  curiosities, 
a  slight  hill,  the  broad  fields  stretch  away  into  the  distance, 
fields  having  no  fences  and  but  few  hedges.  Scattered  at 
intervals  are  small  woods  of  young  trees,  here  and  there  a  row 
of  tall,  spindly  poplars,  their  trunks  devoid  of  branches  and 
surmounted  by  a  green  tuft  designed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  housing  bulky  birds'  nests.  A  road  winds  away  to  a  spire- 
crowned  town  and  along  the  road  loiters  a  blocky  farm  horse 
with  one  of  those  absurdly  small  three-wheeled  carts  so  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  The  whole  impression 
would  be  that  of  the  formal  tailor-made  landscapes  of  the 
theatre  curtain,  were  it  not  for  the  string  of  cavalry  horses 
coming  down  the  side  road  and  the  biplane  drifting  languidly 
through  a  fluffy  cloud;  the  cavalry,  the  aeroplane  and  a 
distant  boom  are  the  only  jarring  elements  in  a  scene  of  perfect 
peacefulness. 

To  return  to  our  billet,  which  is  probably  a  farmhouse. 
The  centrepiece  of  a  French  homestead  is  not  a  hospitable 
hearth  but  a  pile  of  manure  and  a  pond  of  stable  sewage  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  ^^  courtyard, ''  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
house,  on  another  the  stable,  the  barns  occupying  the  remain- 
ing sides.  A  strip  of  pavement  six  feet  wide  intervenes 
between  the  buildings  and  the  refuse.  In  winter  time  this 
strip  serves  as  the  company  parade  ground.  In  a  corner 
stands  the  pump,  the  quality  of  whose  water  may  be  left  to 
the  imagination,  but  the  military  water-carts  supply  chlori- 
nated and  filtered  water.     Attention  is  distracted  from  the 
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smell  of  the  courtyard  refuse  by  a  cesspool  under  the  stable, 
whose  bouquet  makes  all  other  smells  fade  into  insignificance. 
On  arriving  at  the  billet  the  company  commander  reconnoitres 
the  buildings  and  allots  the  space  to  the  subalterns,  who  march 
their  weary  platoons  off  to  quarters.  The  officers'  sleeping 
valises  are  spread  in  the  room  behind  the  kitchen  and  all  turn 
in  to  rest,  except  the  sentry  on  the  gate.  The  bearing  of  this 
sentry  is  a  gauge  of  the  discipline  of  the  unit  he  represents  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  he  is  smart.  Discipline  in  the  highest 
and  truest  sense  has  never  been  of  such  vital  importance  as  in 
the  present  war.  Senior  officers  may  set  a  standard  but  the 
subaltern  must  attend  to  the  smaller  yet  more  important 
details  of  discipUne,  for  if  the  pence  of  discipline  are  watched 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.  A  man  who  salutes 
carelessly  or  wears  his  cap  askew  soon  degenerates  into  slack- 
ness in  the  execution  of  orders.  This  system  does  not  involve 
harshness,  for  the  best  means  to  develop  discipline  is  a  careful 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  subordinates.  The  subaltern  who  thinks 
that  because  men  are  clothed  and  fed  alike  they  are  all  peas 
out  of  the  same  pod  will  have  trouble.  He  must  be  familiar 
with  the  characteristics  of  each  individual,  for  on  the  breadth  ■ 
and  depth  of  this  appreciation  will  depend  his  ability  to  handle 
men.  If  the  men  feel  he  knows  and  understands  them,  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  will  be  a  simple  matter. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  treat  the  troops  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  the  soldiers  reciprocate  with  every 
consideration.  On  rare  occasions  one  meets  a  crank,  invariably 
voluble,  full  of  protests  and  excuses.  The  luckless  officer  is 
overwhelmed  in  a  swift  torrent  of  French.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  simple.  The  officer  conceals  his  conventional  know- 
ledge of  French  and  keeps  the  interpreter  well  out  of  range. 
He  then  suddenly  opens  rapid  fire  in  English,  or  better  still  in 
Canadian.  The  sense  and  meaning  of  the  words  matter  little, 
the  main  point  being  volume  of  sound  with  energy  of  expres- 
sion. This  method  savours  of  the  Prussian,  but  the  effect  of 
it  is  instantaneous  and  the  result  permanent.  The  French- 
man looks  bewildered  and  meekly  subsides  into  acquiescence. 
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The  attitude  of  the  native  towards  the  war  is  one  of  calm 
resignation.  They  reaUze  it  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable 
evil  that  must  be  endured  stoically  to  its  utmost  completion. 
They  feel  none  of  the  drama  but  much  of  the  pathos,  for  every 
household  has  supplied  its  quota,  not  only  of  men,  but  of 
casualties.  ^^C^est  triste^^  is  the  universal  expression  used, 
spoken  with  an  intense  depth  of  feeling.  Despite  this  wide- 
spread depression  the  housewife  is  ever  anxious  to  make  money 
by  selling  beer,  eggs,  and  homemade  bread.  For  this  purpose 
a  canteen  is  established  in  the  kitchen  every  day  at  noon  and 
in  the  evening.  If  selling  is  permitted  at  other  hours,  it 
interferes  with  the  work  of  the  household  and  of  the  mess  cook, 
whose  difficulties  are  sufficiently  increased  by  the  pranks  of 
French  children.  They  are  not  above  looting  newly-made  tarts 
or  throwing  a  handful  of  flour  over  the  cook's  head;  and  in  the 
inevitable  pursuit  that  follows  over  hard  and  slippery  floors, 
a  stout  soldier  of  forty  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  Children 
dodge  chairs  so  much  more  quickly. 

A  general  cleaning  takes  place  the  morning  after  arrival 
in  billets.  The  pump  works  overtime  supplying  water,  which 
is  at  least  several  degrees  cleaner  than  the  men  who  use  it, 
for  washing,  shaving,  and  perhaps  a  little  amateur  laundering. 
In  most  places  a  wooden  wash  tub  can  be  found,  failing  this, 
biscuit  tins  make  fair  substitutes.  The  subaltern  inspects 
feet,  and  sees  that  the  stains  excused  as  due  to  boot  oil  are  not 
due  to  other  causes.  The  subaltern  sees  that  even  the  smallest 
blisters  are  shown  to  the  medical  officer,  for  small  blisters 
soon  grow  into  large  ones  and  cause  discomfort  and  final 
inefficiency.  Despite  Napoleon's  maxim  an  army  does  use 
its  feet  as  a  means  of  progression,  and  the  recruiting  sergeant's 
rosy  promises  of  a  motor-bus  service  direct  from  fire  trench 
to  billets  are  a  bit  too  optimistic. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  a  billet  is  the  possibility  of 
a  bath.  Baths  are  of  two  types,  official  and  unofficial; 
disused  factories  for  official  baths,  and  nothing  can  describe 
the  sensation  of  refreshment  given  by  a  really  hot  tub,  after 
which  one  feels,  and  is,  pounds  lighter  and  years  younger.     To 
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official  baths  is  added  the  comfort  of  a  fresh  suit  of  underwear. 
Unofficial  baths  take  place  under  pumps,  in  wash  tubs,  and 
in  warm  weather,  in  duck  ponds  and  canals. 

Life  in  billets  gives  a  needed  opportunity  for  rest  and  for 
overtaking  arrears  of  sleep.  A  considerable  amount  of 
phyciical  exercise  is  given  to  counteract  the  enervating  effect 
of  trench  life;  the  daily  programme  including  a  run  before 
breakfast,  physical  drill  and  bayonet-fighting  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  either  games  or  a  short  route  march. 
The  men  sometimes  feel  the  term  ^^resf  to  be  a  decided  mis- 
nomer. 

When  an  assault  is  to  be  delivered  the  troops  detailed 
for  the  work  rehearse  their  parts  while  in  billets,  knowing  that 
success  will  depend  largely  on  the  familiarity  of  each  actor 
with  the  role  he  is  to  play.  An  assault  used  to  be  pictured  as 
a  furious  rush  across  the  open,  short  sharp  work  with  the 
bayonet,  followed  by  the  victors  sitting  down  in  the  captured 
trench  to  survey  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  In  practice  the 
affair  requires  as  careful  arrangement  as  any  theatrical  pro- 
duction, for  the  activities  of  the  assaulting  troops  are  quite  as 
varied  as  those  of  Puck.  Some  men  carry  ^ 'bath  mats' '  *  tobridge 
ditches,  others  rolls  of  chicken-wire  to  make  paths  over  wire 
entanglements.  Some  carry  wire  clippers  or  shovels.  Every 
man  has  empty  sandbags  in  his  belt  and  parties  are  detailed 
for  bomb-throwing  and  for  ferreting  out  hidden  machine  guns, 
whose  crews,  often  chained  to  their  guns,  resist  to  the  last. 
Even  scene-shifters  are  provided,  who  reverse  the  parapet  of 
the  captured  trench,  to  ward  off  the  inevitable  counter  attack. 
In  the  confusion  of  an  assault  precise  orders  cannot  be  given 
and  it  is  essential  that  every  man  be  familiar,  not  only  with  his 
own  part,  but  be  ready  to  understudy  any  more  important 
actor  who  may  be  disabled.  These  rehearsals  are  not  under- 
taken heedlessly  or  hghtly,  for  all  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
task.  Sometimes  a  parade  is  held  for  divine  service  and  many 
attend  communion.  The  former  service  takes  place  in  the  open 
air;  the  communion  in  any  available  building,  often  in  extraor- 

*These  are  short  lengths  of  narrow  wooden  sidewalk. 
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dinary  surroundings.  On  one  occasion  some  of  the  troops  de- 
tailed for  the  assault  assembled  for  communion  in  a  stable.  At 
one  end  stood  a  blanket-covered  packing  case  with  a  semi-circle 
of  folded  blankets  as  an  altar-rail.  The  officiating  clergyman 
was  a  trooper  in  the  Western  Cavalry.  In  appearance  he  was 
a  common  Canadian  soldier  type,  tall  and  well  built,  with 
close-cropped  hair.  The  khaki  jacket  was  stained  and  worn, 
the  dirt  ingrained  into  his  hands.  A  more  unpriestlike  figure 
could  not  be  imagined  than  this  man,  yet  his  voice  and  manner 
had  all  the  quiet  dignity  characteristic  of  his  calling.  Before 
him  men  and  officers  knelt  in  the  straw,  all  distinctions  of 
rank  forgotten,  remembering  only  that  they  were  Soldiers 
of  Christ  seeking  strength  for  their  task. 

A  test  of  a  company's  efficiency  is  ability  to  make  a 
hurried  move.  One  morning  at  dawn  an  orderly  thrust  his  head 
into  the  loft  with  an  order  to  march  in  twenty  minutes.  The 
Company  Commander  slid  down  the  ladder  and  kicked  the 
shins  of  the  Sergeant-Major,  who  sat  up  with  a  start,  his  eyes 
popping  wide  open  in  surprise.  Then  the  platoons  were 
roused,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  they  were  buzzing  like  bees 
in  a  hive,  putting  on  boots  and  puttees,  stowing  greatcoats  into 
packs  and  rolling  blankets  into  bundles.  There  was  no  noise 
except  the  squawks  of  flustered  chickens.  Each  man  had  his 
own  job,  understood  it  and  went  ahead  with  the  work.  In 
fifteen  minutes  the  Sergeant-Major  swallowed  the  last  of  a 
biscuit  and  blew  his  whistle  for  the  ^^Fall  In.''  Unluckily 
a  crumb  of  hard-tack  had  lodged  in  the  mouthpiece  and  there 
was  only  a  plaintive  hiss.  He  resorted  to  his  voice  with 
better  results.     Rolls  were  called. 

'^AU  present  and  correct.  Sir.'' 

^^Very  good,   Sergeant-Major." 

The  company  clicked  to  attention.  ''Form  fours, — 
Right,"  and  swung  out  of  the  gate  to  the  battalion  rendezvous. 

On  the  day  of  leaving  billets  for  the  trenches,  the  men  are 
allowed  as  much  extra  rest  as  possible,  no  work  being  done 
except  the  routine  of  roll  call,  followed  by  inspection  of  rifles 
and  of  quarters.     Provident  men  gather  a  supply  of  kindling 
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wood,  for  though  coke  is  supphed  there  will  be  no  stock  of  wood. 
The  country  has  been  picked  clean  of  dry  twigs,  but  the  Company 
Quarter-raaster  Sergeant  may  have  found  empty  wooden  boxes 
at  the  supply  d^pot.  If  the  paymaster  has  recently  made  a 
visit,  eggs,  bread  and  chocolate  are  purchased,  but  ^^  pocket 
money''  of  one  franc  a  day  does  not  go  very  far,  'Orders  are 
received  for  the  company  to  be  at  a  cross-roads  two  miles 
distant  at  7.30  p.m.,  this  cross-roads  being  known  as  the 
starting  point.  During  the  afternoon  a  subaltern  walks  to 
this  starting  point,  taking  care  to  note  the  way  and  the  time 
required  for  the  distance,  moving  at  the  slow  rate  the  heavy 
packs  make  necessary.  A  lane  branching  off  the  road  is 
noted  as  a  convenient  resting  place  and  ten  minutes  is  added  to 
the  estimated  marching  time.  In  the  afternoon  the  billet  is 
put  in  order  for  troops  from  the  trenches  who  will  occupy  it 
that  night,  as  nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  weary  troops 
than  an  untidy  billet.  The  reconnaissance  of  the  afternoon 
enables  the  company  to  reach  the  starting  point  exactly  at  the 
appointed  hour,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  staff  officer  who  is 
checking  arrivals.  These  precautions  seem  unduly  elaborate 
unless  one  bears  in  mind  that,  in  moving  bodies  of  troops, 
wagon  trains  and  ambulances  at  night  over  narrow,  winding 
roads,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  to  time  tables  or  congestion  and 
confusion  will  arise. 

At  the  starting  point  the  staff  officer  gives  further  direc- 
tions, pipes  are  put  out  and  the  company  continues  a  mile 
down  the  road  to  where  guides  from  the  trench  are  waiting. 
They  are  found  in  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  grousing  at  the 
supposed  delay  of  the  relief.  From  this  point  the  trench 
is  only  half  a  mile  distant  and  greater  care  must  be  exercised  to 
escape  detection.  The  owner  of  the  rattling  mess-tin  is 
ordered  to  put  away  his  cow-bell.  The  mess-tin  should  be  in 
the  pack,  but  the  designer  of  the  pack  overlooked  the  possi- 
bility of  plum  cakes  being  sent  from  home.  Talking  now 
ceases  and  the  company  divides  into  four  platoons,  each 
moving  in  single  file  under  the  direction  of  a  guide.  For  a 
short  distance  the  way  leads  along  the  road.     This  means 
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good  footing  but  more  exposure  to  shell  fire;  as  roads  are  easy 
marks  to  range  on  during  the  day  and  shell  at  night.  In  the 
latter  event  a  ditch,  though  wet,  is  not  uninviting.  Soon  the 
guide  leaves  the  road  and  strikes  across  the  fields.  The 
ditches  have  been  bridged  but  at  least  one  or  two  men  manage 
to  slip  in  for  a  bath.  The  rate  of  marching  is  reduced  to  a 
positive  stroll;  for  if  anything  faster  is  attempted  the  tail  of 
the  column  gets  lost.  Minor  delays  at  the  head  of  the  platoon 
are  magnified  fifty-fold  before  the  end  is  reached.  The 
proverb  about  haste  and  speed  must  have  had  its  origin 
in  leading  troops  across  country  by  night.  The  crack  of 
sniping  grows  louder  and  a  low  ridge  looms  out  of  the  ground. 
The  trench  is  reached  and  the  relief  files  in.  While  the  sentries 
are  being  relieved,  the  outgoing  officer  informs  his  successor  as 
to  the  direction  and  distance  of  the  enemy;  the  state  of  the 
wire  entanglements  and  the  ground  between  the  opposing 
trenches,  the  amount  of  ammunition,  bombs,  wire,  and  tools. 
When  the  transfer  is  completed,  the  old  garrison  clambers  out 
of  the  trench  in  eager  expectation  of  a  sleep  and  a  wash  on  the 
morrow.  The  night  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  start  work,  so 
all  turn  in,  except  the  officers  and  men  on  watch.  The  most 
dangerous  time  is  just  before  dawn,  when  an  enemy  may  obtain 
the  concealment  of  the  dark  without  its  confusion.  At  this 
time,  every  man  in  the  trench  stands  to  arms  until  day  has 
broken,  which  it  does  most  slowly  and  reluctantly.  Every- 
one is  numb  and  drowsy  when  word  is  passed  down  the  trench. 
''Mess-tins,  out  for  rum!^'  The  subaltern  appears  with  a  large 
jar  and  a  small  measure.  As  a  beverage,  raw  rum  is  as  pala- 
table as  vinegar;  but  it  warms  'Hhe  corporals  of  the  heart''  at 
a  time  when  vitality  is  most  depressed  by  exposure.  Before 
the  reaction  sets  in,  breakfast  has  supplied  a  more  permanent 
source  of  bodily  heat. 

Rifle  inspection  follows  the  issue  of  rum.  Keeping  a 
rifle  in  serviceable  condition  is  a  task  of  which  the  difficulty 
is  equalled  only  by  the  importance.  For  a  dirty  rifle  no  excuse, 
however  plausible,  can  be  accepted.  A  dirty  rifle  is  incapable 
of  delivering  that  rapid  fire  which  has  enabled  the  British  to 
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withstand  many  a  rush,  for  if  the  rapid  fire  is  efficient  no  rush 
can  succeed.  Most  men  are  quick  to  appreciate  the  vital 
importance  of  a  clean  rifle,  but  sometimes  a  barrel  will  be 
found  dirty.  For  this  the  most  effective  pimishment  is  to 
stop  an  issue  of  rum.  This  deprivation,  combined  with  the 
good  natured  teasing  of  comrades,  makes  unlikely  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence. 

By  day  very  few  sentries  are  needed  and  the  morning  is 
spent  in  bailing  out  water,  deepening  the  trench  or  improving 
the  dugouts.  On  a  fine  day  an  aeroplane  may  come  out  to 
hunt  for  gun  positions.  Everyone  in  the  trench  knocks  off 
work  to  watch  the  sport  that  is  sure  to  follow.  A  little  speck 
marks  the  aircraft.  On  watching  this  a  stab  of  flame  flashes 
near  by,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  tiny  puff  of  white  smoke ; 
at  first  a  solid  snowy  ball,  gradually  dissipating  into  thin  mist. 
Not  until  after  an  interval  of  some  seconds  is  the  report  of  the 
burst  heard.  Then  the  performance  is  repeated,  usually  with 
the  same  negative  result.  The  slight  risk  to  the  airman 
merely  adds  interest  to  the  really  beautiful  spectacle.  War 
is  a  picture  of  pitiful  tragedy  or  of  commonplace  commer- 
cialism in  which  the  shelling  of  an  aeroplane  is  the  one  dramatic 
touch. 

The  afternoon  is  the  time  for  rest.  Except  the  sentries, 
nearly  everyone  sleeps,  hunts  '^ small  game''  or  writes  letters 
telling  of  hairbreadth  escapes.  The  imagination  shown  in 
these  tales  helps  to  relieve  monotony  and  counteracts  depres- 
sion. Times  of  stress  are  not  nearly  so  exciting  as  might  be 
imagined.  One  is  chiefly  conscious  during  a  spell  of  shelling 
of  having  missed  breakfast  and  of  wondering  if  they  will  stop 
for  lunch.  Cheerfulness  is  deliberately  cultivated,  not  because 
of  any  natural  gaiety,  but  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Life  goes 
more  smoothly,  and  the  seamy  side  is  not  so  evident  if  this 
policy  is  followed.  Troops  who  are  allowed  to  get  '^fed  up'' 
are  of  very  little  use.  Singing  is  of  great  assistance.  The 
mind  seeks  refreshing  contrasts  with  immediate  surroundings 
in  sentimental  songs  of  the  most  extreme  type.  All  patriotic 
songs  are  taboo.     '^I  Want  to  go  Home"  is  the  modem  hymn 
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before  action,  and  men  forget  that  the  freezing  mud  is  ankle 
deep  in  singing  ^^Till  the  Sands  of  the  Desert  Grow  Cold." 

Dusk  is  a  favourite  time  for  attack,  so  all  stand  to  arms 
until  it  is  quite  dark,  when  the  real  work  commences.  The 
company  is  assigned  to  various  duties;  numerous  sentries  are 
posted,  ration  and  water  parties  are  told  off,  patrols  and  wire 
repairing  is  arranged.  Indeed  darkness  brings  work  and 
daylight  sleep.  Soon  after  dark,  when  the  ration  parties  are 
about  to  start,  the  Germans  begin  to  drop  shells  to  the  rear  of 
the  trench.  Needless  to  say,  the  party  waits  until  the  shower 
is  over  and  then  they  set  out,  taking  with  them  any  wounded 
that  have  not  been  removed  by  daylight.  Another  party  is 
engaged  in  filling  sand-bags  to  heighten  a  length  of  parapet 
or  fill  in  a  '^direct  hit"  which  destroyed  about  six  feet  of 
trench  and  half  buried  a  sentry.  '^  Lucky  it  wasn^t  the  other 
end  of  me,  Sir."  Towards  eleven  o'clock  low  sounds  of  sucking 
and  splashing  are  heard  and  a  string  of  shadowy  forms  can  be 
discerned  behind  the  trench, — the  ration  party  with  food,  fuel, 
and  what  is  still  better,  letters,  comes  in.  No  matter  how 
heavy  the  load  or  long  the  distance,  the  ration  party  always 
manages  to  carry  in  the  letters.  Grub  is  stored  outside  the 
subaltern's  dugout  for  distribution  on  the  morrow.  The 
light  in  the  dugout  is  carefully  screened  as  the  platoon  sergeant 
sorts  the  mail — a  burst  of  rapid  fire  on  the  right,  star  shells 
pop  up,  a  compressed  air  rivetter  joins  in  making  the  air 
quiver  with  excitement. 

**Is  it  a  real  show  or  merely  a  case  of  getting  their  wind 
up?" 

A  star  shell  shows  our  front  to  be  absolutely  quiet.  The 
diagnosis  is  ^^ wind "  and  ''stand  to "  is  not  prescribed.  Unne- 
cessary alarms  only  cause  extra  worry  to  ourselves  and  elate  the 
enemy,  who  is  impressed  by  the  morale  of  troops  who  do  not 
show  unnecessary  excitement.  The  quiet  that  follows  is 
intense.  After  all,  there  may  have  been  some  cause  for  the 
uproar,  so  a  patrol  crawls  out  through  the  wire  and  stealthily 
crosses  ''la  rue  Internationale."  Progress  is  slow  on  hands  and 
knees  over,  or  rather  through,  the  wet  field.     One  third  of  the 
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way  across  the  leader  sinks  into  the  earth,  the  others  mimic, 
not  yet  divining  the  reason.  An  object  is  moving  beside  the 
ditch  ahead.  On  more  careful  inspection  this  turns  into  a 
large  tuft  of  grass  and  the  advance  recommences.  Near  the 
German  wire  a  star  shell  bursts  overhead  and  drifts  for  an 
endless  period  of  fifteen  seconds.  Noses  burrow  into  the  mud 
and  all  breathe  through  their  ears.  A  few  minutes  listening 
shows  that  all  is  quiet,  yet  not  suspiciously  quiet.  For  some 
unexplained  reason  the  return  trip  is  always  made  more 
rapidly  than  the  outgoing  one.  Soon  the  patrol  is  challenged 
in  a  low  tone  by  our  own  sentry,  and  clambers  home  again  just 
in  time  for  the  dawn  ^^  stand  to.'^ 

RuGGLES  George 
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And,  after  this,  what  is  our  faith  to  find  ? 

For  morning  what  more  solid  hope  have  we 
Of  haven  from  this  shipwreck  of  mankind, 

Who  lie  at  evening  chartless  on  the  sea  ? 
Unchanging,  unpreparing,  halting  still. 

Oh,  what  strange  magic  trust  we  then  to  unfold 
Glad  harvest  of  the  fields  we  never  till. 

Fruit  of  no  purpose  ever  sown  of  old  ? 
What  seek  we  to  repair  this  piteous  time  ? 

What  shape  we  to  compel  the  thing  we  seek  ? — 
Brothers,  the  good  we  plan  not  is  the  crime 

That  mothers  all  this  ruin.     Ere  we  speak 
Our  answer  lies  within  us,  and  our  star: 
We  have  to-morrow  what  to-day  we  are. 

Warwick  Chipman 


MIRIAM 

II* 

Joseph: 

So,  my  Miriam ! 
And  dost  thou  set  the  loom  in  purple  weft 
Or  homely  ply,  to  make  a  palac'd  lord 
Spending  the  toil-worn  peasant's  patient  store, 
Or  some  plain  builder  of  his  country's  worth 
To  whom  his  work  is  dearer  than  his  wage  ? 
Haply  those  dimpl'd  hands,  that  fondly  stray 
To  prove  each  landmark  in  his  night  of  things. 
Shall  one  day  deftly  grip  his  father's  tools 
And  shape  good  wheels  to  lighten  folk  their  load. 

Miriam: 

Ay,  his  Eternal  Father's  heav'nly  trade  !• 
Strong  wheels,  all  radiant  as  the  whirling  stars, 
True  in  the  course  and  pois'd  in  equity. 
Alert  and  sure  to  jump  the  binding  ruts 
That  hold  toward  the  treasury  of  dross. 
Fearless  to  pioneer  the  upward  paths 
Toward  the  spirit  spheres: — ^let  him  make  wheels 
Godward  to  aid  the  toiler  with  his  load ! 

Joseph: 

Sure  thou  art  drunk  with  joy,  and  all  the  lore 
That  eastern  sages  gave  thy  priestly  line 
Runs  riot  in  thy  veins !     Those  lustrous  eyes 
Whose  depths  thou  hast  redoubled  in  thy  babe 
Flash  with  the  holy  fires  of  one  possest. 
Yet,  if  indeed  it  be  thou  art  inspir'd, 
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Then  have  a  care,  for  the  wise  fools  of  earth 
Forgive  not  nor  forget  to  find  a  grave 
For  new-born  wisdom,  lest  some  voice  of  God 
Should  strike  the  ear  and  show  it  dead  to  truth. 
Let  one  loose  tongue  but  babble,  *^She  blasphemes 
Who  would  usurp  the  provinces  of  heaven,'' 
And  thou  art  doomed,  my  sweet,  and  I  forlorn. 


Miriam: 


Nay,  Joseph,  chide  me  not  as  one  possest ! 

Look  on  our  babe  and  list  to  me  awhile. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  all  I  gave  thine  ear 

Of  that  strange  eve  amid  the  silent  hills 

That  guard  mine  uncle  Zachar's  lonely  cure. 

How  to  his  hostly  roof  in  friendship  came 

Two  journeyed  priests,  well  versed  in  works  and  ways 

Of  men  and  things  abroad  from  far  Indu 

To  Europe's  Babylon  ?     How  clear  they  limned ! 

To  death — to  life  I  saw  each  nation  sway 

Ev'n  as  its  humblest  hand  bore  to  the  scale 

Shadow  or  substance,  gold  or  wealth  divine. 

Semblance  or  truth,  licence  or  liberty. 

King,  priest  and  people  vaunt  the  rule  of  God, 

Yet  evermore  men  bow  to  idols  vain, 

Nor  reck  of  woe  to  come  upon  their  babes 

Whose  feet  their  prophets  blindly  guide  astray. 

Thus  in  their  pageant  pass  the  years  aflame 

With  burning  greed  and  smouldered  injury; 

And,  flux'd  in  many  a  sunset's  crimson  gold. 

Blood  shed  to  waste  and  talents  spent  to  shame. 

Yet  slowly  sure,  uplifting  earth  to  heav'n. 

The  conquering  few,  cursed  in  their  day  and  killed. 

Feed  in  their  sacrifice  the  lights  of  faith. 

The  hearths  of  hope,  the  hallowing  fires  of  love; 

Their  meed  to  make  the  morrow's  brighter  glow 

Leap  from  the  dismal  ashes  of  to-day. 
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Oh,  for  a  voice  of  heaven  to  call  mankind 
To  man's  true  standard  in  the  march  of  things ! — 
Earth  should  go  nobler  then;  for  scarce  an  eye 
But  erst  had  giv'n  a  wistful  glance  above, 
Nor  heart  but  held  awhile  a  holier  scheme. 

So  spake  they  and  with  Zachar's  wisdom  turned 
To  the  last  findings  in  astrology, 
If  some  new  star  might  presage  braver  scenes. 
Shadowed  of  all  their  tales  I  slipp'd  the  latch 
And  stole  away,  pitcher  in  hand  to  ply 
Its  household  duty  to  forgetfulness. 
There  fell  no  solace  where  the  plashing  fount 
Played  with  its  eddying  bubblets  in  the  pool : 
Nor  by  the  racing  rill,  whose  rippling  smile 
In  reckless  mirth  made  merry  at  my  mood. 
Glancing  and  glistening  in  its  gurgling  glee 
Till,  swamped  in  levelled  humour  where  the  creek 
Sobered  its  course  and  set  its  face  to  sleep. 
Its  restless  being,  awed  and  overwhelmed. 
Laid  down  its  person  like  a  soul  in  death. 
Lapsed  in  the  lake  to  destiny  more  deep. 
Here  not  a  ripple  reached  the  shelving  strand 
To  rock  the  cradled  lotus  through  her  dream 
And  kiss  the  pillowed  sand.     From  shore  to  shore 
The  hush  of  eve  on  liquid  silence  lay 
Like  rose  and  silver  blent  in  alchemy. 
The  serried  reed  upheld  his  rested  spear. 
Nor  found  the  breath  to  bid  his  rapier  blade 
Play  in  the  pass  of  swords  that  bring  to  bay 
The  wallowing  boar,  and  nightly  scourge  aloof 
The  water'd  wild  ass  in  his  wanton  tread. 
,   The  valley  slumbered;  and  about  her  head 
Like  flambards  at  the  gate  of  Paradise 
The  solemn  hills  stood  in  a  purple  haze. 
From  hip  to  helm  cuirass'd  in  burnished  sheen 
Hot  from  the  shimmering  forge  of  sunset  flame 
Kindling  their  crests  aloft  with  limpid  fire : 
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Beyond  her  feet  the  billowing  desert  lay 
Dim-tinted  of  its  arid  idleness 
'Neath  bleaching  suns;  yet  now  the  hand  of  eve 
Sweet  ministrance  of  cooling  shadows  made 
To  quench  the  wearied  hours  with  crimson  wine 
Sluiced  in  the  hollows,  and  a  couch  to  spread 
With  purpled  coverlet  and  canopy 
Neath  ev'ry  rock.     I  sought  an  alcove  dear 
Whose  wings  outspread  toward  the  westering  sun 
Compassed  perfection  paradised  in  flowers: 
For  spring,  a  maid  no  more,  blushed  as  a  bride 
On  the  young  arm  of  summer.     At  my  tread 
Sweet  windflowers  nodded  to  my  garment's  hem 
With  winsome  smile,  whose  crimson,  white,  and  blue 
Ensign'd  the  blood  of  heroes  spent  to  hold 
Pure  honour  high  into  the  azure  heav'n. 
There  too  the  gentle  lilies  of  the  field 
Deep  hues  and  dreamy  fragrance  softly  shed 
In  clustered  iridescence  o'er  the  green, 
Save  one  fair  bed  beside  my  resting  nook 
Where  they  grew  white  for  me,  blest  in  the  shade 
Strewn  by  a  monarch  cedar's  courtly  arm 
Betwixt  their  beauty  and  the  noontide  ray. 
As  there  I  lay  to  watch  God's  glory  fill 
The  molten  heavens  and  set  the  lift  ablaze 
With  flooded  fires,  a  presence  touched  my  soul 
From  those  enlightened  silences  beyond 
And  tossed  my  thoughts  upon  a  troubled  dream 
Of  hope  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  fears. 
So  hung  that  moment  on  the  hand  of  fate 
That  not  a  whisper  left  the  list'ning  world 
Who  held  her  breath  all  hush'd  and  motionless, 
Awed  of  some  portent  as  of  Sina's  flame. 
Then  soft  anear  me  stirred  the  pulse  of  wings 
Rusthng  the  myrrh  bush,  and  the  song-bird  came 
To  raise  his  vesperal,  the  while  his  mate 
Stole  to  my  side  to  claim  her  wonted  crumbs 
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Ere  nightlong  she  resumed  her  nested  care 

In  vigil  o'er  the  hope  of  motherhood: 

And  nobly  visioning  her  holy  charge, 

He  set  his  soul  to  music,  full  inspired 

In  passioned  tones,  whose  heav'nly  numbers  held 

My  soul  in  touch  with  voices  from  afar 

Out  of  the  silent  infinite  of  stars: 

^^ Mother  of  God,''  he  sang,  ^'Mother  of  God, 

Labour  and  love  for  earth  and  live  in  heaven." 

Th^n  outward  to  the  listening  earth  at  large, 

^^  Children  of  God,"  he  cried,  ^^ children  of  God, 

Labour  and  love  for  earth  and  live  in  heaven." 

Then  on  a  wistful  strain  my  thoughts  he  wing'd 

Homeward  to  distant  Nazareth  and  thee 

And  the  hard  prejudice  that  foil'd  thy  suit 

Amongst  my  kin.     Then  hot  rebellion  rose 

That  we  of  earth,  in  vain  self-glory  swoll'n. 

Should  use  this  mortal  span  of  God-lent  pow'r 

To  multiply  all  sorrow  for  our  own : 

And  with  his  song,  athwart  the  blinding  sky 

Deep  unto  terror  wax'd  that  crimson-gold, 

Till  I  beheld  therein  the  prophet's  word — 

Blood  shed  to  waste  and  talents  spent  to  shame; 

And  all  the  wrongs  of  earth  wrenched  at  my  heart 

For  refuge  utterance  and  remedy 

And  forced  my  lips  to  God.     ^^Oh  Power  of  Good, 

Is  thy  full  mercy,  love  and  mightiness 

On  all  the  spheres  save  one  ?     Is  earth  alone 

The  place  whereto  the  wayward  spirit  comes 

Condemned  into  our  purgatory  flesh 

Till  sin  and  suffering  bid  sorrow  forth 

To  teach  the  need  of  law  so  long  contemn'd  ? 

Yet  this  were  mercy  sure,  did  we  but  bear 

The  gentle  justice  of  thy  joyous  yoke 

Nor  add  the  sinful  burden  of  our  own. 

Oh  lend  thy  voice  to  bid  mankind  believe 

That  this  reforming  world  is  heav'n  indeed 
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Where  man  regards  his  fellow  as  himself ! 

And  for  that  voice,  if  I  be  worthy  thus, 

Grant  me  the  prayer  each  Hebrew  maiden  prays, 

And  let  the  lips  to  bear  thy  message.  Lord, 

Feed  on  my  breast/'     And  silence  stood  aghast 

If  struck  to  earth  my  soaring  hope  should  fall. 

Then  wafting  upward  through  the  hush  of  things. 

Falling  like  dew  upon  the  slumbering  flowers, 

A  long,  low  call  note  thrilled  the  quivering  air: 

Soft  as  the  lullaby  of  seraph  lips 

O'er  babes  in  dreamland  paradise  it  swelled, — 

Sweet  with  the  peace  of  stars  unknown  to  strife 

Of  sword  or  tongue  or  sorrow-laden  gold, — 

Tender  with  love  tried  fiercely  in  the  flame 

And  tranquil  grown  in  triumph  over  pain 

Through  lives  long  done, — sad  with  the  echoed  knells 

Of  woe  in  laboured  worlds  invisible 

To  shallow  mortal  eyes.     Louder  it  rose 

And  broader  spread  in  throbbing  wavelets  clear, 

Till  mystic  pulses,  moving  in  the  air. 

Shook  me  within;  the  while  there  came  a  sense 

Of  unseen  presences  abiding  near 

With  wisdom  influent  of  many  spheres 

To  bear  me  witness  of  eternity. 

Then  in  that  moment,  coursing  o'er  my  mind. 

Visions  of  vast  proceedings  cast  their  shape, — 

The  plans  of  aeons  past,  the  nurtured  schemes 

That  stars  and  systems  wax'd  and  wan'd  to  bring. 

The  living  worth  of  dead  and  contrite  worlds. 

The  facts  that  nations  stood  for  ere  they  fell. 

The  faiths  that  prophets  agonized  to  speak. 

Truths  for  which  patriots  hved  and  martyrs  died, 

And  mothers  watched  in  anguish  o'er  their  babes, — 

The  ethic  essences  of  all  that  is 

And  all  that  was,  made  focus  of  my  soul 

To  form  the  life-light  of  the  thing  to  be. 

And  while  half -swooned  with  sweet  rewarding  pain 

I  lay  entranced,  those  tones  divine  rang  on, 
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'^For  thee, — ^for  thee, — a  Son  of  God  for  thee ! 
Labour  for  God  on  earth  and  hve  in  heaven/' 
Trembhng  I  rose  to  face  the  vault  above 
With  hands  uphef t :  and,  while  its  myriad  eyes 
Leapt  through  the  twilight  space  to  search  my  soul 
And  plumb  its  truth,  I  made  the  holy  vow 
Of  motherhood.     And  still  that  voice  went  on 
In  passion  phras'd,  as  though  astrain  to  hold 
God's  perfect  peace  upon  an  aching  world: 
Then,  Hke  an  omen  dark  as  human  hate 
For  truth  reveal'd,  athwart  the  paHng  west 
A  sudden  night-hawk  stooped  and  struck  the  song 
To  swift  and  bloodset  silence  evermore. 

For  evermore  ? — Nay,  for  my  breast  well  knew 
God's  living  messenger  of  light  to  come 
Moved  hke  a  flutt'ring  songbird  deep  within. 

Vautier  Golding 


THE  NEARING  CASE 

HTHE  case  of  Dr.  Scott  Nearing  has  raised  some  of  the  most 
complicated  problems  of  university  statesmanship. 
The  widespread  discussion  it  has  aroused,  and  now  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Witmer's  brief/  are  evidence  of  unusual  interest 
in  these  problems.  Apart  from  its  immediate  and  practical 
bearing  on  security  of  tenure  in  university  employment,  on 
academic  discipline,  and  on  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  an 
active  expression  of  opinion  outside  his  class-room  on  matters 
on  which  he  speaks  with  special  knowledge,  the  case  is  valuable 
as  an  indication  of  the  working  of  deeper  issues.  By  their 
words  and  their  silence,  the  leading  characters  have  made  the 
incident  one  of  real  significance,  giving  a  sharp  challenge  to 
conventional  or  hazy  opinion,  and  demanding  a  judgement 
based  on  fundamental  affirmations  or  denials. 

The  disappearance  of  an  assistant  professor  from  the  staff 
of  a  large  university  is  seldom  a  matter  for  more  than  local 
comment.  But  Dr.  Nearing  is  a  man  of  unusual  force:  he 
had  the  largest  class  in  his  university  and  by  all  testimony  held 
it  well.  Outside  he  is  well  known  as  a  speaker  and  writer. 
Even  those  responsible  for  his  virtual  dismissal  declare  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  against  his  character — quite  the 
reverse.  Clearly  the  reasons  for  it  must  also  have  been  of 
unusual  force.  In  the  words  of  a  statement  recently  issued  by 
the  trustees,   ^'Dr.  Nearing  was  dismissed  because  his  public 

views  and  utterances were  misunderstood  by  the 

public  and  by  the  parents  of  students  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  reflected  unfavourably  upon  the  university  as  a  whole.^'^ 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  question  the  absolute  sincerity  of 
this  statement,  nor  of  its  conclusion :  '^the  dismissal  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  academic  freedom  of  speech. "     It  is 

^"The  Nearing  Case,"  by  Lightner  Witmer,  Professor  of   Psychology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.     New  York:  Huebsch.     Pp.  123,  50c. 
*  Quoted  Literary  Digest  Oct.  30,  from  the  New  York  Times. 
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just  its  sincerity  that  makes  it  so  significant.  To  the  trustees 
it  was  a  case  of  academic  disciphne  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
course  of  their  trusteeship,  and  caUing  for  no  explanation  of 
the  action  they  decided  to  take.  To  the  mind  used  to  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employed  this  is  apt  to  look  final. 
^*No  explanation  is  necessary  at  this  time,  nor  will  any  be 
forthcoming  at  any  time^'  said  one  of  the  trustees.  ^^The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  a  public  institution.  It  is 
only  quasi-public.  We  are  answerable  only  to  our  own  sense 
of  duty  and  responsibility.  No  one  has  the  right  to  question 
us.''^  The  same  trustee  objected  to  public  explanation  on 
the  further  ground  that  ^4t  would  not  be  accepted  as  final,'' 
in  which  he  at  least  showed  better  prophecy  than  did  one  of 
his  colleagues  who  closed  an  interview  with  the  word  ^^ Finis" — 
at  the  beginning  of  a  long  controversy.^  The  position  is  a 
famihar  one.  ^^  When  people  are  charged  with  a  duty  to 
perform  and  with  a  trust,  and  they  do  what  they  consider 
right,  do  they  ever  explain  ?  .  .  .  Why  should  they  explain  ? 
Answer  me  that!''^ 

The  question  is  clearly  put,  and  the  challenge  promptly 
taken  at  every  point.  Trusteeship  involves  by  its  very  defin- 
ition responsibility  to  something  more  that  the  trustee's 
own  sense  of  duty,  though  that  was  the  ground  of  his  being 
chosen.  He  is  responsible  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  trust, 
and  of  its  interpretation  he  is  not  the  sole  judge.  His  success 
in  its  fulfilment  may  be  challenged  at  law:  then  he  is  compelled 
to  explain.  Or  it  may  be  challenged  publicly:  then  he  is 
bound  to  explain.  Dr.  Nearing's  advocates  claim  that  his 
teaching  is  close  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  foundation  deed, 
while  the  action  of  the  trustees  violates  it.  This  charge,  sub- 
stantiated by  evidence  of  Dr.  Nearing's  teaching  and  the 
words  of  the  deed,  clearly  calls  for  investigation  and  judgement, 
just  as  much  as  a  charge  of  malfeasance.  The  statement  that 
the  university  is  not  a  public  institution,  while  true  as  far  as 
it  goes,  covers  only  the  lesser  fraction  of  the  truth.  The 
typical  development  of  universities  is  more   and  more  to 

1  Witmer,  pp.  19-20.    *  /&.,  p.  27.    » Ih.,  p.  21. 
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transcend  any  original  limits  of  creed  and  administration  in 
order  to  be  freer  for  the  service  of  the  whole  community.  At 
the  same  time  their  endowments  are  more  and  more  supple- 
mented from  public  funds;  so  that  the  general  responsibility 
to  the  community  for  the  provision  of  its  higher  education  is 
reinforced  by  the  specific  responsibility  for  the  expenditure  of 
state  funds.  Both  of  these  conditions  are  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Finally,  it  is  denied  that  Dr.  Nearing^s  teaching  could  bring 
the  university  into  disrepute  with  the  community,  or  into 
conflict  with  its  '^ ethical  sense, '^  as  one  of  the  trustees  claims.^ 
Have  not  the  trustees  mistaken  for  the  community  the  parti- 
ticular  social  and  financial  section  which  they  themselves 
represent  ?  This  is  clearly  put  in  the  correspondence  between 
Dr.  Nearing  and  the  proprietor  of  a  Bristol  (Penna.)  paper. 
The  question  at  issue  has  been  Nearing^s  denunciation  of 
child  labour,  and  he  is  explaining  the  ground  of  his  attack. 
'^Pennsylvania  is  a  very  rich  and  prosperous  state.  In  my 
estimation  her  future  prosperity  depends  primarily,  in  fact 
almost  solely,  upon  the  character  of  her  future  citizens.  I 
therefore  raised  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  employing 
young  children  in  industries  to-day.  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  this  employment  on  the  industries  of  to-morrow?  If  we  are 
to  take  a  statesmanlike  view  of  these  matters,  we  must  look 
to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present.  In  fact,  I  think  we 
must  look  to  the  future  more  than  to  the  present,  because  it  is 
so  much  larger  than  the  present. 

'^  No  one  is  more  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania 
than  I  am.  My  definition  of  prosperity,  however,  includes  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not  the  welfare 
of  a  selected  few  ....  Personal  blame  does  not  attach  for 
the  present  situation.  No  individual  is  responsible.  Yet  as 
a  society  we  are  collectively  responsible  if  we  fail  to  use  the 
means  at  hand  to  readjust  living  and  working  conditions,  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  living  and  working,  who  will  live 
and  work  in  Pennsylvania."^ 

1  lb.,  p.  25.    «/&.,  p.  119. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  social  conditions,  this 
statement  is  as  axiomatic  as  it  is  temperate.  Yet  he  was 
formally  asked  to  cease  his  references  to  the  subject  of  child 
labour,  and  the  rumour  was  spread  that  his  silence  or  even 
dismissal  was  to  be  the  condition  of  the  renewal  of  the  state 
appropriation. 

The  trustees'  first  line  of  defence  was  seen  to  be  unfor- 
tunate. By  far  the  best  statement  of  their  case  (which  had 
hitherto  been  mainly  ejaculatory  in  character)  has  been  made 
since  the  pubhcation  of  Dr.  Witmer's  book,  by  Dr.  White,  a 
trustee  recently  returned  from  Europe.  He  believes  they  did 
the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way,  and  that  explanation  is 
needed.     This  he  prefaces  by  the  statement:     '^In  the  main 

I  approve  of  his  criticisms,  and  believe  in  his  theories 

Indeed,  if  these  views  were  not  somewhere  and  somehow  pre- 
sented in  the  course  in  economics,  I  would  consider  the  depart- 
ment to  that  extent  derelict  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty.'' 
He  expresses,  however,  a  doubt  whether  Dr.  Nearing  appre- 
ciates the  danger  of  presenting  advanced  theories  to  un- 
trained minds:  such  teaching  is  misunderstood  and  misappHed. 
At  last,  he  says,  he  became  ^^  doubtful  of  his  fitness  to  represent 
the  university  before  the  public  as  one  of  its  chosen  expounders 
of  the  principles  of  economics.  When  such  incidents  multi- 
plied as  years  went  on,  and  persons  whose  goodwill  and  respect 
for  the  university  seemed  to  me  important,  were  so  affected 
as  to  lead  them  to  say,  sometimes  angrily,  sometimes  sorrow- 
fully, that  they  could  not  let  their  boys  be  exposed  to  such 
influences  ....  I  realized  that  it  had  become  my  duty  as  a 
trustee  to  consider  whether  his  influence  on  the  whole  was 
helpful  or  prejudicial.  I  learned  about  this  time  that  he  had 
been  kindly  and  considerately  asked  if  he  could  not  help  to 
lessen  this  growing  feelijig — which  was,  I  still  thought,  probably 
unjust  to  him — by  a  better  adaptation  of  his  arguments  to 
the  understanding  of  his  audiences  and  by  a  more  careful 
selection  of  time  and  place  for  his  more  fiery  pronunciamentos, 
and  had  apparently  agreed  on  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course, 
but  had  failed  to  follow  it.     Thereupon  my  hitherto  vague 
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idea  that  perhaps  the  trustees  should  interfere  began  to 
assume  definiteness/'^  This  reasonable  statement  was  put 
more  bluntly  by  another  trustee:  ^^We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  professors  are  the  most  dangerous  class  in 
the  community.''^  At  the  trustees^  meeting  the  question  was 
raised  '^whether  he  was  not  a  greater  liability  than  an  asset/ '^ 
Dr.  Witmer  counters  this  by  referring  to  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  Wharton  School,  due  surely  to  the  excellence  of  the 
faculty  rather  than  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  trustees. 
Indeed  ^^  special  departments,  as,  for  example,  the  evening 
school,  resulted  solely  from  ventures  for  which  Wharton 
School  instructors  assumed  even  financial  responsibility;  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  the  college  courses  for  teachers, 
the  summer  school  and  the  graduate  school  all  were  initiated 
by  members  of  the  faculty,  without  the  financial  support  of 
the  trustees."*  Dr.  Nearing  with  his  large  classes  and  his 
admittedly  great  personal  influence  has  not  injured  the 
school  in  numbers  and  income  any  more  than  he  has  the 
esteem  of  the  students  and  faculty  who  have  rallied  to  him. 
But  he  might  still  be  dangerous. 

This  I  leave  for  a  moment  to  mention  a  charge  subsidiary 
to  the  other,  of  intemperate  language.  It  is  very  intelligible  that, 
in  denouncing  abuses  which  to  him  seemed  unmeasured,  his 
language  should  exceed  the  limits  of  politeness.  It  might 
even  be  regrettable  or  undiplomatic,  but  the  Christian  can 
point  to  the  highest  of  precedents.  However,  the  investi- 
gation of  what  little  evidence  there  is  loses  all  interest  in  view 
of  the  evident  partiahty  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  strong  language.  After  one  experience  of 
Billy  Sunday,  they  invited  him  to  return.  Now,  Billy  Sunday 
also  is  a  person  of  considerable  force.  His  power  as  an  evange- 
list seems  to  depend  in  the  last  resort  on  his  vivid  realization 
of  the  struggle  between  evil  and  good.  His  speciaHty  is  Hell, 
and  his  Devil  is  a  very  up-to-date  version  of  Apollyon. 
This  central  idea  he  elaborates  with  a  wide  expressive  voca- 

^  Quoted  Literary  Digest  Oct.  30,  from  a  written  communication  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

« lb.,  p.  81.    » lb.,  p.  96.    *  lb.,  p.  97. 
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bulary,  enriched  with  the  imagery  of  the  baseball  world, 
and  handled  with  a  rough  grip  of  psychology.  His  clear, 
visual  imagination  is  unhampered  by  knowledge,  and  un- 
clouded by  any  trace  of  spiritual  sensitiveness,  so  that  he  can 
use  with  undiminished  effect  the  language  of  the  saloon.  In 
face  of  this  any  reference  to  lack  of  restraint  in  language  is  out 
of  place;  it  could  at  best  show  Dr.  Nearing  a  feeble  and 
unskilled  practitioner  in  the  presence  of  an  honoured  master. 
I  make  no  apology  for  reproducing  Nearing's  now  historic 
letter  to  Sunday.  Mr.  Wharton  Barker  (the  trustee  who  has 
championed  Dr.  Nearing)  refers  to  it  as  ^^  breathing  from  end  to 
end  the  spirit  of  Him  who  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. '^ 
I  only  add  that  to  me  it  reads  as  a  plain  straight  expression  of 
simple  good  sense  and  feeling,  as  clear  about  facts  as  Sunday  is 
constitutionally  and  professionally  blind. 

Dear  Sir: 

During  the  past  four  weeks  I  have  heard  and  read  a  number  of  your 
sermons.  You  are  endeavouring  to  preach  the  rehgion  which  Jesus 
summed  up  iu  the  two  commandments,  "Love  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart" 
and  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  People  are  flocking  to  hear  you. 
They  weigh  your  words  and  believe  them. 

Would  you  inspire  them  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christ-  ? 

Let  me  suggest  one  aspect  of  the  neighbour  problem  in  Philadelphia, 
which  offers  you  an  unusual  opportunity  for  service. 

You  are  preaching  in  a  winter  almost  without  parallel  for  the  fright- 
ful amount  of  dis:tress  and  suffering  among  the  poor,  yet  you  have  directed 
your  invective  against  the  churches  mainly. 

Why?  Are  the  churches  the  chief  culprits?  Is  not  the  world  beginning 
to  realize  that  to-day  the  most  sinister  crimes  against  the  ideals  of  Christ's 
rehgion  are  committed  by  the  system  of  industry  for  profit — a  system  which 
pays  wages  so  hideously  low  that  if  the  poor  were  made  spiritually  and 
morally  perfect,  they  would  still  be  abjectly  poor  ? 

Interpret  your  doctrine  of  salvation  in  terms  of  modem  life ! 

Would  not  Jesus,  if  he  were  face  to  face  with  a  multitude  of  ten- 
dollar  a  week  men,  feed  their  bodies  before  he  attempted  to  save  their 
souls  ? 

You  have  declared  your  interest  in  the  salvation  of  Philadelphia. 

Look  around  you  and  ask  yourself  what  salvation  means  here. 

The  city  is  filled  with  unemployment  and  poverty;  multitudes  are 
literally  starving;  thousands  of  little  children  toil  in  the  city's  factories 
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and  stores;  its  workers,  a  third  of  a  million  strong,  have  no  workmen's 
compensation  law  for  their  protection.  Meanwhile,  the  railroad  interests, 
which  control  the  hard-coal  fields,  are  reaping  exorbitant  profits;  the  traction 
company  exacts  the  highest  fares  paid  by  the  people  of  any  American  city; 
the  manufacturers,  entrenched  at  Harrisburg,  are  fighting  tooth  and  claw 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  up-to-date  labour  laws,  and  the  vested  interests 
are  placing  property  rights  above  men's  souls. 

These  monstrous  offences  against  humanity — this  defiance  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  gospel — exist  to-day  in  the  city  which  hears  your  message. 
•  And  further:  The  well-fed  people,  whose  ease  and  luxury  are  built 
upon  this  poverty,  child  labour  and  exploitation,  sit  in  your  congregation, 
contribute  to  your  campaign  funds,  entertain  you  socially,  and  invite  you 
to  hold  prayer  meetings  in  their  homes. 

These  are  they  that  bind  grievous  burdens  on  men's  shoulders,  that 
make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter — the  devourers  of 
widows'  houses,  against  whom  Christ  hurled  his  curses. 

Here  is  Dives;  yonder  is  Lazarus.  And  it  is  Dives  who  has  made 
your  campaign  financially  possible. 

Make  no  mistake!  The  chief  priests,  scribes  and  Pharisees  of 
Philadelphia  will  never  crucify  you  while  you  deal  in  theological  pleasant- 
ries. Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  their  kindness  is  a  return  for  your 
services  in  helping  them  to  divert  attention  from  real,  pressing,  worldly 
injustice  to  heavenly  bliss  ?  Turn  your  oratorical  brilHancy  for  a  moment 
against  low  wages,  overwork,  unemployment,  monopoly  and  special  privilege. 

Before  you  leave  Philadelphia  will  you  speak  these  truths  ? 

We  pray  "  Thy  kingdom  come  on  earth."  While  men  are  underpaid, 
while  women  are  overworked,  while  children  grow  up  in  squalor,  while 
exploitation  and  social  injustice  remain,  the  Kingdom  of  God  never  can 
come  on  earth  and  never  will. 

Yours  truly, 

Scott  Nearing. 

This  seems  to  be  Nearing  when  most  uncompromising 
and  intemperate.  Which  of  these  two  is  ^^  dangerous '^  ? 
Difference  of  opinion  on  this  is  fundamental :  it  is  a  question  of 
religion.  ^^  Billy  Sunday's  economic  doctrine  is  this  in  his 
own  words:  there's  a  lot  of  good-for-nothing  lobsters  think 
they  are  called  by  God  to  go  up  and  down  the  country  harping 
for  a  limitation  of  wealth  and  damning  the  rich  man  for  every 
dollar  he  has,  while  they  sit  around  and  cuss  and  damn  and 
never   work."^ 


1/6.,  p.  52. 
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The  student  Red  and  Blue,  discussing  compulsory  chapel, 
says:  ^^The  student  does  not  want  to  be  preached  to  inces- 
santly. He  can  get  that  on  the  Sabbath  day,  if  he  has  a  mind  for 
it.  He  wants  chapel  to  be  a  place  where  he  can  get  a  quick- 
ening of  his  better  impulses;  where  he  can  have  his  thoughts 
lifted  from  the  muck  of  the  commonplace;  where  his  mind  will 
be  elevated  to  the  realm  of  the  beautiful,  the  good  and  the 
sublime.  A  sermon  is  only  one  means  to  the  end.  A  talk 
that  voices  the  thought  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers 
would  accomplish  the  result  without  injuring  sectarian 
prejudice.  Music  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  sounding  the 
sweetest  and  noblest  chords  of  the  soul.  We  have  musical 
clubs  who  entertain  others,  but  whom  we  never  hear.  Why 
could  they  not  favour  us  in  chapel  occasionally  ?  We  have 
scholars  among  the  faculty  whose  words  would  be  an  inspira- 
tion. We  have  alumni  who  have  climbed  high  on  the  ladder 
of  attainment.  Why  could  not  these,  with  others  of  the 
world's  great  who  would  be  honoured  to  come,  be  invited  to 
address  us?  If  chapel  were  conducted  on  these  lines,  it 
would  attract  and  uplift  all  and  offend  none."^  Will  it  be 
believed  that  the  comment  of  the  Alumni  Register  (the  organ 
of  the  campaign  against  Nearing)  is,  ^^  evidently  this  youthful 
editor  wants  to  turn  the  worship  of  God  into  a  Town  Meeting, 
or  perhaps  a  play,  like  Bringing  up  Father,  would  suit  him  bet- 
ter. ' ' ^  Evidently  the  spirit  of  Nearing  is  strong  in  the  students, 
and  that  of  Billy  Sunday  in  the  group  of  Alumni  which  opposes 
him.  Which  of  these  is  dangerous  ?  Of  all  that  a  university 
stands  to  build  up,  Billy  Sunday  is  a  dangerous  friend;  of  all 
that  stands  in  its  way,  Nearing  is  a  dangerous  enemy. 

This  is  a  manifestation  of  the  ''new  spirit"  on  which  the 
provost  congratulates  the  university;  which  finds  its  apologist 
on  the  board,  in  Mr.  Pepper,  whose  great  anxiety  is  to  rescue 
the  university  from  materialism  to  his  own  type  of  pietism, 
as  he  sets  out  in  his  A  Voice  from  the  Crowd.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  ''new  spirit"  that  it  should  look  with  pleasure 
to  the  prospect  of  '^  unanimity  "  in  the  university,  and  seek  to 
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secure  it  by  the  time-dishonoured  method  of  intolerance. 
There  are  institutions  which  exist  to  perpetuate  fixed  modes  of 
thought  and  closed  bodies  of  knowledge;  they  meet  in  their 
own  way  the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  life:  they  regard  it 
as  one  of  their  functions  to  prevent  anarchy  of  thinking. 
But  free  universities  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  lies  in  their 
freedom,  and  welcome  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  honest, 
earnest,  keen-witted  men ;  they  regard  it  as  one  of  their  leading 
functions  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  social  and  intellectual  sym- 
pathy, and  to  base  it  not  upon  dogma  and  privilege,  but  upon 
knowledge  of  the  actual  facts  of  human  intercourse.  This 
ideal  is  subject  to  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  disorganized  and 
transitory  nature  of  much  of  its  material.  It  is  more  liable 
than  a  more  defined  and  organized  system  is  to  the  dangers  of 
incomplete  knowledge  and  immature  thought,  but  is  corres- 
pondingly more  open  to  development.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
danger  in  entrusting  the  teaching  of  subjects  with  vital  bearing 
on  practice  and  belief  to  immature  men,  but  it  is  one  which 
the  mature  are  very  apt  to  exaggerate.  Immaturity  in  such 
cases  is  hard  to  estimate;  agreement  or  disagreement  with  our 
own  convictions  or  interests  is  likely  to  be  a  disturbing  factor 
in  the  judgement.  Maturity  is  too  often  represented  as  static 
thinking,  and  shown  in  an  attitude  very  content  with  things  as 
they  are,  or  reduced  to  a  sterile  academic  discontent.  Too 
often  it  lays  itself  open  to  the  moving  reproof  of  A.  H.  Clough 
by  the  depressing  reminder  that  ^^as  things  have  been  they 
remain.^'  This  even  in  a  period  of  unexampled  material  change, 
perhaps  largely  because  that  change  exhausts  the  powers  of 
imagination.  In  the  metaphor  of  Arnold  Bennett's  play, 
maturity  is  often  measured  by  its  arrival  at  this  ^^  Milestone. '^ 
I  wonder  if  the  danger  of  immature  teaching  is  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  imparting  adult  knowledge  with  no  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  possible  points  of  contact  with  the  exper- 
ience of  youth  ?  I  am  sure  that  the  failure  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  immaturity  as  a  preparation  for  maturity  is  a  common 
cause  of  dead  teaching.     It  results  in  '^filling  a  vessel  '^  instead 
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of  what  Quintilian  tells  us  is  the  real  function  of  education, 
^'kindling  a  hearth/'  as  an  immature  teacher  may  certainly  do. 

The  real  reason  for  Nearing's  dismissal  was  his  attitude 
as  a  citizen  in  the  local  conflict  between  capital  and  labour, 
the  'interests ''  and  the  public.  The  personnel  of  the  trustees 
is  so  bound  up  with  the  former  that  we  feel  sure  Nearing  would 
have  remained  in  favour  at  his  post  had  he  supported  with  his 
knowledge  and  ability  the  case  of  capital,  or  at  least  let  it  alone. 
We  should  have  heard  nothing  of  his  immaturity.  His  real 
enemy  was  ^^big  business,''  unconscious  of  the  true  nature 
of  its  influence  on  human  life,  confirmed  in  its  unconcern  by 
a  religion  which  substituted  personal  salvation  for  social 
responsibihty. 

Nearing  is  evidently  not  the  man  to  leave  alone  a  com- 
bination which  seemed  to  him  so  dangerous  to  the  future  of 
the  community.  It  is  his  conviction  that  his  action  as  a  citizen 
is  entirely  consistent  with  his  knowledge  as  an  economist. 
It  was  from  no  mere  humanitarian  softness  that  he  opposed 
child  labour  and  the  domination  of  the  great  corporations. 
He  knew  from  the  study  of  actual  conditions,  the  human  ma- 
terial of  economic  theory,  that  great  prosperity  achieved 
under  present  conditions  of  industry,  involves  misery  and 
injustice  and  waste.  Much  of  this  is  preventable,  and  we  can 
no  more  endure  its  continuance  than  we  have  acquiesced  in 
the  tyranny  of  disease.  The  method  is  in  both  cases  the  same : 
patient,  inductive  study,  constant  testing  of  theory  by  con- 
crete application,  that  humble  yet  indomitable  ^^ obedience"  by 
which  alone,  as  Bacon  said,  ^^ Nature  is  to  be  conquered." 
The  task  of  medicine  is  harder  than  that  of  material  invention, 
because  its  data  are  more  complex  and  incalculable;  the  data 
of  sociology  are  far  more  complex  and  incalculable  still.  But 
the  method  is  the  same,  and  if  the  hope  of  ultimate  adjustment 
is  out  of  sight,  yet  there  is  no  other  hope,  and  at  least  the 
method  is  known  to  be  right.  Medicine  again  meets  difficult 
enemies  in  its  war  against  stupidity  and  ignorance :  but  only  in 
one  field,  hardly  as  yet  invaded,  has  it  to  meet  enemies  so  deeply 
entrenched  in  that  selfishness  whose  energy  it  is  the  object  of 
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all  education,  religion,  civilization,  to  transform  into  nobler 
terms. 

For  this  movement,  which  reveals  the  essential  process  of 
all  education,  universities  might  well  hope  to  produce  some 
leaders.  But  only  if  they  gain  and  keep  their  freedom  of 
enquiry,  judgement  and  expression — a  freedom  worthy  to 
attract,  train  and  employ  the  finest  minds.  The  solution  of 
social  problems  requires  scientific  study;  this  will  offer  ample 
employment  to  certain  temperaments.  It  requires  also 
persuasiveness  and  constructive  ability,  which  will  lead  other 
temperaments  to  try  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  remedial 
and  preventive  measures.  There  is  a  place  too  for  the  un- 
masking of  social  evil,  hidden  in  forms  which  deceive  even 
its  instruments,  who  are  often  innocent,  honourable  and 
generous  men;  and  for  the  denunciation  of  evil  in  grosser  forms, 
which  are  yet  overlooked  and  tolerated.  If  any  interested 
party  is  strong  enough  to  dictate  the  views  to  be  taken  by 
scholars  whose  first  interest  is  the  truth,  there  is  an  end  to 
any  hope  from  the  universities,  except  in  matters  regarded  as 
^'safe.^^  And  if  it  is  strong  enough  to  lay  down,  in  its  own 
interests,  the  limits  of  citizenship,  then  the  men  whose  nature 
leads  them  to  the  meeting  ground  of  economic  theory  and  prac- 
tice must  be  withdrawn  from  one  field  or  the  other,  to  the  very 
great  damage  of  both. 

J.  A.  Dale 
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IMO  one  can  read  history  and  philosophy  and  theology  and 
politics — nay,  no  one  can  read  the  fiction  of  this  day 
without  seeing  the  pervasive  attraction  exercised  over  the 
imagination  of  theologians,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  his- 
torians, and  even  the  novel-writers  at  least  of  the  present 
age,  by  the  idea  of  equality. 

It  is  even  their  obsession.  It  is  assumed  that  in  a  divinely 
ordered  society  equality  is  the  ideal  in  view,  if  not  the  end 
actually  obtained.  It  is  assumed  that  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  world — Christianity — is  but  another  name  for  equality. 
Christianity  means  democracy,  that  is,  a  democratic  equality. 
It  is  an  ideal,  but  something  more.  The  founders  of  the 
United  States  introduced  into  their  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, as  men  are  apt  to  fancy  that  they  secure  their  ideal  by 
announcing  it  as  a  present  fact,  the  curious  clause,  that  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal.  The  founders  of  the  French 
Revolution  repeated  the  proposition  in  their  triple  watchword 
which  stares  one  in  the  face  on  the  public  buildings  of  Paris — 
Libert^,  Egalite,  Fraternite.  One  of  the  founders,  Philip, 
Due  d' Orleans,  bore  it  as  his  nickname — Philippe  Egalite. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  modern  Egalitarians,  even 
though  they  are  SociaUsts,  press  the  doctrine  of  equality  less 
far.  Mr.  Hyndman,  the  Socialist,  in  his  reminiscences,  for 
example. 

But  a  second  thought  and  a  second  study  of  these  sources 
reveals  an  undercurrent  not  running  precisely  in  the  same 
direction.  Democracy  means  the  right  of  numbers,  the  count 
of  heads,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  But 
it  also  means — and  the  two  meanings  are  forever  clashing  and 
have  created  two  widely  different  views  of  democracy  in  all 
ages — ^liberty  for  every  man,  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
the  value  of  the  individual  soul,  the  rights  not  of  men  only, 
but  of  man. 
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This  democracy  involves  the  rights  of  minorities,  not 
less  than  majorities;  proportional  representation  is  its  legiti- 
mate offspring,  and  a  new  ^^  divine  right  ^^  makes  its  appear- 
ance superseding  the  divine  right  of  the  majority,  as  that 
superseded  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  divine  right  of  every 
man,  even  of  a  minority  of  one,  against  the  oppression  of 
numbers.  And  this  divine  right — ^not  less  than  the  divine 
right  of  numbers — rests  on  the  idea  of  equality.  If  every 
man  has  equal  rights  with  every  other,  there  comes  a  point, 
sooner  or  later,  when  his  rights  cannot  be  over-ridden  by  the 
rights  of  any  number — however  great — of  his  neighbours. 

Every  one  admits  the  rights  of  numbers,  of  the  mass,  of 
the  State,  to  supersede  individual  and  personal  rights  in  all 
non-essentials,  in  the  expropriation  at  a  price  of  land  required 
for  pubHc  purposes,  and  the  like.  Few,  if  any,  thoughtful 
persons  admit  the  right  of  the  majority  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  the  minority,  even  of  a  minority  of  one,  or  to 
dictate  to  them  their  way  of  living,  their  habits  and  religion 
— provided  these  things  are  not  endangering  the  State. 

It  may  seem  to  benefit  the  State  if  the  minority  can  be 
forced  into  the  same  grooves  of  thought,  life,  and  religion  as 
the  majority;  it  may  seem  to  secure  the  unity  necessary  to  a 
perfect  State;  but  the  French  statesmen  who  on  this  plea 
exterminated  the  Huguenots,  are  voted  to  have  been  wrong. 
Not  that  they  failed  exactly,  but  their  success  was  worse  than 
failure  and  constituted  a  greater  failure  than  direct  failure, 
namely,  failure  indirect.  The  success  of  their  persecutions 
filled  all  lands  but  France  with  the  best  blood  and  intellect 
of  France;  enriched  the  world  at  the  expense  of  France  and 
was,  while  seemingly  successful,  the  worst  blow  ever  dealt  at 
French  interests.  The  right  of  numbers  therefore,  though 
it  is  the  principle  of  modern  governments,  has  its  limits, 
however  vague  they  be,  and  if  their  limits  are  overrun,  the 
numbers — the  nation  itself  that  is — suffer  more  than  they 
gain  by  so  exaggerating  their  rights. 

But  yet  a  third  current  is  as  traceable  in  the  river  of 
democratic  politics  as  the  current  of  individual  rights;    an 
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undercurrent  distinct  from  the  main  stream  of  democracy, 
and  distinct  from  the  other  and  first  undercurrent — the  rights 
of  the  individual. 

The  United  States  deny  in  practice  whole-heartedly, 
though  in  theory  half-heartedly  they  support,  the  equal  rights 
of  alien  and  so-called  inferior  civilizations.  They  claim  the 
continent  of  America  for  the  white  race;  they  forbid  the  im- 
migration wholly  or  in  part  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  Japanese. 
They  withhold  by  artifice — if  not  yet  by  positive  law — the 
franchise  from  the  negro.  The  Canadian  government  resists 
the  intrusion  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindoos.  The  South 
African  government  resists  the  same  immigration  and  with- 
holds, or  sharply  limits  by  an  educational  test,  the  franchise 
of  the  Kaffir  and  the  other  native  tribes  of  Africa.  The 
Australian  government  resists  the  invasion  of  Japanese 
labourers.  The  British  government  itself — though  looking 
askance  at  these  things  and  in  perpetual  conflict  with  its 
daughter  states  over  the  details  of  this  question — denies  the 
equality  of  the  brown  races  of  Hindostan:  gives  them  civil 
but  not  political  liberty,  and  civil  but  not  political  equality. 

And  many  of  these  states  further  deny  the  political 
equality  of  the  white  race,  as  far  as  one  sex,  the  female  sex, 
is  concerned,  and  confines  the  suffrage  to  men. 

And  so  neither  democracy  in  its  natural  form — the  rule 
of  numbers — nor  in  its  secondary  and  higher  form — the 
equal  liberty  and  equality  of  all — expresses  the  whole  thought 
of  the  age  and  of  its  popular  thinkers.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  consider  here  the  thought  of  its  unpopular  thinkers,  though 
they  may  be  legion — absolutely;  relatively  they  are  few,  until 
they  convert  the  rest,  and  then  they  are  no  longer  unpopular. 

But  this  second  undercurrent,  then,  in  the  river  of  modem 
democracy  represents  what  ?  Not  the  idea  of  equality  obvi- 
ously, still  less  the  idea  of  the  rule  of  numbers  (which  is  itself 
implicitly  and  in  germ  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  equality) ; 
this  second  undercurrent  naturally  and  absolutely  contradicts 
equality;  it  bids  equality  mind  its  ^^p's^'  and  ^'q's.^'     More 
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precisely,  it  strikes  off  the  ^^e"  and  puts  the  ^^q'^  first,  and 
sets  up  in  its  place  the  principle  of  'Equality/' 

And  then  it  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  puzzled  theorist 
that  even  Christianity  itself,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy and  has  been  assumed  to  be  its  synonym,  has  somehow, 
somewhere,  in  its  meanings,  implications  inconsistent  with 
mere  democracy  and  inconsistent  also  with  mere  equality. 
It  begins  to  dawn  upon  him  that  the  only  equality  recognized 
by  Christianity,  or  by  any  religion  for  that  matter,  is  not  the 
equality  of  which  the  politician  speaks,  but  only  the  equal 
responsibility  of  all  men  for  the  making  the  best  of  the  very 
unequal  talents  committed  to  their  charge;  their  equal  re- 
sponsibility for  using  to  the  full  the  ten,  or  five,  or  one  talent 
committed  to  their  charge. 

But  if  the  talents  be  ten  and  five  and  one,  there  is  no 
longer  any  equality  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  There 
is  instead  the  principle  of  quality.  The  man  with  ten  talents 
has  quality;  the  man  with  five  has  an  approach  to  it;  the  man 
with  one  has  no  quality. 

And  after  all — without  any  such  parable — Christianity,  if 
it  be  a  religion,  must  be  aristocratic  in  some  sense,  not  merely 
democratic;  must  seek  to  get  the  best  out  of  any  one,  not  the 
average  only.  It  is  a  religion  and  cannot  then  be  like  a  labour 
union  which  prescribes  that  the  best  bricklayer  regulate  his 
number  of  bricks  by  the  capacity  of  the  poorest,  or  rather  of 
the  average  bricklayer.  It  is  a  religion;  it  cannot  mean  then 
that  the  good  workman  starve  his  ten  talents  till  they  seem 
like  five,  or  whatever  be  the  average  number  of  talents  vouch- 
safed to  men.  That  would  turn  the  Creator  into  a  labour 
boss,  or  walking  delegate.  The  imagination  cannot  go  so  far; 
not  even  the  imagination  of  a  decent  labour  ^^boss^'  or 
respectable  walking  delegate. 

There  may  be  a  divine  right  underlying  all  government, 
the  divine  right  of  the  individual  to  develop  his  individual 
talent  to  the  limit  to  which  nature  permits  its  development. 
It  is  a  terribly  difficult  right  to  secure  as  society  is  at  present 
constituted,  hampered  as  a  man  may  be  by  heredity  and  cir- 
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cumstances.  But  something  in  us,  nevertheless,  attests  the 
divine  right  of  such  development.  But  there  is  another  divine 
right — the  divine  right  of  quaUty  to  rule,  which  will  seem  even 
more  divine  because  it  is  less  difficult  to  secure,  because 
indeed  it  cannot,  however  often  defeated,  be  permanently 
effaced  or  ignored.  In  proportion  as  men  are  generous  and 
intelligent,  the  human  nature  in  every  man  acknowledges  the 
right  of  quality  and  gives  to  it  unstinted  obedience  and  ready 
acknowledgement.  No  man  of  generosity  and  intelligence  is 
so  misled  by  the  false  and  perverted  kind  of  democracy  which 
calls  itself  democracy  while  it  is  only  the  voice  of  jealousy 
and  envy,  as  to  count  himself  the  equal  of  one  in  whom  he 
sees  superior  quality. 

But  what  is  this  superior  quality,  so  universally  recog- 
nized and  obeyed  ?  The  question  is  never  an  easy  one  to 
answer,  and  is  impossible  of  answer  in  a  democratic  age  of 
universal  education. 

In  the  old  aristocratic  and  caste  societies  of  one  hundred 
years  ago,  it  was  easily  answered.  The  peasant  in  an  English 
village  of  those  days  with  that  keen  perception  of  facts,  that 
realism,  which  belongs  to  the  illiterate  and  makes  the  iUiterate 
so  much  more  interesting  and  edifying  as  companion  than 
the  literate,  seized  upon  the  superiority  in  knowledge,  birth, 
wealth,  and  manners — not  in  any  one  of  these  things  only 
but  m  them  all — which  he  found  in  many  of  his  squires  and 
class  superiors  and  called  it  ^^  quality.^'  They  became  to  him 
^Hhe  quality'';  and  there  was  no  difficulty  for  him  in  saying 
where  quality  resided.    But  in  this  age  all  that  is  gone. 

What  peasant,  however  humble  or  servile  from  years  of 
subordination,  could  give  to-day  that  picturesque  epithet 
'Hhe  quahty"  to  the  squire  or  nobleman  or  millionaire  whose 
only  inequality  with  himself  may  be  in  money;  who  thunders 
past  him  in  an  infernal  motor  covering  him  with  dust  and 
spoiling  the  flowers  of  his  tiny  garden,  and  coating  garden 
and  cottage  and  flowers  with  dirt,  but  who  may  know  no 
more  nor  possess  better  manners  than  himself;  who  may 
amount  to  no  more  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge   than   himself. 
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who  may  be  even  a  lesser  part  of  Oxford  than  himself.  A 
long  string  of  scholarships  from  the  elementary  school 
scholarship  to  the  scholarships  of  the  university  may  have 
taken  him  or  his  sons  to  the  universities;  they  cannot  have 
taken  the  squire  or  the  millionaire  in  England  to  seats  of 
loftier  learning  or  better  manners.  The  universities  may  not 
have  stamped  the  impress  of  these  things  so  deeply  on  the 
squire's  mind  as  upon  his  own.  Whatever  quaUty —  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word — there  be  in  the  world  may  now  be 
his  as  well  as  his  squire's,  and  more  than  his  squire's.  And 
there  is  no  longer  any  very  sure  or  easy  outward  badge  and 
visible  sign  by  which  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  quaUty 
may  be  distinguished.  Money  will  not  do;  for  it  is  still  as 
ever  doubly  hard  for  the  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  or  quality;  and  few  will  do  it.  A  few  rich  men  will 
survive  the  obstacles  and  engrossments  of  wealth,  the  dis-/ 
tractions  of  petty  business,  and  still  pettier  society,  which  it 
brings  in  its  train.  A  few  abnormal  camels  will  pass  through 
the  needle's  eye;  nothing  is  impossible  to  God,  or  to  iihose 
men  on  whom  His  grace  has  fallen,  but  as  a  criterion  of  quality 
money  will  not  only  not  serve,  it  will  not  begin  to  serve.  It 
will  more  easily  serve  as  a  criterion  of  grace's  absence,  seeing 
that  the  victims  are  many  in  whom  ^^duU  affluence  repressed 
their  noble  rage." 

Birth  will  not  do;  for  nature  is  capricious,  and  the  golden 
nature  is  sometimes  found  in  modern  states,  as  in  the  Platonic 
Callipolis,  in  the  brazen  or  leaden  class  of  the  proletariate. 
Biologists  cannot  agree  as  to  the  value  of  heredity  and  here- 
ditary culture;  for  families,  like  lands — as  Pindar  says — soon 
suffer  from  intensive  culture  and  continual  cropping  and  have 
to  lie  fallow  for  a  few  generations;  and  rapidly  exhaust  them- 
selves when  they  are  forced  and  cultivated  to  produce  talent  and 
grace  and  genius.  The  virgin  land  which  has  never  been 
cultivated,  the  germ  plasms  of  the  uncultivated  proletariate 
are  apt  to  be  more  promising,  like  the  soil  of  Manitoba  and 
the  West;  the  proletariate  is  our  political  Saskatchewan. 
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Clothes  will  not  do.  They  are  too  cheap  and  easy  an 
index.  So  that  it  becomes  even  safer  to  argue  from  them  in- 
versely; a  poorly-dressed  and  dowdy  woman  may  be  a  great 
lady;  a  lady  of  quality,  and  a  gentlewoman;  a  richly  capari- 
soned damsel  runs  the  risk  of  being  at  once  set  down  as  a 
dressmaker  or  a  housemaid  enjoying  her  afternoon  out. 

Then  if  clothes,  birth,  money  are  no  index,  what  index 
remains  ?  Education  remains,  but  it  is  delusive  and  disap- 
pointing. Latin  grammar  does  not  give  quality  necessarily; 
nor  even  does  the  lack  of  it.  Physical  science  does  not  pre- 
clude illiteracy,  and  though  illiteracy  does  not  preclude 
"quality,'^  it  disguises  it.  A  good  modern  education  may 
leave  its  possessor  where  it  found  him;  it  may  do  worse,  and 
overlay  and  freeze  the  genial  current  of  his  soul,  as  Dickens 
would  have  been  pruned  out  of  existence  by  a  good  education. 

There  is  no  index  of  quality  and  no  outward  test;  only  a 
long  experience,  and  the  guarantee  furnished  by  a  record  of 
years  will  carry  with  it  the  conviction  that  this  man  or  that 
— nobleman  or  peasant — has  the  indescribable  distinction,  a 
distinction  of  nature  primarily,  only  slightly  disguised  or 
arrested  by  unfavourable  circumstances. 

Then,  obviously,  quality — so  hard  to  describe  and  so 
much  harder  to  recognize — can  be  no  measure  for  political 
purposes,  for  the  possession,  for  example,  of  the  franchise. 
Here,  of  course,  when  we  reach  this  democratic  conclusion 
we  are  ''up  against"  Socrates.  Socrates  scoffed  at  democracy 
because  it  neglected  quality,  because  it  counted  noses.  No 
man,  he  was  fond  of  saying,  when  a  ship  was  tempest-tossed, 
took  a  show  of  hands  to  find  a  helmsman.  Every  man  rushed 
for  the  expert — ^for  the  helmsman — for  the  man  of  quality, 
and  rushed  him  to  the  helm,  and  held  him  there  by  force  if 
necessary.  A  state  should  rush  to  its  natural  helmsmen,  the 
experts  in  government,  and  hold  them  to  the  job. 

The  figure  is  entertaining,  but  it  does  not  seem  very 
profound  or  salutary.  Presumably  on  shipboard  there  is  a 
helmsman  already,  who  is  known,  or  at  least  supposed,  to 
understand  something  of  the  business.    Presumably,  also,  on 
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shipboard  in  a  storm  even  human  vanity  is  not  so  prodigious 
that  the  ignorant  but  vain  man,  who  is  eager  to  be  in  the 
Umehght  but  knows  nothing  of  seamanship,  will  choose  the 
limelight  at  the  cost  of  drowning;  to  drown  in  the  limelight 
is  imperfect  distinction. 

It  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the  ship  of  State,  in  politics. 
A  man  may  love  the  limelight  (or  the  Limehouse  light)  inor- 
dinately, but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  deterrent  drowning, 
just  ahead  of  him,  to  curb  his  vanity;  and  besides,  it  is  so 
much  harder  on  the  ship  of  State  to  recognize  the  expert. 
Democracy,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  only  a  method,  and  the 
only  method  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  imagine  one,  of  choos- 
ing that  expert.  I  think  Socrates  was  very  unfair  and  unjust. 
We  all  agree  with  him  in  his  object.  We  all  want  that  expert. 
But  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  imagine  any  better  way  of 
finding  him  than  taking  a  show  of  hands;  at  any  rate,  of 
white  hands  (metaphorically  white,  of  course).  We  might, 
indeed,  restrict  the  franchise  to  the  B.A.'s  of  the  University 
of  Toronto;  we  might  restrict  it  to  the  chief  newspaper 
editors;  we  might  restrict  it  to  university  professors  (I  lean 
to  this  myself  at  times)  or  to  all  doctors  of  medicine,  or  to  all 
surgeons ;  we  might  restrict  it  to  the  ministers  of  the  Anglican 
Church  (I  put  this  in  out  of  compliment  to  Trinity  College) ; 
we  might  restrict  it  to  the  bank  managers;  we  might  restrict 
it  to  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  magnates;  we  might  restrict 
it  to  lieutenant-governors.  Alas,  for  human  nature,  we  have 
none  of  us  sufficient  faith  in  any  of  those  amiable  persons,  for 
many  reasons,  but  two  are  sufficient:  that  we  know  by  bitter 
experience  that  many  of  them — and  not  the  worst  of  them — 
have  no  faith  in  themselves  for  any  such  high  office;  and 
secondly,  by  still  bitterer  experience,  we  know  that  they  have 
no  faith  in  each  other,  and  frankly  tell  us,  under  their  breath 
and  in  a  comer,  that  other  B.A.'s  and  other  university  pro- 
fessors, and  other  bank  managers,  etc.,  are  little  better  than 
fools. 

These,  you  see,  are  the  fancy  franchises  which  the  late 
Mr.  John  Bright — ^who  was  not  a  B.A.  or  a  university  pro- 
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fessor,  or  a  doctor  or  a  surgeon,  or  even  a  bank  manager — 
unmercifully  ridiculed;  and  which  only  the  state  of  Belgium 
has  ever  put  into  practice.  We  can  all  of  us  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Bright.  It  is  so  easy  to  ridicule,  so  hard  not  to  ridicule, 
these  professors  and  professional  gentlemen  as  heads  of  a 
government.  But  personally  I  sympathize  also  with  the  state 
of  Belgium,  at  least  in  their  idea,  in  their  aim  and  object,  if 
not  in  their  method  of  achieving  it.  For,  after  all,  what  can 
be  more  absurd,  as  Socrates  saw,  than  this  principle  of 
equality  in  the  franchise.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  that 
a  man  who  is  managing  well,  let  us  say,  a  large  estate  or  a 
large  railway,  or  a  large  bank,  or  any  large  establishment 
should  see  his  vote  cancelled  by  the  vote  of  the  laziest,  most 
shiftless  and  most  incompetent  of  his  tenants  or  his  employees : 
the  thing  is  preposterous,  absurd,  even  wicked,  at  the  first 
glance.  It  is  so  obvious,  as  Aristotle  says,  that  a  State  is  a 
factory — a  large  business  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
virtue;  and  the  dividends  from  it,  that  is,  the  honours  and  the 
chief  posts  and  the  chief  power,  should  go  to  those  share- 
holders who  contribute  to  its  capital  of  virtue  the  largest 
number  of  shares,  that  is,  the  greatest  amount  of  virtue. 
But,  once  more,  with  Aristotle's  metaphor,  as  with  Socrates' 
metaphor  of  a  ship,  the  difficulty  is  to  decide  who  are  these 
shareholders,  and  what  is  virtue.  And  who  can  decide  that, 
and  what  tests  or  index  have  we  ? 

And  so  democracy,  in  spite  of  Socrates'  scoff  and  Aris- 
totle's metaphors,  must  be  sound  enough  in  not  looking  just 
yet  for  the  index,  in  ignoring  it;  in  basing  itself  frankly  on 
numbers  and  equality,  with  only  this  recognition  of  quality 
in  the  background:  that  it  demands  that  the  civilization  of  a 
land  be  the  civilization  of  the  higher  race,  not  the  lower. 
Whether  that  means  the  civilization  of  the  white  men,  instead 
of  the  civilization  of  the  black  and  yellow  or  bronze,  is  a 
different  question,  demanding  the  judgement  of  an  expert 
without  prejudices,  who  has  seen  and  known  intimately  all 
these  civilizations.  And  where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  But 
democracy  may  properly  limit  its  doctrine  of  numbers  and 
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equality  with  this  vague  proposition  of  quality,  though  the 
proposition  be  at  present  too  vague  and  academic  for  practical 
utility,  and  be  one  of  those  many  discoveries  which  we  must 
patiently  leave  to  the  science  of  the  future  to  discover. 

What  comes  of  all  this  ?  Does  anything  come  of  it  ? 
Where  does  it  all  point?  Only  to  this,  I  think :^  that  in 
politics,  in  the  distribution  of  the  franchise,  we  must  base 
ourselves  upon  democracy  and  on  the  principle  of  counting 
noses — I  don't  say  noses  out  of  slang  or  flippancy  or  irrever- 
ence, but  only  because  it  is  so  abhorent,  so  unscientific,  to 
talk  of  the  counting  of  heads,  when  you  are  not  counting 
what  is  in  them.  When  I  see  in  the  distant  future  the  true 
counting  of  heads,  that  is,  the  counting  of  what  is  in  them, 
or  better  the  counting  of  what  is  in  heads  and  hearts  com- 
bined, I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  speak  of  counting  heads  in 
any  lower,  more  vulgar,  and  more  democratic  sense;  it  shocks 
me. 

In  the  administration  of  a  state,  then,  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  franchise,  we  must  for  the  present  be  content 
with  our  poor  democratic  principle:  the  counting  of  numbers. 
(That  avoids  the  vulgar  word  noses.) 

But,  secondly,  we  shall  guard  and  limit  the  principle  of 
numbers  by  recognizing  the  more  divine  principle  of  equality. 
We  shall  recognize  minorities  and  give  minorities  representa- 
tion. We  shall  introduce  proportional  representation.  We 
shall  give  to  each  considerable  minority  its  representatives 
proportioned  to  their  number.  We  shall  not  be  content  much 
longer  to  swing  with  the  pendulum,  as  they  swing  in  England; 
to  be  governed  by  a  House  of  Commons  which  represents 
now  this  snap  majority  and  now  that.  We  shall  find  some- 
thing more  stable  by  proportional  representation  and  the 
representation  of  minorities;  and  perhaps  still  further  stabil- 
ity by  the  adoption  of  the  referendum,  a  device  which  rep- 
resents at  once  the  right  of  the  majority  but  also  the  equal 
rights  of  each  voter.  Our  present  system  of  representative 
government  recognizes  the  equal  rights  of  each  voter  only 
for  a  moment;  only  when  the  pandemonium  of  a  general 
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election  is  in  progress.  After  that  is  over,  the  individual 
voter  is  helpless  again — ^more  helpless  even  than  he  was  when 
the  two  parties  were  caj  oiling  him  for  his  vote — and  becomes 
nobody,  until  another  election  comes  on.  In  the  interval  he 
is  governed  by  the  snap  majority  which  he  put  in  power, 
only  because  he  had  to  put  some  party  in  power,  and  which 
never  represented  him  perhaps,  except  on  the  one  question 
which  was  paramount  for  the  moment  during  the  election, 
and  which  may  have  ceased  to  represent  him  only  a  month 
afterwards,  when  circumstances  have  disposed  of  that  burning 
question  and  have  put  another  in  its  place  on  which  the  snap 
majority  does  not  represent  him  at  all. 

Proportional  representation,  minority  representation,  and 
the  referendum,  these  three  reforms  seem  all  urgently  needed 
to  defend  the  rights  of  minorities  and  also  the  rights  of 
equality — the  rights  of  the  individual  voter;  to  deliver  us 
from  the  tyranny  of  single  chamber  government,  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  House  of  Commons  and  an  autocratic  Cabinet, 
from  the  insolence  of  elected  persons. 

Of  course  there  are  the  theoretic  safeguards  of  a  House 
of  Lords  and  a  Senate,  but  we  need  not  discuss  those  safe- 
guards just  now,  when  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  cypher  and 
cannot  even  act  any  longer  as  a  referendum  and  force  an 
appeal  to  the  real  rulers,  the  electors;  and  when  the  Senate — 
as  we  have  known  it  in  this  country — has  come  to  be  only 
the  refuge  of  the  enfeebled  or  unsuccessful  statesmen  of  the 
party  in  power,  of  the  men  who  are  too  old  to  go  through  the 
hurlyburly  of  an  election,  or  have  done  so  unsuccessfully, 
and  have  claimed  a  senatorship  as  the  recompense  of  that 
rough  and  tumble  experience  and  of  that  electoral  horseplay. 

For  government  then,  for  politics,  democracy  and  equal- 
ity; and  quality  in  the  background  as  a  dubious  principle — 
absolutely  sound,  the  soundest  of  all  principles  in  theory — 
but  academic  and  impracticable  in  fact,  until  we  are  nearer 
the  millennium. 

But  government  and  politics  do  not  absorb  life,  any 
more  than  trade  and  commerce  and  arts  and  sciences  absorb 
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life.  Socrates,  by  the  way— I  can  never  get  away  long  from 
Socrates — thought  that  trade  and  commerce  and  arts  and 
sciences  did  absorb  life.  He  thought  that  poets  were  demon- 
strably fools  and  ingoramuses,  because,  while  professing  to 
understand  life,  to  understand  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
understand  what  a  king  says,  and  what  a  queen  .says,  and 
what  a  merchant  and  a  judge  and  a  doctor  and  a  tradesman 
says  and  does,  he  yet  never  could  tell  you  what  a  tradesman 
actually  will  say  when  you  ask  him  to  recommend  you  a 
sugar  or  a  tea;  what  a  doctor  will  say  when  you  ask  for  a 
prescription  for  mumps;  what  a  seamstress  will  say  and  do 
when  you  ask  her  to  mend  your  gown  and  sew  on  some  collar 
buttons;  or  what  a  muleteer  will  say  or  do  to  get  his  mules 
up  an  impossible  pass  in  the  mountains.  The  right  words  in 
all  these  cases,  objects  Socrates  to  the  poets,  the  mystical 
right  prescription  for  the  swollen  face,  the  mystical  right 
swear-words  for  the  mule,  are  always  known  only  by  the 
expert,  the  doctor,  the  seamstress,  the  tradesman,  and  the 
muleteer,  never  by  the  poet. 

Well,  we  have  our  Shakespeare,  not  to  say  our  Homer, 
who  know  what  a  man  is,  and  a  woman  and  a  child  and  a 
king  and  a  tradesman  and  a  doctor,  and  a  muleteer  even, 
who  did  express  human  nature  over  all  these  walks  of  life,  or 
even  over  their  mountain  passes.  And  having  Shakespeare 
and  Homer  we  know  that  Socrates  was  talking  Socratic  non- 
sense, and  that  life  is  greater  than  art,  and  much  longer,  in 
spite  of  half  true  proverbs;  in  reality  ars  brevis  vita  longa  est 
The  time  a  man  spends  in  his  technical  pursuits  is  short. 
The  part  these  things  play  in  his  life  is  short  and  small.  The 
man  in  them  is  greater  than  the  artist  or  craftsman,  and  the 
specific  character  which  he  possesses  as  a  man,  that  is,  as  a 
king,  as  a  doctor,  as  a  tradesman,  as  a  muleteer,  is  something 
infinitely  greater  and  more  complex  than  his  technical  know- 
ledge, and  the  technical  jargon  in  which  he  expresses  himself 
for  a  few  minutes  when  he  is  ^^on  his  job,''  '^ doing  his  bit'' 
as  king,  tradesman,  etc. 
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This  specific  character  of  men — ^modified  in  each  case  by 
his  place  in  society  and  his  trade — this  it  is  which  the  poets, 
because  they  are  poets,  and  are  all  men  and,  more,  are  man, 
woman  and  child  all  in  one — comprehend  and  interpret  to  us 
outsiders,  so  that  we  go  to  them,  to  Shakespeare  and  to 
Homer,  to  know  other  men  and  to  know  ourselves. 

Life  is  much  greater,  then,  than  government  and  politics 
and  franchises,  much  greater  even  than  the  arts,  trades,  and 
professions  which  are  greater  than  politics.  And  what  is  to 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  life — of  private  life,  of  the  inner 
life,  of  the  only  life  most  of  us  really  lead — of  the  life  we  lead 
when  we  are  not  either  voting  or  lecturing,  or  selling  sugar, 
or  exhorting  mules,  etc.  etc.  ? 

And  here  comes  in  at  last  and  incontestably  now,  and  not 
theoretically  or  academically,  nor  as  a  vision  of  some  millen- 
nial future,  here  comes  in  again  at  last  our  third  principle  of 
quality.  Quality,  however  vague,  is  that  which  we  seek  and 
express  in  private  life,  in  our  very  life  and  character;  by  which 
we  are  judged  now;  by  which  we  expect  to  be  judged  hereafter 
— at  the  Great  Assize,  I  mean.  I  will  not  attempt  at  this 
late  hour  to  prove  there  is  a  Great  Assize,  it  would  take  a 
little  too  much  of  that  valuable  time  which  I  have  been 
wasting  on  hair  splitting  and  experiments  of  an  ultra-academic 
and  professorial  character.  I  will  content  myself  with  a 
proposition,  which  hardly  any  one  I  think  will  deny:  if  there 
be  no  such  Great  Assize  there  ought  to  be,  for  it  represents 
the  deepest  instinct  of  justice  implanted  in  the  human  heart 
from  kings  to  muleteers.  The  belief  in  it  springs  from  the 
deepest  instincts  and  leads  to  the  noblest  living.  Therefore 
it  must  be  true.  What  is  the  good  of  pragmatism  if  it  cannot 
at  least  teach  us  that  ?  Quality  I  say  is  that  by  which  we 
are  judged  here  in  our  private  Uves  and  expect  to  be  judged 
at  the  Great  Assize. 

And  therefore  there  remain  the  three  principles  we  have 
been  discussing — democracy,  equality,  and  quality.  Demo- 
cracy for  government  and  politics  and  franchises;  equality  for 
the  law  courts  and  as  a  secondary  principle,  a  principle  of 
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limitation  and  regulation,  even  for  our  governments  and  our 
politics  and  franchises — ^yes,  and  even  for  our  trade  and  pro- 
fessions, for  all  true  and  necessary  work  honourably  done 
and  to  the  level  of  our  best  is  in  a  certain  sense,  a  subjective 
sense,  a  religious  or  Christian  sense,  equal.  And  quality,  for 
our  true  lives,  our  inner  lives,  our  real  selves, ,  and  our 
religion:  now  abide  these  three  principles,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  quality. 

Maurice  Button 


ADVERTISING  AS  A  PUBLIC  NUISANCE 

IT  really  seems  that  some  people  believe  advertising  to  be 
^  one  of  the  great  agencies  of  civilization.  By  advertising 
is  meant  here  not  the  mere  information-giving  notice  of  goods 
to  be  sold,  houses  to  rent,  services  to  hire,  and  so  forth, 
which  is  almost  as  old  as  the  art  of  writing;  not  this  at  all, 
but  the  *^ booming,''  ^^business-making''  advertisement  of 
very  recent  growth,  the  huge  poster,  electric  sign,  the  ^'art" 
of  the  '^ window-dresser;"  in  short,  the  fife-and-drum  method 
of  dinning  into  the  ears  of  the  public  that  it  must,  on  pain  of 
being  called  a  fool,  and  suffering  in  various  other  ways,  do 
the  thing  which  the  advertiser  demands.  This,  it  seems,  is 
considered  one  of  the  great  and  beneficent  inventions  of 
modern  times.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  new  invention  at  all. 
It  is  the  method  formerly  used  by  circus  proprietors,  to 
wheedle  pennies  from  children,  applied  to  th^  whole  adult 
world.  The  application  was  one  obviously  to  be  made.  The 
average  man,  like  the  child,  suffers  a  trance  of  stupefaction 
at  mere  size,  numbers,  quantity  of  din.  There  must  be  some- 
thing wonderful  about  real  estate  advertised  in  letters  ten 
feet  high,  and  by  electric  light!  Second  thoughts  run:  ^'But 
why  the  need  for  such  a  marvel  being  pointed  at  ?"  Just  as 
the  child,  finger  in  mouth  and  coin  tightly  hugged  in  pocket, 
sometimes  wonders  whether  the  showman  is  not  claiming 
more  than  a  pennyworth  of  marvel  for  the  beasts  inside. 

But  if  one  holder  of  real  estate  begins  to  rival  another 
in  his  methods,  until  no  real  estate  exists  which  has  not  its 
merits  electrically  illumined;  and  if  other  holders  of  things  to 
sell  angle  for  the  public's  penny  in  the  same  way,  what  then  ? 
The  thing  becomes  an  epidemic  mania;  not  only  the  itinerant 
bear-leader  and  the  real  estate  quack  toot  their  horns  and 
flash  their  lights;  those  engaged  in  legitimate  business  imagine 
that  if  any  of  the  public's  money  is  to  escape  from  the  onset 
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of  the  quacks  they  too  must  use  the  quacks'  device;  and  as 
the  contagion  spreads  college  presidents  '^boom^'  their  col- 
leges, the  very  preachers  of  religion  try  to  persuade  us  with 
steam  calliopes  and  bagpipes,  or,  if  in  minatory  mood, 
threaten  damnation  in  gigantic  posters.  ^^  Don't  be  a  camel, 
drink  our  beer,''  the  brewer  exhorts  us.  Is  there  any  less  of 
dignity  in  this  than  in  the  ^'University  Prospectus"  which 
reads:  ''Send  your  son  to  our  institution.  Last  year  we  had 
5,000  students.  Do  you  want  any  further  proof  that  our 
methods  are  the  right  methods?"  The  college  president 
rubs  his  hands  with  the  vulgar  gusto  of  the  circus-man  at 
"the  results  of  the  campaign,"  and  the  "religious  organizers" 
gloat  in  phrases  which  would  be  thought  blasphemous  in  the 
mouth  of  any  one  else.  And  they  aU  wonder,  these  religious, 
educational  and  beer-selling  advertisers,  how  the  world  con- 
trived to  get  its  business  done  before  advertising  was  happily 
hit  upon.  Certainly  thirst  was  not  quenched  nor  were  souls 
saved,  as  effectively  as  now!  Impossible!  "It  pays  to 
advertise,"  says  the  merchant.  Then  all  merchants  up  to 
haK  a  century  ago  forewent  their  proper  gain!  And  since 
"every  merchant  advertises  nowadays"  more  money  is  now 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  public  than  ever — the  public  that 
has  only  its  penny  to  spend ! 

Let  us  consider  this  point  a  moment.  One  wonders  what 
happens  when  the  dons  forgather  in  those  American  "Uni- 
versities" which  have  "Schools  of  Advertising"  as  well  as 
Faculties  of  Political  Economy.  How  do  advertisers  and 
economists  agree  when  they  begin  talking  shop?  Carlyle 
long  ago  pointed  out  the  economic  folly  of  the  London  hat 
maker  who  had  an  enormous  hat  drawn  through  the  streets, 
instead  of  advertising  by  putting  good  material  and  work- 
manship into  hats  that  might  be  worn  by  human  beings. 
No  one  can  deny  the  enormous  waste  of  present-day  adver- 
tising. Within  the  last  decade  haberdashers  in  this  country 
have  found  their  selling  costs  increased  by  at  least  fifty  per 
cent.  Are  more  socks  sold  in  consequence  of  being  displayed 
on  wooden  ankles,  and  electrically  illumined  wax  ankles,  in 
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costly  windows  with  quarter-cut  oak  trimmings,  velvet 
mats  and  bevel  mirrors  ?  These  imitation  ankles  cannot 
increase  the  number  of  flesh  and  bone  ankles,  which  alone 
profitably  wear  socks.  And  haberdasher  A  cannot  hope  to 
get  ahead  of  haberdasher  B  in  the  matter,  since  either  may 
invest  in  wax  ankles  and  window  trimmings.  No  one  trades- 
man can  get  ahead  of  another  tradesman  in  this  fashion,  and 
all  the  tradesmen  together  lose  by  it,  or  if  they  do  not,  it 
must  be  because  they  are  in  a  position  to  retrieve  their  in- 
creased selling  costs  by  increased  prices,  and  then  the  con- 
sumers, that  is  the  whole  public,  must  certainly  lose;  there  is 
always  loss  where  there  is  unproductive  investment.  That  is, 
indisputably  and  transparently,  the  economy  of  wax-ankle 
advertising. 

The  writer  has  observed  in  several  small  country  towns 
shop-keepers  who  eventually  ruined  each  other  and  them- 
selves by  thus  increasing  their  selling  costs,  bidding  against 
one  another.  In  these  cases  the  merchants  were  not  able  to 
recoup  themselves  by  increasing  their  prices,  since  this  would 
have  driven  trade  to  a  neighbouring  town.  So  they  preyed  on 
one  another,  and  where  each  had  previously  a  decent  measure 
of  prosperity  they  now  found  themselves  living  on  the  nar- 
rowest margin,  yet  fearful  each  one  to  give  up  the  practice 
which  had  brought  them  to  this  pass,  lest  they  should  be  com- 
pletely ruined  before  the  others  followed  suit.  If  the  adver- 
tising oestrus  sting  the  neighbouring  town,  then  the  merchants 
in  each  town  are  likely  to  show  sufficient  unison  of  action  to 
increase  their  prices;  that  is,  the  whole  consuming  pubHc, 
including  the  shop-keepers  themselves,  share  the  losses.  The 
public  never  spends  more  than  its  penny,  but  when  the 
national  economy  is  vicious  it  gets  less  for  its  penny. 

It  is  astonishing  how  long  the  public  is  content  to  cheat 
itself  by  a  mistaken  economic  theory.  The  merchant  not 
only  persuades  himself  that  it  pays  to  advertise,  he  persuades 
the  public  that  it  pays  to  read,  listen  to,  and  be  knocked 
down  by  his  advertisement.  Some  European  countries  long 
thought  it  paid  to  have  tolls  and  customs  exacted  between 
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parish  and  parish.  Turgot  told  France  for  years  that  it  was 
bad  economy,  without  result.  What  finally  swept  away  the 
custom  was  that  the  public  found  it  was  inflicting  a  nuisance 
upon  itself.  Then  every  one  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
octroi  was  bad  economy,  as  Turgot  had  said,  that  it  dis- 
couraged commerce,  baulked  communications,  and  was  every- 
thing mischievous.  It  is  probable  that  advertising,  as  we 
know  it  in  America  to-day,  will  be  abohshed  after  a  similarly 
circuitous  and  non-reasoning  argument.  The  public  shows 
signs  of  weariness  at  its  own  handiwork,  at  the  bawling 
circus-man  into  which  it  has  turned  so  many  of  its  members. 
We  have  borne  much.  We  have  allowed  itinerants  calling 
themselves  evangelists  to  placard  whole  cities  with  such 
slogans  as:  '^Get  right  with  God.'^  (A  West  Virginia  version 
is:  '^ it  all,  be  a  Christian.^')  We  have  allowed  the  land- 
scape of  every  highway  to  be  mutilated.  Our  newspapers 
contain  whole-page  advertisements  of  shops  that  employ 
stupid,  ill-educated  women  to  ransack  dictionaries  of  poetical 
quotations  for  the  appropriate  tag  to  sell  corsets  and  furniture- 
polish,  and  to  write  mushy  letters  to  fictitious  correspondents. 
Hydra-headed  Banality  confronts  us  everywhere  in  the 
form  of  an  advertisement.  But  these  are  mere  wounds  to  the 
spirit.  It  is  the  physical  nuisance  which  will  first  render 
itself  insufferable.  The  advertiser,  having  worked  to  the  full 
surprise,  shock,  disgust,  and  weariness,  now  finds  it  necessary 
to  be  more  and  more  insistent,  emphatic,  and  clamorous. 
The  noise  that  has  deafened  must  be  made  louder.  The 
circus-man  that  coaxed  now  threatens,  he  button-holes,  he 
blackmails,  he  Hes  unflinchingly.  What  is  worse,  the  adver- 
tiser brazenly  takes  up  more  and  more  of  the  public's  time. 
His  circulars,  in  envelopes  insidiously  plain  and  duly  stamped, 
must  be  cleared  away  by  the  shovelful.  A  clerk  must  be 
employed  to  keep  ^^ personal  representatives''  away  from  the 
busy  man's  office,  and  the  question  is  instant  with  many  a 
business  man:  ''Who  pays  for  these  discarded  advertisements 
and  rejected  advertisers;  who  pays  the  cost  of  the  discarding 
and  rejecting!"    But  he  finds  the  thing  a  nuisance  before  he 
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discovers  it  is  a  folly.  The  housekeeper  arrives  at  the  same 
conclusion  by  the  same  route.  Advertisements  once  gave 
her  useful  information  and  she  still  has  to  advertise  or  read 
advertisements  when  she  needs  a  maid,  or  has  occasional 
wants  of  the  kind.  These  are  the  sort  of  advertisements 
which  we  said  at  the  beginning  are  as  old  as  writing.  As  for 
the  other  sort,  which  once  promised  to  be  a  convenience  and  a 
time-saver,  the  housekeeper  finds  that  they  serve  no  purpose 
at  all.  Multiplied,  emphasized,  exaggerated,  they  leave  her 
in  just  the  same  place  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  fo  she  still 
has  to  make  her  own  selection.  They  do  not  help  her  when 
she  wants  to  be  helped,  and  they  are  always  a  plague.  Finally, 
hating  the  nuisance,  she  observes  that  it  is  a  costly  nuisance, 
and  begins  to  speculate  who  pays  the  costs.  Does  she  not 
herself  contribute  to  the  delivery  of  the  bills  that  cram  her 
letter-box,  and  to  the  costly  appointments  of  shops  which  are 
designed  merely  to  strike  the  eye,  and  which  yet  do  not  induce 
her  to  spend  her  money  in  one  shop  above  another,  since  her 
eye  meets  the  same  appointments  everywhere!  The  public, 
in  short  is  annoyed  at  being  waylaid  by  a  circus-man  at  every 
comer,  and  the  annoyance  is  an  impulse  to  the  following 
reasoning:  ^^I,  the  pubHc,  can  pay  no  more  than  I  ever  did  for 
the  maintenance  of  circuses;  therefore,  since  there  are  more 
circuses  than  before,  they  must  be  poorer  circuses,  and  I  get 
less  for  my  money  whatever  tent  I  enter.'' 

Accordingly  the  writer  has  no  need  to  protest  that  he 
writes  without  any  attempt  to  effect  a  change,  and  that  he 
merely  points  out  how  things  are  going — non  suasor  agendi 
sed  acti  index, 

C.  W.  Stanley 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  LAYMAN 

TN  recent  issues  of  various  magazines  there  have  appeared 
many  articles  deahng  with  relations  as  at  present  exist- 
ing between  the  church  and  the  people.  Some  write  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  and  religio- 
analyst,  while  others  survey  their  fellowmen  over  the  edge 
of  the  pulpit.  All  admit  that  something  is  wrong  and  all 
attribute  a  different  cause.  The  layman  also  admits  that 
something  is  wrong,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  causes 
attributed  do  really  underlie  the  apparently  widening  gap 
between  the  altar  and  the  office. 

Modern  Christendom,  as  viewed  from  another  planet, 
would  present  an  aspect  of  diversion  and  differentiation — a 
small  group  of  devout  men,  a  larger  one  of  blandly  interested 
adherents,  and  a  multitude  whose  interest  had  waned,  if 
indeed  it  had  ever  been  aroused.  There  would  appear  a 
wrangle  of  creeds,  a  rivalry  of  sects,  and  the  flowering  of  a 
multitude  of  new  beliefs  out  of  the  ^^dry  bones  of  worn  out 
theologies ;''  some  cultivating  a  super-developed  ego  to  the 
exclusion  of  deeper  interests;  others  retiring  to  avoid  the 
shocks  of  the  world;  others  unloading  their  short-comings  in 
the  lap  of  a  wise  and  subtle  doctrine,  others  trimming  their 
sails  and  steering  a  successful  worldly  course,  close-hauled  to 
the  winds  of  rectitude,  some  building  their  social  sphere  out 
of  their  temples;  and  others  madly  reversing  this  proceeding. 
Add  to  this  a  sectarian  rivalry,  carried  heroically  into  the 
yellow  plains  of  China  and  the  jungles  of  central  Africa  with 
a  vim  and  assiduity  that  emulates  the  most  progressive  busi- 
ness policy.  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  church  to-day  as  seen 
at  long  range. 

Consider  now  the  modern  man  to  whom  the  centuries 
have  yielded  so  many  of  their  mysteries.  He  is  primarily 
intellectual — ^not  the  ^motional  being  to  whom  the  ancient 
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church  made  its  first  offerings.  Emotion,  because  it  is  deep 
and  not  naturally  understandable,  is,  in  fact,  something 
which  he  must  rigidly  exclude  from  his  mental  processes.  It  is 
too  dangerous.  He  is  tutored  from  his  earliest  years  in  prepar- 
ation for  the  conflict  not  of  creeds  or  churches,  but  of  life. 
His  qualities  and  abilities  are  nurtured  for  the  coming  struggle, 
and  should  he  fail,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  training.  He  is  at 
heart  a  pragmatist,  and  his  difficulties  will  not  be  in  the  adop- 
tion of  ideals.  He  is  prone  to  be  contemptuous  about  what 
he  does  not  understand,  because,  indeed,  he  understands  so 
much.  He  is  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  his  delight  is  in  the  arena 
of  business  or  science.  Humanly  speaking  he  is,  if  we  except 
his  emotional  nature,  complete,  even  though  he  has  not  yet 
learned  that  he  is  as  yet  incomplete.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
present,  the  actual  insistent  present,  and  his  life  allows  no 
time  for  the  contemplation  of  the  future. 

The  difficulty  of  such  a  man  is  to  realize  the  need  of 
religion.  What  can  the  church  do  for  him,  he  asks,  that  he 
cannot  do  for  himself.  Lacking  the  seed  of  spirituality,  how 
can  he  bear  the  flower  ? 

He  would  probably  argue  thus:  *^I  don^t  pretend  to  be 
any  better  than  my  neighbour,  but  am  I  not  as  good  ?  I 
do  not  profess  certain  behefs  that  he  professes,  but  I  do 
business  with  him  and  don't  find  that  his  beliefs  affect  matters 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  both  run  straight  and  play  the 
game.  He  is  no  happier  than  I,  and  indeed  is  restricted  from 
certain  things  which  help  me  to  enjoy  life  and  don't  make 
me  selfish.  I  give  away  as  much  as  he  does — in  fact  more — 
and  I  am  not  so  exacting  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  I 
help.  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  join  the  church  but  my  friend 
has  never  convinced  me  as  to  what  it  has  done  for  him.  One 
naturally  feels  what  one  should  or  should  not  do,  and  without 
a  sermon,  and  I  cannot  beheve  that  my  future  after  death — 
if  I  have  any  future — will  be  materially  affected  because  I 
did  not  accept  something  which  I  cannot  understand  and  of 
which  I  feel  no  need." 
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The  problem  of  the  church  to-day  is  the  man  who  feels 
no  need.  Dr.  Schoonmaker  holds  that  the  error  of  the  church 
is  in  its  aspiration  to  power,  while  Dr.  Gavan  Duffy  blames 
its  alliance  with  men  of  wealth  for  whom  practically  a  new 
course  of  Christianity  has  been  evolved.  These  are  to  all 
purposes  identical  arguments. 

But  the  man  of  to-day  observes  the  church  with  its 
diversified  sects,  new  born  to  satisfy  the  varying  needs  of 
varying  temperaments,  and  asks  himself  whether  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  could  draw  together  a  personal  following 
were  he  to  evolve  some  brand  new  sect  of  his  own. 

The  burden  of  the  church  has  resulted  in  the  opening 
of  multifarious  by-ways,  and  these  all  testify  to  one  all  im- 
portant theory.  The  purpose  of  religion  being,  in  the  first 
instance,  ^Ho  bind  together, '^  is  it  not  possible  that  an  inter- 
pretation which  came  like  a  flame  to  the  men  of  the  first 
century,  may  be  less  convincing  and  less  adapted  to  the  men 
of  the  twentieth  ?  A  heretical  suggestion,  say  you !  But  is 
it? 

Consider  the  apostles.  Men  of  emotional  fidelity,  emerg- 
ing from  the  shadow  of  the  rule  of  the  prophets,  with  the 
mark  of  blood  above  the  lintels  of  their  doors.  This  un- 
watered  soil  was  of  prodigal  fertility,  needing  but  some 
mysterious  rain  to  make  it  blossom.  The  rain  descended,  and 
these  untutored  minds,  suddenly  initiated  into  great  wonders, 
immortalized  themselves  on  papyrus.  Out  of  their  records 
sprang  that  priestly  order  which  has  lived  till  to-day,  an 
order  which  naturally  enough  has  striven  to  keep  alight  the 
transcendant  flame.  The  axioms,  the  postulates,  the  very 
fibre  of  religious  tenet  and  administration,  have  altered  little 
in  nineteen  centuries,  but  the  Galilean  fisherman  and  the 
Judean  shepherd  have  evolved  into  the  modern  man. 

And  should  it  be  argued,  as  it  is  valiantly  argued,  that 
the  glory  of  the  church  is  its  unswerving  loyalty  to  its  first 
magnificent  manifestation,  it  may  still  be  held  by  those  who 
would  like  to  accept  that  which  often  seems  so  profitless, 
that  the  divine  truth  must  be  great  enough  to  tune  its  message 
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to  the  receiver  of  the  modern  analytical  mind,  and  substitute 
an  intellectual  and  sociological  appeal  for  its  first  emotional 
revelation. 

It  is  a  curious  tribute  that  the  revolt  of  man  from  what 
might  be  called  the  Athanasian  doctrine,  has  not  resulted  in 
any  entire  discarding  of  creed.  There  still  moves  in  his  heart 
the  eternal  question,  and  to  answer  it  the  twentieth  century 
has  fabricated  a  medley  of  rehgious  invitations.  The  reformed 
drunkard  shouts  the  menace  of  the  bar-room,  the  evangelist 
assails  the  camp  meeting  till  it  sways  in  an  abandonment  of 
emotional  frenzy,  and  the  Anglican  priest  hears  confession. 
But  the  modern  man,  critical  and  analytical,  examines  himself 
when  the  mood  has  passed  and  whispers  '^Cui  bono.''  Oddly 
enough  he  has  already  accomplished  most  of  the  admonitions. 
But  he  has  not  yet  achieved  the  great  surrender. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  think  that  many  are  deterred 
from  joining  the  church  by  any  limitation  and  inefficiency  of 
the  priesthood.  Our  modernist  is  too  practical  to  expect 
priesthood  to  produce  a  vital  and  temperamental  change  in 
those  who,  whatever  else  they  lack,  need  no  conversion; 
nor  does  he  cynically  compare  the  practice  of  some  of  his 
acquaintances  with  their  weekly  profession  of  faith.  He  is 
still  too  human  and  too  wise  to  saddle  upon  any  creed  the 
delinquencies  of  some  of  its  adherents.  Nor  does  he  bother 
about  the  funds,  property,  and  ecclesiastical  power  of  the 
church.  These  he  thinks  are  the  reasonable  appanages  of 
age.  But  when — being  of  clean  life  and  mind  and  morals — 
he  asks  the  church  how  Christianity  will  benefit  and  transform 
him,  and  learns  that  it  will  benefit  and  transform  only  his 
views  of  present  and  future  life,  and  that  through  natural 
morality  he  has  already  executed  all  priestly  commands  save 
one — the  modernist  questions  whether  a  complete  self  sur- 
render to  the  Man  of  Nazareth  would  be  more  than  a  method 
of  establishing  a  spiritual  deposit  to  be  drawn  on  in  the  rare 
case  of  future  need,  and,  without  knowing  it,  balances 
Christianity  against  the  straight  cut  doctrine  of  Confucianism, 
void  of  any  threat  of  punishment  or  promise  of  reward. 
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Orthodoxy  is  primarily  a  matter  of  environment  and 
heredity,  and  since  women  are  temperamentally  the  more 
traditional  and  emotional  they  are  also  the  more  orthodox. 
The  church,  being  largely  supported  by  women,  has  sub- 
consciously, up  to  the  present  time,  left  this  situation  to  a 
great  extent  unanalysed  and  has  devoted  to  it  but  little  more 
than  admonishment,  and  admonishment  is  not,  in  the  language 
of  the  day,  a  drawing  card.  Thus,  the  often  unmodulated 
actions  and  examples  of  men  who  have  thrown  doctrine  and 
tradition  to  the  winds,  the  better  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
worthy  cause,  have  a  deeper  influence  on  the  minds  of  their 
fellows  than  ecclesiastical  precepts  and  revelations — vide  the 
Salvation  Army. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  present  ramifications  of 
religious  orders,  now  so  multiplied  as  to  appeal  to  every 
difference  of  spiritual  hunger.  This  in  itseff  is  a  sign  of  the 
times.  But  the  modernist,  viewing  at  every  turn  these  manifold 
offerings — these  evidences  that  the  church  is  a  little  more 
than  willing  to  meet  him  half  way,  if  he  will  only  state  exactly 
what  he  wants — ^hesitates  to  commit  himseff  to  any  given 
doctrine,  lest  a  more  suitable  one  be  available  around  the 
corner. 

And  though  it  may  be  urged  that  the  very  anxiety  of 
the  church  to  adapt  herself  to  changing  humanity  has  resulted 
in  a  moderation  of  her  pristine  rigidity,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
to  be  feared  that  she  has  lost  the  trail  which,  by  its  simplicity 
and  directness,  leads  straight  to  the  human  heart.  Never, 
surely,  had  she  a  more  magnificent  opportunity  than  in  these 
days  when  men  are  so  deeply  pondering  and  regretting  the 
apparently  widening  breach. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  modernist,  whatever  his  assumption 
of  independence,  cannot  proceed  further  without  the  church, 
and  he  knows  it.  All  his  arguments  to  the  contrary  have 
failed,  and  the  hunger  of  his  soul  still  remains  unsoothed 
by  science  and  art,  unappeased  by  material  power  and  progress. 
He  may  during  his  fife  shun  what  he  terms  the  iucubns  of 
religion,  but  he  cannot  face  death  without  a  whispered  appeal 
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into  the  unknown.  He  swears  by  the  God  he  doubts  and  is 
ushered  out  of  existence  by  a  priesthood  he  neglects. 

A  curious  problem  exists — in  which  men  are  better,  wiser, 
more  tender  and  generous  than  before,  and  yet  without  pro- 
fessed allegiance  to  the  fountain  head  of  wisdom  and  tender- 
ness. The  memorial  affection  with  which  we  turn  back  to 
our  mother's  knee  is  founded  on  that  which  is  deeper  than 
sentiment,  and  it  is  remembrance  of  the  past  rather  than 
any  minatory  future  which  prompts  our  best  actions. 

The  result  is  curious.  The  code  runs  parallel  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  it  is  not  the  sermon  itself.  The 
thinking  modernist  does  much  that  God  would  have  him  do, 
but  not  because  God  would  have  it.  He  is  in  many  respects 
an  anomalous  Christian,  one  who  lacks  Christ.  His  traditions 
are  civic  and  constitutional,  not  religious.  He  has  more 
pride  in  announcing  his  country  than  his  creed,  because  he 
imagines  his  country  has  done  more  for  him.  He  is  blind  to 
the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  great  civilizer. 

Such  is  the  modernist — decent,  well-meaning,  slightly 
cynical,  exacting,  jealous  of  his  rights,  a  religio-perfectionist, 
impatient  and  overworked.  He  cannot  be  driven  and  is 
restless  under  the  bit.  He  is  amenable  chiefly  to  two  influ- 
ences, rivalry  and  example.  It  is  on  the  latter  that  the  church 
of  the  future  must  lean. 

The  aspirations  of  all  historical  periods  are  expressed  in 
stone,  pigment,  poetry,  and  marble,  and  these  productions 
constitute  the  spiritual  legacies  of  the  ages.  When  Phidias 
carved  a  calm  eyed  Jupiter,  when  Giotto  painted  his  angelic 
Madonnas,  and  Dante  led  the  minds  of  men  into  the  abyss  of 
his  Inferno,  each  gave  vent  to  that  which  was  not  only  felt 
by  millions  but  also  moved  them  mightily.  Ancient  and 
mediaeval  art  revealed  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  soul.  In 
later  days,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Whittier,  Whitman,  Words- 
worth, and  Longfellow  maintained  a  spiritual  communion  with 
the  Deity  that  coloured  their  work  and  made  it  a  homelike 
and  intimate  thing  to  multitudes.  But  the  poet,  the  sculptor, 
and  the  painter  of  to-day  have  divorced  themselves  from  the 
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interpretation  of  religion,  simply  because  their  audiences  lack 
that  certain  capability  of  passion  without  which  there  can 
be  no  abandonment  or  intensity  of  faith.  The  passionless 
man,  if  intellectual,  is  perforce  critical,  whether  consciously 
or  subconsciously,  and  the  critic  cannot  by  the  sole  means  of 
a  finite  intelligence  achieve  belief  in  the  infinite. 

It  is  in  many  devout  minds  that  the  war  of  the  world 
will  result  in  the  turning  of  many  to  Christ.  The  layman, 
and  not  the  cleric,  will  decide  this.  But  it  is  written  in  history 
that  religion  is  the  cause  rather  than  the  result  of  war.  Maho- 
met drove  home  his  tenets  at  the  sword  point,  the  Crusaders 
beheld  a  mysterious  cross  flaming  in  the  sky,  and  the  pigs^ 
fat  on  the  British  cartridge  fomented  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
When  the  tumult  of  the  great  war  dies,  there  will  be  millions 
in  whose  hearts  is  either  the  flush  of  a  physical  victory  or 
the  grim  despair  of  defeat.  What  deeper  mockery  can  there 
be  than  that  of  nations  locked  in  a  death  grip,  while  from 
opposing  batteries  and  trenches  rises  the  appeal  for  aid  from 
a  mutually  worshipped  deity  ?  Truly  the  modernist  has  cause 
to  hesitate. 

All  religious  revivals  have  been  protests,  in  which  an 
outraged  and  public  sense  has  developed  its  leader.  Buddha 
revolted  at  a  debased  Brahmanism  that  strengthened  a  danger- 
ous priesthood  while  it  imposed  extravagant  sacrifices  on  a 
helpless  laity.  Christ  nerved  the  martyr  against  both  the 
weight  of  Judaism  and  the  debauchery  of  the  worshippers  of 
Diana.  Luther  smote  a  papacy  that  flourished  on  dispensa- 
tions and  the  Covenanters  outlived  their  persecutors  in 
Highland  glens.  In  every  case  the  protest  won  out,  because 
it  was  registered  against  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  personal 
vice.  But  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  war,  which  being  of 
human  passion  is  non-eradicable,  it  is  difficult  for  the  reformer 
to  choose  his  object  of  attack.  The  world  is  more  generous, 
of  more  moderate  life,  quicker  to  appreciate  and  more  loath 
to  blame.  The  weapon  may  be  as  keen,  but  the  target  is  less 
obvious.  And,  in  fact,  during  latter  years,  the  process  of 
influence  has  been  reversed.    What  was  once  objective  is  now 
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suggestive.  We  are  drawn  to  individuals  rather  than  herded 
by  them  into  desired  routes,  and  the  hght  that  burns  clearest 
to  modern  eyes  is  not  that  which  flames  in  the  pulpit,  but  that 
which  glows  steadily  in  a  pure  and  ordered  life. 

The  rationalism  of  Liebnitz,  Wolff,  and  Lessing  has  had 
its  day.  There  is  no  need  for  it  in  a  time  when  man  is  asked 
to  believe  in  himself,  if  in  nothing  else.  The  inspirational 
character  of  the  scriptures  is  not  a  stumbling-block  if  they  have 
fortified  a  Cranmer  and  spurred  a  Livingstone.  The  warfare 
of  science  and  theology  is  at  an  end,  leaving  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  truth  and  a  lessened  weight  of  dogma,  and  there  is 
to-day  less  reason  for  spiritual  despair  than  when  Ruskin 
wrote,  ^^I  do  not  wonder  at  what  men  suffer,  but  I  wonder 
often  at  what  they  lose.^^ 

It  would  now  appear  to  the  layman  that  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  church  of  to-day  is  to  reduce  the  terrific  contrasts 
of  modern  life,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  gospel  will  ever 
reach  the  man  whose  principal  consciousness  is  that  of  glaring 
inequalities.  If  it  is  hard  for  the  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  must  it  not  be  still  more  difficult  for 
those  to  whom  circumstance  has  denied  comfort  and  com- 
petence ?  The  wise  missionary  does  not  attempt  to  preach 
to  a  hungry  heathen. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  on  what  might  be  termed 
the  soapiness  of  manner  which  reflects  the  unctuous  entity 
of  some  who  are  professionally  religious,  or  on  the  austerity 
of  others.  These  attributes  are  only  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  an  individuality,  and  they  existed  in  concealment 
before  the  declaration  of  belief.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
suspicion  of  the  modernist  that  religion  is,  per  se,  out  of  tune 
with  much  that  is  exhilarating  and  joyous.  The  attitude  of 
the  church  to  the  stage  has,  for  instance,  much  to  answer  for. 
And  while  Puritanism  may  have  nourished  the  sterner  virtues 
of  life,  it  has  failed  to  synchronize  itself  with  an  age  of  broad- 
ening S3anpathies. 

On  what  ground,  then,  may  church  and  modernist  meet  ? 
Dean  Farrar  in  his  ^^ History  of  Free  Thought'^  says,  ^'If 
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intellectual  means  are  sought ....  it  is  philosophy  to  which 
we  must  look  to  supply  it;  the  philosophy  which  recalls  man 
to  the  natural  realism  of  the  heart.''  Surely  this  realism  is 
the  opportunity  of  the  church.  ^^The  doubter,"  Farrar  con- 
tinues, ^^  accepts  Christ  as  a  teacher  and  king,  but  not  a 
priest.  His  work  is  to  inculcate  a  higher  type  of  morality — 
not  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  redemption.'' 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  modernist  is  willing  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  admittedly  noble  teachings  of  Christ  but 
questions  the  necessity  of  redemption.  And  it  is  at  the  angle 
of  redemption  that  the  trail  divides.  The  capacity  of  being 
conscious  of  sin  is  often  due  to  some  cataclysm  of  sorrow, 
loss,  or  peril.  A  spiritual  condition  is  necessary  before  the 
avowal  of  faith.  We  have,  in  other  words,  to  grasp  the  super- 
natural and  make  it  naturally  our  own.  If  we  consider  the 
riddle  of  life,  this  should  not  be  diflScult,  but  experience  has, 
nevertheless,  proved  that  a  profession  of  belief  is  not  usually 
the  outcome  of  prosperity. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  church  was  the  greatest  factor  in 
secular  morals  and  ethics.  To  be  accepted  as  respectable 
and  desirable,  it  was  necessary  to  attend  church.  Religious 
subjects  were  matters  of  general  conversation,  and  the  parson 
had  more  than  merely  clerical  influence.  The  Protestant 
Church  of  to-day  is,  in  America,  a  factor  in  neither  legisla- 
tion nor  education,  that  is  if  one  excepts  the  Sunday  School. 
It  is  represented  neither  in  parliament,  congress,  senate,  nor 
on  the  bench.  Internal  diversions  have  so  weakened  its 
powers  that  it  cannot  combat  the  social  evil  by  any  sustained 
and  simultaneous  action.  It  exercises  no  benign  influence  on 
art  or  literature.  It  is  potentially  powerful  but  actually 
inactive. 

This  is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mighty 
army  waiting  to  be  led.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  modernist 
is  a  quick  humanity.  It  is  immaterial  whether  he  is  an 
agnostic.  The  quality,  the  attribute,  the  thing  to  work  with, 
is  there,  and  with  it  the  world  can  be  vastly  bettered.  What 
one  shall  call  it  does  not  matter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  religion 
a  cassock  is  not  necessary. 
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Picture  a  situation  in  which  the  laws  of  a  nation  favour 
in  their  administration  one  body  of  men  rather  than  another, 
or  if  that  appear  too  extreme,  a  situation  in  which  one  body, 
through  greater  wealth  and  ability,  is  able  to  profit  more 
by  existing  laws;  picture  also  a  condition  in  which  immortal- 
ity is  discussed  on  one  day  of  the  week  only,  and  then  by  a 
group  professionally  removed  from  the  material  and  com- 
mercial life  of  the  people,  as  well  as  from  most  of  their  pleasures 
and  diversions;  in  which  the  privilege  of  charity  is  exercised 
by  the  few  and  not  by  the  many;  in  which  prostitution  is 
countenanced  on  the  demand  of  the  lowest  type  of  citizen; 
whose  vote  is  annually  exacted  therefor,  and  the  illegitimate 
child  is  branded  with  an  unearned  stigma,  in  which  the 
killing  race  for  wealth  is  for  so  many  the  focus  of  existence, 
in  which  the  ineffable  days  of  youth  are  hurried  by  for  an 
early  plunge  into  the  effort  of  life,  and  poise,  rest,  and  peace 
are  forgotten  in  the  struggle. 

Does  not  such  a  condition  weaken  a  nation  and  strike 
at  every  sturdy  root  ?  It  exists,  and  here  is  the  opportunity 
of  the  church.  Were  the  church  to  set  aside  the  clash  of 
dogma  and  the  rivalry  of  creed  and,  coming  forth  from  the 
cloister  and  sanctuary  say  to  the  world,  which  is  the  modern- 
ist— These  things  exist  and  it  is  monstrous  that  they  should 
exist,  and  the  voice  of  the  priest  and  even  his  example  cannot 
banish  them;  but  with  you  all  things  are  possible;  and  since 
you  are  strong  and  wise  and  know  the  path  that  leads  to  your 
brother's  door,  will  you  not  help  us  shoulder  part  of  a  burden 
that  is  too  heavy  for  us  alone,  because  it  is  time  the  world 
were  sweet  and  clean  again  ?  If  the  church  were  to  say  this, 
there  would  be  such  a  response  as  would  amaze  even  the  church 
itself.  Social  service  halts  not  at  the  threshold  of  the  poor. 
It  affects  the  whole  method  and  colour  of  life,  and  is  as  many 
sided  as  humanity  itself.  And  because  to  be  human  is  to 
carry  within  us  some  rare  and  mysterious  spark  of  divinity, 
it  is  toward  this  broad  and  magnificent  field  of  service  that 
the  modernist  awaits  the  call  of  the  church. 

Alan  Sullivan 


"ART  THOU  WEAKY,  ART  THOU 
LANGUID  " 

LATINE    REDDITUM 

Laborasne,  languescisne, 

Conflictatus  es? 
'^  Apud  me  est,"  inquit  lUe, 
''  Requies.'^ 

Suntne  signa  quibus  mihi 

Videatur  dux? 
Cicatrices  quinque  sunt  quas 
Fecit  crux. 

Estne  illi  diadema 

Regem  nuncupans? 
Valde  est,  spinarum,  frontem 
Lacerans. 

Quaerens,  sequens  ilium,  quidnam 

Hie  laturus  sum? 
Luctum,  lacrymas,  laborem 
Plurimum 

Usque  complectenti  ilium 

Quae  postremo  sors? 
Labor  actus,  dolor  victus, 
Victa  mors. 

Repelletne  me  poscentem 

Ut  accipiat? 
Non  dum  coelum  manet,  non  dum 
Terra  stat. 

Fidem  pro  fide  servabit 

Benedicens  me? 
Clamant  sanctae  voces — '^  Bene- 
dicette!" 

W.  D.  LeSueur 
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DRAWN  SHUTTERS:  A  Volume  of  Poems. 

Beatrice  Redpath.  John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head,  London,  and  the 
Oxford  Press,  Toronto,  1915. 

The  University  Magazine  extends  its  most  cordial  congratulations  to 
Beatrice  Redpath  (Mrs.  W.  Redpath)  on  the  appearance  of  this  volume 
of  exquisite  verse.  Mrs.  Redpath  has  been  for  some  time  a  contributor  to 
this  and  other  magazines,  but  the  present  volume  is  the  first  publication  of 
her  work  in  book  form.  The  title  selected,  Drawn  Shutters,  admirably 
conveys  the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  work.  The  poems  represent  precisely 
that  mood  of  quiet  reflection  which  comes  when  the  house  is  darkened  and 
the  shutters  drawn  against  the  afternoon  sun,  and  when  the  noises  of  the 
street  outside  fall  subdued  and  broken  on  the  ear.  One  turns  from  the 
glare  and  noise  of  the  world  without  to  muse  upon  the  thought  within. 

The  poems  in  the  volume  are  of  various  lengths,  but  of  an  equal  excel- 
lence. Some  of  them  are  exquisite  little  gems,  embodied  in  a  few  lines, 
and  yet  presenting  pictures  of  a  singular  and  striking  beauty.     Thus: — 

daisies. 
White  daisies  which  are  swept 

By  winds  that  softly  blow, 
They  are  the  tears  by  little  children  wept 

And  now  in  pastures  grow. 

THE    SEA. 

The  sea  is  kind — it  giveth  rest 

To  those  who  wearied  are. 
Canopied  by  the  crimson  west, 

And  candled  by  a  star; 
The  sea  is  kind — it  giveth  rest 

To  those  who  wearied  are. 

,  Others  of  the  poems  are  longer  and  convey  with  excellent  condensation 
a  whole  story,  not  related  in  straight  narrative,  but  by  an  indirect  sug- 
gestion which  heightens  the  artistic  power  and  effect.  Mrs.  Redpath 
seems  to  possess  instinctively  the  art  of  telling  a  story  by  implication. 
The  effect  as  seen  in  the  poignant  tragedy  of  the  poem  called  The  Mother, 
or  the  intense  feeling  in  that  entitled  In  Rebellion,  is  singularly  striking 
and  powerful. 

A  large  part  of  Mrs.  Redpath 's  work  is  instinct  with  a  tender  and  wistful 
melancholy  which  will  be  to  many  readers  its  chief  charm.  Many  of  the 
poems  seem  to  be  written,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  hush  of  the  presence  of 
death.  To  One  Lying  Dead,  restrained  and  artistic  as  it  is,  haunts  the 
imagination.  The  Little  Stone  House — it  is  the  home  of  the  dead  that  is 
meant — has  in  its  very  hush  and  stillness  the  shuddering  awesomeness  of 
death  itself.  But  the  melancholy  of  the  poems  never  passes  into  morbidity 
or  sensationalism,  and  offers  always,  even  at  its  saddest,  a  wonderful 
charm  of  beauty. 

We  are  assured  that  Mrs.  Redpath's  work  is  calculated  to  make  a 
profound  impression.    It  is  without  doubt  equal  to  the  best  that  has  yet 
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THE  CANADIAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY, 

By  W.  J.  A.  Donald. 

The  Canadian  iron  and  steel  industries  have  been  built  up  largely  by  means 
of  tariffs  and  the  granting  of  bounties.  Hence  the  author  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  analyze  the  working  of  these  methods  and  their  effect  on  Canadian 
politics  and  commercial  expansion.  The  result  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  general  economic  history  of  Canada.  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Essay. 
With  maps,  $2.00  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  HAY, 

By  William  Roscoe  Thayer. 

"  A  work  that  fills  a  long-felt  want,  and  is,  in  its  diplomatic  reference,  of 
direct  interest  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  world's  affairs." — New  York 
Tribune.     2  vols.     Illustrated.     $5.00  net. 

JOHN  MUIR'S  TRAVELS  IN  ALASKA 

A  graphic  account  of  exploration  and  adventure  written  by  the  great  natu- 
ralist just  before  his  death,  from  notes  made  during  three  trips  to  the  Far 
North.  The  work  has  been  carefully  edited  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Muir's  former  friend  and  associate,  William  Frederic  Bade,  editor  of  the 
Sierra  Club  Bulletin.     Fully  illustrated.     $2.50  net. 

A  HILLTOP  ON  THE  MARNE,  By  Mildred  Aldrich. 

Letters  written  by  an  American  whose  home  in  France  was  a  central  point 
in  the  Marne  battle.  "  Throughout  the  book  are  fine  cameos  of  courage, 
faith,  patriotism,  sublime  devotion  to  a  cause." — Boston  Transcript. 
Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 

ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  By  Stephen  Leacock. 

"  A  treatise  by  one  who  appreciates  the  necessity  of  clear  definitions,  fine 
distinctions,  precision  of  statement,  and  fairness  of  view-point." — The 
Outlook.     Revised  Edition,  $1.75  net.     Postpaid. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

In  four  volumes. 

I.  Beginnings  of  the  American  People,  by  Carl  Lotus  Becker. 

II.  Union  and  Democracy,  by  Allen  Johnson. 

III.  Expansion  and  Conflict,  by  William  E.  Dodd. 

IV.  The  New  Nation,  by  Frederic  Logan  Paxson. 

"The  history  meets,  on  the  whole,  better  than  any  other  work  of  equal  com- 
pass on  the  market,  the  needs  of  readers  who  desire  a  comperhensive  and 
well- written  narrative." — The  Nation. 

Students'  Edition,  Each  volume,  $1.25  net.     Postpaid. 

INTERVENTION  AND   COLONIZATION   IN  AFRICA, 

By  Norman  Dwight  Harris. 

"This  volume  furnishes  by  all  odds  the  most  readable  and  illuminating 
account  that  we  to-day  possess  of  the  opening  up  of  the  African  continent." 
— American  Political  Science  Review.      ^2.00  net  Postpaid. 
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been  produced  of  its  kind  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  John  Lane, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  encouragement  of  poetic  taste,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  added  another  notable  poet  to  those  already 
associated  with  the  Bodley  Head. 

RABINDRANTH  TAGORE,  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  POETRY. 

Basanta  Koomar  Roy.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Supplies  for  Occidental  readers  a  serviceable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  now  famous  Hindu  poet,  for  the  writer  of  this  small  biographical  and  cri- 
tical volume  unites  with  European  culture  the  spirit  of  interpretation  which 
is  derivable  only  from  community  of  intimate  and  kindred  feeling.  His 
analyses  of  the  phases  in  the  poet's  moral  and  artistic  development,  the 
testing  of  character  and  gifts  in  the  crucible  of  experience,  the  richness 
and  variety  of  poetical  product, — all  these  are  presented  in  compact,  yet 
graceful  form,  and  without  the  excess  in  estimating  qualities  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  Bengali.  Much  interest  may  likewise  be  found 
in  the  original  and  independent  views  of  the  poet  on  specific  conditions 
of  Western  civilization, — all  the  more  so  that  his  expression  is  quite 
unsuggestive  of  superficial  or  aggressive  paradox. 

A  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  LITERATURE. 

Marcus  Southwell  Dimsdale  (in  series  of  Short  Histories  of  the  Liter- 
atures of  the  World,  edited  hy  Edmund  Gosse).  London,  William 
Heinemann.     549  pp.,  six  shillings. 
The  series  in  which  this  volume    appears  is  already  well  known  to 
students  and  the  reading  public.     The  present  volume  follows  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  general  editor  who  aims  that  each  work  shall  be  detailed 
and  accurate  enough  to  satisfy  the  scholar  at  the  same  time  that  it  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  main  features  of  the  development  of  each  national  literature.     When 
we  remember  to  what  an  extent  the  ideas  and  style  of  our  own  great 
authors  are  derived  from  the  writers  who  used  the  Latin  language,  we 
think  that  all  readers  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  main 
facts  of  Latin  literature,  and  in  this  book  they  will  find  the  kind  of  guidance 
and  instruction  which  they  desire. 

POEMS. 

G.  K.  Chesterton.  Burns  &  Oates,  1915.  156  pp.,  5  shillings. 
This  is  not  a  final  but  a  typical  collection,  as  living  as  the  excellent 
portrait  which  at  once  challenges  and  heartens  us  from  the  frontispiece. 
The  frank  antagonisms  and  prejudices,  the  generous  sympathies;  the  flash 
of  rapier-play,  the  flash  of  the  cleaving  swordstroke ;  the  phrase  of  perfect 
simplicity,  the  phrase  whose  knot  is  half-untied  and  half-cut;  the  irresistible 
and  unresisted  pun;  pure  ragging  and  pure  poetry; — to  count  the  different 
facets,  all  bright,  would  be  almost  to  count  the  pages  of  the  book  or  the 
aspects  of  its  Protean  author. 
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Was  Benham  a  hero,  a  knight  errant,  or  just  an  ass?    It  is 

worth  reading 

THE  RESEARCH  MAGNIFICENT 

to  find  out.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  latest  and  most  remarkable  story. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  didn't  care  what  happened  so  long  as  he  lived,  or  tried 
to  live  "  the  noble  life."  He  failed  of  his  main  object,  but  his  success  or  failure  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  review,  which  is  one  of  dozens  acclaiming  this  as  Mr. 
Wells'  greatest  success: — 

"A  rather  wonderful  book.  It  is  troubling,  as  we 
have  said,  but  the  idea  behind  it  is  magnificent, 
multitudinous,  and  deeply,  very  deeply,  signi- 
ficant. And  what  inexhaustible  material  for 
debate  lies  between  its  covers !  It  runs  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  aspiration  since  the  world 
began.     Was    Benham    another    Knight    of    La 


Mancha,  another  Christian  struggling  toward 
the  Celestial  City,  another  Peter  the  Hermit 
rousing  men  to  the  freeing  of  the  Holy  Places  ? 
Or  was  he  an  ass,  sublime,  egotistical.  Inspired, 
if  you  will,  but  just — an  ass?" 

— Montreal  Daily  Star. 


A  FAR  COUNTRY 


$1.50 


By  Winston  Churchill 

"No  one  can  afford  to  miss  reading  this,  or 
reading  it  can  fail  to  be  interested.  The  themes 
Mr.  Churchill  handles  are  the  big  themes  con- 
fronting us  all,  and  in  the  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  his  characters,  he  indicates  energies 
and  developments  that  are  nation-wide.  It 
touches  on  what  is  vital.  .  .  .and  it  will  help  in 
no  small  degree  to  broaden  our  thought  and  clarify 
our  vision.  Many  people  read  'The  Inside  of 
the  Cup,'  but  'A  Far  Country'  should  reach  a 
wider  audience." — New  York  Times. 


OLD  DELABOLE 


$1.50 


By  Eden  Phillpotts 

A  critic,  in  reviewing  "Brunei's  Tower," 
remarked  that  it  would  seem  that  Eden  Phillpotts 
is  now  doing  the  best  work  of  his  career.  There 
was  sufficient  argument  for  this  contention  in  the 
novel  then  under  consideration  and  further 
demonstration  of  its  truth  is  found  in  "Old 
Delabole." 

THE  EXTRA  DAY  $1.25 

By  Algernon  Blackwood 

A  group  of  delightful  children  learn  to  gain  for 
themselves  an  "extra  day"  which  as  a  matter  of 
time  does  not  count;  and  this  day  is  filled  with 
beautiful  adventures.  Because  it  deals  with  the 
joyousness  of  life  this  book  will  remind  some 
readers  of  "  The  Bluebird  "  of  Maeterlinck.  This  is 
a  book  for  grown-ups. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US  $1.25 

Being  the  Diary  of  a  Canadian  Debutante 
By  "  Goosequill  " 

One  of  the  prices  Canada  has  had  to  pay  for 
her  success  has  been  the  perhaps  unconscious 
acquisition  of  self-complacency — a  quiet  satis- 
faction in  her  own  perfection.  It  remains  to 
"Goosequill"  to  hold  up  the  mirror.  The 
interest  and  strength  of  his  jeremiad  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  gives  full  credit  to  all  that  is  best  and 
most  worthy  in  Canadian  life. 


SPOON  RIVER  ANTHOLOGY     $1.25 

Thumb-nail  Sketches  of  a  Little  Town. 
By  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

This  might  very  well  be  termed  "Balzac  in  a 
nutshell."  Each  page  contains  one  epitaph 
giving  the  life-story  of  a  late  resident  of  a  small 
American  town.  Each  "departed"  tells  his 
own  story  and  the  result  is  most  uproarious  fun — 
and  some  scandal. 

PIONEERS  AMONG  THE  LOYALISTS 
IN  UPPER  CANADA  (Illustrated)    75c 

By  W.  S.  Herrington 

A  very  interesting  little  book  which  will  give 
much  pleasure  to  children  and  their  elders.  We 
are  here  given  an  insight  into  the  rough  life  of 
our  early  settlers,  and  an  account  of  their  every- 
day struggles  and  recreations. 

THE  PENTECOST  OF 
CALAMITY  50c 

By  Owen  Wister 

The  calamity  of  Germany  after  the  war — 
Germany  who  has  murdered  her  soul.  "We 
wish,"  says  the  "Outlook,"  in  commenting  on 
this  book,  "it  could  be  read  in  full  by  every 
American."  This  is  not  only  true  of  Americans; 
it  should  be  read  by  every  British  subject. 

BROWN  WATERS  $1.25 

And  Other  Sketches 

By  W.  H.  Blake 

These  are  all  sketches  of  scenes  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  Some  are  of  hunting,  some  of  fishing, 
some  of  visits  among  the  habitants,  some  of  mere 
lazy  days. 

MY  GROWING  GARDEN  $2.00 

Illustrated  in  colours. 

By  J.  H.   McFarland 

An  ideal  Christmas  present  because  the  recipient 
can  at  once  begin  planning.  It  follows  the  year 
round  from  January  and  is  intended  for  those  who 
aspire  and  are  yet  compelled  to  be  modest  as  to 
purse. 
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It  is  a  long  range  of  lyric  from  Lepanto,  surely  one  of  the  greatest  ballads 
in  English,  through  the  poems  of  love,  war  and  religion,  through  the  never 
pointless  frolic  of  the  Rhymes  for  the  Times,  to  the  dexterous  and  pregnant 
Ballades.  They  are  all  the  work  less  of  a  man  of  letters  than  of  a  man 
of  thought  and  action  who  finds  no  difficulty  with  letters,  no  matter  what 
he  wants  them  to  do,  and  who  stands  no  nonsense  from  them  if  they  are 
reluctant  or  get  in  his  way.  This  book  is  a  happy  index  (from  Antic  to 
Zeal)  of  the  restless  vitality  of  G.  K.  C. 

OXFORD  LECTURES  ON  POETRY. 

A.  C.  Bradley.     Macmillans,  1914.     395  pp.,  $2.50. 

The  re-issue  of  these  lectures,  first  published  in  1909,  is  welcome  evidence 
of  the  demand  for  fine  criticism.  Dr.  Bradley  well  described  in  his 
Shakesperean  Tragedy  ''the  faith  in  the  strength  of  which  I  venture,  with 
merely  personal  misgivings,  on  the  path  of  analytic  interpretation."  It 
calls,  he  says,  for  "that  close  familiarity,  that  native  strength  and  justice 
of  perception,  and  that  habit  of  reading  with  an  eager  mind,  which  make 
many  an  unscholarly  lover  of  Shakspere  a  far  better  critic  of  than  many 
a  Shakspere  scholar.  Such  lovers  read  a  play  more  or  less  as  if  they  were 
actors  who  had  to  study  all  the  parts ....  they  want  to  realize  fully  and 
exactly  the  inner  movements  which  produced  these  words  and  no  others, 
these  deeds  and  no  other,  at  each  particular  moment."  His  conviction 
of  the  unity  of  the  product  of  art  is  set  out  with  elaborate  care  in  the 
first  lecture :  Poetry  for  Poetry's  Sake.  This,  combined  with  the  absolute 
fidelity  of  detailed  study,  makes  him  a  true  and  valuable  interpreter. 

This  volume  contains  in  addition  to  the  Shakspere  studies  (The  Man, 
His  Theatre  and  Audience,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  The  Rejection  of 
Falstaff),  a  lecture  on  The  Sublime,  and  studies  of  HegeFs  theory  of 
Tragedy,  Wordsworth,  Shelley's  View  of  Poetry,  The  Long  Poem  in  the 
Age  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  Letters  of  Keats:  all  treated  with  finely- 
dividing  scholarship  and  revealing  sympathy. 

DELIVERANCE:   THE    FREEING   OF   THE   SPIRIT   IN    THE 
ANCIENT  WORLD. 

Henry  Oshorn  Taylor.  Macmillans,  1915.  294  pp.,  $L25. 
Dr  Taylor  has  already  laid  the  world  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
studies  in  ancient  and  medieval  thought.  In  this  book  he  gives  the  fruit 
of  much  quiet  thinking  over  the  materials  gathered  in  the  long  preparation 
for  his  larger  books.  The  central  theme  is  the  effort  of  the  human  spirit 
in  all  ages  towards  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  life,  in  which  is  to  be 
found  such  freedom  as  man  may  compass.  '*  The  content  which  the 
common  man  finds  in  his  daily  work  or  occupation  is  his  practical  adjust- 
ment.    The  strenuous  man  proceeds  more  vigorously,  and  the  high-minded 
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LARSON'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  LAURENCE  M.  LARSON,  University  of  Illinois.      (American 
Historical  Series.)     $1.40. 

FISH'S  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY. 

By  CARL  RUSSELL  FISH,  University  of  Wisconsin.     (American 
Historical  Series.)     $2.25.    Library  Edition,  $2.75. 

LIPPMANN'S  THE  STAKES  OF  DIPLOMACY. 
By  WALTER  LIPPMANN.    $1.25  net. 

bOcher's  plane  analytic  geometry. 

By  MAXIME  BOCHER,  Harvard  University.    $1.60. 

TOWNSEND'S  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  COMPLEX  VARIABLE. 

By  E.  J.  TOWNSEND,  University  of  Illinois.    (American  Mathe- 
matical Series.)     $4.00. 

HOLT'S  THE  FREUDIAN  WISH:  ITS  PLACE  IN  ETHICS. 
By  EDWIN  B.  HOLT,  Harvard  University.    $1.25  net. 

MORGAN'S  MECHANISM  OF  MENDELIAN  HEREDITY. 
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man  more  ideally,  trying  to  accomplish  what  seems  best  to  do,  or  attain, 
or  be.  This  endeavour  constitutes  his  working  satisfaction :  herein  lies  the 
spirit  of  freedom — his  freedom  to  fulfil  his  nature,  his  release  from  fear, 
his  actual  adjustment  with  life  and  the  eternal  ways.'* 

This  is  the  clue  to  the  speculations  in  which  humanity  has  sought  to 
envisage  life  in  some  redeeming  perspective.  It  is  traced  in  chapters  of 
wisdom  reflecting  with  sympathy  upon  knowledge,  linking  the  thought 
of  Chaldea  and  Egypt  and  China;  of  Buddha  and  Zarathushtra;  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets;  of  Homer  and  Pindar  and  the  tragedians;  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle;  of  Alexandria  and  Rome;  of  Jesus  and  Paul  and  Augustine  — 
the  whole  a  luminous  study  of  human  personality  revealed  in  the  most 
characteristic  exercise  of  its  spirit. 

"  A  little  book  not  intended  to  be  learned,"  nor  needing  learning  to  be 
understood;  but  enclosing  with  its  clear  wide  horizons  a  real  enlightenment. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  HAY. 

William  Roscoe  Thayer.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1915.  2  vols.,  904 
pp.,  $5.00. 

This  is  an  admirable  and  interesting  work  which  takes  its  place  at 
once  as  one  of  the  most  notable  publications  of  the  year.  The  name  of 
John  Hay  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  interest  of  the  subject  matter  both 
for  English  and  American  readers,  and  the  name  of  Professor  Thayer  is 
an  equal  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  treatment.  The  life  of  John 
Hay  brings  us  into  contact  with  the  men  who  made  history  in  America 
during  the  last  half  century,  from  the  time  when  Hay  as  a  young  lawyer 
from  Illinois  became  assistant  private  secretary  to  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
the  days  of  his  concluding  fame  as  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  diplomat  of 
international  prominence  and  the  negotiator  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaties.  For  American  readers  not  the  least  interesting  chapters  of  the 
book  are  those  which  deal  with  the  Civil  war  period.  Professor  Thayer 
very  wisely  makes  no  attempt  to  tell  his  history  of  the  war,  even  in  outline, 
but  the  citations  from  Hay's  letters  and  other  material  of  the  period  gives 
us  an  intimate  view  of  the  White  House  and  its  Chief  of  absorbing  interest. 
With  each  new  contribution  to  his  biography  the  lonely  figure  of  Lincoln 
rises  to  greater  heights;  and  the  glimpses  afforded  by  Hay's  correspond- 
ence are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

But  for  British  readers  at  the  present  hour  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  work  are  the  concluding  portions  of  Vol.  II  which  deal  with 
international  politics  and  in  particular  with  the  designs  of  Germany  upon 
South  America,  and  upon  the  United  States  itself.  Professor  Thayer's 
description  of  John  Hay's  attitude  towards  the  Kaiser  may  well  bear 
quotation.  *'  He  was  not  deceived  into  mistaking  the  Emperor's  bustle 
in  politics,  art,  literature,  and  religion  for  greatness.     But  although  he 
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smiled  he  recognized  that  such  a  monarch,  working  upon  such  a  people 
as  the  German  might  become  a  danger  to  civilization,  and  when,  before 
Hay  died,  the  Kaiser  took  to  '  rattling  his  scabbard  *  too  frequently,  the 
Statesman  of  Peace  had  no  longer  any  delusions  as  to  the  Emperor  of  war. 
Only  after  the  German  Kaiser  had  forced  his  atrocious  war  upon  the 
world  in  1914  did  his  efforts  in  the  United  States  proclaim  that  they  had 
built  up  an  organization  so  powerful  that  it  would  compel  the  American 
government  to  do  their  bidding,  which  was  his." 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

Gregor  Alexinsky.     Translated  hy  Bernard  Miall.     T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
357  pp.,  10s  6d. 

No  one  who  wishes  to  understand  all  that  the  Great  War  means  to 
our  Eastern  Allies  can  afford  to  dispense  with  a  study  of  this  book,  which 
supplements  the  same  author's  recently  published  Modern  Russia. 

In  wonderfully  clear  and  vigorous  language  the  writer  reveals  to  us 
the  aspirations  of  all  the  various  nationalities  and  political  parties,  which 
struggle  to  realize  their  ideals  in  the  vast  Russian  Empire.  Nor  does  he 
confine  himself  to  merely  political  conditions  and  problems.  Economic 
questions  are  discussed  with  the  same  fulness  and  lucidity.  An  apt 
quotation  is  made  from  the  German  journal  Vorwarts,  which  in  April, 
1914,  declared:  "  It  is  the  egotistical  obstinacy  of  the  German  Agrarians 
alone  which  explains  the  genesis  of  economic  and  political  discord  between 
Germany  and  Russia." 

How  imperfectly  the  English  people  understand  the  situation  in  the 
East  is  shown  by  their  surprise  at  the  action  of  Bulgaria,  which  they  for 
some  time  confidently  expected  to  join  the  Allies.  To  a  similar  ignorance 
of  Eastern  conditions  is  due  the  fantastic  idea  which  prevailed  recently,  that 
the  Young  Turks  were  a  band  of  enthusiasts  who  aspired  to  introduce 
EngUsh  Liberal  ideas  into  Turkey.  In  this  book,  all  these  aspects  of  the 
politics  of  the  Near  East  are  treated  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  all  the 
workings  and  intrigues  of  the  parties  and  nationalities  of  the  Balkan 
world.  How  easily  we  may  be  misled  when  we  read  a  Western  meaning 
into  the  poHtics  of  the  East  may  be  learned  from  the  edifying  story  on 
page  225,  of  the  so-called  Social-Democratic  Labour  Party  of  South 
Russia.      This  party  was  really  operated  from  Constantinople  by  Austrian 


It  would  be  impossible  to  give  all  the  quotations  we  should  like  to 
make.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  quote  the  following  from  page 
131: — "  The  Militarische  Rundschau,  the  most  influential  military  organ 
in  Austria,  admrts,  without  hesitation: — 'At  the  present  moment  the  initia- 
tive belongs  to  us;  Russia  is  not  ready.'  "  So  much  for  the  German 
fiction  of  the  war  *'  that  has  been  forced  upon  us." 
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Every  national  subject  is  treated  cogently  and  clearly.  .  .  A  really  first-class  reference 
book. — Montreal  Gazette. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  attractive  and  well  edited  volume  is  that  whereas 
other  works  of  Canadian  reference  deal  exclusively  with  national  interests,  this  book 
treats  more  especially  of  Canada  as  part  of  the  Empire  and  in  her  Imperial  relationships. 

— Saturday  Night. 
Covers  ground  before  its  conception  untouched, .  It  is  a  happy  idea,  well  carried  out. 

— Montreal  Star. 
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Cyclopedic  in  material,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  Canadian  in  character. 

— Monetary  Times. 
This  unique  publication  may  be  termed  a  manual  for  the  citizen. — Montreal  Herald. 

On  examining  the  book  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  a  subject  of 
public  interest  to  Canadians  that  is  not  dealt  with  in  some  way.  .  .  Will  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  all  Canadians  who  now  watch  with  deep  interest  the  developments  in  public 
affairs. — Financial  Times. 
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Many  books  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  fighting  aspects  of  the  War — the 
men,  the  methods,  the  area  of  conflict.  The  Imperial  Year  Book  deals  with 
a  peaceful  aspect  that  appeals  to  every  citizen  of  the  Dominion — Canada's  Com- 
mercial Opportunity. 
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SAVAGE  MAN  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA:  A  STUDY  OF  PRIMI- 
TIVE  RACES  IN  THE  FRENCH  CONGO. 

Adolphe  Louis  Cureau.     T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London,  1916.     Translated 
by  E.  Andrews. 

A  very  readable  book.  Translation  good.  The  matter  is  in  no  way 
technical  and  the  book  is  not  intended  to  appeal  solely  to  the  anthro- 
pologist. At  the  same  time  this  general  description  is  of  interest  to  him 
as  well  as  to  the  much  larger  circle  of  readers  who  will  be  attracted  by  this 
account  of  an  almost  unknown  region  and  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 
The  book  is  all  the  more  interesting  since  it  is  written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  among  the  peoples  whom  he  portrays,  speaks 
their  dialects  and  is  deeply  interested  in  their  history,  present  condition 
and  future  prospects. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  physical 
and  geographical  environment  of  the  tribes  concerned.  Then  follows  an 
account,  physical  and  psychological,  of  the  negroes  themselves,  on  the 
whole  flattering.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  this  part  of  the 
book  is  the  one  on  Negro  Intelligence,  particularly  that  part  in  which  M. 
Cureau  discusses  the  effect  of  education  on  the  negro.  *' He  remains  a 
mechanical  scholar.  The  ideas  instilled  into  him  remain  sterile."  But 
he  is  capable  of  improvement,  M.  Cureau  thinks,  and  probably  this  is  truer 
when  he  is  educated  to  learn  a  trade.  In  this  there  is  evident  agreement 
with  the  conclusions  reached  by  those  who  are  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  negroes  of  the  southern  states  of  the  Union. 

That  part  of  the  work  which  will  appeal  to  the  anthropologist  is  contained 
in  a  description  of  the  family  and  the  social  life  of  the  negroes.  This 
contains  much  that  is  interesting  and  confirmatory  of  the  conclusions 
of  other  travellers  and  writers.  Perhaps  the  least  interesting  portion  is 
contained  in  the  concluding  chapters  in  which  are  described  the  types  of 
the  buildings,  halls  and  huts  of  this  primitive  people. 

THE  CANADIAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

W.  J.  A.  Donald,  Ph.D.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1915. 
An  interesting  and  scholarly  account  of  the  history,  growth  and  present 
condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Canada.  The  book  opens  with 
a  description  of  the  iron  and  coal  deposits  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 
Then  follows  an  account  of  their  development  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  national  policy  in  1879.  Dr.  Donald  shows  that  during  this  period 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  did  not  meet  with  much  success.  Such  tariff 
duties  as  existed  before  1879  did  not  have  much  influence  in  promoting 
the  development  of  the  industry.  The  explanation  is  that  conditions 
existed  which  more  than  offset  such  protective  duties  as  were  adopted 
before  1879.  These  conditions  were  a  limited  market  and  poor  ore.  The 
protective  duties  were  therefore  a  mistake. 
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Between  1879  and  1897  high  duties  and  bounties  prevailed.  Never- 
theless the  industry  on  the  whole  made  Uttle  progress.  On  the  other  hand, 
protection  may  have  had  some  effect  in  promoting  the  production  of  finished 
articles  but  the  burden  of  high  prices  more  than  offset  any  advantage. 
The  manufacturers  were  in  many  cases  able  to  resort  to  combinations  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  prices.  There  were  many  injustices  and  inequal- 
ities in  the  tariff. 

Since  1897  the  duties  have  been  decreased,  but  to  a  certain  extent  this 
decrease  was  accompanied  and  offset  by  bounties  which  however  were 
only  temporary.  Dr.  Donald  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  system  of  temporary 
bounties  is  far  better  than  protective  duties.  Between  1900  and  1910 
capital  invested  increased  over  200%  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  54% 
for  the  preceding  decade,  while  the  value  of  the  product  increased  225% 
between  1900  and  1910  as  compared  with  22%  between  1890  and  1900. 
A  striking  development  has  been  the  localization  of  the  industry  in  the 
Sydneys  and  New  Glasgow  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  ''  the  Soo,"  Midland  and 
Hamilton  in  Ontario  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  in  Quebec.  Another 
interesting  feature  has  been  the  growth  of  subsidiary  industries  and  finished 
products  by  the  mining  and  ore  producing  companies. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  combination  movement 
in  the  Canadian  industry  and  the  granting  of  further  protection  by  the 
Conservative  Government.  Dr.  Donald  is  an  impartial  critic  and  exceed- 
ingly careful  not  to  overstate  his  conclusions,  but  he  is  evidently  not  at  all 
inclined  to  think  that  protection  to  this  Canadian  industry  has  been 
wisely  extended  or  is  worth  what  it  has  cost. 

MODERN  AUSTRIA  :  HER  RACIAL  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Virginio  Gay  da.  F.  Fisher  Unwin,  WIS.  337  pp.,  with  a  map. 
This  is  a  book  of  quite  exceptional  interest,  very  strongly  to  be  com- 
mended to  all  students  of  the  racial  and  political  situation  underlying  the 
present  war.  It  is  a  translation,  somewhat  abridged,  of  Signor  Gayda's 
Crisis  of  an  Empire,  a  study  of  Austrian  conditions  published  in  1913. 
To  this  is  added  a  new  chapter  on  Unredeemed  Italy,  written  since  the  war 
but  based  on  a  previous  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  Italy  beyond  the 
Frontier.  The  author  brings  out  admirably  the  intolerable  state  of  affairs 
created  in  the  Trentino,  geographically  and  economically  a  part  of  Italy,  by 
Austrian  rule,  which  has  banished  prosperity  from  the  beautiful  valley, 
and  turned  it  into  a  mere  succession  of  fortresses,  a  standing  menace  to 
the  open  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  position  of  the  Italians  of  the  Adriatic 
seaboard  in  Austria,  and  the  tyrannous  attempt  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment to  impose  the  language  and  the  rule  of  Vienna  on  the  native  popula- 
tion of  Trieste  and  the  coast  cities  are  depicted  with  admirable  detail 
and  exactitude.    One  rises  from  the  perusal  of  Signor  Gayda's  book  with 
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a  full  realization  of  the  reason  why  Italy  has  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies, 
and  of  the  deep  smouldering  hatred  of  everything  Austrian  that  will  keep 
the  Italians  in  the  Alliance  till  the  bitter  end. 

Of  the  Austrian  chapters  proper  the  most  interesting  are  those  describ- 
ing the  rising  power  of  the  Czechs  and  the  economic  and  racial  war  by 
which  the  German-speaking  Austrians  were  being  overwhelmed  in 
Bohemia. 

PRUSSIAN  MEMORIES:  1864-1914. 

Poultney  Bigelow.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1915.  197  pp. 
"  Germany,"  writes  the  veteran  American  author,  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow, 
"  has  her  plans  for  the  invasion  of  this  country.  She  has  had  these  plans  for 
a  number  of  years  past,  and  I  have  been  called  visionary  each  time  that  I 
have  referred  to  the  matter.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  ready,  for  when  Germany 
makes  her  raid  across  the  Atlantic  she  will  first  exhaust  every  effort  to 
secure  the  services  of  such  patriots  of  the  type  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  These  '  prophets  of  peace  '  preach  peace  and  disarmament,  and 
when  their  talking  is  over  they  will  disappear  with  the  money  from  their 
lectures  and  may  next  be  seen  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube  carrying  in 
their  buttonhole  a  Red  Eagle  Order  of  the  third  class."  Mr.  Bigelow  is 
well  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  Prussia  and  those  who  rule  it.  He 
spent  some  years  of  his  boyhood  in  that  country,  and  during  the  period 
when  his  father,  the  late  John  Bigelow,  was  minister  to  France,  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  wide  circle  of  Berlin  court  officials,  and  was 
for  a  time  a  playmate  of  the  Unspeakable  Emperor  himself.  In  later  life 
Mr.  Bigelow  not  only  spent  much  time  in  Germany  but  visited  the  German 
colonies  and  saw  much  at  first  hand  of  the  external  ambitions  of  the 
Imperial  Government. 


''  The  Psychology  of  Relaxation,"  by  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  which  has  been 
announced  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  among  their  fall  publications, 
has  been  postponed  until  spring. 

Those  who  have  read  ''  A  Beacon  for  the  Blind  "  will  not  be  surprised 
that  the  author.  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  should  find  so  much  of  inspiration 
among  the  blinded  soldiers  with  whom  she  is  now  working.  A  study  of 
Henry  Eawcett's  indomitable  courage  and  wonderful  achievements  is  not 
the  least  of  the  preparation  Miss  Holt  has  had  for  her  work,  and  gives  one 
hope  even  for  the  infinitely  sadder  cases  with  which  she  is  now  concerned. 

Montaigne's  Essay  on  Friendship  is  published  this  month  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  in  a  limited  Riverside  Press  edition.     The  translation 
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has  been  made  by  Mr.  Louis  How,  and  besides  the  essay  the  book  contains 
translations  of  the  twenty-nine  sonnets  on  love  and  friendship  by  Estienne 
de  la  Bo^tie,  Montaigne's  friend  and  companion  whom  the  essay  com- 
memorates. These  verses,  though  printed  in  all  the  original  editions 
of  Montaigne,  have  never  before  been  translated  into  English. 

The  recent  death  of  Alonzo  Rothschild  recalls  a  career  and  personality 
which  have  few  counterparts  in  American  life.  When  he  was  a  mere  child 
Abraham  Lincoln  became  his  ideal,  and  when  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old  he  resolved  to  earn  for  himself  a  competence  that  would  enable  him 
to  devote  his  time  and  his  life  to  the  study  of  Lincolm.  Six  years  later  he 
had  earned  what  he  considered  enough  and  he  had  the  courage,  at  twenty- 
eight,  to  give  up  his  business  and  begin  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  After 
a  brief  period  of  study  at  Harvard  University  he  bought  a  New  England 
farm-house  at  East  Foxboro,  Mass.,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  became  an  authority  on  United  States 
history,  especially  the  Civil  War  period,  and  his  "  Lincoln:  Master  of  Men  " 
is  regarded  as  the  best  character  study  of  the  great  leader  that  has  ever 
been  written. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  commending  The  Imperial  Year 
Book,  of  which  the  second  issue  (1915)  is  before  us.  It  is  well  conceived, 
and  carried  out  with  admirable  thoroughness  and  clearness.  It  is  intended 
to  be  a  handbook  of  Canadian  interests,  and  especially  to  bring  out  Canada's 
connections  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  Resources,  finance,  manufac- 
tures, exports  and  imports,  are  all  carefully  tabulated  on  this  basis, 
together  with  concise  and  well-arranged  summaries  of  all  sides  of  the 
development  and  administration  of  each  province  and  the  Dominion 
The  same  is  done  in  less  detail  for  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  any 
links  with  Canada  noted.  There  is  also  a  section  of  special  value  added 
in  this  issue,  analyzing  the  commercial  openings  resulting  from  the  war; 
and  a  record  of  the  war  contributions  in  men,  money  and  kind  made  by 
the  members  of  the  Empire. 

Many  sections  contain  tables  of  information  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere : 
indeed  the  more  we  have  used  it  the  greater  has  been  our  appreciation; 
and  this  has  been  the  experience  of  many  men  whose  opinion  is  authorit- 
ative. This  excellence  is  due  to  long  and  devoted  preparation  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Southall,  who  spent  three  years  in  collecting  his  material  and  planning 
its  effective  presentation.  As  a  result,  the  Imperial  Year  Book  is  of  the 
calibre  of  Whitaker's  Almanac,  and  ought  to  become  as  widespread  and 
indispensable  in  Canada  as  Whitaker  is  in  England. 
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